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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IX  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

Wijt  ifirst  ^unirai)  afttr  i£astcr. 

COLLECT. 

Almiglity  Father^  who  hast  given  Thine  only  Son  to  die 
for  our  sins,  and  to  rise  again  for  our  justification  : 
Grant  us  so  to  put  away  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness,  that  we  may  alway  serve  Thee  in  pure- 
Tiess  of  living  and  truth,-  through  the  merits  of  the 
same  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Fred  Elwood  was  at  this  time  a  tall,  active  bov, 
about  fourteen  years  old.  He  was  the  eldest  child 
of  three,  and  an  only  son,  greatly  beloved  of  his  father; 
and  even  his  mother,  who  was  a  cold-hearted  selfish 
person,  was  fond  and  proud  of  her  boy.  Most  truly 
did  he  return  the  affection  of  both  father  and  mother, 
for  a  kinder,  better  son  there  could  not  be. 

Among  the  boys  of  the  school,  too,  Fred  was  a 
great  favourite,  for  he  was  always  good-tempered, 
cheerful,  and  obliging.  If  the  little  ones  were  in 
trouble,  it  was  to  Fred  that  they  would  go  for  help  or 
comfort ;  and  if  the  elder  ones  wanted  assistance  in 
any  undertaking,  Fred  was  always  willing  to  help 
them  if  he  could. 

Mr  and  Miss  Walton  also  loved  poor  Fred,  be- 
cause, as  my  readers  will  have  seen,  he  was  so  cheer- 
fully and  readily  attentive  to  them.  If  a  gate  wanted 
opening  in  their  walks,  it  was  Fred  that  opened  it. 
If  a  messenger  was  wanted,  it  was  Fred  that  offered 
himself.    If  the  snuffers  were  missinor  durinor  evenino- 
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school,  it  was  Fred  that  first  started  up  to  find  them, 
and  it  was  generally  his  especial  business  to  clear 
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away  the  books  and  forms  when  school  was  over. 
Often  had  Miss  Walton  said  to  her  brother,  '  Fred 
ought  to  be  a  little  page,  he  seems  made  for  one.' 
But  then  Mr  Walton  would  answer,  '  I  can't  spare 
him  from  the  choir ;  what  should  we  do  without  his 
sweet  voice  V  Notwithstanding,  however,  tliat  Mr 
Walton  said  this,  he  had  at  one  time  tried  to  get 
Fred  into  a  training  school  for  choristers,  hoping 
that  he  might  have  been  fitted  for  one  of  the  cathednd 
choirs,  but  being  thought  at  that  time  too  old  to  begin, 
he  was  not  admitted,  and  therefore  continued  at  his 
daily  work,  still  belonging  to  the  Forley  choir,  and 
attending  the  Sunday  school. 

This  was  not,  however,  to  last  much  longer.  Mr 
and  Miss  Walton  had  just  finished  their  breakfast 
this  Sunday  morning,  when  Mr  AValton  was  toid 
that  Fred  wanted  him. 

'  Send  him  up  here,'  replied  Mr  Walton,  and  in 
a  moment  afterwards  Fred  stood  at  the  door. 

'  Oh  !  please,  sir,  can  you  go  down  to  father,'  he 
said,  sobbing,  '  he's  taken  very  bad,  and  the  doctor 
says  he  can't  live.' 

"Fred's  father  had  been  long  very  delicate,  though 
he  had  not  been  obliged  to  give  up  work.  Now,  how- 
ever, having  stood  for  hours  in  wet  things  the  day 
before,  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  a  violent  fever, 
which  threatened  to  end  in  death. 

Mr  Walton  did  not  delay  a  moment  when  he 
heard  Fred's  message ;  and  while  he  started  to  the 
cottage,  his  sister  tried  to  comfort  the  poor  boy.  She 
made  him  tell  her  all  about  his  father's  illness,  and 
the  probable  cause  of  it ;  and  the  very  telling  of  his 
grief  to  a  sympathizing  listener  seemed  to  soothe  him. 

^  I  am  very  sorry,  my  poor  Fred,  to  hear  such  bad 
news,'  she  said,  kindly,  '  but  this  can  hardly  be  unex- 
pected ;  your  father  has  been  so  much  out  of  health, 
that  he  could  not  hope  for  a  long  life.  He  must  have 
felt  that  death  might  come  any  day.' 
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'  Oh!  but  he  is  much  worse  now,'  replied  Fred  ;  '  he 
is  very,  very  bad ;  he  could  not  speak  to  me  when 
I  started  for  Mr  Walton.'  And  then,  though  he 
fluid  much  difficulty  in  subduing  his  emotion,  he 
continued,  '  And,  oh  I  mother  says  if  he  should  die, 
what  will  become  of  her  and  the  children  ?' 

'  My  poor  boy,'  returned  Miss  Walton,  '  you  must 
not  fret  about  this.  If  it  please  God  to  take  your 
father.  He  will  not  forsake  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less ;  He  will  provide  for  you,  Fred.' 

'  Yes,  I  hope  He  will,'  returned  Fred ;  ^but  I  heard 
mother  say  she  did  not  know  what  v/ould  become  of 
us,  and  she  cried,  and  went  on  sOy  that  it  quite  fright- 
ened me.' 

Miss  Walton  hardly  knew  what  to  answer ;  for  she 
was  well  aware  that  Fred's  mother  had  little  trust 
in  an  Almighty  Father,  and  she  was  grieved  to  think 
that  even  in  this  moment  of  sorrow  she  should  have 
thus  selfishly  fretted  over  her  own  prospects,  filling 
the  heart  of  her  boy  with  anxiety,  instead  of  devoting 
herself  to  her  dying  husband.  At  length  she  replied, 
'  Do  not  you,  dear  boy,  fret  about  the  future,  but 
leave  it  in  the  Hand  of  God,  and  comfort  yom^self  by 
remembering  that  you  are  now  growing  a  great  boy, 
and  will  be  able  to  do  something  towards  helping  your 
mother.  You  must  do  all  you  can  yourself,  and  then 
leave  the  rest  to  God.' 

^  If  I  thought  I  could  help  mother,'  he  replied,  '  I 
should  be  so  glad.  But  think,  I  can  only  earn  three 
shilhngs  a-week  at  basket-making,  and  what  is  that 
for  mother  and  the  two  children  ?' 

'  It  is,  indeed,  very  little,'  returned  Miss  Walton, 
thoughtfully  ;  '  but  still,  I  say,  do  not  despair  :  per- 
haps a  better  employment  may  be  found  for  you. 
Mr  Walton  and  I  will  see  what  we  can  do,  Fred,  to 
help  you.' 

'  Will  you,  really  ?'  he  replied,  a  bright  gleam  of 
hope  lighting  up  his  face  ;  '  thank  you,  thank  jo\x  very 
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much.     You  have  made  me  so  much  happier.     If  I 
can  really  help  mother,  I  shall  be  so  glad.' 

'  Hope  on,  Fred,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  '  casting 
all  your  care. upon  God,  for,  indeed,  He  cares  for  yon. 
But  noNV  I  think  you  had  better  go  to  your  mother, 
she  may  want  you.  Do  not  hurry  to  school  if  you 
find  you  can  be  of  use,  or  you  may  stay  away  alto- 
gether if  it  is  needful.' 

'  Thank  you,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  '  but  I  shall  try 
to  come,'  and  so  saying,  he  went  away  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  he  brought  with  him. 

Miss  Walton,  in  the  meantime,  pondered  over  poor 
Fred's  lot,  and  wondered  what  could  be  done  for 
him  in  case  of  his  fjxther's  death.  She  remembered 
how  handy  he  was,  and  she  thought  again  if  a  place 
could  be  found  for  him  as  an  in-door  servant  among 
any  of  her  friends,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for 
him.  Especially  she  dreaded  his  being  left  at  home 
with  a  mother  so  selfish  and  careless.  '  I  will  talk  to 
Mr  Walton,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done,'  was 
her  last  determination.  How  she  succeeded,  my 
readers  shall  hear  another  time,  for  now  we  must  go 
to  the  Sunday  lesson. 

Fred  went  home,  but  finding  he  was  not  wanted 
there,  he  came  for  a  little  while  to  school,  and  was 
ready  to  say  his  Collect  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  ;  he 
left,  however,  again,  and  returned  to  his  father  before 
the  school  broke  up. 

'  AVhat  do  we  say  in  the  Collect  that  Christ  died 
for  V  asked  Miss  Walton.     ' 

All.  '  Our  sins.' 

Miss  W.  And  for  what  do  we  say  He  rose  again? 

Several.  '  For  our  justification.' 

Miss  W.  Can  you  tell  me  what  Ho  justify'  means? 

Francis.  To  clear  from  guilt. 

Miss  W.  '  Justification,'  then,  means  the  being 
cleared.  Jesus  Christ  rose  again  for  our  justification, 
or — ? 
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'  Clearance,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  that  Sunday  when 
Mr  Walton  rode  on  horseback  to  see  old  Mrs 
Randle  ? 

All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W,  And  do  you  remember  what  some  people 
said  about  it  ? 

Several.  Yes,  ma'am  ;  they  said  that  he  was  break- 
ing the  Sabbath,  that  it  was  sinful  to  ride  his  horse 
on  Sunday. 

^  Oh  !  but,'  said  Alfred,  '  I  told  them  that  it  was 
not  sinful,  because  old  Mrs  Randle  had  sent  to  beg 
him  to  go  at  once,  because  she  was  very  bad ;  and  he 
had  not  time  to  walk  there  and  back  before  Church.' 

'  It  was  well  he  did  go,'  continued  Charley,  '  for 
old  Mrs  Randle  died  while  we  were  at  Church,  I  re- 
member.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Miss  Walton ;  ^  then  when  you  made 
that  excuse  for  him,  Alfred,  you  did  it  for  his — what  ?' 

*  Justification,'  he  replied. 

Miss  W.  Then  although  it  might  have  been  wrong 
to  use  his  horse  just  for  Ms  own  i^leasiire,  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  justified  his  conduct,  or  you  might 
say  they  were  a —  ? 

'  Justification,'  replied  several. 

Miss  JV.  Now  I  think  you  understand  what  justi- 
fication means.  A  clearance  or  vindication.  Are 
we  told  in  the  Bible  that  Christ  rose  for  our  justifica^ 
tion? 

George.  Yes ;  '  Who  was  delivered  for  our  offences, 
and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification.'  (Rom. 
iv.  25.) 

Miss  W.  Had  Jesus  Christ  any  sins  of  His  own  to 
bear? 

All.  No,  He  was  without  sin. 

Miss  W.  Whose  sins,  then,  did  He  take  upon  Him? 

Several.  Our  sins. 
;    Miss  W.  Yes,  they  were  imputed  to  Him,  or  laid 
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upon  Him.     Do  you  remember  what  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  says  about  this  ? 

George.  ^Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and 
earned  our  sorrows.  .  .  .  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  .  .  . 
All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray  ;  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid 
on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  alV  (Isaiah,  liii.  4-6.) 

Miss  W.  We  like  sheep  had  gone  astray,  but  He 
bore  the  penalty.  What  was  the  punishment  He 
bore  ? 

Charley.  '  He  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living :  for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  He 
stricken.'  (ver.  8.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  full  weight,  the  dreadful  pen- 
alty of  our  sins  He  bore,  when  He  endured  the 
shame  of  the  cross,  and  the  agony  of  death  ;  and  why 
was  it  necessary  for  Him  thus  to  suffer  ? 

Alfred.  Because  sin  must  be  punished. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  God's  justice  required  the  punish- 
ment of  sin.  He  loved  us,  and  would  not  that  we 
should  bear  it ;  therefore,  who  bore  it  for  us  ? 

Edioard.  Jesus  Christ :  He  '  hath  laid  on  Him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all.' 

Miss  W.  By  His  death,  then,  what  was  satisfied  ? 

Several.  God's  justice. 

*  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  shall 
he  satisfied :  by  His  knowledge  shall  my  righteous 
servant  justify  many,'  repeated  Miss  Walton  ;  and 
then  continued,  '  Divine  justice  being  thus  satisfied, 
what  did  Christ  do  on  the  third  day  ?' 

Andrew.  He  rose  again. 

Miss  W.  Did  He  rise  with  our  sins  still  upon 
Him  ?     Look  at  Heb.  ix.  26. 

Edward.  '  But  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world 
hath  He  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself.' 

Miss  W.  Look  also  at  Heb.  v.  9. 
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Fred,  ^  And  being  made  perfect,  He  became  the 
author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey 
Him.' 

Miss  W.  He  rose,  then,  justified  before  the  whole 
creation  of  God — in  whose  nature  ? 
Samuel.  In  our  nature. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  in  the  human  nature,  in  which  He 
Iiad  suifered.     Look  at  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

Edgar.  ^  God  was  manifest  in  the  Jleshy  justified  in 
the  Spirit  J' 

Miss  W.  Again,  1  Pet.  iii.  18. 
^  David.  '  For   Christ  also   hath  once  suffered   for 
sins,  the  Just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us 
to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the  Jlesh,  but  quickened 
by  the  Spirit.^ 

Miss  W.  Thus  He  rose  for  our  justification  ;   for, 
of  what  are  we  members  ? 
Alfred.  The  Body  of  Christ. 
Miss  W.  And  in  the  justification  of  the  Head  are 
the  members  excluded  ? 

Edward.  No,  they  are  justified  in  Him. 
3Iiss  W.  Look  at  Rom.  v.  18. 
James.  '  Even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the 
free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.' 
Miss  W.  And  again,  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 
Samuel.  '  And  such  were  some  of  you  :  but  ye  are 
washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our 
God.' 

Miss  W.  What  are  we  told  the  just  shall  live  by  ? 
Fred.  '  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.'    (Heb.  x.  38.) 
Miss  W.  Yes  ;  but  is  it  faith  in  a  dead,  or  a  living 
Saviour  ? 

All.  A  living  Saviour. 

Miss  W.  What  does  St.  Paul  say  about  this  in 
1  Cor.  XV? 

Charley.  ^  If  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is 
vain  ;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins. .  .  .  But  now  is  Christ 
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risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first-fruits  of 
them  that  slept.'  (Verses  17  and  20.)  ^ 

Miss  W.  Accordingly,  when  was  it  that  Christ 
sent  down  the  '  free  gift,'  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

Francis.  After  He  had  died,  and  was  risen  again. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  had  ascended  into  heaven. 
Then  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  He  sent  down  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  whom  ? 

^1  //.  The  twelve  Apostles. 

Miss  W.  And  of  what  did  they  thus  become  the 
foundation  ? 

Alfred.  The  Church. 

Miss  W.  And  from  that  day,  those,  we  are  told, 
who  were  to  be  saved,  were  added  to  what  ? 

'  To  the  Church.'  (Acts,  ii.  47.) 

Miss  W.  And  of  what  did  they  thus  become 
members  ? 

^  The  Body  of  Christ,'  answered  all  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  And  so  to  whom  were  they  united  ? 

Edioard.  To  Christ  their  risen  Head. 

^  Yes,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  '  from  that  day 
each  member  of  the  body  mystical,  is  justified  at  the 
moment  in  which  he  is  grafted  into  that  body  which 
ever  abides  in  mystical  union  with  the  risen  and 
ever-living  Saviour ;  for  as  the  Catechism  teaches 
you,  by  Holy  Baptism  you  are  made,  first —  ? 

'  Members  of  Christ,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  as  members  of  Christ,  whose 
children  ? 

'  Children  of  God,'  they  again  replied. 

Miss  W.  And  if  a  son,  or  a  child  of  God,  then — 
what  follows  ? 

'  Heirs,  or  inheritors,  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,' 
said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose 
again,  for  our  justification,  that  our  sins  being  washed 
away  in  His  blood,  we  might  become  one  icith  our 
t-isen  Ileadj  and  the  free  gift  might  come  upon  us 
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unto  justification  of  life.  But  though  by  union  with 
our  risen  Head  we  are  thus  in  a  state  of  salvation, 
have  we  nothing  to  do  ourselves  ? 

Several.  Yes,  we  must  try  to  be  good. 

Miss  W,  Therefore  what  do  we  go  on  to  pray  ? 

Samuel.  '  Grant  us  so  to  put  away  the  leaven  of 
malice  and  wickedness,  that  we  may  alway  serve 
Thee  in  pureness  of  living  and  truth.' 

Miss  W.  Why  do  we  pray  to  be  able  to  do  this  I 

Charley.  Because  we  are  not  able  to  do  it  of  our- 
selves ;   we  need  God's  help. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  need  the  help  of  the  Spint  sent 
down  by  our  risen  Lord.  What  is  sin  compared  to 
in  the  Collect  ? 

David.  To  leaven. 

Miss  W.  What  is  leaven  ? 

Several.  It  is  like  yeast  or  barm,  and  is  put  into 
bread. 

Miss  W.  And  what  does  it  do  to  the  bread  ? 

Francis.  It  spreads  all  through,  and  makes  it  light. 

Miss  W.  But  if  the  leaven  is  bad,  what  happens  ? 

'  It  makes  all  the  bread  bad,'  cried  several. 

Miss  IV.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  a  spoon- 
ful or  two  of  bad  barm  or  yeast  will  injure  the  whole 
baking  of  bread  % 

'  Yes,  that  I  am  sure  it  vnll,*  answered  David, 
earnestly,  as  though  he  thought  Miss  Walton  doubted 
it,  ^  for  last  week  our  bread  was  heavy  and  bitter, 
and  mother  said  it  was  nothing  but  the  barm.' 

'  You  are  quite  right,  David,'  said  Miss  Walton, 
smiling ;  '  and  from  this  we  may  learn  why  sin  is  com- 
pared to  leaven.  What  does  sin  do  to  the  whole 
man?' 

'  Defiles  him,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  And  does  it  take  a  great  many  sins  to 
defile  a  man  ? 

'  No,'  said  Charley ;  ^  one  sin  will  make  us  unclean.' 

Miss    W.    Exactly ;    and  one    sin   indulged    will 

9  , 
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spread  like  leaven,  till  from  being  washed  and  made 
clean,  and  justified  in  holy  Baptism,  we  become 
altogether  evil  and  unfit  for  the  presence  of  God. 
What  must  we,  therefore,  do  with  the  leaven  of  sin  ? 

Fred,  Put  it  away. 

Miss  W.  Just  so  ;  you  cannot  indulge  your  sins, 
or  one  sin,  boys,  and  yet  be  able  to  serve  God  in 
pureness.  I  wish  I  could  see  you  remember  this 
more,  and  then  I  think  you  would  not  persuade  your- 
selves, that  if  you  are  good  and  steady  at  school,  you 
may  be  wild  and  thoughtless  at  home  ;  or  that  if  you 
are  outwardly  attentive  in  Church,  your  thoughts  may 
be  wandering  and  careless;  or  that  if  you  are  lively  and 
good-tempered,  there  is  not  much  harm  in  saying  a 
bad  word,  or  in  laughing  at  what  is  good,  or  in 
sometimes  getting  into  a  passion.  God  will  not 
accept  your  services  unless  you  try  to  put  away  all 
sin.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  second  lesson  this 
afternoon  will  be  about  ? 

George.  Balaam. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  who  was  Balaam  ? 

^  A  prophet  of  God,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  but  although  he  was  thus  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God,  one  sin  of  covetousness  indulged 
proved  his  ruin.  He  is  an  awful  example  of  the 
danger  of  an  indulged  sin.  Kemember  this  when 
you  hear  the  history  read,  and  take  warning  from  it. 

'  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  stop  our  lesson,'  said  Miss 
Walton.  ^  In  the  afternoon,  if  you  are  good  boys,  I 
will  read  you  part  of  a  story  which  will  help  you  to 
understand  the  latter  part  of  this  Collect.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  your  kind  old  friend  was  suddenly  called 
home  yesterday,  so  you  will  have  no  more  stories 
from  him  at  present.' 

'  I  am  so  sorry,'  cried  several  of  the  boys.  *  Please, 
ma'am,  didn't  you  say  he  was  going  to  stay  many 
weeks  ?'  asked  Andrew. 

10 
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3Iiss  IV.  Yes,  I  did,  and  he  intended  to  do  so,  but 
business  has  called  him  home  unexpectedly.  He 
promises,  however,  that  he  will  come  again,  if  possible, 
very  soon. 

*  I  don't  think  he  will,  though,'  was  Charley's  re- 
joinder, '  for  he  never  comes  except  at  Easter ;  but 
/  hope  he  will,  and  tell  us  some  more  stories.' 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  reminded  Miss  Walton 
of  her  promised  story.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  their 
lesson  was  finished,  she  opened  her  book-case  and 
took  down  a  little  volume  which  the  boys  instantly 
discovered  was  new  to  them. 

'  We  never  saw  that  book  before,'  they  whispered 
to  each  other  ;  *  what  a  pretty  book  !' 

'  I  am  sure  the  story  will  be  pretty,'  whispered 
little  «Tames. 

'  I  hope  you  wall  think  it  so,'  said  Miss  Walton, 
smiling  ;  '  but  I  don't  think,  James,  the  pretty  bind- 
ing insures  it,  for  it  is  much  easier,  you  know,  to  be 
good  outside  than  inside.  A  pretty  face  does  not 
make  a  good  boy.  But  now  I  must  begin/  she  said, 
reading  the  title  of  the  story. 

THE  TWIN  BROTHERS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

'  Mattheav,  my  dear  boy,  do  not  make  that  noise 
any  more,'  said  a  pale-faced  woman,  who  was  sitting 
by  a  handful  of  fire  carefully  raked  together. 

'  Oh !  but  I  like  the  noise,'  answered  a  pretty- 
looking  little  boy,  with  large  blue  soft  eyes,  and  light 
curly  hair,  who,  when  his  mother  spoke,  was  banging 
an  old  tin  against  the  wall,  pleased  with  the  vibra- 
tion which  it  made.  '  It  is  such  a  pretty  noise,'  he 
continued,  as  he  again  struck  it  against  the  wall. 

*  Perhaps  it  is  a  pretty  noise,  but  I  can't  bear  it,' 
replied  his  mother;  '  so  put  away  the  tin,  like  a  good 
boy,  and  come  to  me ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you.' 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  giving  one  more 
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blow,  to  have  a  last  good  vibration,  he  dashed  the 
tin  down,  and  running  up  to  his  mother,  threw  his 
arms  around  her  neck,  saying,  *  ]\Iother,  when  will 
you  get  better  ?  You  have  been  ill  for  such  a  long 
time.  I  want  you  to  get  better,  and  then  I  can 
make  as  much  noise  as  I  hke.' 

Mrs  Osburn  had  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  scarcely 
able  to  bear  the  ringing  noise  which  throwing  down 
the  tin  had  made,  and  seemed  at  first  scarcely  able  to 
answer.  In  a  moment  Matthew's  conscience  smote 
him  for  his  selfishness,  while  he  looked  a  little 
ashamed.  His  mother,  however,  recovered  herself, 
and  answered,  kindly,  '  I  hope  I  shall  be  well  soon, 
my  child,  and  then  I  dare  say  I  shan't  mind  your 
noise.  It  may  be  hard  for  you,  Matthew,  to  give  up 
your  own  wishes  and  to  be  thoughtful  for  others ;  but 
God  will  bless  you,  my  boy,  if  you  endeavour  to  do 
so,  for  your  poor  mother's  sake,'  and  as  she  spoke, 
she  gently  kissed  his  forehead,  and  pressed  him  to 
her  bosom. 

Matthew  now  felt  glad  that  he  had  run  to  his 
mother,  and  he  thought  just  then  that  it  was  not 
very  hard,  and  that  he  would  never  do  anything  to 
annoy  her  again,  for  he  really  loved  his  mother,  al- 
though by  his  selfish  thoughtlessness  he  often  added 
to  her  suiFerings.  At  length  he  said,  ••  When  grand- 
mamma was  ill  I  used  to  make  a  noise,  mother,  and 
she  was  sometimes  angry  with  me ;  but  she  never  told 
me  that  God  would  bless  me  if  I  tried  to  be  quiet ; 
and  often,  when  I  knew  she  did  not  hke  it,  I  still  went 
on  making  a  noise,  because  I  wanted  to  ;  and  when 
grandmamma  ivas  not  angry  she  used  to  say  that  chil- 
dren must  make  a  noise,  and  so  I  used  to  think  that 
when  she  told  me  to  be  still  it  did  not  matter  whether 
I  was  quiet  or  not — was  that  naughty,  mother  ?' 

Mrs  Osburn  looked  pained  as  her  child  said  this, 
and  then  she  replied,  '  It  was  not  right,  my  dear  boy. 
Think  for  yourself,  was  it  kind  to  grandmamma  f 
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Matthew  blushed,  while  he  answered,  '  No,  it  was 
not  kind  to  grandmamma  ;  but  then  I  liked  doing  it, 
and  1  never  cared  what  other  people  wished.  Y021  tell 
me  that  I  must  care,  but  grandrnotJieo'  never  did.' 

For  a  few  moments  Mrs  Osburn  was  silent,  and 
Matthew  was  silent  too ;  at  length  she  said,  kindly, 
^  I  am  afraid,  Matthew,  what  you  say  is  quite  true. 
You  have  long  been  used  to  think  only  of  yourself ; 
7011  have  been  so  much  indulged  that  you  fancied 
yourself  of  great  importance,  and  this  has  led  you 
into  many  other  faults.  Just  now,  when  I  told  you 
tc  put  away  the  tin,  you  did  not  mind  me  at  first, 
you  gratified  yourself,  though  my  head  suffered  by 
the  noise.  When  you  are  playing  with  your  brother, 
you  never  give  up  your  will  to  him,  he  almost  always 
yields  to  you.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  John  gets  into  a  passion,  and  I  never 
elo,'  interrupted  Matthew. 

*  Perhaps  you  don't,'  continued  his  mother,  ^  you 
are  not  inclined  to  passion  ;  but  you  cio^e  inclined  to 
be  selfish  ;  and  I  want  you  now  to  think  of  your  own 
faults,  not  of  John's ;  because,  my  child,  if  you  do  not 
learn  to  conquer  this  your  great  fault,  it  will  lead 
you  on  to  many  others.' 

There  was  something  in  Mrs  Osburn's  gentle, 
aflfectionate  manner,  which  arrested  Matthew's  atten- 
tion, so  that  he  could  not  help  listening,  and  thinking 
about  what  she  said.  It  was  so  unlike  his  grand- 
mother's way  of  finding  fault;  his  mother  was  so 
serious  and  so  kind,  though  she  did  seem  grieved ; 
and  dunng  the  few  months  he  had  been  at  home, 
he  had  learned  to  love  his  mother  very  dearly. 

Matthew  and  his  brother  John  were,  at  this  time, 
about  ten  years  old.  Their  father  was  a  soldier,  who 
having  lost  his  leg  in  service,  had  now  returned  to 
England,  to  live  on  his  pension,  and  earn  a  little 
money  in  any  way  that  his  lameness  allowed.  He 
had  been  first  ordered  abroad  when  his  two  boys 
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were  four  years  old,  and  poor  Mrs  Osbum,  unable  to 
bear  parting  from  her  husband,  had  determined  to 
accompany  him.  Great  as  the  trial  was,  however, 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  two  boys  mth  Mrs 
Osburn's  mother,  it  being  impossible  that  they  could 
take  two  such  youno;  children  into  scenes  of  dano^er. 
In  a  few  years  they  hoped  to  be  able  either  to  return  to 
them,  or  to  send /o/- them;  and,  in  the  meantime, their 
grandmother  promised  to  take  every  care  of  them. 

Most  fully  did  she  keep  her  promise  as  far  as 
kindness  and  care  went.  No  sooner  were  their 
parents  on  board  the  ship  which  was  to  convey  them 
to  the  distant  land,  than  she  took  the  twins  to  her 
own  home,  and  became  a  second  mother  to  them. 
She  worked  for  their  daily  food,  she  clothed  them  at 
her  own  expense,  she  sent  them  to  school  that  they 
might  '  get  learning,'  and  at  home  endeavoured  to 
indulge  every  wish.  In  truth,  she  indulged  them  far 
too  much;  fearing  that  correction  would  be  thought 
unkindness,  and  any  restraint,  harshness  ;  and  thus 
they  were  allowed  to  go  on  unrestrained.  With  such 
treatment  most  cliildren  would  have  become  very 
disagreeable,  and  their  characters  have  soon  been 
utterly  ruined ;  but  both  Matthew  and  John  were 
naturally  affectionate,  honest,  upright  boys,  and  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  indulgence  did  not  hurt  them. 
Wherever  they  went  they  were  favourites,  both 
among  their  companions,  and  with  their  schoolmaster, 
and  among  their  neighbours.  John  was  certainly 
the  greater  favourite,  for  he  was  a  bold-hearted, 
courageous  child,  and  more  yielding  to  the  wdll  of 
others  than  his  brother ;  yet  John  was  not  without 
his  faults,  though  they  were  less  disagreeable  than 
Matthew's.  He  was,  at  times,  fearfiilly  passionate ; 
it  is  true  he  was  not  easily  made  angry,  but  if  once 
his  passion  was  fairly  roused,  it  was  exceedingly 
violent.  Havino^  never  been  tauo:ht  to  control  it,  he 
gave  way  unresistingly,  his  grandmother  taking  very 
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little  notice  of  it.  '  His  passion  will  soon  pass  away, 
she  used  to  say,  '  and  he  will  be  just  as  usual ;  he  is 
such  a  fine-spirited  boy,  I  can't  say  anything  to  him. 
I  know  he  gets  into  enough  of  a  passion  sometimes, 
but  he  would  not  tell  a  lie  for  the  world  ;  and  he  is  so 
generous,  besides,  he'll  soon  be  good-tempered  again.' 

In  this  way  she  allowed  his  passion  to  go  on  un- 
restrained, not  noticing  that  the  fits  were  more 
frequent,  and  more  violent ;  that  his  passionate 
temper  was  like  one  little  decayed  spot  in  a  beautiful 
apple,  which,  unless  cut  out,  will  soon  spread  through 
the  whole  fruit,  and  make  it  utterly  worthless. 

It  was  much  the  same  with  Matthew.  His  great 
fault  was  selfishness.  He  would  gratify  himself  at 
the  expense  of  others;  make  a  noise  though  he  saw  it 
distressed  his  grandmother ;  or  possess  himself  of  a 
plaything  he  knew  another  wished  for.  There  was 
nothing  very  glaring  in  his  selfishness,  and  it  was 
therefore  allowed  to  go  on  like  his  brother's  fault, 
unchecked,  and  almost  unregarded. 

^  A  child  is  sure  to  try  to  get  what  pleases  himself, 
and  not  think  of  others,'  said  his  grandmother,  '  but, 
as  he  grows  older,  he'll  find  it  won't  do ;  you  can  t 
expect  anything  else  from  a  child,'  forgetting  that 
'  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,'  and  that 
selfishness  unrestrained,  would  lead  on  to  every  kind 
of  self-indulgence. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  was  happily 
a  check  upon  Matthew's  selfishness,  and  that  was 
his  affectionate  disposition.  We  have  seen  that  it 
was  so  when  his  mother  bade  him  stop  making  a 
noise,  although  not  without  a  struggle.  Alas  !  that 
no  pains  had  been  taken  from  early  youth  with  these 
boys,  to  lead  them  to  watch  against  these  besetting 
sins,  because  they  were  displeasing  to  God,  and 
would  bring  misery  upon  themselves.  They  had 
been  taught  to  say  their  prayers,  they  had  learned 
the  catechism  at  school,  and  been  taken  with  the 
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rest  of  the  children  to  Church,  but  they  had  not  been 
taught  that  they  must  exercise  daily  watchfulness, 
and,  as  children  of  God,  endeavour  to  become  like 
the  meek,  self-denying,  holy  Child  Jesus. 

Such  were  Matthew  and  John,  when,  at  the  end 
of  six  years,  their  parents  returned  to  claim  their 
dear  children. 

It  was  with  a  proud  heart  that  their  grandmother 
presented  the  two  boys  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Osburn, 
while  they  looked  upon  their  children  and  blessed 
them  with  almost  unmixed  pleasure.  John's  manly, 
open  countenance,  delighted  them  (for  what  his 
grandmother  said  was  quite  true;  he  would  have 
scorned  to  tell  a  lie,  and  open  truth  was  written  on 
his  countenance),  while  his  bright  smile  and  lively 
words  cheered  their  hearts.  Nor  were  they  less 
pleased  with  Matthew's  more  gentle  ways,  and  affec- 
tionate manner;  and,  as  they  looked  on  their  two 
boys,  they  thanked  God  for  reuniting  them,  looking 
forward  to  many  years  of  happiness  to  be  spent  with 
their  newly-restored  treasures. 

It  was  about  six  months  after  their  return  when 
my  story  begins,  during  which  time  the  two  boys 
had  been  constantly  living  with  their  parents,  Mrs 
OsbmTi's  watchful  eye  daily  discovering  that  all  was 
not  so  bright  as  at  first  appeared.  She  loved  her 
two  boys  more  deeply,  but  she  was  grieved  and 
anxious  when  she  saw  John's  unrestrained  passion, 
and  Matthew's  natm'al  selfishness. 

With  gentle  kindness  she  had  endeavoured  to  lead 
them  to  see  and  watch  against  their  faults,  and  with 
Matthew  she  hoped  she  was  succeeding ;  but  John 
required  more  decided  measures,  and  these  her  gentle 
temper  made  her  unwilling  to  take ;  nor  was  it  often 
that  his  father  would  interfere,  so  that  his  evil  temper 
was  still  allowed  to  go  almost  unrestrained. 

Mrs  Osburn  was  now  just  recovering  from  a  dan- 
gerous illness  of  some  weeks'  duration,  through  which 
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Matthew  had  been  her  constant  nurse ;  and  by  his 
attention  and  affection,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  his  love  of  self  in  his  love  to  her.  Yet 
even  in  his  very  devotedness  to  his  mother,  the  evil 
spirit  often  showed  itself,  for  when  John  came  in, 
and  wanted  to  do  some  little  kindness  for  his  mother, 
Matthew  would  not  let  him.  He  liked  to  do  it  him- 
self, and  nobody  must  interfere  ;  more  than  once  had 
John's  anger  risen  with  the  contradiction,  and  he 
had  left  the  house  in  a  rage.  These  things  had  been 
painfully  seen  as  Mrs  Osburn  lay  too  ill  to  interfere, 
and  now  that  she  was  recovering,  she  determined  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Matthew. 
Let  us  now,  therefore,  return  to  the  cottage,  and 
listen  to  a  few  more  words  which  Mrs  Osburn  spoke 
to  her  child. 

'  How  do  you  mean,  mother?'  asked  Matthew ;  ^  it 
I  don't  get  into  a  passion,  and  don't  tell  lies,  and  do 
as  you  bid  me,  is  not  that  being  good  V 

'  It  is  right,  my  child,  to  do  these  things,'  she  an- 
swered ;  ^  but  you  are  not  good,  if,  all  the  time,  you 
are  giving  way  to  your  natural  selfish  temper.  God 
says,  "  Whatsover  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  '     (St.  Matt.  vii.  12.) 

'  Oh,  I  remember  learning  that  verse,'  interrupted 
Matthew,  *  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  meant  we 
w^ere  not  to  be  selfish.' 

^  It  teaches  you,'  continued  Mrs  Osburn,  '  not  to 
please  yourself  at  the  expense  of  another  ;  and  if  you 
don't  try  to  obey  this  command  of  God's  as  well  as 
others,  you  cannot  be  called  good,  Matthew.  Besides, 
if  you  indulge  selfishness,  it  will  lead  you  to  dis- 
obedience, as  it  did  just  now  for  a  moment ;  and  it 
makes  you  unkind,  and  unfeeling  for  others  ;  indeed, 
you  do  not  know  where  the  evil  wiU  end.'  Matthew 
held  down  his  head  again,  for  he  remembered  how, 
only  that  morning,  he  had  made  his  brother  angry 
by  insisting  upon  carrying  up  his  mother's  break- 
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fast  himself,  when  John  very  much  wished  to  do  it. 
lie  did  not,  however,  say  anything,  while  his  mother 
continued,  '  Supposing,  Matthew,  }  ou  were  to  take 
care  of  your  bed  of  flowers  by  digging  the  ground, 
and  cutting  the  plants,  but  never  gave  them  any  water 
in  a  dry  season,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? ' 

*  They  would  die,  mother,'  he  said. 

^  So  it  is  not  enough  for  you  to  be  gentle  and 
trutliful — you  must  also  be  unselfish.  And  again, 
jMatthew,  supposing  a  maggot  got  to  the  root  of  your 
lilies,  would  it  be  enough  to  water  them,  and  dig 
about  them,  and  to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  and 
leave  the  maggot  there  V 

'  No,  it  must  be  taken  away,  or  the  plant  would 
soon  die,'  returned  Matthew. 

'  Would  leaving  one  maggot  matter,  Matthew  V 

'  Yes,  indeed  it  would,  mother.  One  would  very 
soon  destroy  the  root ;  besides,  I  don't  think  there 
ever  is  only  one ;  they  seem  to  increase  so  fast.' 

'  So  one  unrestrained  fault,  my  dear  boy,'  said  Mrs 
Osburn,  '  will  lead  you  to  many  sins,  and  destroy 
your  soul.  Go  and  think  over  this,'  she  continued, 
'  and  remember  that  the  insect  at  the  root  of  a  plant 
is  like  the  selfishness  of  your  heart,  which,  unless  you 
put  it  quite  away,  will  make  you  altogether  unholy.' 

^  I  think,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  I  have  now  read 
enough  to  help  you  to  understand  the  Collect,  where 
we  pray  that  we  may  put  away  the  leaven  of  malice 
and  wickedness,  so  that  we  may  serve  God  in  pureness 
of  living  and  truth ;  and  I  will  only  say  to  you,  what 
Mrs  Osburn  said  to  Matthew,  Go  and  think  about 
it,  boys,  and  see  if  you  have  any  one  sin  which 
is  spreading  in  your  heart,  and  which,  if  indulged, 
will  destroy  your  spiritual  life.' 
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OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY.. 

€i)t  ^ttonii  ^uuirap  after  €astn*. 

COLLECT. 

Almighty  God^  who  hast  given  Thine  only  Son  to  he 
unto  us  hoth  a  sacrijice  for  sin,  and  also  an  ensample 
of  godly  life  ;  Give  us  grace  that  we  may  always 
most  thankfully  receive  that  His  inestimable  heneft, 
and  also  daily  endeavour  ourselves  to  follow  the 
blessed  steps  of  His  most  holy  life  ,-  through  the  same 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

The  following  Sunday,  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
body, found  Fred's  father  still  living,  though  there 
was  no  chance  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  The  fever 
still  kept  upon  him,  and  it  was  not  thought  that  his 
reduced  strength  could  hold  out  much  longer. 

Mr  Walton  had  visited  him  daily  throughout  the 
week,  feeling  very  thankful  that  so  much  time  was 
granted  to  the  poor  man  to  prepare  for  his  awful 
change. 

John  Elwood  had  always  been  a  quiet,  well-behaved 
man,  and  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  Mr  Walton 
had  hoped,  by  his  devout  and  regular  attendance  at 
Church,  and  some  few  conversations  he  had  had  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  religion,  that  he  was  really 
seeking  the  '  one  thing  needful.'  Still  Mr  Walton 
was  very  glad  to  give  him  more  instruction,  and  to 
find,  upon  closer  intercourse  with  him,  that  he  was 
not  mistaken.  He  found  him  a  penitent,  really 
mourning  over  his  sins,  and  looking  with  trustful 
faith  to  a  crucified  Saviour,  thankfully  receiving 
the  benefit  of  His  death,  after  trying  to  follow  the 
No.  33.  k 
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steps  of  His  most  holy  life,  and  now  able  calmly 
and  trustfully  to  meet  death,  through  the  same  Jesus 
Christ  his  Lord. 

Fred's  first  burst  of  grief  had  passed  away,  and, 
child-like,  he  began  almost  to  think  that  his  father 
might  yet  recover.  ^  I  don't  think  he  is  nearly  so 
bad  as  he  was  ;  I  hope  he'll  get  better,'  was  his  reply 
to  ^liss  Walton's  inquiries  about  his  father.  '  I 
really  think  he  will,  don't  you  V  he  said,  looking  into 
Miss  Walton's  face  for  a  confirmation  of  his  hope. 
But  Miss  Walton  did  not  dare  to  encourage  it,  and 
poor  Fred's  fears  returned. 

^  We  must  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  God,'  she  said ; 
^  I  think  it  will  not  be  long  before  He  calls  him 
home.' 

After  a  few  moments'  silence,  she  said,  *  I  sent  for 
you,  Fred,  to  tell  you  that  I  am  making  inquiries 
about  a  place  for  you.  Would  you  like  to  be  a  ser- 
vant to  a  kind  lady  not  very  far  from  here  V 

Fred's  eyes  brightened  as  she  spoke,  and  he 
replied,  ^  Oh  !  I  should  like  it  better  than  anything. 
I  have  always  wished  to  be  a  servant ;  am  I  really 
to  go  ?' 

'  I  think  it  is  very  likely,  Fred,'  returned  Miss 
Walton,  *  but  I  would  not  fix  anything  until  I  had 
talked  to  you,  and  found  out  whether  you  wished  it. 
You  would  have  to  take  care  of  a  little  pony,  and 
wait  upon  the  lady  ;  and  she  says  that  the  clergyman 
v/ould  like  you  to  join  the  choir  there,  and  that  you 
shall  be  regularly  taught  singing,  as  you  are  here.' 

^  Oh  !  how  very  nice  that  would  be  !  only,'  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  tone  of  grief,  ^  I  should  have  to  leave 
you  all.     I  could  not  go  while  father  is  so  ill.' 

'  No,  Fred,  indeed  you  shall  not.  Don't  be  un- 
happy about  that.  If  you  go  at  all,  it  shall  not  be 
until  your  poor  father  is  either  better  or  gone  to  his 
rest ;  but  I  am  not  certain  about  the  lady's  taking 
you  yet ;  I  am  going  to  make  more  inquiries,  and 
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you  must  talk  to  your  parents,  and  make  up  your 
mind  about  it.' 

'  Oh  !  ma'am,  I  am  sure  they  will  want  me  to  go, 
and  I  should  like  it  so  much,  only  I  don't  like  to 
leave  you.     Who  would  teach  me  on  Sundays  V 

'  Perhaps  the  clergyman  will,  Fred  ;  the  lady  said 
you  should  still  be  instructed.  It  will  be  a  trial  to 
leave  your  home,  I  am  sure,  but  you  must  be  brave 
about  it ;  and  remember  what  a  help  it  will  be  to  your 
mother;  and  you  wished,  Fred,  you  know,  to  help  her.' 

^  Oh,  yes  !  that  will  be  very  nice,'  he  said ;  '  I  will 
think  of  that ;  but  nobody  wiU  teach  me  like  you,' 
and  again  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Poor  Mss  Walton  had  hard  work  to  prevent  her- 
self from  following  his  example,  for  she  had  no  idea 
Fred's  affection  was  so  strong,  and  she  felt,  when  she 
seemed  likely  soon  to  lose  him,  more  than  ever 
drawn  to  him.  However,  she  tried  to  answer  him 
cheerfully,  '  You  will  find  kind  friends,  if  you  are  a 
good  boy,  I  am  sure,'  she  said ;  '  I  hear  that  Mr 
Dale,  the  clergyman,  is  a  very  kind  man,  and  par- 
ticularly fond  of  his  choir-boys  ;  and  Mrs  Woodviile, 
the  lady  who  has  inquired  about  you,  always  likes 
to  have  a  boy  who  can  sing,  for  she  takes  great 
interest  in  the  choir  too.  I  have  no  doubt,  Fred,  you 
will  be  very  happy.' 

Talking  in  this  way  diverted  Fred's  thoughts  from 
the  pain  of  parting,  and  at  length,  Avhen  he  left  Miss 
Walton,  it  was  with  happy  anticipations  about  his 
future  life,  and  with  a  promise  from  Miss  Walton 
that  she  would  let  him  know  as  soon  as  ever  she 
heard  again. 

When  they  met  in  the  school  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Fred  ventured  to  ask  if  Miss  Walton  had  heard, 
but  aU  she  could  tell  him  was,  that  she  expected 
Mrs  Woodviile  next  day,  when  everything  should  be 
fixed,  and  Fred  should  see  her.  They  then  began 
the  lesson. 
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^  What  gift  do  we  say  Almighty  God  has  given  T 
asked  Miss  Walton. 

Several.  His  ^only  Son.' 

Miss  W.  What  two  things  do  we  say  He  gave 
Him  for? 

All.  '  To  be  unto  us  both  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
also  an  example  of  godly  life.' 

Miss  W.  For  whose  sins  was  He  a  sacrifice  ? 

All.  For  our  sins.  '  He  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land 
of  tlie  living :  for  the  transgression  of  My  people  was 
He  stricken.''     (Isaiah,  liii.  8.) 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  sacrifice  ? 

Edward.  An  offering;:  made  to  God. 

Miss  W.  What  is  the  first  offering  we  read  of? 

George.  Cain  and  Abel  brought  offerings  unto 
God. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  of  what  ? 

Francis.  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground, 
Abel  the  firstlings  of  his  flock. 

Miss  W.  Which  of  those  two  was  a  type  of  Christ  % 

Several.  Abel's  lamb. 

Miss  \V.  Yes,  because  in  his  sacrifice  there  was 
shedding  of  blood.      And  were  sacrifices  continued  ? 

George.  Yes ;  calves,  lambs,  and  goats,  were  offered 
up  among  the  Jews. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  all  these  were  sacrifices  for  sin  ;  and 
what  was  shed? 

All.  Blood. 

Miss  W.  And  of  what  were  they  types  ? 

Edward.  Of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

Miss  W.  How  was  His  blood  shed  ? 

Charley.  In  His  death  upon  the  cross,  by  the  nails 
and  the  crowTi  of  thorns,  and  the  spear. 

Mi8s  W.  Yes,  upon  the  altar  of  the  cross  He 
offered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  Was  this  a 
benefit  to  us  %     He  was  lifted  up — why  % 

Fred.  '  That  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.'     (St.  John,  iii.  15.) 
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Miss  W.  The  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for 
the  sheep,  and  saveth  them  from — what  ? 

David.  From  the  wolf. 

Miss  W.  So  our  Good  Shepherd  by  death  delivered 
us  from — what  great  enemy  ? 

Edivard,  From  the  devil. 

Miss  W.  How,  then,  do  we  pray  that  we  may 
receive  this  benefit  ? 

Andi'ew.  '  Most  thankfully.' 

Miss  W.  We  ought  to  receive  it  thankfuUy,  be- 
cause it  is  inestimable.     What  does  that  mean  ? 

Several.  Above  all  price. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  there  are  two  thing§  which  make 
the  benefit  of  His  sacrifice  inestimable.  Has  it 
gained  much  for  us  ? 

Edward.  Oh,  yes  !  everything. 

Miss  W.  We  know  not  how  great  are  the  things 
which  He  has  gained  for  us,  and  never  shall  fully 
know  in  this  world,  therefore  His  sacrifice  is  called — 
what  ? 

'  Inestimable,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Again,  Who  was  the  sacrifice  ? 

Fred.  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Word,  the 
Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  person. 
He  who  *  was  God,'  was  the  sacrifice — therefore  we 
may  say  truly,  it  is —  ? 

'  Inestimable,  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  value  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
benefits  which  it  procured  for  us,  make  it  indeed 
inestimable ;  and  how  should  it  be  received  by  us  ? 

All  *  Most  thankfuUy.' 

Miss  W.  What  else,  besides  a  sacrifice,  is  our 
Blessed  Saviour  to  us  ? 

All,  An  ensample. 

Miss  W.  What  is  meant  by  an  ^  ensample  ?' 

Edward.  One  who  sets  an  example. 

Miss  W.  Of  what  do  we  say  He  is  an  ensample  % 
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Several.  ^  Of  gotlly  life.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  because,  although  living  among  men 
as  man,  He  was  also  God.  His  life,  then,  upon 
earth,  was — whose  life? 

Francis.  The  life  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  His  life, 
the  more  godly  will  be  ours.  Did  He  point  out 
Himself  as  an  ensample  ? 

George.  Yes ;  '  Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  Me.'  (St.  Matt.  xi.  29.) 

Miss  W.  And  after  washing  the  feet  of  His  dis- 
ciples, what  did  Pie  say  ? 

Francis.  *  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye 
should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.'  (St.  John, 
xiii.  15.) 

Miss  W.  Can  you  remember  any  other  texts  in 
which  we  are  told  that  Christ  is  our  ensample  ? 

Alfred.  '  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us 
an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  His  steps.' 
(1  Pet.  ii.  21.) 

Miss  fV.  What  do  we  therefore  pray  we  may  have 
grace  to  do  ? 

Several.  '  Daily  endeavour  ourselves  to  follow  the 
blessed  steps  of  His  most  holy  life.' 

Miss  W.  If  we  are  to  follow  our  ensample,  He 
must  be — where  ? 

Fred,  Before  us. 

Miss  W,  In  the  Gospel  to-day,  what  is  Christ 
compared  to  ? 

Andrew.  A  shepherd. 

Miss  W.  And  who  are  the  sheep  % 

Several.  Christian  people. 

Miss  W.  Now  look  what  is  said  in  the  third  and 
fourth  verses  about  the  sheep  following. 

James.  '  He  caUeth  His  own  sheep  by  name,  and 
leadeth  them  out.  And  when  he  putteth  forth  His 
own  sheep.  He  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow 
Him:  (St.  John,  x.  3,4.) 
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^  Please,  ma*am,'  said  Alfred,  ^  shepherds  don't  go 
before  the  sheep  now :  they  diive  them.' 

*  Yes,  Alfred,'  answered  Miss  Walton,  ^  I  know 
they  do,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  East ;  there  the  shep- 
herds still  go  before  the  sheep,  and  they  follow.  I 
myself  have  seen  a  whole  flock  of  sheep  following 
their  shepherd.  We  must  remember  this,  rightly  to 
understand  our  Lord's  comparison.  Now  you  say 
He  is  our  ensample  because  he  has —  ? 

'  Gone  before,'  said  David. 

Miss  W.  And  we  as  His  sheep  must  do  what  ? 

All.  Follow  Him. 

Miss  W,  Are  we  told  to  follow  Him  in  the 
Bible? 

Edward,  Yes  ;  ^  Be  ye  therefore  followers  of  God, 
as  dear  children.'  (Eph.  v.  1.) 

Miss  W,  When  did  our  Blessed  Lord  begin  to  be 
our  ensample  ? 

Charley.  From  the  time  of  His  birth. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  because  then  He  became — what  ? 

'  Man,'  replied  several. 

Miss  W.  And  from  the  time  of  His  birth,  where 
did  His  steps  lead  Him  to  ? 

^  To  death  f  asked  Edward. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  to  death,  Edward ;  but  was  there 
nothing  beyond  ?  Why  does  St.  Paul  say  he  endured 
the  cross  ? 

George.  ^For  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Kim.' 
(Heb.  xii.  2.) 

Miss  W.  Then  His  steps  led  Him  through  death 
to — what  ? 

Alfred.   Glory. 

Miss  W.  Having  endured  the  cross,  and  despised 
the  shame.  Pie  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God  ;  His  path,  though  one  of  suffering, 
led  Him  to  glory.  And  this  is  the  path  we  are  to 
tread  if  we  would —  ? 

'  Follow  Him,'  said  Charley.     , 
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Miss  W,  Yes  ;  St.  Paul  tells  us  to  lay  aside  every 
weight,  that  we  may  do — what  ? 

Francis.  '  Run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith.'  (Heb.  xii.  1,  2.) 

3Iiss  W.  Very  well.  Our  path,  then,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  our  great  Ensample,  but  in  order  to  walk 
rightly  along  it,  where  must  we  set  our  feet  ? 

Charley.  In  His  footsteps. 

Miss  W.  And  must  we  do  this  only  now  and 
then? 

Fred.  No,  we  must  ^  daily  endeavour'  to  follow  His 
steps. 

Miss  W.  Will  Christ  having  gone  before  be  of  any 
avail  to  us  if  we  are  not  careful  to  follow  Him  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Certainly  not.  Supposing  some  one  were 
leading  you  through  a  difficult  tangled  path  in  a 
wood  ;  what  would  be  your  only  safeguard  ? 

All.  To  keep  the  guide  in  sight,  and  to  go  just 
where  he  goes. 

Miss  W.  It  would  not  do  to  take  what  looked  like 
a  short  cut,  and  join  him  again,  would  it  ? 

'  No,  we  might  be  lost  if  we  did  that,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Or  would  it  do  to  sit  down  and  rest 
while  he  went  on  ? 

'  No,'  said  several,  *  we  should  lose  sight  of  him, 
or  not  be  able  to  come  up  with  him  again.' 

Miss  W,  So  it  is  in  following  the  steps  of  Christ, 
we  must  go  exactly  in  His  steps,  and  we  must  keep , 
Him  ever  in  sight :  and  must  we  follow  Him  to-day, 
and  sit  and  rest  to-morrow  ? 

Several.  No,  we  must  daily  follow  Him. 

Miss  W.  This,  boys,  is  what  I  wish  you  particularly 
to  notice.  We  pray  that  we  may  daily  follow  the 
blessed  steps  of  His  most  holy  life.  It  is  not  only 
now  and  then  that  we  are  to  look  at  Him,  and  follow 
Him,  but  daily,  in  every  little  concern.      In  our 
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smallest  actions  lie  is  otir  Ensaniple.  And  is  He 
only  an  en  sample  to  grown-up  people  ? 

Alfred,  No,  to  children  too. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  because  He  was  a  Child,  and  has 
left  His  childish  footsteps  in  which  you  may  tread. 
When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  whose  business  did 
He  say  He  must  do  ? 

Edgar.  The  business  of  His  Father. 

Miss  W,  And  whom  did  He  mean  by  His  Father? 

Alt  God. 

Miss  W,  What,  then,  did  He  teach  boys  like  you 
first  to  care  about  ? 

Alfred.  The  business  of  God. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  it  was  not  amusement,  it  was  not 
work,  that  He  first  attended  to  ;  it  was  the  business 
of  God.  He  had  condescended  to  seek  instruction 
from  whom  ? 

'  The  doctors  of  the  temple,'  said  Edw^ard. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  appointed  teachers.  He  sought 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  so  taught  boys,  like 
you,  to  mind  the  things  of  God  and  heaven,  even 
while  you  are  boys.  He  was  your  Ensample.  And 
again,  when  His  parents  called  Him,  did  He  refuse 
to  go? 

David.  No,  He  went  down  to  Nazareth,  '  and  was 
subject  unto  them.'  (St.  Luke,  ii.  51.) 

Miss  W.  What  did  He  then  set  you  an  example  of? 

'  Obedience,'  said  several. 

'  Submission,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  obedience,  submission,  and  humihty, 
in  that  E[e  who  was  God,  would  subject  Himself  to 
man.  Thus  it  is,  boys,  that  in  every  action  of  your 
daily  life,  He  may  be  a  pattern  to  you  ;  and  you  must 
endeavour  to  follow  His  steps.  The  Epistle  will 
give  us  one  more  example.  What  does  St.  Peter  say 
is  thank-w^orthy  ? 

George.  '  If  a  man  for  conscience  toward  God 
endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully.' 
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Miss  W.  Do  you,  as  boys,  never  suffer  wrongfully, 
or  are  you  never  accused  falsely  ? 

^  I  think  we  are  sometimes,  ma'am,'  said  Charley. 

3Iiss  W.  I  dare  say  you  are ;  accused,  perhaps, 
of  making  a  noise,  when  you  have  not  been  doing 
go,  or  of  acts  of  mischief  that  you  have  had  nothing 
to  do  \vith.  Now,  in  such  circumstances  as  these, 
what  does  Christ's  example  teach  you  ? 

^  To  bear  it  patiently,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W,  Why? 

*  Because,  when  He  was  reviled,  He  reviled  not 
aojain;  when  He  suffered.  He  threatened  not,'  said 
Alfred.     (1  St.  Peter,  ii.  23.) 

Miss  W.  I  mention  this,  boys  (though  I  have  said 
something  of  the  kind  before),  because,  from  what  I 
observe,  I  think  you  have  often  to  bear  blame  which 
you  don't  quite  deserve,  and  are  falsely  accused.  Do 
you  remember  that  day  when  I  came  to  see  you  in 
the  fields,  Charley,  what  you  told  me  ? 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  remember,  about  the  rushes ;  master 
would  have  that  I  had  pulled  them  from  his  pond, 
and  I  had  not.' 

Miss  PV,  Yes ;  and  do  you  remember  you  were 
very  angry,  and  said  some  naughty  things  about  your 
master  ? 

'  I  do  remember  that  I  was  angry,'  he  answered, 
blushing,  '  because  he  did  scold  me  so  crossly,  and 
wouldn't  believe  a  word  I  said  when  I  told  him 
where  I  had  got  them.' 

*  Well,  Charley,  I  allow  this  was  very  hard  for  you 
to  bear,'  said  Miss  Walton,  kindly,  '  but  still  it  was 
your  duty  to  be  patient,  that  so  you  might  follow  the 
blessed  steps  of  Christ,  your  Ensample.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  1  did  not  think  about  that,'  said 
Charley,  again  ;  '  but  I'm  not  angry  now.' 

Miss  W,  No,  I  hope  you  are  not ;  it  was  not  a 
thing  about  which  your  anger  was  likely  to  last  long. 
But  you  say  you  did  not  think  of  Christ,  your  En- 
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sample;  that  Is  to  say,  Charley,  going  through  the 
tangled  wood,  you  lost  sight  of  your  guide.  Did 
you  not  say  that  was  dangerous  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  answered  all  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  So  it  is  dangerous,  my  boys,  to  lose  sight 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  guide ;  therefore,  while  you  pray 
for  grace  to  follow  Him,  you  must  daily  endeavour 
yourselves  to  keep  Him  ever  in  sight,  and  to  set 
your  feet  in  His  steps,  that  so  you  may  ivitli  Him 
reach  your  journey's  end ;  for  unless  you  reach  it  with 
Him,  you  can  never  reach  it  at  all.  You  will  be  lost 
in  the  many  dangers  that  surround  you,  and,  at  last, 
like  a  helpless  sheep,  be  devoured  by  the  enemy. 

The  half-hour  striking^  warned  Miss  Walton  to 
stop,  and  prepare  the  children  for  Church.  As  she 
closed  her  book,  she  said,  '  Remember  your  Ensample, 
boys,  in  the  House  of  God,  and,  like  Him,  attend  to 
your  Father's  business.' 

In  the  afternoon  she  read  another  chapter  of 

THE  TWIN  BROTHERS. 
CHAPTER  II. 

As  Matthew  turned  away  from  his  mother,  and 
walked  out  into  the  garden,  he  thought,  '  I  won't  be 
selfish  any  more.  I  should  not  like  to  be  very  wicked,' 
without,  however,  praying  to  God  to  help  him.  He 
thought  it  could  not  be  very  difficult,  and  that  he 
would  remember  about  the  one  maggot  destroying  a 
root,  and  that  would  help  him ;  so  taking  up  a  spade, 
he  began  to  work  in  his  garden,  which  he  was  very 
anxious  to  get  into  order  by  the  time  his  mother  was 
able  to  go  out.  He  had  not  been  digging  long, 
when  his  brother  John  came  running  in  from  school. 
'  Oh,  Mat,'  he  cried,  *  do  leave  your  digging,  and 
play  a  game  of  marbles  with  me  between  school- 
hours.' 

'  No,'  replied  Matthew,  quickly,  *  I  want  to  dig.' 
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*  You  can  dig  after  I  have  gone  to  school,'  retnmecl 
John,  *  and  I  can't  play  at  marbles  then.  See !  I 
have  got  some  new  ones,  so  do  come  and  play.' 

Again  Matthew  replied,  ^  I  tell  you  I  can't,  John. 
I  want  to  get  on  w^ith  the  garden ;  you  can  find  some- 
body else  to  play  with  you.' 

'  No,  I  can't,'  answered  John ;  ^  but  if  you  won't 
play,  you  won't,  so  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Lend  me 
a  spade,  then,  and  I'll  dig  too,'  he  continued,  snatch- 
ing up  a  spade  which  lay  near,  and  beginning, 
rather  roughly,  to  dig  a  bed  close  by. 

^  There,  now !  do  take  care,  John ;  see,  you'll 
cut  the  flowers  to  pieces,  if  you  dig  in  that  way ;  I 
wish  you  would  let  the  garden  alone,'  cried  Matthew. 

*  No,  I  shan't,'  replied  John,  halif  inclined  to  be 
vexed,  '  I  know  how  to  dig  as  well  as  you.' 

This  was  not  quite  correct,  for  John  seemed 
always  in  a  hurry,  and  did  not  take  time  to  dig  as 
well  as  Matthew,  who  was  more  quiet  and  steady  in 
his  ways  ;  and  now,  being  a  little  bit  vexed  that  Mat- 
thew would  not  play  marbles  with  him,  he  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings  by  digging  with  more  than  usual 
quickness,  and  some  violence.  But  presently  he 
began  to  tell  Matthew  what  had  happened  in  the 
school  that  morning,  and  w^as  in  the  very  midst  of  de- 
scribing, with  great  interest,  how  he  had  got  up  to  the 
top  of  his  class,  when  in  his  eagerness  he  allowed 
nearly  a  spade  full  of  earth  to  fall  over  on  the  nicely 
kept  path  which  bordered  the  bed. 

^  There !  look  again  what  you  have  done !'  cried 
Matthew,  interrupting  him  without  consideration. 
<I  knew  how  it  would  be.  You  shan't  dig  any 
more.' 

*  Nonsense  !  I'll  take  it  up  again,'  returned  John, 
with  good  humour,  beginning  as  he  spoke  to  do  so ; 
but  Matthew  again  interposed  : 

*  No,  you  shan't  take  it  up,'  he  said,  ^  you'll  make 
it  worse  ;  let  it  alone.' 

13 
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In  an  instant  John  stopped  short,  and  turning 
fiercely  round,  gave  an  angry  glance  at  his  brother, 
saying,  ^  Work  by  yourself,  then,  Til  not  stay  with 
you,'  and  throwing  his  spade  towards  Matthew  with 
great  violence,  ran  angrily  away. 

He  did  not  stop  to  see  where  it  fell,  nor  did  he 
notice  the  sharp  cry  of  agony  which  escaped  from 
Matthew  as  the  blade  lit  upon  his  foot,  cutting  a 
deep  gash,  from  which,  in  an  instant,  the  blood 
gushed  out.  Matthew  gave  but  one  cry,  and  then  a 
sickly  feehng  overpowered  him,  and  he  fell  fainting  to 
the  ground. 

But  John,  leaving  the  garden,  had  run  on,  his  face 
crimson  with  passion,  noticing  notliing,  till  just  as  he 
was  turning  the  corner  of  the  garden  wall  he  met  his 
father,  who  stretched  out  his  arms,  trying  to  stop 
him.  Without  pausing  to  think,  John  endeavoured 
to  dash  past  his  father,  striking  him  a  violent  blow 
in  the  attempt ;  but  not  succeeding,  found  himself 
held  firmly  in  his  father's  grasp. 

'  What  does  this  mean,  John,'  asked  his  father  with 
some  anger,  ^  and  what  was  that  scream  I  heard  just 
now  V 

'  I  know  nothing  about  a  scream ;  let  me  go, 
father.  I  loill  go,'  said  the  passionate  boy,  as  he 
continued  to  struggle  fiercely  for  liberty.  His 
struggles,  however,  were  in  vain. 

^  John,  you  come  back  with  me,'  said  his  father 
again;  and  notwithstanding  his  lameness,  he  managed 
to  drag  the  angry  child  towards  home,  entering  the 
garden  by  the  same  gate  out  of  which  John  had 
come  the  moment  before.  Turning  along  the  path 
which  led  to  the  house,  they  suddenly  came  in  sight 
of  ^latthew,  who  lay  pale  as  death  on  the  path, 
covered  with  blood,  and  quite  senseless  ! 

This  sight  stopped  John's  struggles,  while  he 
turned  pale,  too  ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  escape  now 
that  his  father  let  go  his  hold,  saying,  '  Kun,  run  for 

45 
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the  doctor,  John  ;  how  did  this  happen  ?  and  send 
somebody  to  carry  the  child  in  ;  I  can't  stoop  to  take 
him  up.' 

But  John  did  not  move  ;  he  stood  paralysed,  for 
he  knew  that  it  was  his  work.  His  father's  question, 
*  How  did  this  happen  V  was  the  only  thing  that  he 
heard,  while  the  power  to  answer  it  seemed  to  have 
gone.  Happily  at  that  moment  a  neighbour  passing 
by  heard  the  words  which  Osburn  had  spoken,  and 
ran  in  to  see  whether  she  could  assist.  She  raised  the 
fainting  child  in  her  arms,  and  carried  him  to  the 
house,  while  the  poor  father  hastened  forward  to 
prepare  his  wife  for  the  sight  of  her  boy. 

^  Go  for  the  doctor,  John,  quick  !'  said  the  neigh- 
bour ;  '  don't  stand  there  looking  stupid  ;  you'll  have 
your  brother  bleed  to  death  while  you  stand  there 
doing  nothing,  if  you  don't  make  haste.' 

These  words  roused  John  from  his  stupor:  he 
started,  and  crying  out,  *  Die  !  he  shan't  die !'  he 
almost  flew  towards  the  house  of  the  surgeon. 

In  the  meantime  ISiatthew  was  carried  into  the 
cottage,  the  kind  neighbour  endeavouring,  as  best  she 
could,  to  stop  the  bleeding.  He  was  laid  upon  the 
bed  with  his  leg  raised  up,  and  his  poor  mother 
stood  by  him  sprinkling  water  upon  his  face,  and 
applying  scent  to  his  nose,  watching  eagerly  for  his 
returning  senses. 

But  the  bleeding  did  not  subside,  though  it  was 
less  violent  than  at  first,  and  much  they  feared  he 
would  bleed  to  death  before  the  doctor  arrived. 
Happily,  however,  on  reaching  the  surgery,  John 
found  him  at  home,  and  his  earnest,  fi'ightened  man- 
ner had  made  the  doctor  run  with  all  speed  :  well  it 
was  he  did,  for  the  blood  was  flowing  still,  and  had 
he  not  arrived  to  stop  it,  the  consequences  must  have 
been  fatal. 

The  bleeding  once  stopped,  and  the  foot  bound 
up,  Matthew's  senses  by  degrees  returned,  and  the 
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doctor  desired  Mrs  Osbum  not  to  fret  herself, 
assuring  her  that  he  hoped  and  thought  no  serious 
consequences  would  follow ;  then,  telling  Matthew 
to  keep  his  foot  quite  still,  and  to  stay  in  bed,  he 
left  the  room,  and  went  down  stairs. 

He  need  hardly  have  given  this  order,  for  Mat- 
thew was  far  too  weak  with  the  loss  of  blood  to  wish 
to  move. 

And  now  came  the  question,  how  did  the  accident 
happen  'i  and  John,  with  a  trembling  heart,  confessed 
at  once  that  he  had  thrown  the  spade  at  Matthew  in  a 
passion,  but  with  many  tears  declared  he  did  not 
mean  to  hurt  him,  and  that  he  was  very  sorry  it  had 
happened. 

^  That  may  be  very  lil?:ely,'  returned  the  doctor, 
who  was  a  rough-mannered  man,  though  not  really 
unkind,  *  but  your  sorrow  does  not  do  your  brother 
any  good,  you  might  have  killed  him  in  your  anger. 
If  I  was  your  father  I  should  give  you  something  to 
make  you  remember  this,  and  cure  you  of  your 
passion ;'  saying  this,  he  left  the  house,  promising 
soon  to  call  again. 

It  was  true  that  John  did  feel  very  sorry  that  his 
brother  was  hurt,  but  how  far  he  was  really  peni- 
tent for  his  sinful  anger,  the  future  will  show.  He 
now  stood  alone  with  his  father,  waiting  to  hear 
what  he  would  say  to  the  doctor's  proposal.  ^  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  gentleman  is  not  right,'  thought 
Mr  Osburn,  as  the  doctor  left  the  house,  '  but  the 
boy  cries  so,  and  seems  so  vexed  about  his  brother, 
that  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  punish  him.  I  think 
he  has  had  punishment  enough  in  seeing  his  brother 
suffer ;  and  he  confessed  that  it  was  his  doing  so 
nobly,  that  I  can't  find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him.' 
Thus  argued  Osburn,  although  something  seemed  to 
tell  him  all  the  time  that  what  the  doctor  said  was 
right,  and  that  he  ought  to  punish  John,  not  because 
of  the  accident,  but  because  of  his  passion.     He  was 
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not,  however,  a  man  of  much  decision  of  character, 
;ind  John  was  a  great  favourite  ;  he  therefore  called 
him  to  his  side,  and  said,  '  What  the  doctor  says  I 
believe  is  right,  John;  I  ought  to  give  you  some- 
thing to  make  you  remember  this,  and  teach  you 
that  you  are  not  to  get  into  such  furies.  What  have 
you  to  say  for  yourself?' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  father,  that  Mat  was  hurt,'  he 
sobbed  out.  ^  You  may  beat  me,  if  you  like.  I  don't 
care ;'  for  he  really  felt  as  if  to  be  beaten  would  almost 
relieve  his  feelings,  and  take  off  some  of  the  blame. 

'  Nay,  my  boy,  I  would  rather  not  beat  you,' 
returned  his  father,  '  if  you  are  really  sorry,  and  will 
not  do  so  any  more.  Go  and  tell  your  mother  how 
it  happened,  for  she  has  not  heard  any  thing.  She 
is  lying  down  in  the  little  room  next  to  Matthew,  and 
she  will  talk  to  you ;'  and  thus  satisfying  his  con- 
science, he  sent  John  aw^ay. 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  John  would  almost 
rather  have  been  beaten  than  bear  to  see  his  mother's 
sorrowful  face ;  he  therefore  turned  reluctantly  up 
stairs,  thinking  within  himself  that  he  w^ould  sit  by 
Matthew,  instead  of  going  to  his  mother..  He  step- 
ped softly  into  the  room,  and  was  just  seating  him- 
self by  Matthew's  bed-side,  who  had  now  fallen  into 
a  quiet  sleep,  when  he  heard  his  mother  gently  call- 
ing him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  move  on  into  the 
room  where  she  lay. 

'  Can  you  tell  me  how  Matthew  managed  to  hurt 
himself  so  much?'  she  asked,  as  John  approached  her. 

John  again  confessed  the  truth,  turning  his  head 
away,  so  as  not  to  see  his  mother's  face ;  '  Father 
told  me  to  teU  you  all,'  he  said ;  '  and  I  am  very  sorry 
that  Mat  was  hurt.' 

'  You  ought  indeed  to  be  sorry,'  replied  his  mother, 
gravely.  *0h!  John,  what  will  your  temper  lead  you 
to  ?  You  might  have  killed  your  brother  ;  indeed, 
had  not  the  doctor  arrived  when  he  did,  he  told 
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me  Matthew  would  soon  have  bled  to  death : 
will  not  this  be  a  warning  to  you  to  restrain  your 
temper  V  John  did  not  answer,  but  continued  to 
cry,  so  that  his  mother,  too,  thought  he  was  punished 
enough  by  what  he  had  suffered,  and  continued  to 
talk  to  him.  She  said  much  the  same  as  she  had 
done  to  Matthew  about  his  selfishness.  She  told 
him  that  if  he  did  not  restrain  his  passion  it  would 
lead  him  on  to  many  other  faults  ;  and  John  listened 
to  her  though  he  said  but  little,  and  I  believe  he 
really  did  feel  at  the  time  sorry,  not  only  that  his 
brother  was  hurt,  but  that  he  had  allowed  his  passion 
so  completely  to  overcome  him. 

^  But,'  said  his  mother,  ^  remember,  John,  that  if 
this  had  not  happened,  your  fault  would  have  been 
just  as  great  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  this  is  what  I 
want  you  to  remember.  You  displease  God  when 
you  give  way  to  your  temper.  You  grieve  your  kind 
Saviour  who  has  suffered  so  much  for  you.  Think, 
John,  what  He  endured  without  being  angry  ;  what 
scorn  and  what  contradiction,  what  pain  and  insult, 
and  yet  He  was  never  angry.  Set  His  example 
before  you,  John,  and  then  I  think  you  will  not  be  so 
passionate  any  more  ;'  and  then  she  read  to  him  that 
little  verse,  '  Take  my  voke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;'  telling  him 
to  learn  that  verse,  for  it  would  perhaps  help  him  to 
remember.  '  It  is  in  your  daily  little  trials  of  tem- 
per that  you  must  learn  of  Him,'  she  said,  '  learn  to 
be  gentle  instead  of  violent,  to  be  patient  instead  of 
passionate.' 

During  all  the  time  that  his  mother  talked,  John 
was  very  quiet,  and  she  hoped  that  he  had  really  paid 
attention.  Generally,  when  she  attempted  to  talk  to 
him  about  holy  things,  he  had  seemed  impatient,  but 
to-day  he  listened  very  quietly,  and  when  she  stop- 
ped, promised  that  he  would  try  and  not  be  so  pas- 
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With  this  promise  he  left  her,  and  once  more 
glancing  at  Matthew,  who  still  slept,  he  ran  down 
stairs  to  his  usual  occupations,  and  though  he  did 
not  feel  quite  happy  when  the  thought  of  Matthew 
came  into  his  mind,  he  began  by  degrees  to  forget 
his  share  in  it,  that  is,  to  forget  his  own  sin. 

About  two  or  three  hours  after,  the  doctor  re- 
turned to  see  how  his  patient  was  going  on,  and 
finding  John  only  down  stairs,  the  first  thing  he  said, 
was,  '  Well,  my  boy,  did  your  father  take  my 
advice,  and  make  you  suffer  for  your  temper  f 

'  What  is  that  to  you,  sir  ?'  answered  John,  quickly, 
his  temper  roused  by  the  doctor's  abrupt  manner. 

'  Come,  my  man,  you  needn't  get  into  a  passion 
with  me  too,'  returned  the  doctor ;  '  I  see  how  it  is, 
and  the  more  is  the  pity.'  And  as  he  turned  to  go 
up  stairs,  he  muttered,  '  That  boy's  temper  will 
bring  him  to  mischief,  if  it  is  not  curbed ;  the  bad 
leaven  is  there,  which  will  soon  destroy  the  whole 
lump.' 
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®i)e  Ci)iriJ  ^uniray  aftn*  Caster* 

COLLECT. 

Almighty  God^  who  shorvest  to  them  that  he  in  error  the 
light  of  Thy  truths  to  the  intent  that  they  may  return 
into  the  way  of  righteousness  ,-  Grant  unto  all  them 
timt  are  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  Reli- 
gion, that  they  may  eschew  those  things  that  are  con- 
trary to  their  profession,  and  follow  all  such  things 
as  are  agreeahle  to  the  same ;  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

According  to  appointment,  Mrs  Woodville  visited 
Miss  Walton  on  the  Monday,  and  Fred,  with  some 
fear,  set  oiF  to  see  her.  When,  however,  he  really 
reached  the  parlour,  her  look  of  kindness  quite  re- 
assured him. 

*  You  would  like  to  come  and  live  with  me.  Miss 
Walton  teUs  me,'  said  Mrs  Woodville  ;  ^  but  I  want 
to  hear  your  consent  from  your  own  lips,  when  I 
have  told  you  what  you  will  have  to  do.'  And  then 
she  proceeded  to  tell  him,  as  far  as  she  could,  what 
his  daily  work  would  be.  ^  Among  other  things,'  she 
said, '  I  shall  wish  you  to  join  the  choir ;  and  there  is 
a  daily  service  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
which  my  servants  go  in  turn,  but  you,  being  in  the 
choir,  would  go  every  day.  Shall  you  like  that, 
Frederic  V 

^  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  '  very  much.  I  am 
in  the  choir  here,  and  I  do  love  singing.' 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that 
Fred  should  go  to  her  as  soon  as  possible,  and  should 
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have  a  suit  of  clothes,  besides  his  wages.  It  was  with 
a  joyful  heart  that  he  ran  to  tell  his  parents  ;  ^  for 
now,'  thought  he,  '  I  can  help  mother ;  for  it  is  very- 
little  of  my  wages  that  I  shall  want  to  spend,  if  my 
mistress  gives  me  clothes.' 

But  poor  Fred's  joy  was  quickly  turned  to  grief, 
for  the  moment  he  entered  the  cottage  he  was  met 
by  his  little  sister,  saying,  '  Oh,  Fred,  there  you 
are  !  father  wants  you ;  he  is  dying,  the  doctor  says. 
Mr  Walton  is  up  stairs,  and  he  has  asked  for  you 
several  times.' 

Fred  flew  up  stairs,  and  then  stopped  for  an 
instant,  hearing  Mr  Walton's  voice  in  prayer,  but  he 
durst  not  delay  entering.  He  gently  opened  the 
door,  and  in  another  moment  was  kneeling  by  his 
father's  pillow.  A  great  change  had  taken  place 
since  Fred  left  him,  not  an  hour  before.  His  eyes 
were  sunken,  his  lips  colourless,  his  hand  cold  to  the 
touch,  and  he  appeared  insensible.  The  moment 
Mr  Walton's  prayer  was  ended,  Fred  caught  his 
father's  hand,  saying,  earnestly,  *  Speak,  dear  father, 
speak  once  more  to  your  poor  Fred.  Is  he  really, 
really  dead  V  he  asked,  turning  to  Mr  Walton,  in 
great  grief,  finding  that  his  father  did  not  answer 
him. 

^  No,  Fred,'  answered  Mr  Walton,  soothingly, 
*  his  spirit  has  not  yet  gone  to  rest ;  he  will  perhaps 
revive  and  notice  you  soon ;  try  to  be  calm,  my 
child ;  remember  what  happiness,  we  hope,  is  in  store 
for  your  dear  parent,  and  do  not  distress  him  by  your 
grief.  If  he  is  leaving  you  in  sorrow,  we  trust  he  is 
going  to  happiness  himself.' 

With  wonderful  self-control  Fred  instantly  calmed 
himself,  and  still  kneeling  and  holding  his  father's 
hand  in  his,  gazed  eagerly  (seeming  scarcely  to  draw 
his  breath)  upon  the  face  of  his  dying  parent.  How 
still  was  everything  in  that  chamber  of  death  !  None 
were  present  but  Mr  Walton  and  Fred ;  for  Mrs 
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Elwood  had  gone  out  on  some  business  before  the 
change  took  place,  and  had  not  yet  returned,  and  the 
girls  were  too  young  to  be  allowed  to  witness  such  a 
scene.  A  neighbour  was  staying  with  them  down 
stairs,  and  the  doctor  had  just  left  the  house,  after 
doing  all  that  could  be  done  to  ease  the  poor  man's 
dying  moments.  Many  a  neighbour  would  have 
been  glad  to  crowd  into  the  chamber ;  but  Mr  Walton 
begged  them  to  refrain,  for  they  could  be  of  no  use, 
and  would  but  oppress  the  dying  man. 

Again  Mr  Walton  knelt,  and  offered  up  the  prayer 
for  the  departing  soul  in  the  service  for  the  visitation 
of  the  sick,  and  just  as  he  concluded,  the  sick  man 
once  more  opened  his  eyes,  which  instantly  rested 
upon  his  kneeling  son.  A  smile  of  content  lit  up 
his  face,  while,  in  the  lowest  possible  whisper,  he  said, 
'  God  be  with  you,  my  own  dear  child,  and  a  dying 
father's  blessing  rest  upon  you,'  and  almost  before  he 
had  done  speaking,  with  one  slight  shudder,  his  spirit 
fled  to  God  who  gave  it. 

Even  that  slight  shudder  told  Fred  the  truth.  He 
knew  that  all  was  over,  and  that  he  could  no  longer 
distress  his  father  by  his  grief;  and  once  more  bury- 
ing his  face  in  the  bed,  he  sobbed  a  low  gentle  sob. 
His  grief  was  too  sacred  to  be  interrupted,  and  Mr 
Walton  let  him  weep — nay,  even  wept  with  him. 
It  was  not  altogether  sorrow  that  made  him  weep, 
there  was  something  like  comfort  mingled  with  it,  for 
God  was  with  him,  the  father's  blessing  did  rest  upon 
his  dutiful  son. 

Fred  did  not  allow  himself  to  indulge  in  his  sorrow 
long.  He  raised  his  eyes  and  once  more  fixed  them 
upon  his  father ;  and  again,  how  great  was  the 
change  !  The  look  of  care,  of  pain,  of  weariness, 
was  gone,  and  peace,  undying  peace,  had  taken  its 
place.  It  seemed  impossible  to  believe  that,  not 
half  an  hour  before,  that  calm  placid  frame  had  been 
in  suffering ;    for  now  there  was  not  a  trace  of  it 
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in  the  still,  unclouded  brow,  which  lay  cold  in  death. 
How  much  comfort  did  that  long  earnest  look  bring 
to  little  Fred  !  It  seemed  to  give  assurance  that  the 
spirit  was  indeed  in  peace. 

In  a  moment  afterwards  he  heard  his  mother's 
voice,  and  hurriedly  turning  to  ^Ir  Walton,  said,  *  I 
must  go  to  her.' 

!Mr  Walton  took  his  hand  gently,  and  led  him 
down  the  stairs,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  '  Try  to  be  a 
comfort  to  her  now,  my  boy,  and  you  will  best  please 
him  who  has  gone  from  you  for  a  season.' 

On  the  Sunday  after,  John  Elwood's  body  was  laid 
in  its  long  resting-place;  many  were  its  followers,  and 
many  were  those  who  mourned  his  loss,  but  none 
were  there  who  grieved  with  a  grief  so  real,  so  deep, 
so  pure,  as  little  Fred's,  and  yet  his  calmness  sur- 
prised even  Mr  Walton  ;  it  was  not  until  all  had  left 
the  grave  that  Fred  really  gave  vent  to  his  feelings ; 
and  even  then  there  was  nothing  hopeless  in  his 
grief.  It  seemed  as  if  his  father's  blessing  still  sup- 
ported him. 

It  was  soon  fixed  that  Fred  should  go  to  his  situa- 
tion the  following  week,  and  many  times  it  was  said 
in  the  course  of  this  Sunday,  *  We  shall  only  have 
poor  Fred  with  us  one  more  Sunday.' 

'  I  shall  be  so  sorry,  so  very  sorry  to  lose  him,' 
said  Alfred  ;  *  I  do  love  Fred.' 

*  You.  must  not  distress  him  by  talking  about  his 
leaving  to-day,'  said  Miss  Walton ;  ^  he  will  have 
enough  grief  in  the  thought  of  his  poor  father.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,'  said  Francis,  '  I  saw  him  this 
morning,  and  he  said  he  should  like  to  come  to  you 
this  afternoon  ;  and  please,  ma'am,  he  said  he  wished 
you  were  not  going  to  explain  the  Collect  until  the 
afternoon,  for  he  should  so  like  to  hear  it.  He  said 
he  would  rather  be  with  you  teaching  us  than  any- 
where, and  that  he  did  not  lil^ie  missing  the  last  lesson 
but  one  that  he  should  have.' 
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'  I  am  glad  you  told  me,  Francis/  replied  Miss 
Walton,  ^  for  indeed  he  shall  be  gratified.  We  will 
leave  the  Collect  for  the  afternoon,  when  you  may 
all  come  to  my  house,  for  we  must  have  a  very  quiet 
lesson.  You  must  not  distress  his  foelings  by  idle 
mirth.' 

'  Oh,  no  !  ma'am,'  cried  several,  '  we  would  not 
vex  him.     Poor  Fred  !' 

The  boys  kept  their  promise,  and  assembled  very 
quietly  for  their  lesson,  hardly  liking  to  speak  to  each 
other  above  a  whisper ;  and  several  eyes  filled  with 
tears  when  Fred  and  Miss  Walton  entered  together ; 
for  Miss  Walton  had  met  him,  and  spoken  a  few 
words  to  him  in  quiet,  before  he  entered  the  room  ;  and 
now  he  was  quite  calm  :  she  thought  it  best,  therefore, 
to  go  on  mth  the  lesson  just  as  usual. 

They  all  said  the  Collect,  and  then  read  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel. 

<■  Why,'  asked  Miss  Walton,  ^  do  we  say  that  God 
shows  light  to  those  in  error  V 

Several.  '  To  the  intent  that  they  may  return  into 
the  way  of  righteousness.' 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  error  ?' 

Edward.  Fault. 

^  Does  it  not  mean  mistake  f  asked  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  that  is  one  meaning ;  we  speak  of 
error  in  belief,  which  means  a  mistake  in  belief. 
Edward,  however,  is  also  right  in  saying  fliult  or  sin, 
but  it  is  literally  a  wandering  from  the  way.  AVhat 
does  God  show  to  those  who  are  in  sin  ? 

Fred.  The  light  of  His  truth. 

Miss  W.  But  when  He  shows  them  '  the  light,'  is 
it  that  they  may  look  at  it,  and  admire  it,  and  yet 
still  go  on  in  the  way  of  error  ? 

Alfred.  No,  but  in  order  '  that  they  may  return 
into  the  way  of  righteousness.' 

Miss  W.  Exactly  so.  The  light  is  not  to  shine 
for  nothing,  but  to  the  intent  that  those  who  are  in 
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error  may  find  their  way  back  into  the  way  of  rlgh 
teousness.    When  people  have  strayed  in  the  dark 
from   the  right  path,  what  do  they  stand  in  need 
of  to  guide  them  back  again  ? 

Francis.  A  light.     • 

Miss  W.  Who  is  called  the  Light  of  the  world  ? 

George.  Jesus  Christ.  '  I  am  the  Light  of  the 
world  :  he  that  folio weth  ^le  shall  not  walk  in  dark- 
ness, but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.'  (St.  John, 
viii.  12.) 

Miss  W.  And  again,  what  did  our  Saviour  say  of 
Himself  in  St.  John,  xiv.  6  ? 

Samuel.  '  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.' 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  and  once  more,  what  did  He  say 
about  truth  as  he  stood  before  Pilate  ? 

David.  '  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  wit- 
ness unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  My  voice.'     (St.  John,  xviii.  37.) 

Miss  W.  When  was  it,  then,  that  God  first  so 
abundantly  showed  '  the  light  of  His  tnith  f 

Edivard.  When  Jesus  Christ  was  born  as  man. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  He,  the  true  Light,  brought  light 
and  ti'uth  with  Him.  And  for  whom  did  this  light 
shine  ? 

Several.  For  the  whole  world. 

'  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  the 
glory  of  My  people  Israel,'  repeated  George. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  whole  world  was,  as  it  were,  in 
darkness  before  the  true  light  shined ;  but  to  what 
nation  was  the  light  of  truth  first  shown  % 

Charley.  To  the  Jews. 

Miss  W.  The  ^  day-spring,'  or  the  light  *  from  on 
high'  visited  them — why  ? 

All.  '  To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet  into 
the  way  of  peace.'     (St.  Luke,  i.  78,  79.) 

Miss  W.    Into  the  way  of  peace,  or  into  the  way 
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of  righteousness.     But  what  was   the  great  sin  of 
the  Jews  ?     Look  at  St.  John,  iii.  19. 

George.  '  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light^  because  their  deeds  were  evil.' 

'  He  came  unto  His  owm,'  repeated  Fred,  '  and 
His  own  received  Him  not.  The  liglit  shineth 
in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not.' 
(St.  John,  i.  5,  11.)^ 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  this  was  their  great  sin  :  the  ^  light 
of  truth'  shone  upon  them,  and  they  refused  to 
receive  it.  Their  deeds  were  evil,  therefore  they 
hated  the  light,  and  came  not  to  the  light,  lest  their 
deeds  should  be  reproved.  (See  St.  John,  iii.  20.) 
And  what  was  the  consequence  ? 

Edward.  The  light  was  taken  from  them.  '  O 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  !  thou  that  killest  the  prophets, 
and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not !  Behold,  your  house  is 
left  unto  you  desolate.  For  I  say  unto  you.  Ye  shall 
not  see  Me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  He 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  (St.  Matt, 
xxiii.  37-39.) 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  to  this  day  the  Jews  are  in  the 
darkness  that  they  then  chose.  They  judged  them- 
selves unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  and  the  light  was 
sent  to  the  Gentiles.  Now  ive  are  like  the  Jews, 
^  the  Ught  of  truth'  has  shone  upon  us,  for — into 
w^hat  have  we  been  admitted  % 

All.  ^  Into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  religion.' 

Miss  W.  When  were  we  so  admitted  ? 

Several.  At  Holy  Baptism. 

Miss  W,  What  is  the  fellowship  or  company  which 
has  the  *  light'  of  Christ's  religion  ? 

Edioard.  The  Church,  '  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth.'     (1  Tim.,  iii,  15.) 
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Miss  W.  I  have  before  shown  you  that  the  Church 
of  God  has  ever  been  preserved  in  true  religion, 
having  continued  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellow- 
ship, in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers,*  and  to 
this  fellowship  you  say  we  have  been  admitted.  What 
do  we  pray  for  '  all  such  f 

A II.  ^  That  they  may  eschew  those  things  that  are 
contrary  to  their  profession,  and  follow  all  such  things 
as  are  agreeable  to  the  same,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.' 

Miss  W.  And  when  we  were  admitted  into  this 
fellowship,  did  we  make  any  profession  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  we  professed  to  believe  in  the  Creed. 

Miss  W.  And  what  did  we  profess  or  promise  that 
we  would  do  ? 

Several.  Walk  in  God's  holy  will  and  command- 
ments all  the  days  of  our  life. 

Miss  W.  And  did  we  profess  to  give  up  anything  ? 

Several.  Yes,  ^the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps 
and  vanity  of  this  wicked  world,  and  all  the  sinful 
lusts  of  the  flesh.' 

Miss  W,  That  is  right.  Now,  what  do  we  pray 
that  we  may  '  eschew  ?' 

All.  Those  things  which  are  ^  cordrary^  to  our 
*  profession.' 

3Iiss  W.  What  is  meant  by  '  eschew  V 

'  Does  it  mean  to  refuse  V  asked  Fred. 

'  Not  exactly  "  refuse,' "  replied  Miss  Walton.  '  It 
means  to  "  avoid  or  fly  from."  We  must  avoid  those 
things  which  are  "contrary  to  our  profession."  What 
sort  of  a  belief  would  be  "  contrary  to  our  profes- 
sion f" 

Charley.  Any  belief  different  to  the  Creed. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  if  we  do  anything  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God,  we  are  not  following  our  profession. 
What  does  St.  Peter  in  the  Epistle  to-day  bid  us 
abstain  from  ? 
*  See  Catechising  for  the  Fifth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany. 
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George.  *  Fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the 
soul.' 

Miss  W,  Have  we  professed  that  we  would  do  this  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  that  we  would  '  renounce  all  the 
sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh.' 

Miss  W.  Very  well.  All  sins  are  ^contrary  to  our 
profession'  as  christians,  and  while  we  pray  that  we 
may  '  eschew'  such  things,  what  do  we  pray  that  we 
may  '  follow  ?' 

Alfred.  ^  All  such  things  as  are  agreeable  to  the 
same.' 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  the  same'  ? 

Several.  Our  profession. 

Miss  W.  I  said,  just  now,  that  we  were  like 
the  Jews,  when  Christ  was  dwelling  among  them. 
Why? 

Edward.  Because  the  '  light  of  truth '  shines  upon 
us. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  because  we  have  great  privileges, 
like  the  Jews :  we  have  been  admitted  into  the  '  fel- 
lowship of  Christ's  religion,'  and  we  have  '  professed 
a  good  profession  ;'  but  what  is  our  danger  ? 

Fred.  Lest  we  should  turn  from  the  light  as  they 
did. 

Miss  W.  That  is,  indeed,  our  danger,  and  very 
great  it  is.  Is  it  enough  to  have  been  baptized  into 
the  Church,  and  to  pi^ofess  to  be  good  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,'  said  Charley. 

^We  must  follow  all  such  things  as  are  "agreeable" 
to  our  profession,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  have  the  truth ;  but  unless  we 
obey  it,  it  will  be  worse  for  us  to  have  had  it,  even  as 
it  was  for  the  Jews.  In  the  first  lesson  this  morn- 
ing, where  Moses  recounts  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Jews,  what  warning  did  he  draw  from  the  whole  ? 

Fred.  '  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  lest  ye  forget 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God. . . .  For  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire.'  (Deut.  iv.  23, 24.) 
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Miss  W.  So  I  would  say  to  you,  boys.  Take 
good  heed  that  you  walk  worthy  of  your  profession ; 
for  being  made  Christians  in  the  Church  of  G  od  will 
be  of  no  avail,  if  after  all,  you  are  found  walking  in 
the  way  of  unrighteousness ;  if,  like  the  Jews,  you 
X'efuse  the  light  of  truth,  and  love  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  yoiu*  deeds  are  evil.  How  does 
the  Epistle  go  on,  after  telling  us  to  abstain  from,  or 
to  '  eschew'  fleshly  lusts  I 

Several.  '  Having  your  conversation  honest  among 
the  Gentiles  ;  that,  whereas  they  speak  against  you 
as  evil  doers,  they  may,  by  your  good  works  which 
they  shall  behold,  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation. 
Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the 
Lord's  sake.  .  .  .  For  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with 
well-doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of 
foolish  men. . . .  Honour  all  men.  Love  the  brother- 
hood.    Fear  God.     Honour  the  King.' 

Miss  W.  One  thing  more,  then,  we  must  learn  ; 
that  God  would  have  us  show  the  '  light  of  truth'  by 
our  example.  What  does  Christ  tell  us  should  shine 
before  men? 

'  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,'  said  Charley.    (St.  Matt.  v.  16.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  look  at  the  fourteenth  verse 
also. 

Edgar.  '  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.' 

Miss  W,  We  should,  then,  endeavour  so  to  walk, 
that  we  may  reilect  the  light  of  Christ  by  our  good 
works.  And  even  boys  like  you  may  do  this. 
Which  class  are  you  in  at  school  ? 

'  Please,  ma'am,  the  first  class,'  cried  several. 

Miss  W.  And  you  are  proud  of  this ;  but  do  you 
know  it  ought  to  make  you  rather  fear?  The  other 
classes  look  up  to  you  ;  what  they  see  you  do,  they 
think  they  may  do.  If  you  do  wrong,  they  will  do 
wrong.     When  I  told  a  boy  in  the  second  class  this 
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mornino:,  that  lie  must  not  talk  while  I  called  over 
the  names,  he  answered,  '  Please,  ma'am,  Charley 
Coote  was  talking  this  minute.'  And  so  it  is  in 
greater  tilings,  boys  ;  the  example  of  the  first  class 
is  followed  by  the  others.  Now,  what  sort  of  example 
should  you  try  to  set  ? 

'  A  good  example,'  replied  several. 

^  Yes,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  and  if  you  don't,  you 
will  be,  in  a  degree,  answerable  for  the  faults  of  the 
younger  boys.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so  ;  you 
have  more  instruction  ;  you  have  greater  privileges, 
more  light ;  and  you  should,  by  your  good  works, 
set  a  good  example  to  those  below  you  ;  and  not  only 
in  school,  boys,  but  always  ;  by  eschewing  those 
things  that  are  contrary  to  your  profession,  and 
following  aU  such  things  as  are  according  to,  or 
agreeable  to  the  same.  I  wish  I  could  see  you  do 
this  more.  Not  one  or  two,  but  all  of  you,  and  more 
especially  you  elder  boys.  You  should  set  an 
example  of  attention  in  school,  of  reverence  in 
Church,  of  good  manners  to  your  superiors ;  in  short, 
of  following  Christ,  the  true  Light,  of  which  all  other 
lights  are  but  a  reflection.  Where  does  the  moon 
get  her  light  from  V 

'  Please,  ma'am,  the  sun,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W,  So  it  is  through  Jesus  Christ  alone,  the 
Sun  of  Kighteousness,  that  we  can  have  grace  to  let 
our  '  light  shine  before  men.'  Think,  boys,  of  what 
I  have  said,  and  endeavour  for  the  future  to  set  a 
better  example  to  those  boys  who  are  below  you  in 
the  school.  I  will  now  finish  the  few  pages  left  of 
the  second  chapter  of 

THE  TWIN  BROTHERS. 
CHAPTER  II. — {Continued^ 

*  How  I  do  hate  that  man,'  thought  John,  as  the 
doctor  left  the  room  ;  *  I  wonder  what  business  it  is 
of  his,  whether  I  get  into  a  passion  or  not.'     And 
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thus  hatred  was  added  to  passion.  The  doctor  found 
poor  little  Matthew  still  asleep. 

^  He  can't  do  better,  he  can't  do  better,  Mrs 
Osburn,'  he  said,  kindly.  ^  Poor  child  !  he  looks  pale 
with  the  loss  of  blood.  Yet  he  will  soon  be  as  well 
again  as  ever.  I  will  call  and  see  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. You  keep  yourself  quiet ;  you  look  worse  than 
he  does,'  and  then  taking  a  piece  of  paper  from  his 
pocket-book,  he  wrote  something,  and  handed  it  to 
her,  saying,  '  There  !  send  your  other  boy  to  my 
house  with  that,  and  you  shall  have  some  wine ; 
take  a  glass  every  day  while  it  lasts  ;  it  will  do  you 
good.'  And  before  Mrs  Osburn  had  half  time  to 
express  her  thanks,  he  was  gone. 

The  next  morning  found  little  Matthew  much 
better  ;  no  fever  followed  the  accident,  but  he  con- 
tinued weak,  and  the  doctor  would  not  allow  him  to 
get  up,  for  he  thought  his  foot  would  be  better  rested 
in  bed.  His  mother  was  sitting  by  him  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  when,  after  a  long  silence,  he  suddenly 
turned  to  her  and  s?dd,  '  Mother,  do  you  know  how 
this  happened  ?' 

'  Yes,  Matthew,  John  told  me,'  she  replied. 

Again  he  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  his  eyes  were  dim  with  tears.  His 
mother  quickly  noticed  it,  and  said,  '  What  is  the 
matter,  Matthew,  does  your  foot  hurt  you  ?' 

'  No,  mother,  no,'  he  said ;  '  but  don't  you  think  I 
w^as  very,  very  naughty  yesterday  ?' 

'  You  naughty  !  what  do  you  mean,  Matthew  ?  it 
was  John,  not  you,  surely.' 

'  Oh  !  then,  mother,  he  has  not  told  you  all,'  said 
Matthew ;  ^  I  was  very  naughty,  and  I  have  been 
tliinking  about  it  as  I  lay  here ;  and  when  I  was 
awake  in  the  night,  I  thought  all  about  it.'  And 
then  he  told  her  how  selfish  he  had  been,  how  he 
had  refused  to  play  with  John,  and  then  found  fault 
with  everything  his  brother  did.     '  And  it  was  just 
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after  you  had  been  talking  to  me,  mother,  and  I 
thought  I  would  never  be  selfish  again,  and  that  I 
would  always  be  quite  good.  Oh  !  mother,  he  con- 
tinued, I  am  so  sorry,  so  very  sorry.  Do  you  think 
I  shall  grow  up  very  wicked  ?  You  said  I  should  if 
I  gave  way  to  my  selfishness.' 

'  I  said,  if  you  did  not  try  to  restrain  your  selfish- 
ness, it  would  lead  you  to  other  faults,  my  dear 
Matthew,  as  it  has  done,  you  see,  in  this  case.  I  had 
not  heard  all  this  before  ;  it  is  very  sad.' 

^  But,  mother  dear,  I  did  really  mean  to  be  good, 
and  not  selfish  ;  I  felt  quite  happy  when  I  was  dig- 
ging, for  I  thought  it  would  be  so  easy,  and  that  I 
should  grow  quite  good,  and  then  every  body  would 
love  me  ;  and  it  was  just  when  I  was  thinking  this 
that  John  came  up  to  me,  and  I  did  not  like  to  be 
interrupted,  and  I  felt  somehow  as  if  John  was  not 
as  good  as  I  was,  and  that  I  would  rather  work  alone.' 

'■  Ah !  Matthew,  I  think  I  now  see  why  your 
resolutions  were  of  no  avail ;  you  were  proud  of  them, 
as  though  they  made  you  good  ;  and  you  trusted  to 
your  own  strength,  you  thought  you  could  by  your- 
self grow  good.' 

'  Yes,  I  thought  I  could,  mother ;  but  I  don't  think 
so  now,  for  I  know  I  was  very  naughty.  What 
ought  I  to  have  done,  mother  ?' 

'  You  ought,'  she  replied,  ^  to  have  gone  alone,  and 
prayed  to  God  to  help  you,  and  give  you  strength 
to  overcome  your  naturally  selfish  temper  ;  and  you 
ought  to  have  felt  humbled^  to  remember  how  often 
you  had  given  way,  and  not  proud  because  you  were 
just  then  wishing  to  be  better.  God,  my  dear  child, 
has  perhaps  allowed  this  accident  to  happen,  to  show 
you  your  error,  and  to  lead  you  to  think  and  act 
better  in  future.  He  has  allowed  you  to  fall,  to  teach 
you  how  weak  you  are,  and  make  you  really  sorry. 
And  now  that  you  have  sinned,  what  must  you  do, 
my  dear  child  ? ' 

13 
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^  Must  I  tell  God  that  I  am  sorry  ?'  he  asked. 

^  Yes,  you  must  humbly  confess  your  fault  to  Him, 
and  beg  Him  to  pardon  you  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake, 
and  to  give  you  strength  in  future  to  turn  away  from 
sin,  and  follow  after  righteousness.' 

'  Mother,  will  you  do  it  for  meV  he  asked,  gently ; 
*  will  you  tell  God  that  I  am  sorry  ?' 

*  I  will,  Matthew,'  she  replied ;  and  kneeling  down, 
she  said  the  confession,  mentioning  the  one  particular 
fault  of  her  child's,  while  little  Matthew  repeated 
the  words  after  her ;  and  then  she  prayed  that  God, 
who  had  mercifully  shown  him  his  fault,  would  give 
him  grace  '  to  return  into  the  way  of  righteousness.' 

When  she  rose  from  her  knees,  little  Matthew  said, 
again,  '  Mother,  is  John  at  home  ?  I  should  like  to 
tell  him  that  I  am  sorry,  mother ;  do  you  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  be  good,  now?' 

'  I  am  sure  you  will,  if  you  really  try.  Be  afraid 
of  yourself,  and  that  will  make  you  more  on  your 
guard.  Is  there  one  thing,  do  you  think,  about 
which  you  are  more  inclined  to  be  selfish,  than  any 
other  ?' 

Matthew  thought,  and  then  answered,  ^Yes, 
mother,  I  don't  think  I  ever  like  to  stop  what  I  am 
doing  when  another  person  asks  me  to.  I  did  not 
like  to  stop  digging.  I  did  not  like  to  stop  making 
a  noise  when  you  told  me.  I  did  not  like  John  to 
carry  your  breakfast  to  you,  when  I  had  it  in  my 
hand.' 

'  I  think  it  is  so,  Matthew  ;  in  this  one  particular, 
then,  first  watch  yourself,  and  sometimes  give  up  of 
your  own  accord,  without  waiting  to  be  asked  ;  and 
that  will  help  you  to  remember.' 

'  I  Avill  try,  mother,'  he  repHed.  *  I  hope  I  shan't 
fail  again.     Will  you  call  John,  now,  mother?' 

But  just  as  she  was  going  to  rise,  he  stopped  her. 
'  Never  mind  now,  mother,'  he  said,  quickly,  *  perhaps 
you  are  tired,  I  can  wait  until  John  comes  up  stairs.' 
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'  I  am  not  tired,  my  clear  boy,  I  will  call  him,'  she 
said,  and  in  a  few  moments  John  stood  by  him. 

*  I  am  very,  very  sorry,  I  was  so  unkind  to  you, 
John,'  said  Matthew,  putting  his  arm  round  John's 
neck,  as  he  stooped  over  him.  *  I  hope  I  shan't  be 
so  any  more.     Will  you  forgive  me  ?' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  John,  quite  astonished. 
'  I  am  not  angry  now.  But,  Matthew,  I  am  very 
soiTy  I  hurt  you.' 

'  I  know  you  are,  John,  it  was  all  my  fault.  1 
provoked  you,'  said  Matthew ;  '  but  I  mil  try  and 
not  do  it  any  more.  I  know  you  did  not  mean  to 
hurt  me.' 

John's  conscience  was  not  quite  easy  when  Mat- 
thew said  this,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  thrown  the 
spade  at  his  brother ;  but  he  put  away  the  thought, 
and  said,  '  Please  don't  talk  about  it  any  more,  you 
wiU  soon  be  quite  well  again,  I  hope.  I  am  very 
sorry  I  hurt  you  ;'  and  then  began  to  tell  Matthe^^ 
that  he  had  finished  his  bed  for  him,  and  that  he  had 
done  it  as  nicely  as  he  could.  And  now  Matthew 
listened  patiently,  and  would  not  interrupt  him, 
although  he  was  really  tired,  and  longed  for  rest. 

After  a  while,  his  mother  observing  it,  sent  John 
away,  and  in  a  few  moments  afterwards,  Matthew 
dropped  into  a  quiet  sleep. 


'  Poor  little  Matthew,'  said  Alfred,  '  I  think  he 
\^-ill  grow  up  good.  Please,  ma'am,  does  he  f  he 
asked,  as  !Miss  Walton  shut  the  book. 

'  You  shaU  hear  when  we  go  on  with  the  story,' 
repHed  Miss  Walton.  ^  I  think  he  will.  "•  The  light 
of  truth"  was  shining  upon  him,  boys,  and  I  don't 
think  we  shall  find  that  he  turned  from  it,  but  that 
he  learnt  by  it  to  watch,  and  be  careful,  and  to 
"  eschew  those  things  which  were  contrary  to  his 
profession,   and  to  follow  all  such   things  as  were 
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agreeable  to  the  same."  Do  you  understand  what  I 
mean  V 

'  Please,  ma'am,'  said  several,  ^  to  be  selfish,  was 
contrary  to  his  profession.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  because  he  was  a  Christian  boy ; 
and  when  he  learned  to  see  that  selfishness  was 
wrong,  it  was  like  a  light  shining  upon  him.  I  think 
you  understand  this  now. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  we  do,'  they  answered  again,  and 
rose  to  leave. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FHtST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

€i)t  dfourtj^  ^uirtaj!  after  Casti^r* 

COLLECT. 

O  Almighty  God,  who  alone  canst  order  the  unruly 
wills  and  affections  of  sinful  men  ;  Grant  unto  Thy 
people,  that  they  may  love  the  thing  which  Thou 
commandest,  and  desire  that  which  Thou  dost  pro- 
mise ;  that  so,  among  the  sundry  and  manifold 
changes  of  the  world,  our  hearts  may  surely  there  he 
fixed,  where  true  joys  are  to  he  found ,-  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

*  Oh  !  there  you  are,  Fred,'  cried  several  voices, 
the  moment  he  was  outside  his  door,  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  his  stay  at  Forley.  'We  have  been  wait- 
ing for  you,  Fred ;  we  want  to  have  all  we  can  of  you 
to-day.'  And  Fred  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  at 
least  twenty  boys,  who,  instead  of  going  straight  to 
school,  had  congregated  together  that  they  might 
accompany  him. 

Poor  Fred !  this  little  demonstration  of  affection 
touched  his  heart.  He  had,  however,  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  not  cry,  and  therefore  with  a 
great  effort  he  answered,  '  Thank  you,  boys ;  let  us 
go,  then,  I  fancy  it's  nearly  time,  and  I  don't  want 
to  be  late  the  last  Sunday;'  and  as  he  spoke  he  threw 
his  right  arm  round  Alfred's  neck,  and  drew  Alfred's 
left  round  his  waist,  and  thus  the  whole  party  wended 
their  way  to  school. 

The  cottage  where  Fred  lived,  stood  in  a  road 

diverging  from  the  main  road  of  the  village.     Just 

ns  the  party  reached  the  comer,  and  were  turning 

into  the  principal  street.  Miss  Walton,  coming  down 
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from  her  house,  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  them.  She 
stood  a  moment  looking  at  the  group  before  her,  who 
were  now  in  full  talk,  and  when  she  saw  the  meaning 
of  it,  and  caught  a  sight  of  Fred  and  Alfred  in  the 
centre,  she  found  herself  in  very  much  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  Fred  himself  had  been  a  minute  or 
two  before. 

'  LooEee  I  there  is  Miss  Walton,'  exclaimed  Fran- 
cis ;  ^  we  just  wanted  her.  Let's  run  to  meet  her.' 
In  a  moment  they  were  at  her  side. 

^  What  a  number  of  you  are  gathered  together !' 
she  said,  as  cheerfully  as  she  could.  '  Good  morning 
to  you  all,'  and  to  Fred  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
sliake  hands  with  him,  on  this  his  last  Sunday 
morning. 

^  Please,  ma'am,  we  went  to  fetch  Fred,'  answered 
several  in  one  breath,  while  others  were  talking 
eagerly  to  each  other.  They  went  on  talking  till 
they  grew  too  noisy,  as  boys  are  apt  to  be,  when  a 
number  are  gathered  together,  and  are  at  all  excited. 
In  this  instance  it  was  partly  to  keep  up  their  spirits, 
for  they  were  really  sorry  to  think  it  was  Fred's  last 
Sunday. 

'  Don't  make  so  much  noise,  boys,'  Miss  Walton 
said  at  last.  ^  It  is  time  now,  I  think,  to  go  on  to 
school,'  and  she  again  moved  forward,  the  boys  all 
following  without  much  noise,  Fred  and  Alfred, 
having  loosened  their  hold  of  each  other,  placing 
themselves  one  at  each  side  of  her. 

'  Well !  Fred,'  she  said,  '  you  have  as  many  fol- 
lowers as  a  king.  You  ought  to  feel  yourself  very 
highly  honoured,  I  think ;  don't  yoit,  Alfred  V 

*  Oh !  Fred  is  our  king  to-day,'  was  Alfred's 
delighted  reply,  '  and  we  are  his  Life  Guards  ;'  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  shouting  '  Long  live  king  Fred,' 
when  Miss  Walton  interposed. 

'  Not  to-day,  Alfred,  not  to-day,'  she  said.  '  Now 
come  into  school  quietly,'  she  continued,  standing  a 
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moment  before  she  opened  the  door,  to  see  that  they 
were  all  still.  She  then  entered,  and  they  followed 
her  with  as  httle  confusion  as  they  conld  make.  Many 
whispered  as  Fred  entered,  '  This  is  Fred's  last 
Sunday,'  and  the  poor  boy  had  again  to  struggle  with 
his  feelings,  and  again  succeeded.  The  boys  of  the 
first  class  seemed  determined  to  keep  him  in  spirits 
by  putting  on  a  liveliness  they  did  not  feel.  Miss 
Walton  soon  found  this  out,  by  observing  how  every 
now  and  then  the  cheerfulness  died  away,  until  by 
an  effort  one  of  them  revived  it.  This  she  noticed 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  now  it  was  time  to  begin 
the  lesson,  which,  she  thought,  by  occupying  Fred's 
mind,  would  help  him  to  bear  up. 

^  What  sort  of  wills  and  affections,'  asked  Miss 
Walton,  ^  do  we  say  that  we  have  V 

Several.  Unruly. 

Miss  W.  They  are  too  unnily  to  be  governed  by 
ourselves,  but  is  there  no  one  who  can  govern  them  % 

Francis.  Yes,  '  Almighty  God  alone  can  order  the 
unruly  wills  and  affections  of  sinful  men.' 

Miss  W.  We  cannot,  but  He  can.  What  do  we 
mean  by  *  order'  them  ? 

Edivard.  Rule  or  govern  them. 

Miss  W.  Whom  do  we  mean  by  '  sinful  men  V 

Fred.  All  mankind. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  because  all  mankind  are  born  in  sin. 
What  does  St.  John  say  about  this  ? 

George.  '  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  tiTith  is  not  in  us.'  (1  St.  John,  i.  8.) 

Miss  W.  I  have  before  shown  you  how  God  gov- 
erns the  most  wicked;*  we  will  not,  therefore,  speak 
of  that  to-day.  We  are  each  one  of  us  sinful,  and  our 
wills  and  Jiffections  are — what  ? 

^  Unruly,'  said  Edgar. 

Miss  W.  What  do  we  mean  by  our  ^  wills  ?' 

*  See  Catechising  for  Second  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 
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Edward.  That  which  makes  us  wish  or  determine 
upon  any  thing. 

Miss  PV.  What  made  you  all  go  and  meet  Fred 
this  morninor  ? 

^  Our  wills,'  said  several. 

'  Yes,  and  your  affections  too,  I  think,'  said  Miss 
Walton,  smiling.  '  If  you  had  not  willed  it,  would 
you  have  gone  V 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  And  what  has  made  you  come  to  school, 
and  will  lead  you  to  Church  ? 

^  Our  wills,'  again  answered  several,  and  some  said, 
'  Because  we  are  obliged.' 

Miss  W.  You  have  answered  me  as  I  expected 
yo.u  to  do.  Some  of  you  come  willingly  ;  some  because 
you  are  obliged  ;  but  those  who  come  willingly,  are 
they  not  obliojed  also  % 

*Yes,  ma'am,  we  are  all  obliged  to  come,'  said 
Alfred,  ^  but  we  like  so  to  come,  it  is  no  trouble.' 

'  I  think,'  returned  Miss  Walton,  '  most  of  you  do 
like  to  come  to  school,  and  to  go  to  Church.  Your 
'^  wills  and  affections"  go  along  with  your  duty ;  but 
it  is  not  so  always,  nor  even,  I  am  afraid,  mth  all  of 
you ;  some  of  you,  I  fear,  love  play  better  than 
instruction  and  prayer,  and  your  "  wills"  would  make 
you  stay  away  rather  than  come  to  school  and  Church.' 

'  Not  always,'  said  Edgar,  (who  was  one  of  those 
who  had  answered,  Because  they  were  obliged),  ^we 
sometimes  like  to  come.' 

Miss  W.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better 
if  you  always  liked  going  to  worship  God,  when  the 
bell  calls  you  to  prayer  ? 

'  Perhaps  it  would,'  said  Samuel. 

Miss  W.  But  if  it  is  better,  why  don't  you  always 
wish  to  go?  Why  don't  you  force  yourselves  to  like  it? 
'  Please,  ma'am,  I  don't  know,  we  can't,'  said  Edgari 
again  looking  puzzled  ;  ^  we  like  to  play  instead.' 

Miss  IV.  Li  other  words,  Edgar,  your  '  wills  and 
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affections '  are  '  unruly  :'  in  your  own  strength  you 
certainly  cannot.  It  is  the  same  in  common  things  ; 
your  wills  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  under  your  own 
rule.  Supposing  you  went  to  bed  at  night,  thinking, 
I  will  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  build  a  house 
for  my  rabbits  the  first  thing,  is  it  quite  sure  that 
your  mind  will  be  the  same  when  the  morning  comes  ? 

Charley,  No,  ma'am;  we  might  like  to  lie  in  bed  if  it 
was  cold,  or  do  something  else,  when  the  morning  came. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  the  sun  might  shine  so  brightly 
that  you  would  rather  walk  to  see  a  friend,  or  go  to 
gather  flowers.  Thus  your  will  would  be  changed 
by  a  very  trifling  thing ;  so  little  you  have  it  under 
rule.  It  is  the  same  with  our  '  affections.'  Do  you 
remember  what  '  affections'  mean  ? 

*  Oh  yes,  ma'am,'  said  Fred,  *  you  said,  hope  and 
fear,  and  desire,  were  affections  of  the  mind.'* 

Miss  W,  Supposing,  now,  you  were  to  sow  a  field 
of  turnips  in  dry  weather,  what  would  you  hope  for '? 

'  That  it  might  rain,'  cried  several. 

Miss  W,  And  if,  when  you  rose  in  the  morning, 
you  found  the  ground  still  looking  parched,  you 
would  continue  to  hope  it  might  rain ;  but  sup- 
posing directly  afterwards  you  received  a  letter,  say- 
ing, that  a  friend  was  walking  a  great  distance  to  set 
you  that  day? 

'  Oh,  then  we  should  not  hope  for  rain,'  they  cried 
again. 

Miss  W,  Exactly.  Now  it  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  spiritual  things.  Do  you  not  sometimes,  perhaps 
when  I  am  teaching  you,  or  when  you  are  at  Church, 
think  that  you  will  always  try  to  be  good  boys  ? 

*  Please,  ma'am,  yes,'  some  of  them  whispered. 
Miss  W.  But  when  you  go  out  of  Church,  or  out 

of  school,  and  begin  your  play  again,  do  you  always 
keep  in  the  same  mind  ? 

Some  of  them  blushed,  but  did  not  answer. 
*  See  Catechising  for  Easter-Even. 
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'  A  pleasant  sin  is  put  before  you,'  continued  Miss 
Walton,  '  and  you  no  longer  have  the  will  or  the 
desire  to  be  good.  Now  in  such  a  thing  as  building 
a  rabbit-house,  it  may  not  matter  much  whether  your 
will  changes  or  not;  but  is  it  so  with  regard  to 
spiritual  things  V 

Charley,  No,  ma'am,  we  ought  always  to  will  to 
be  good. 

Miss  W,  Indeed  we  ought,  and  yet  we  don't, 
because  our  '  wills'  are— w^hat,  boys  ? 

'  Unruly,'  they  replied. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  oar  wills  are  unstable,  either  chang- 
inof  alt02*ether,  or  becomino;  weak.  The  more  our 
ivills  go  with  our  sin  the  worse  the  sin  is.  But  is  it 
only  our  wills  that  are  ^  unruly'  ? 

Edgar.  No,  our  '  affections '  too. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  sometimes  we  desire  what  is  good, 
and  at  other  times  we  don't  care  about  it ;  we  some- 
times feel  to  love  God  above  all  things,  and  at  other 
times  our  love  is  cold,  if  not  quite  dead  ;  but  must 
we  rest  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things  ? 

Edward,  No,  for  ^  God  can  order  our  unruly  vfilla 
and  affections.' 

Miss  W,  Therefore,  what  do  we  pray  ? 

Several,  *  Grant  unto  Thy  people  that  they  may  love 
the  thing  which  Thou  commandest,  and  desire  that 
which  Thou  dost  promise.' 

Miss  IV.  What  two  affections  are  mentioned  here  ? 

Fred,  '  Love  and  desire.' 

Miss  W.  Do  we  naturally  love  that  which  God 
commands  ? 

Several,  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W,  Therefore,  it  is  most  meet  that  we 
should  pray  to  God  to  make  us  love  it.  What  will 
loving^  the  thin2:s  which  God  commands  lead  us  to  do? 

Charley.  To  obey  them. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  our  affections  must  be  directed 
rightly,  and  then  our  wills  and  actions  follow  more 
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easily.     Why  did  you  say,  Alfred,  it  was  no  trouble 
to  come  to  school  and  to  Church  ? 

^  Because  we  liked  it,'  he  answered. 

Miss  W.  So  when  we  love  the  thing  God  com- 
mands, we  shall  like  to  do  it.  And  what  do  we 
pray  that  we  may  '  desire  f 

David.  That  which  God  promises. 

Miss  W.  What  sort  of  things  does  God  promise?  In 
the  Gospel  what  does  Jesus  promise  to  the  disciples? 

Several.  The  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  He  promises  that  He  shall 
guide  us  into — what  ? 

James.  All  truth. 

Miss  W.  These  are  some  of  the  things  God  pro- 
mises ;  the  gift  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  guidance 
into  truth.  What  ought  we  to  feel  about  these  pro- 
mised good  things  ? 

Francis,  We  should  ^desire'  them. 

Miss  W.  Are  there  not  also  future  ffood  thinors 
promised  ? 

George.  Yes  ;  '  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I 
will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.'  (Rev.  ii.  10.) 

3Iiss  W.  Yes ;  and  again,  Rev.  iii.  21. 

Andreio,  '  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to 
sit  with  Me  in  My  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame, 
and  am  set  down  with  My  Father  in  His  throne.' 

*  The  number  of  promises,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  of 
good  things  to  come  is  very  great ;  and  we  pray  that 
we  may  "  desire"  these  good  things — why?' 

All.  ^That  so  among  the  sundry  and  manifold 
changes  of  the  world,  our  hearts  may  surely  there  be 
fixed,  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found.' 

Miss  W,  Where  does  our  Saviour  bid  us  lay  up 
our  treasure  ? 

George.  '  Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt ;  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal.'  (St, 
I^Iatt.  vL  20,) 
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Miss  W.  What  does  He  go  on  to  say  about  our 
hearts  ? 

David,  '  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your 
heart  be  also.'  (Verse  21.) 

Miss  W.  If,  then,  our  hearts  are  to  be  *  fixed'  on 
heaven,  '  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found,'  what  must 
we  first  lay  up  there? 

Several.  Our  treasure. 

*  Yes,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  that  which  we  "  love," 
that  which  we  "desire,"  must  be  in  heaven,  and  then 
what  will  our  affections  be  fixed  uj)on  V 

^  Heaven,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  And  what  will  our  *  wills'  lead  us  to  do  ? 

Edward.  To  fit  ourselves  for  heaven. 

Miss  W.  We  have,  therefore,  great  need  to  pray, 
that  as  we  cannot  ourselves  rule  our  *  wills  and  affec- 
tions,' God  will  do  it  for  us,  or  give  us  power  to  do 
it.  That  He  would  rule  them,  by  fixing  our  hearts* 
What  is  meant  by  our  hearts  being  fixed  ? 

Francis.  Fastened,  or  made  firm. 

Miss  W.  And  if  our  hearts  are  fastened  on  God 
and  heaven,  will  they  then  be  so  unruly  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  TV.  No,  they  will  have  one  great  object  on 
which  to  rest ;  something  by  which  to  be  guided  or 
ruled.  They  will  have  a  treasure  to  love,  and  true 
joys  to  desire.  And  when  do  we  pray  that  our  hearts 
may  thus  be  fixed  ? 

Andrew.  *  Among  the  sundry  and  manifold  changes 
of  the  world.' 

Miss  W.  What  is  meant  by  '  sundry  f 

Francis.  Different  kinds. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  '  manifold  f 

Edward.  Many  in  number. 

Miss  W.  The  changes  of  this  world  are,  then,  both 
various  and  many  in  number :  *  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away.'  (iCor.  vii.  31.)  What  is  the  one 
great  destroyer  which  is  so  constantly  making  changes? 
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*  Death,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  perhaps  to-day  we  may  all  be 
nappy  in  each  other,  and  to-morrow  death  may  have 
taken  one  from  among  us,  and  all  is  changed.  A 
clergyman  is  taken  from  his  people,  and  they  are  left 
ft'iendless.  Children  are  taken  from  their  parents, 
leaving  a  dull  blank  behind  them.  Parents  are  taken 
from  their  cliildren,  and  the  whole  family  is  broken 
up. 

As  Miss  Walton  said  this,  poor  Fred's  eyes  filled 
with  tears  ;  she  instantly  noticed  it,  and  said,  '  Yes, 
Fred,  you  have  indeed  experienced  great  changes  in 
a  very  short  time.  One  you  loved  best  has  been 
taken  from  you,  while  a  new  life  lies  open  before  you. 
Your  whole  employments  will  be  changed — your 
duties  and  your  pleasures ;  and  now,  I  know,  dear 
boy,  that  you  are  troubled,  hardly  knowing  how  to 
feel,  or  how  to  think ;  but,  Fred,  and  all  of  you,  lis- 
ten to  what  St.  Paul  has  written.  "  Our  light  afflic- 
tion, which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  loldle 
we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen^  but  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  :  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal."  (2  Cor.  iv.  17,18.)  In  the  sundry  and  mani- 
fold changes  which  have  come  upon  you,  where  must 
your  affections  be  placed,  Fred,  my  boy  ?' 

In  a  very  low  whisper,  he  answered,  '  Where  true 
joys  are  to  be  found.' 

^  And  where  is  that,  boys  T  said  IViiss  Walton. 

^  With  God  in  heaven,'  answered  Charley. 

Miss  fV.  And  will  these  joys  be  only  for  a  short 
time  ?     WiU  they  change  ? 

*  No,'  said  Edward,  ^  the  things  which  are  not  seen 
are  eternal.' 

Miss  W,  Yes,  boys,  whatever  may  be  the  changes 
of  this  present  life,  if  we  love  that  which  God  com- 
mands, and  desire  that  which  He  promises,  He  will 
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not  leave  us  comfortless,  but  will  abide  with  us  for 
ever,  and  bring  us  at  last  to  those  joys  whicli  are 
true  ;  not  flilse  and  fleeting  like  the  joys  of  this  world. 
You  must  not,  therefore,  Fred,  be  downcast ;  you 
must  not  think  there  are  no  joys  for  you,  because 
your  life  in  this  world  is  changed,  and  sorrow  is 
mino'led  with  the  chans^e. — Losincf  Fred  is  a  sad 
change  to  you  all,  is  it  not,  boys  ? 

They  found  it  difficult  to  reply,  Fred's  tears  having 
unnerved  them  all ;  but  at  length  Alfred  was  able  to 
answer,  '  Yes,  ma'am,  indeed  it  is.' 

Miss  W.  I  see  it  is,  boys,  and  therefore  I  have 
spoken  to  you  all  together  of  this  example  of  the 
changeableness  of  this  world;  and  now  that  I  see  you 
all  sorrowing  around  me,  let  me  remind  you  that 
there  are  true  joys  ivhich  change  7iot,  and  beg  of  each 
one  of  you,  earnestly  to  ^  set  your  affections  on  things 
above,'  to  '  love'  that  which  God  commands,  and  to 
'  desire'  that  which  He  promises,  that  so  among  ^  the 
sundry  and  manifold  changes  of  the  world,  your  hearts 
may  surely  there  be  fixed  where  true  joys  are  to  be 
found.'  I  do  not  blame  you  for  loving  each  other, 
and  grieving  over  parting,  but  I  would  have  you  learn 
from  it  that  this  world  is  changeable,  and  that  you 
must  not  seek  perfect  happiness  in  it.  It  is  a  hard 
lesson  for  boys  like  !you  to  learn,  because  this  life 
generally  looks  to  you  so  bright ;  but  just  now,  per- 
haps, you  can  better  believe  that  its  joys  are  not 
satisfying.  To  those  who  in  this  world  are  looking, 
'  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen,'  there  are  many  joys  to  cheer 
them;  and  the  more  we  love  heavenly  things,  the  more 
true  joy  we  shall  find  in  the  good  things  which  God 
gives  us  even  in  this  world. 

The  boys  listened,  but  they  did  not  speak.  Their 
grief  was  really  great,  and  their  resolution  not  to  cry 
had  quite  failed  them  while  Miss  Walton  sj^oke. 
After  a  few  moments'  silence,  she  said  again,  '  And 
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now,  boys,  let  me  see  you  dry  your  tears :  we  will  not 
doubt  but  that  this  which  gives  us  sorrow  now  is  all 
for  the  best ;'  and  then  she  cheerfully  turned  to  Fred, 
saying,  '  You  will  soon  come  back  and  see  us  all, 
won't  you  %  You  will  have  so  much  to  tell ;  and  if 
you  are  a  good  boy,  and  do  your  duty,  I  am  sure  you 
will  have  many  pleasures  to  tell  of,  and  we  shall  be  so 
glad  to  see  you,  Fred.  There  must  be  no  crying 
then.  It  will,  we  hope,  be  one  of  the  joyful  changes 
of  this  world,  which  God  so  often  grants  us.  So  now 
look  bright  at  me  if  you  can.' 

In  a  moment  afterwards  his  eyes  were  dry,  and  he 
did  look  at  her  with  a  loving  smile,  in  which  both  hope 
and  sorrow  were  visible,  while  the  other  boys  began 
to  talk  of  what  they  would  do  when  Fred  came  to 
see  them ;  and  Francis  suggested  that  perhaps  some 
of  them  might  go  to  see  him,  so  that  in  a  very  short 
time  all  tears  were  gone,  and  the  boys  started  down 
to  Church  in  good  spirits. 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  Fred  without  tellino-  of 
his  final  departure.  He  was  to  start  at  ten  o'clock 
the  next  day  by  a  coach  which  passed  along  the 
Ilsham  road,  so  that  this  Sunday  was  not  only  the 
last  Sunday^  but  the  last  day,  he  had  to  spend  among 
liis  school-fellows.  The  afternoon  lesson  was  gone 
through  pretty  well,  and  then  Miss  Walton  took  the 
first-class  boys  up  to  her  house,  that  they  might  all 
have  their  tea  together  in  her  kitchen,  before  evening 
Church.  This  they  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the 
cloud  which  hung  over  them,  though,  as  I  said  before, 
their  cheerfulness  was  partly  assumed,  and  every  now 
and  then  it  died  away,  until  Miss  Walton  and  her 
brother,  who  were  both  present,  helped  to  revive  it. 
About  half  an  hour  before  Church,  ]\Ir  Walton,  taking 
Fred  into  his  study,  spoke  a  few  w^ords  to  him  about 
the  new  duties  which  lay  before  him.  He  told  him 
tliat  submission  and  obedience  to  his  mistress  were 
among  his  first  duties,  and  that  he  must  be  diligent  over 
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his  work,  *  not  with  eye-service,  but  heartily;  as  to 
the  Lord,  and  not  to  men,'  showing  him  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  beautiful  new  Bible  which  lay  on  the  table, 
some  of  the  many  texts  which  teach  servants  their 
duties;*  then  he  said  he  hoped  Fred  would  be  a 
faithful  servant,  for  that  in  this  way  he  would  be  best 
serving  God.  '  Above  all,  Fred,'  he  continued,  ^ "  Re- 
member your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth," 
and  give  yourself  wholly  to  Him.  As  a  chorister  in 
the  Church  you  are  outwardly  devoting  yourself  to 
His  service :  see,  then,  that  you  give  your  heart  to 
Him  also.  This  world  is  changeable,  and  you  \\dll 
not  find  its  joys  satisfying ;  pray  to  God,  therefore, 
to  help  you  to  "  set  your  affections  on  things  above," 
and  to  ^^  incline  your  heart  to  keep  His  laws." ' 

Then  Mr  Walton  knelt  down  and  prayed  God  to 
bless  Fred  in  his  new  duties.  '  Grant,  O  Lord,'  he 
prayed,  ^  unto  this  Thy  child  that  he  may  love  the 
thing  which  Thou  commandest,  and  desire  that  which 
Thou  dost  promise,  that  so  among  the  sundry  and 
manifold  changes  of  the  world,  his  heart  may  surely 
there  be  fixed,  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found.' 
Fred's  tears  flowed  fast,  while  he  promised  Mr  Wal- 
ton to  do  his  best,  and  in  faltering  accents  thanked 
him  for  all  his  kindness.  Mr  Walton  then  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  i  red,  and  blessed  him  :  ^  Unto 
God's  gracious  mercy  and  protection  we  commit  thee. 
The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee.  The  Lord  make 
His  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto 
thee.  The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee, 
and  give  thee  peace,  both  now  and  evermore.  Amen.' 
And  then  taking  the  beautiful  Bible  which  lay  on 
the  table,  he  said,  ^  This  is  for  you,  Fred ;  use  it,  my 
boy,  daily.  It  is  not  a  reward  for  good  conduct  only, 
but  also  a  token  of  my  affection  for  you.  And  now 
you  may  go  to  your  companions.' 

*  SeeEph.  vi.  5-9.     Col.  iii.  22-25.     1  Tim.  vi.  1. 
1  Peter  ii.  18-25. 
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■'  -  Again  Fred  stammered  out  his  thanks,  and  left  the 
room,  joy  on  account  of  this  gift  almost  overpower- 
ing his  sorrow. 

Another  parting  present  awaited  him  in  the  kit- 
chen, w^here  he  still  found  Miss  Walton,  who,  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  displaying  his  treasure,  handed 
him  a  Prayer-Book,  bound  similarly  to  his  Bible, 
telling  him,  when  he  used  it,  to  remember  some  of 
the  many  lessons  she  had  given  him,  and  to  try  and 
act  upon  them.  She  then  dismissed  the  whole  party, 
saying  they  should  soon  meet  again  at  Church.  And 
so  they  did,  and  Mr  Walton  preached  on  the  un- 
changeableness  of  heavenly  things,  and  of  the  true 
wisdom  which  seeks  its  joys  there,  and  not  in  any- 
thing below. 

Fred  was  up  early  the  next  morning,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Alfred,  went  round  to  say  good-bye  to  all 
his  friends.  Alfred  said  he  would  not  let  him  go 
alone,  trying  hard  all  the  time  to  help  him  to  keep 
up  his  spirits.  Every  body  spoke  cheerfully  to  him, 
telling  him  that  they  thought  he  was  a  happy  boy  to 
be  going  to  such  a  good  situation ;  so  that  the  bidding 
good-bye  passed  off  very  well.  It  was  more  difficult 
to  say  farewell  to  his  mother,  as  she  did  not  make  the 
same  effort  to  be  cheerful ;  and  his  little  sisters  cried 
very  much.  He  comforted  them,  however,  by  telling 
them  that  he  would  send  them  some  money  soon, 
and  bidding  them  be  good  to  their  mother,  dashed 
out  of  the  house,  having  previously  begged  her  not 
to  go  to  the  coach  with  him,  for  he  could  not  bear  it. 

Outside  he  found  many  boys  waiting  for  him,  that 
they  might  accompany  him  to  Mr  Walton's  house. 
Both  he  and  his  sister  had  promised  to  see  Fred  off, 
as  he  would  not  let  his  mother  do  so.  And  now  the 
whole  party  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the  place  for 
meeting  the  coach.  The  boys  almost  quarrelled  who 
should  carry  Fred's  box,  while  Miss  Walton  put  into 
his  hand  a  little  basket  of  provisions  for  the  journey 
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saying,  it  would  be  some  hours  ere  he  reached  the 
end. 

Happily  the  coach  did  not  keep  theni  very 
long  waiting ;  and  as  soon  as  it  came  in  sight,  tne 
shaking  of  hands  began,  while  many  good  wishes 
were  uttered  for  Fred's  well-doing. 

'  God  bless  you,  dear  boy,'  said  Mr  and  Miss  Wal- 
ton, holding  out  their  hands  to  him  for  a  fiireweil 
shake,  as  he  was  just  ready  to  mount  the  coach,  while 
Miss  Walton  whispered,  '  Remember  yesterday's  les- 
son, Fred,  and  where  your  heart  is  to  be  fixed,  and 
then  you  will  find  happiness  whatever  your  lot  may 
be.'  She  felt  a  few  hot  tears  drop  upon  her  hand, 
and  the  next  instant  Fred  was  on  the  coach-box. 

'  Give  him  a  good  cheer,  boys,'  said  Mr  Walton,  as 
the  whip  cracked,  and  the  four  spirited  horses  set  ofi 
at  a  quick  trot.  Instantly  the  boys  raised  a  hearty 
shout,  waving  their  caps  as  they  did  so,  and  a  few 
^  maidens' Avho  had  stolen  down  for  a  last  look  at 
Fred,  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  joined  the  shout. 
Fred  answered  them  by  waving  his  cap  in  return, 
and  in  a  moment  afterwards  the  coach  turned  a 
corner,  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

Fred's  journey  was  prosperous,  and  he  was  most 
kindly  received  by  his  new  mistress.  Yet  every 
thing  felt  very  strange  to  him,  and  he  could  not  feel 
quite  happy.  The  housekeeper  took  pity  upon  him, 
and  set  him  to  work,  thinking  he  would  be  happier 
if  he  had  something  to  do,  and  he  was  introduced  to 
the  pony  in  the  stable,  which  was  to  be  under  his 
care ;  a  pretty  little  black  creature,  with  a  long  tail 
and  flowing  mane.  It  seemed  good-tempered,  and 
showed  pleasure  when  Fred  patted  its  side,  and  spoke 
to  it,  so  that  he  almost  felt,  when  he  looked  at  the 
pony,  as  if  he  had  found  a  friend. 

When  he  went  to  bed  at  niolit,  all  around  looked 
so  unlike  home,  that  it  made  him  feel  lonely,  and 
for  a  few  moments  he  was  miserable  enough,  but  then 
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remembering  that  God  was  with  him,  and  that  he 
couhl  be  happy  anywhere  if  God  were  his  friend,  he 
felt  half  ashamed  of  his  misery,  and,  kneeling-  down, 
said  his  prayers,  and  read  a  few  verses  from  his  new 
Bible,  and  then,  being  really  very  tired  with  his 
journey,  lay  down  in  his  little  bed,  and  soon  fell 
asleep. 

One  day  in  the  following  week  Miss  Walton  was 
pleased  to  receive  a  very  cheerful  letter  from  Fred  ; 
it  was  as  follows  : — 

'  Honoured  Ma'am, 

'  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  I  arrived  quite  safely,  thank 
God  for  it.  I  felt  very  strange  and  dull  at  first ;  but  I  am 
very  happy  now.  My  mistress  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  so  are 
the  servants.  There  is  one  servant  v^oman,  and  a  young  girl, 
and  me,  and  the  mistress ;  and  there  is  a  man  works  in  the 
garden  every  day,  I  go  to  Church  every  day,  and  I  do  like  it ; 
and  I  go  to  learn  singing  from  the  clergyman  twice  a  week. 
There  are  seven  other  boys  besides  me,  and  four  or  five  men, 
and  they  all  do  sing  so  beautifully.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever 
sing  like  them,  but  Mr  Dale  says  he  thinks  I  shall  soon  learn. 
We  sing  all  the  service.  It  is  so  beautiful.  I  do  think  it  is 
like  heaven.  I  try  to  remember  all  you  and  Mr  Walton  taught 
me,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  a  good  boy.  Mr  Dale  taught  me  on 
Sunday,  but  it  didn't  seem  like  your  teaching ;  but  Mr  Dale 
seems  very  kind. 

'  I  wrote  to  mother  the  day  after  I  came  here ;  when  you  see 
her  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  her  my  love,  and  tell  her 
I  am  still  well  and  happy ;  and  will  you  give  my  duty  to  Mr 
Walton,  and  my  love  to  all  the  boys  next  Sunday. 
'  So  no  more  from  your  humble  servant, 

'  Frederic  El  wood.' 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN    ILLUSTRATION    OF    THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

^i)t  ffitt])  ^unirap  after  (faster. 

COLLECT. 

0  Lord,  from  Who7n  all  good  things  do  come ;  Grant  to 
us  Thy  humhle  servants,  that  hy  Thy  holy  inspi- 
ration we  may  think  those  things  tliat  he  good,  and 
hy  Thy  merciful  guiding  may  perform  tlie  same; 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

It  seemed  strange  the  first  Sunday  without  Fred. 
His  cheerful  face  was  missed  sadly  from  among  the 
boys,  and  ^liss  Walton  heard  the  wish  that  he  was 
again  among  them,  expressed  more  than  once.  She 
had  not  then  received  his  letter,  for  she  had  told  him 
not  to  write  to  her  until  he  had  been  at  his  place  for 
some  few  days.  His  mother  had,  however,  heard  of 
his  safe  arrival. 

'  I  wonder  whether  Fred  is  at  school  to-day,'  said 
Andrew,  '  and  who  will  teach  him.  I  expect  he  is 
wishing  himself  here,  along  with  us.' 

'  Perhaps  he  may  have  the  ^^^sh  for  a  little  while,' 
returned  Miss  Walton,  ^but  I  don't  think  he  will 
fret  about  it,  because  I  think  he  will  be  a  good  boy, 
and  then  I  do  not  doubt  he  A^dll  be  happy  in  his 
situation.' 

^Oh!  I  am  sure  he  will  be  good;  he  said  he 
would,'  cried  Alfred. 

*Well,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^I  hope  he  will  keep 
his  word;  "not  only  think  those  things  that  be 
good,"  but,  by  God's  help,  "  perform  the  same." ' 

'  Oh !  that  is  in  the  Collect  to-day,'  said  Andrew. 

'I  knoAv  it  is,'  replied  Miss  Walton,  smiling. 
No.  36.  n 
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*  When  you  talked  of  Fred's  promising  to  be  good, 
I  thought  it  would  help  you  to  understand  the 
Collect,  if  I  used  the  very  words  contained  in  it,  to 
show  you  that  he  must  do  something  more  than  tliink 
what  is  good.  But  now,'  continued  Miss  Walton, 
^I  must  choose  some  boy  to  take  Fred's  place 
amongst  us.'  She  accordingly  took  up  the  class- 
book  to  see  who  among  the  second-class  boys  had 
been  most  regridar  at  school.  She  found  four  of  them 
very  much  alike  as  to  their  attendance ;  so  the  next 
question  was,  which  among  the  four  had  gained  the 
greatest  number  of  conduct  tickets.  '  Come  here, 
Matthew  Daman,  Daniel  Shepherd,  Mark  Elford,  and 
Walter  Grant,'  she  said,  '  and  let  me  look  at  your 
tickets.'  Matthew  Daman  and  Daniel  were  again 
found  even,  and  she  began  to  think  she  should  have 
to  take  them  both ;  one  in  the  place  of  Fred,  and  the 
other  in  the  place  of  Henry ;  but  first  she  thought 
she  would  ask  Miss  Tule  (the  mistress)  if  she  had 
anything  to  say  about  either  of  them. 

^Why  no,  ma'am,'  she  said,  ^nothing  particular. 
They  neither  of  them  get  on  very  well  in  the  second- 
class.  I  think,  please,  ma'am,  they  would  do  better 
with  you.' 

During  all  this  time  the  four  boys  had  been  stand- 
ing before  Miss  Walton,  each  eager  to  be  the  chosen 
one.  Two  of  them  looked  rather  blank  when  they 
found  that  they  had  fewer  tickets  than  the  others ; 
but  as  Miss  Walton  had  not  told  them  to  sit  down, 
they  hoped  still.  ^I  will  hear  what  their  teacher 
says  of  them,'  said  Miss  Walton,  *  before  I  decide ;' 
and  then  turning  to  Mark  and  Walter,  she  asked, 
^  How  is  it  that  you  two  have  fewer  tickets  than 
Matthew  and  Daniel?' 

'  Please,  ma'am,'  said  Mark,  '  teacher  won't  give 
me  my  tickets ;'  but  Walter  did  not  answer. 

'  There  is  some  good  reason  why  he  does  not  give 
them  to  ,you,  I  have  no  doubt,  Mark,'  said  Miss 
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Walton.  ^Any  boy  who  takes  pains,  may  gain 
tickets  in  this  school.  You  may  go  and  sit  down. 
I  can't  think  of  taking  you  into  the  first  class  with 
so  few  tickets,  but  do  not  let  me  have  to  turn  you 
away  another  time.' 

Mark  obeyed,  looking  exceedingly  disappointed, 
and  somewhat  vexed.  The  truth  was,  as  Miss 
Walton  leamt  afterwards,  that  he  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  his  lessons  perfectly,  but  continually 
miscalled  the  little  words,  from  mere  carelessness, 
both  in  repeating  and  reading,  so  his  teacher  said  he 
could  give  no  tickets  for  such  imperfect  lessons. 

'  And  what  have  you  to  say,  Walter  V  again  asked 
Miss  Walton.  Still  he  did  not  speak,  but  seemed 
ready  to  burst  into  tears.  At  that  moment  the 
teacher  entered,  and  Miss  Walton,  calling  Mm  to  her, 
began  to  make  inquiries. 

'Why,  ma'am,'  said  the  teacher,  *it  is  conduct 
tickets  Walter  loses,  for  fidgeting  so  much  in  Church, 
and  over  his  lessons.  I  can't  keep  him  still  half  a 
minute.  He's  a  very  good  boy,  except  for  that, 
ma'am.' 

Miss  Walton  could  not  help  pitying  poor  Walter, 
he  looked  so  ashamed  while  the  teacher  spoke. 

'  Why,  Walter,  if  you  were  a  little  boy  of  three  years 
old,'  she  said,  Hhere  might  be  some  excuse  for  you;  but 
surely  a  great  boy  like  you  might  manage  to  sit  still. 
Look  at  me,  and  tell  me  if  you  don't  think  so  yourself. 
How  old  are  you?'  But  Walter,  instead  of  answer- 
ing, now  began  really  to  cry,  and  could  neither  look 
at  her  nor  speak  in  answer.  '  O,  don't  fret  in  that 
way,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  you  see  I'm  not  going  to 
punish  you,  or  even  scold  you;  but  listen  to  me. 
Instead  of  crying  about  it,  make  up  your  mind  that 
you  will  sit  still,  and  try  to  give  your  whole  attention 
to  what  you  are  doing ;  then,  I  think,  you  will  suc- 
ceed. You  don't  know  what  you  can  do  till  you 
really  try.     You  will  try,  won't  you?'  she  said,  kindly. 
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^  Yes,  ma'am,  that  I  will,'  he  now  answered. 

^  That's  right,'  returned  Miss  Walton  ;  ^  then  dry 
your  eyes,  and  you  shall  sit  near  me  in  Church  for  a 
little  while ;  perhaps  I  can  help  you  to  be  still. 
Shall  you  like  that  V 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied ;  ^  but,  please,  may  I 
come  into  the  first  class  ?' 

^  I  am  afraid  not  now,  Walter ;  but  if,  when  I  in- 
quire again,  I  find  you  have  gained  your  tickets,  and 
are  taking  pains  to  cure  yourself  of  fidgeting,  you 
shall  come  in  as  soon  as  ever  I  have  a  place  for  you. 
Now  you  may  go  and  sit  down,  and  sit  still,  Walter,' 
she  said  with  a  smile. 

Her  promise  to  take  him  soon  into  her  class 
cheered  him  up  a  little,  and  returning  to  his  place,  he 
contrived  that  morning  to  sit  so  still,  that  his  teacher 
had  only  to  speak  twice  ;  and  in  Church,  being  close 
to  Miss  Walton,  he  was  very  attentive  and  quiet  all 
through  the  prayers,  but  found  it  more  difficult  to 
be  still  when  the  sermon  began.  A  look  from  Miss 
Walton,  however,  recalled  him  to  thought,  and 
having  endeavoured  to  do  his  best.  Miss  Walton  told 
him  after  service  that  he  had  been  a  good  boy,  and 
with  a  little  pains  she  was  sure  he  would  soon  learn 
to  sit  quite  still.  Walter  looked  pleased  when  she 
said  this,  and  felt  so  happy  that  I  think  he  would 
continue  to  try. 

But  to  return  to  Matthew  and  Daniel.  ^  Do  they 
both  deserve  to  come  into  the  first  class  ?'  Miss 
Walton  asked  the  teacher. 

^  Indeed,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  ^  ^latthew  has  been  a 
very  good  boy  of  late,  and  Daniel  is  a  good  boy  for 
his  lessons,  but  he  quarrels  so  with  his  companions, 
and  is  so  snappish  with  them,  that  I  can't  do  any 
thing  with  him.' 

^  That  is  a  serious  charge,'  returned  Miss  Walton ; 
'  I  cannot  do  with  a  quarrelsome  boy  in  my  class. 
I  am  sorry,  Daniel,  but  I  cannot  take  you  to-day ;' 
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and  on  seeing  him  really  distressed,  she  continued, 
'  You  shall  have  a  month's  trial,  and  if  on  inquiry  I 
hear  of  no  complaints  of  you  in  that  time,  then  you 
shall  join  us.  Will  you  try  to  be  kinder  to  your 
companions  if  I  do  this  V 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied.  '  Please,  ma'am,  I  won't 
be  cross,  if  you'll  take  me  now.' 

'  I  am  afraid  j'ou  would,  Daniel ;  it  will  better 
help  you  to  remember,  if  you  are  kept  out  a  little 
while ;'  then  drawing  him  to  one  side,  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  ^  Kemember,  Daniel,  you  cannot  overcome 
your  cross  temper  in  your  own.  strength.  You  must 
pray  to  God  to  help  you.  Say  carefully  on  your 
knees  the  Collect  for  to-day  when  you  get  into 
Church,  or  go  home.  It  expresses  just  what  you 
want.  It  will  guide  you  in  asking  for  God's  help  to 
enable  you  to  perform  your  resolutions.  Will  you 
do  this  ?' 

*  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  and  looking  very  much 
disappointed,  returned  to  his  seat ;  while  Matthew, 
his  face  beaming  with  pleasure,  took  his  place  among 
the  iBrst-class  boys ;  after  which,  in  a  few  moments, 
the  lessons  began. 

'  What  things  do  we  say  come  from  God  V  asked 
Mss  Walton. 

Several.  '  All  good  things.' 

Miss  W.  Was  there  any  verse  in  last  Sunday's 
Epistle  which  said  this  ? 

David.  Yes,  the  first :  ^  Every  good  gift,  and  every 
perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights.' 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  what  king  David  said, 
when  the  people  had  been  offering  willingly  for  the 
building  of  the  temple  ?  Look  at  1  Chron.  xxix. 
12  and  14. 

Samuel.  ^Both  riches  and  honour  come  of  Thee, 
and  Thou  reignest  over  all ;  .  .  .  for  all  things  come  of 
Thee,  and  of  Thine  own  have  we  given  Thee.' 

n3 
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^  Oh !'  said  Alfred,  '  do  you  remember,  that  was 
written  on  the  walls  of  the  Church  at  Milton,  which 
you  took  me  to  see  ?' 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  and  do  you  remember  why  I  said 
it  was  written  there  ? 

'  Because,'  returned  Alfred,  ^  all  the  beautiful 
tilings,  the  marble,  and  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  and 
every  thing  with  which  the  Church  was  built,  God 
had  given  to  man,  and  he  had  only  given  back  to 
God  His  own.' 

Miss  W.  You  are  quite  right,  Alfred.  But  is  it 
only  such  things  as  riches,  and  gold,  and  silver,  tliat 
come  from  Him? 

uill.  No,  ma'am,  all  good  things. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  boys ;  tell  me  some  good  things 
which  you  enjoy. 

'  Oh,'  cried  Alfred,  almost  starting  from  his  seat, 
^  a  beautiful  bright  fine  day,  like  this.' 

'  And  the  beautiful  flowers,'  said  Charley,  looking 
at  a  bunch  of  primroses,  violets,  and  other  wild 
flowers  of  the  season,  which  he  had  brought  into  the 
school  with  him,  and  which  now  lay  upon  the  table. 

'  And  oh !  is  it  not  just  about  nice  on  the  downs,' 
said  Francis,  Svith  the  fresh  breeze  blowing  upon 
one.     I  know  I  did  enjoy  crossing  them  yesterday.' 

'  Indeed,  boys,  you  have  all  mentioned  most  en- 
joyable things,  and  these  ^'good  things"  come  from — 
whom,  boys  ?'  asked  Miss  Walton. 

'  From  God,'  they  all  replied. 

Miss  W.  I  am  afraid  we  don't  remember  this  as 
we  ought,  even  when  we  are  enjoying  the  good 
things  which  God  has  given  us.  Has  He  not  also 
provided  good  things  for  our  souls?  What  does 
Christ  promise  in  the  Gospel  to-day  ? 

Andrew.  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
My  Name,  He  will  give  it  you.' 

Miss  W,  The  being  allowed  to  draw  near  to  God 
in  prayer  is  one  of  the  good  things  which  come  from 
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God.      And   what   will    He    do   for   us   when   we 
pray  ? 

George.  '  Ask,  and  yc  shall  receive,  that  your  joy 
may  be  full.' 

Miss  W.  What,  therefore,  do  we  go  on  to  ask  in 
the  Collect  % 

Several.  '  Grant  to  us  Thy  humble  servants,  that 
by  Thy  holy  inspiration  we  may  think  those  things 
that  be  good,  and  by  Thy  merciM  guiding  may  per- 
forai  the  same.' 

Miss  W.  What  two  good  things  do  we  here  ask 
from  God? 

Edioard.  Inspiration  and  guidance. 

Miss  W.  What  will  the  ^inspkation'  help  us 
to  do? 

Francis.  '  Think  those  things  that  be  good.' 

3fiss  W.  And  the  '  guidance  ? 

Charley.  Help  us  to  '  perform'  what  we  think. 

Miss  W.  Can  any  of  you  tell  me  what  inspiration 
means  ? 

The  boys  not  being  able  to  answer.  Miss  Walton 
continued,  '  What  are  we  told  that  God  did,  after 
He  had  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  % ' 

Alfred.  He  '  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul.'  (Gen.  ii.  7.) 

Miss  W.  Or  we  might  say  He  inspired  into  man 
the  breath  of  life.  And  what  are  we  told  our  Lord 
did  to  His  disciples,  when  He  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them  after  His  resurrection  ? 

George.  ^He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto 
them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.'  (St.  John,  xx.  22.) 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  He  inspired  them  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Now  can  you  tell  me  what  inspire  means  ? 

Edward.  To  breathe  into. 

Miss  W.  That  is  right.  God  has  already  breathed 
into  us  the  breath  of  hfe ;  but  what  other  inspiration 
do  we  need? 

Several.  The  inspiration  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 
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3fiss  W.  Yes,  to  give  us — what  life  ? 

Samuel.  Spiritual  life. 

Miss  W.  For  what  particular  purpose  do  we  ask 
for  the  ^ holy  inspiration'  of  God  to-day?  Cannot 
you  answer  me,  Matthew?  You  may  look  at  your 
book. 

He  looked  at  the  Collect  for  a  moment,  then 
replied,  '  That  we  may  think  those  things  that  be 
good.' 

Miss  W.  That  is  quite  right.  Now,  if  all  good 
things  come  from  God,  from  whom  must  good 
thoughts  come  ? 

^  From  God  also,'  Matthew  ventured  to  answer, 
the  other  boys  waiting  to  give  him  time. 

Miss  fV.  Yes,  for  what  sort  of  thoughts  proceed 
from  our  own  hearts  ? 

George.  ^  Evil  thoughts.'  (St.  Matt.  xv.  19.) 

'  The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth,'  said  Edward.  (Gen.  viii.  21.) 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  but  if  God's  Holy  Spirit  is 
breathed  into  us,  what  will  He  help  us  to  think  ? 

Edgar.  '  Those  things  that  be  good.' 

Miss  W.  And  wiU  God  give  this  Holy  Spirit  to 
those  that  ask  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Look  where  this  is  promised  in  St.  Luke, 
xi.  13. 

Samuel.  '  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children  :  how  much  more  shall 
your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  Him  f 

Miss  W.  What  are  you  taught  to  pray  about 
your  thoughts  at  the  beginning  of  the  Communion 
Service  ? 

All.  '  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  by  the 
inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit.' 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  God's  Holy  Spirit  will  not  dwell 
with  the  impure  in  thought.     The  thoughts  of  our 
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hearts  must  be  cleansed,  and  therefore  we  pray  that 
b}^  God's  holy  inspiration  we  may  '  think  those 
things  that  be  good.'    But  is  that  all  which  we  need '? 

Edward,  No ;  but  also  that  by  His  '  merciful 
guiding'  we  may  '  perform  the  same.' 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  how  David  prays  for 
the  same  thing  in  Ps.  cxliii.  10  ? 

Andrew.  '  Teach  me  to  do  the  thing  that  pleaseth 
Thee,  for  Thou  art  my  God :  let  Thy  loving  Spirit 
lead  me  forth  into  the  land  of  rio-hteousness.' 

3Iiss  W.  When  a  good  thought  has,  by  God's 
good  Spirit,  been  put  into  our  minds,  it  is  like  the 
first  step  in  a  difficult  path.  Should  we  ever  reach 
the  end  if  we  only  took  one  step  ? 

Several.  No,  we  must  go  on  in  the  path. 

Miss  W.  And  if  the  path  is  difficult,  and  there  are 
many  places  where  we  might  go  wrong,  what  do  we 
need  to  enable  us  to  proceed  ? 

James.  Some  one  to  guide  us. 

3Iiss  fV.  I  will  tell  you  of  a  difficult  path  I  once 
chose  to  go  along.  I  was  visiting,  with  a  party  of 
friends,  a  beautiful  park  in  the  south  of  England,  an 
old  gardener  showing  us  all  about  the  grounds  and 
garden.  At  length  he  brought  us  to  what  he  called 
a  labyrinth.  It  was  a  large  square  of  ground,  planted 
with  hedges  of  beech,  about  as  high  as  my  head, 
forming  many  little  paths,  leading  to  a  tree  which 
stood  in  the  centre.  Now  these  paths  were  arranged 
with  so  many  turnings  and  windings,  and  so  many 
new  paths  branching  off,  that  it  was  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  know  which  to  take,  in  order  to  reach  the  tree; 
and  when  you  fancied  you  had  taken  the  right  one, 
you  would  find  yourself,  perhaps,  brought  back  again 
to  the  point  you  started  from  ;  and  often  when  you 
were  in  the  right  path,  and  were  perhaps  divided 
from  the  tree  by  only  one  hedge,  it  took  a  turn  again 
wliich  led  you  far  away. 

^  How  very  funny !'  said  Alfred,  ^  how  I  should  have 
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liked  to  try  to  reach  the  tree ;  please,  ma'am,  did 
you  try  ?' 

'  Yes,  Alfred,  I  did ;  the  old  gardener  standing  on 
the  bank,  so  as  to  overlook  the  paths.  "  Put  up  your 
parasol,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "  and  then  I  can  help  to 
guide  you."  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  started,  and 
for  some  time  there  was  but  one  path,  so  that  I  could 
not  go  wrong ;  but  at  last  I  came  to  a  place  where 
there  was  a  turn  each  way,  and  I  could  not  at  all  tell 
which  to  take  ;  however,  looking  at  the  tree,  I  made 
my  choice,  which  proved  to  be  right.  Several  times 
I  was  in  the  same  predicament,  and  sometimes  chose 
the  right  path,  sometimes  the  wrong  one;  when  I 
chose  the  wrong  one  the  old  gardener  called  out, 
"  The  other  path,  ma'am."  ' 

'  Then  he  was  your  guide,'  whispered  Charley ; 
^  without  him  you  would  have  gone  wrong.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  he  was  my  guide,  and  by  following 
his  directions  T  at  length  reached  the  tree.  '  Now, 
ma'am,'  he  called  out,  '  do  you  think  you  can  find 
your  way  back  without  help  V  '  I  will  try,'  I  answered, 
and  began  to  retrace  my  steps,  and  turn  after  turn  I 
took  right,  until  just  as  I  reached  the  entrance,  I  was 
sorely  puzzled  by  two  paths  both  appearing  to  lead 
in  the  right  direction.  I  need  guidance,  I  thought, 
I  cannot  at  all  judge  for  myself  which  of  these  paths 
to  take  ;  however,  I  would  not  ask,  and  entered  the 
wrong  path. 

'  And  did  he  let  you  go  wrong  f  cried  several. 

'  Not  far,'  returned  Miss  Walton,  '  he  took  pity  on 
me,  and  directing  me  once  more  to  the  right  path, 
I  soon  reached  the  party  again,  who  were  waiting  for 
me.  "  How  far  should  I  have  gone  wrong  if  you  had 
not  called  me  V  I  asked  the  old  gardener.  "  Oh ! 
ma'am,"  he  replied,  "  you  would  have  gone  all  round 
the  labyrinth  until  you  came  again  within  one  hedge 
of  the  tree.  I  have  known  people  who  would  not 
be  directed,  wander  about  for  two  hours." ' 
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'  How  very  odd  !  How  I  should  like  to  try,'  said 
Alfred,  again. 

'  It  was  well  you  chose  to  be  guided,'  remarked 
Edward. 

'  But  now,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  let  us  return  to  the 
Collect,  and  see  how  my  little  story  will  help  you  to 
understand  it.     What  was  my  thought  ?' 

*  To  try  and  reach  the  tree,'  cried  several. 

Miss  JV.  And  what  did  I  need  to  enable  me  to 
perform  it  ? 

'  The  guidance  of  the  gardener,'  again  they  quickly 
replied. 

Miss  W,  When  God  by  His  holy  inspiration  puts 
into  our  minds  good  thoughts,  what  do  we  still  need? 

Several.  His  *  merciful  guiding' to  ^perform  the 
same.' 

Miss  W,  What  example  did  you  say,  the  Sunday 
before  last,  the  boys  of  the  first-class  ought  to  set  the 
others  ? 

Several.  Please,  ma'am,  a  good  example. 

Miss  W.  And  when  you  said  that,  your  thoughts 
were — what  sort  of  thoughts  ? 

*  Right  thoughts,'  again  they  answered. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  I  hope  you  really  did  think  what  you 
said,  and  did  not  answer  without  meaning.  But  how 
was  it,  then,  that  when  those  idle  young  men  were 
so  profanely  imitating,  and  making  fun  of  praying 
and  preaching  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  the  other 
night,  some  of  you  were  standing  by  to  listen,  and 
lauffhino"  at  it  ? 

do 

The  boys  did  not  answer,  but  the  countenances  of 
Samuel,  Francis,  and  Edgar,  showed  that  they  had 
been  of  the  number. 

'  You  knew  it  was  wrong,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  be- 
cause you,  Samuel  and  Edgar,  ran  away  when  you 
saw  Mr  Walton  coming ;  Francis  was  not  quite  so 
cowardly.  Were  you  performing  your  good  thoughts 
then,  boys  V 
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^  Please,  ma'am/  said  Francis,  '  Alfred  did,  for  he 
was  with  us  when  they  began  ;  but  he  said  he  was 
sure  that  they  ought  not  to  do  it,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  stay  ;  and  he  took  little  Moses  (Alfred's 
younger  brother)  away  with  him.' 

^  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,'  returned  Miss  Walton, 
looking  approvingly  at  Alfred,  whose  face  was 
covered  with  a  deep  blush  at  this  unexpected  testi- 
mony to  his  goodness.  ^  And  you,  Francis,  are  quite 
right  in  mentioning  it,  and  not  allowing  him  to  be 
blamed  with  the  rest.  You,  too,  can  set  a  good 
example  sometimes.     I  wish  you  always  did.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  am  very  sorry  I  stayed.  I  did 
not  remember  about  example,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Putting  aside  example,  it  was  wrong  to 
stay,  Francis  ;  but  now  let  this  teach  you  how  much 
you  all  need  God's  merciful  guidance  to  enable  you 
to  perform  that  right  thing  which  you  have  thought. 
Did  you  remember,  Alfred  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,  not  at  first,'  he  answered,  '  I  only 
thought  that  they  were  doing  wrong ;  but  when  I  saw 
little  Moses  I  remembered  it.' 

'  And  God  gave  you  strength  to  act,'  said  ^liss 
Walton.     '  We  ask  these  things  through  whom  V 

All.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  every  good  thing  comes  through 
Him — for  His  sake,  because  He  loved  us,  and  died 
for  us,  and  makes  us  one  with  Him. 

'  There  is  no  time  for  reading  to  you  this  morning, 
boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  in  a  few  moments  after  shut- 
ting her  book ;  '  but  I  will  go  on  with  the  story  in 
the  afternoon.' 

'  Oh  !  thank  you,  ma'am,'  said  Andrew.  '  You 
did  not  read  to  us  last  Sunday.' 

'  No,  because  you  came  to  tea  instead,'  she  replied. 
*  You  may  come  to  my  house  for  the  story  this 
afternoon.' 
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THE  TWIN  BROTHERS. 

CHAPTER  III. 

We  will  now  pass  over  many  years  of  the  life  of  John 
and  Matthew  Osburn,  glancing  at  them  again  when 
from  boys  they  had  grown  into  young  men,  and  see 
whether  the  evil  leaven  of  passion  in  John,  and  of 
selfishness  in  Matthew,  had  spread,  or  whether  it  had 
been  put  away  before  it  had  defiled  the  whole  lump. 
We  shall  see  whether  Matthew's  good  thoughts  and 
good  desires  had  been  brought  to  good  eflfect ; 
whether  he  had  learned  to  be  a  doer  of  the  Word,  and 
not  a  hearer  only  ;  or  whether,  beholding  himself  in 
the  glass  of  suffering,  he,  being  restored  to  health, 
had  gone  his  way,  forgetting  what  manner  of  man  he 
was.  And  we  shall  see  whether  John  took  warning 
by  the  unhappiness  which  that  one  act  of  violence 
had  brought  upon  both  himself  and  his  brother ;  or 
whether,  when  the  first  feeling  of  sorrow  and  dread 
had  passed  away,  he  had  gone  on  as  before. 

Let  us  return  to  the  same  garden  where  the  acci- 
dent happened.  It  is  a  beautiful  summer's  evening, 
and  the  sun  is  setting  bright  and  red  in  the  west ; 
the  birds  are  fluttering  about  ere  settling  for  the 
night,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers  from  Mat- 
thew's favourite  bed  of  carnations,  sweet-william, 
and  wall-flower,  is  almost  overpowering.  A  young 
man  comes  out  of  the  cottage,  looking  pale  and  weak, 
and  with  a  sigh  of  fatigue  sits  down  upon  a  bench 
near.  He  has  just  come  in  from  his  day's  labour, 
retiring  to  his  quiet  nook  for  a  few  moments  of  rest 
and  thought.  He  hardly  looks  as  if  he  were  able  to 
work,  and  yet  day  after  day  he  perseveres.  And 
now,  having  seated  himself  upon  the  bench,  he  fixes 
his  eyes  upon  the  sunset  before  him,  and  looks  long 
and  earnestly.    I  think  if  we  could  read  his  thoughts, 
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we  should  find  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  quiet 
home  beyond  the  clouds,  and  of  the  land  *  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest.' 

But  before  many  minutes  are  passed,  a  young 
woman  comes  running  out  of  the  cottage  with  a 
crying  baby  in  her  arms.  She  approaches  the  bench 
where  this  pale  man  sits,  saying,  '  Matthew,  wiU  you 
hold  the  baby  for  me ;  he  will  not  lie  in  the  cradle  a 
moment ;  tea  isn't  ready  yet,  and  John  will  be 
coming  home  directly  ;  and  you  know  how  angry  he'll 
be  if  he  doesn't  find  every  thing  ready.' 

So  now  we  see  that  this  sickly  young  man  is  our 
old  rosy-faced  little  friend  Matthew. 

'  Yes,  Nancy,'  he  answered,  holding  out  his  hands 
to  the  baby-boy,  who  immediately  stopped  crying, 
and  stretched  out  his  arms  to  his  uncle. 

Nancy  turned  away,  and  Matthew  began  to  try 
and  amuse  the  child  upon  his  knee,  but  he  was  cross, 
and  would  not  be  satisfied  with  his  uncle's  knee; 
Matthew,  therefore,  tired  as  he  was,  rose  and  paced 
up  and  down  with  the  child,  showing  him  every  thing 
he  could  to  amuse  him.  He  did  this  without  a  com- 
plaint, continuing  for  half  an  hour,  or  more,  to  walk 
up  and  down,  until  at  length  the  tiny  boy  dropped 
asleep,  and  Matthew,  a  moment  afterwards,  laid  him 
down  in  his  little  cot,  and  returned  to  his  retired 
resting-place ;  for  John  had  not  yet  come  from  his 
work,  and  Nancy  was  not  willing  to  begin  tea  with- 
out him. 

But  hardly  had  Matthew  seated  himself,  when  he 
was  again  interrupted  by  his  sister-in-law. 

^  What  can  be  the  matter,  that  John  does  not  come 
in?'  she  said ;  '  I  fear  he  is  again  drinking,  and  will 
be  in  one  of  his  bad  tempers  when  he  does  return. 
Oh !  Matthew,  I  wish  you  would  go  and  look  for 
him,  and  see  if  you  can  get  him  home.  I  daren't  go, 
for  you  know  how  he  treated  me  when  I  went  last 
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time.     Oh !    that  it  should  ever  have  come  to  this  V 
she  continued,  with  a  look  of  hopeless  wretchedness. 

Before  we  proceed  with  this  history  we  must  take 
a  little  glance  backward.  Not  very  long  after  Mat- 
thew's accident,  his  poor  mother  was  again  laid  upon 
her  sick  bed,  and  this  time  it  was  to  rise  no  more. 
After  her  death  the  two  boys  had  continued  to  live 
with  their  flxther,  while  he  was  spared  to  them ;  but 
though  they  lived  with  him,  they  were  left  very  much 
to  follow  their  own  way,  without  control ;  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  wife  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  unfitting 
him  for  his  duties,  and  undermining  his  health,  so 
that  he,  too,  soon  found  himself  unable  to  leave  the 
house. 

With  more  than  a  son's  attention,  Matthew  tended 
his  sick  father,  while  John  laboured  at  farming  work, 
and  for  some  time  appeared  steady,  regularly  bringing 
his  earnings  to  support  his  father.  But  John's  free, 
open  temper,  made  him  a  favourite  with  the  young 
men  of  the  village,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted, 
and  by  degrees  the  amount  of  wages  which  he  brought 
home  became  less  and  less ;  and  often  he  did  not 
return  home  till  late  at  night,  when  Matthew  found, 
to  his  unspeakable  grief,  that  John  had  been  spending 
his  time  and  money  in  the  ale-house.  Sometimes 
Matthew  remonstrated  with  him  when  the  morning 
came,  and  at  times  John  seemed  sorry  for  his  con- 
duct, promising  amendment;  but  at  other  times  he 
added  to  Matthew's  grief  by  cruel  words  of  anger  and 
reproach. 

Thus,  while  one  was  learning  in  the  duties  of  a 
sick  chamber  to  deny  himself,  and  to  live  for  another, 
and  that  happiness  was  not  to  be  found  in  earthly 
objects,  but  in  something  beyond  the  things  of  sight, 
the  other  was  treading  rapidly  along  the  broad  road 
to  destruction,  indulging  unrestrained  every  evil  lust, 
every  unholy  passion. 

One  great  endeavour  of  Matthew's  life  was  to  keep 
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his  grief  from  his  father,  and  for  a  long  time  he  suc- 
ceeded. One  evening,  however,  when  John,  more 
excited  by  drink  than  usual,  returned  home,  and 
Matthew,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  had  fallen  asleep  by 
his  father's  bed-side  without  preparing  any  supper 
for  John,  he  came  into  the  house,  rushed  up  stairs  in 
great  anger,  and,  regardless  of  his  father's  weak  state, 
and  Matthew's  fatigue,  with  many  oaths  and  much 
violence,  demanded  why  his  supper  was  not  ready ; 
and  'ere  Matthew  could  say  anything  to  appease  him, 
he  caught  up  a  knife  that  lay  near,  and  struck  a 
violent  blow  at  his  poor  brother,  scarcely  yet  roused 
from  his  sleep.  He  probably  would  have  done  some 
awful  injury,  had  not  his  father  rushed  out  of  bed 
and  thrown  himself  between  them,  and  by  striking 
John's  uplifted  arm,  caused  the  knife  to  drop  from 
his  hand. 

This  seemed  to  bring  John  to  his  senses  again. 
He  immediately  helped  his  father  into  bed,  and 
assured  Matthew  that  he  had  been  drinking,  or  he 
never  could  have  raised  his  hand  against  him.  For 
many  weeks  afterwards  this  one  act  served  as  a  check 
upon  John,  and  he  seemed,  by  more  than  usual  kind- 
ness, to  try  to  make  up  to  Matthew  for  his  violence. 
But  his  father  never  recovered  the  shock  he  received, 
and  a  few  months  having  gone  by  found  Matthew 
and  John  orphans,  with  nothing  to  depend  upon  for  a 
livelihood  but  their  own  exertions. 

They  were  now,  however,  of  an  age  when  they 
could  support  themselves ;  and  though  Matthew's 
health  began  visibly  to  fail,  and  consumption,  the 
disease  by  which  both  father  and  mother  had  been 
carried  off,  had  already  begun  its  work  within  him, 
he  immediately  sought  employment,  and  by  steady 
perseverance  gained  the  good-will  of  his  master,  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  had  visited  both  his 
father  and  mother  in  their  last  illnesses.  On  the  death 
of  Osburn,  Mr  Endhill  had  taken  Matthew  as  an  act 
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of  charity,  to  assist  his  gardener.  He  soon  learnt,  how- 
ever, to  value  Matthew  as  a  faithful  servant,  and  to 
employ  him  in  many  other  services  besides  gardening. 
And  whilst  Matthew  laboured  for  him,  he  instructed 
Matthew.  Finding  him  anxious  about  those  things 
which  are  good,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  teaching 
him,  and  assisting  him,  and  leading  him  to  the  daily 
practice  of  holiness.  Day  by  day  Matthew  felt  him- 
self weaker  and  weaker,  but  unwilling  to  become  a 
burden  to  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  he  per- 
severed in  his  labours  cheerfully,  looking  earnestly 
and  hopefully  to  the  land  of  rest. 

Not  six  months  after  the  death  of  Osburn,  John, 
though  only  nineteen  years  old,  brought  home  a  wife 
as  young  as  himself,  whose  affections  he  had  gained 
during  his  temporary  improvement,  after  the  fright 
his  own  violence  had  given  him. 

And  now  we  have  just  seen  his  first-born  child,  not 
yet  a  year  old,  laid  in  his  little  cot  to  rest,  while 
Nancy,  his  wife,  had  gone  out  to  impart  her  fears  and 
sorrows  to  her  kind  brother-in-law. 

'  I  will  go  if  you  wish,  Nancy,'  replied  Matthew, 
*  though  I  fear  he'll  not  leave  the  ale-house  for  me, 
he  is  so  bent  on  his  own  way  ;'  adding,  as  he  rose  to 
begin  the  search, '  but  perhaps  he's  not  there,  his  work 
may  be  keeping  him  late.' 

At  that  moment  John's  voice  was  heard  angrily 
calling  his  wife ;  before,  however,  she  had  time  to 
take  a  step  in  advance,  he  had  found  them  out,  and 
was  close  upon  them.  Pie  was  not  drunk,  but  was 
evidently  in  great  anger  about  something.  He 
partly  vented  his  ill-temper  upon  his  wife,  scolding 
her  for  wasting-  her  time,  instead  of  mindino;  the 
house,  and  ordering  her  to  go  in  directly ;  and  then  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  path  in  front  of  Matthew, 
in  s:reat  agitation. 

'  What  is  the  matter?'  at  length  asked  Matthew ; 
'  what  has  happened  to  vex  you  f 
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*  Happened !'  he  cried  out,  kicking  over  a  beautiful 
and  favourite  geranium  of  Matthew's,  which  stood  a 
little  in  his  way,  '  is  it  not  enough  to  drive  one  mad, 
to  be  working  hard  all  day,  and  then  come  home  and 
find  your  wife  idling,  instead  of  minding  her  work,  and 
then — but  never  mind ;  only  I'll  be  revenged,  ves, 
that  I  will.' 

'  Revenged !  what  can  you  mean,  John  ?  Nancy 
had  only  that  moment  come  out,'  said  Matthew,  ap- 
proaching John  as  he  spoke.  *Do  not  be  so  un- 
reasonable ;  something  else  has  vexed  you,  I'm  sure ; 
what  is  the  matter  ?' 

*  Vexed  me!'  he  cried  again,  *and  have  I  not  cause 
to  be  vexed  ?  What  do  you  think  of  my  master 
turning  me  off?  What  do  you  think  of  that  now?' 
he  continued,  with  increased  violence.  ^He  turns 
me  off  because  he  says  I  keep  bad  company,  and  that 
I  use  my  wife  badly,  and  that  I  don't  go  to  Church. 
What  business  is  it  of  his  where  I  go,  and  what  I  do, 
I  wonder,  so  long  as  I  mind  his  work,  which  I'm  sure 
I've  always  done — but  I'll  be  revenged.' 

Matthew  knew  not  what  to  answer  to  this.  He 
felt  that  the  charges  against  his  brother  were  true ; 
he  feared  that  nothing  which  he  could  say  would 
pacify  him,  and  yet,  tired  as  he  was,  and  ill  as  he 
felt,  he  could  not  bear  to  leave  his  brother  until  he 
had  tried  to  do  something  to  calm  his  anger,  and,  if 
possible,  to  lead  him  to  see  the  wretchedness  of  his 
course  of  life. 

'  Oh  !  John,  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  all  this,'  he  said, 
*  but  if  you  will  only  take  to  better  w^ays,  I'm  sure  your 
master  would  take  you  on  again ;  he  has  always  said 
you  did  his  work  well,  and  you  know  he  has  often  spoken 
kindly  to  you,  and  begged  you  to  do  better  before  he 
turned  you  off.  Don't  be  angry,  John,  but  just  think 
calmly  about  it,  and  then  I'm  sure  you'll  see  your 
master  welshes  you  well.  When  you  were  ill  that  time, 
how  kind  he  was  to  you,  even  paying  you  your  wages 
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when  you  were  not  able  to  work.      Don't  forget  past 
kindnesses,  John.' 

But  John  had  now  grown  revengeful,  wilful,  and 
hardened,  as  well  as  passionate,  and  though  he 
listened  to  MattheVs  words  as  he  would  to  those  of 
no  one  else,  he  was  not  convinced.  The  evil  leaven 
had  indeed  spread,  and  the  high-spirited,  generous, 
truthful,  but  passionate  boy,  had  grown  up  a  head- 
strong, selfish,  wilful  man.  Headstrong,  instead  of 
high-spirited ;  selfish,  instead  of  generous  (for  al- 
though still  lavish  of  his  money,  he  cared  not  for  the 
pain  and  suffering  he  gave  to  others) ;  and  wilful  in 
the  choice  of  evil — openly  choosing  evil;  for  that 
wliich  made  him  truthful  as  a  child,  now  made  him 
hate  anything  like  hypocrisy. 

At  length  Matthew  proposed  to  go  and  speak  to 
Farmer  Goodson,  John's  master,  and  see  whether  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  take  him  on  again ;  but  though 
John  allowed  him  to  go,  lie  would  not  make  any 
promises  of  amendment ;  and  no  sooner  had  poor 
Matthew,  weak  and  weary  as  he  felt  himself,  set  off 
on  his  labour  of  love,  than  John,  instead  of  returning 
to  his  cottage,  bent  his  steps  to  the  public-house, 
and  in  the  midst  of  evil  companions  and  evil  coun- 
sellors, soon  became  more  violent  and  more  revenge- 
ful than  ever. 

Matthew  returned  unsuccessful,  for  Goodson  said 
he  had  warned  John  again  and  again  that  he  could 
not  and  would  not  keep  him  in  his  service,  if  he  did 
not  amend  ;  but  his  words  had  been  disregarded;  and 
now,  though  unwillingly,  he  felt  himself  bound,  for 
the  sake  of  the  boys  who  worked  on  his  farm,  and 
were  injured  by  John's  example,  to  discharge  him ; 
nor  could  he  re-engage  him  unless  he  made  some 
promises  of  amendment. 

Matthew  sought  John  out  in  the  public-house  to 
tell  him  the  issue  of  his  petition,  and  once  more  to 
beg  him  to  change  his  mode  of  life,  and  to  make  a 
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beginning  by  returning  home  with  him.  His  efforts 
were,  however,  quite  in  vain.  John  continued  to 
revel  in  the  pubUc-house,  while  Matthew,  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  weary  steps,  once  more  entered  the 
garden-gate,  and  as  he  passed  his  favourite  seat,  he 
thought,  '  How  little  rest  I  have  been  allowed  to- 
nio^ht ;  but  God's  will  be  done.  He  is  but  teachino- 
me  to  root  out  the  evil  leaven,  of  which  my  dear 
mother  warned  me.  Now  I  must  try  to  live  for 
others,  not  to  indulge  myself;'  and  without  again  stop- 
ping for  rest  and  quiet,  he  entered  the  cottage  to  try 
and  comfort  his  poor  sister-in-law  in  her  trouble ; 
forgetting  his  own  fatigue  and  sorrow  in  hers. 
Hour  after  hour  they  sat  up  that  night,  but  John  did 
not  return,  while  in  every  way  that  Matthew  could 
devise,  he  endeavoured  to  cheer  up  poor  Nancy, 
whose  anxiety,  as  each  hour  struck,  became  greater 
and  greater. 

How  changed  was  Matthew  from  that  day,  when, 
regardless    of  his   mother's   headache,   he   had   con- 
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tinned  to  bang  the  tin  against  the  wall,  because  it 
was  a  '  pretty  noise  !'  when,  by  his  own  confession, 
he  did  not  care  for  others,  if  he  Tsdshed  to  amuse 
himself!  for  now  he  would  have  given  a  great  deal 
to  have  lain  down  to  rest  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day  ;  Nancy  had  several  times  begged  him  to  do  so, 
but  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  her  to  watch 
and  wait  alone,  choosing  rather  hour  after  hour  to 
watch  with  her.  Indeed,  he  himself  felt  far  from 
easy  when  time  went  by,  and  John  did  not  appear, 
remembering  his  talk  of  vengeance. 

At  length  Matthew  once  more  rose  from  his  seat 
and  opened  the  cottage  door  to  listen  if  there  were 
any  hopeful  sounds,  when  a  sudden  glare  of  light  at 
some  little  distance  startled  him,  and  he  cried  out, 
'  There  is  a  fire  somewhere !  It  seems  to  be  in 
Farmer  Goodson's  rick-yard,'  he  continued,  as  a 
burst  of  flame  lighted  up  the  view  more   clearly. 
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^  God  grant,'  he  exclaimed,  as  a  new  thought  struck 
him,  ^  that  John  has  had  no  hand  in  this !'  while 
seizing  his  hat,  he  hurried  off  to  give  the  alarm. 


^  I  will  not  read  more  now,'  said  Miss  Walton,  as 
she  closed  the  book.  '  What  I  have  read  will  show 
you  how  the  good  thoughts  which,  by  God's  holy 
inspiration,  were  put  into  Matthew's  mind  during 
his  illness,  were  brought  to  good  effect,  while  the 
half-hearted  sorrow  of  John  had  ended  in  nothing ; 
and  that  if  he  ever  had  any  good  thoughts  of  improve- 
ment, he  did  not  endeavour  to  perform  them.' 

'^  But  do,  ma'am,  let  us  know  what  the  fire  was  ;  do 
read  a  little  bit  more,'  cried  several. 

Miss  Walton  smiled,  but  replied,  ^  I  would  gratify 
you  if  I  could,  boys,  but  I  have  an  engagement 
which  it  would  not  be  right  to  break,  I  must  there- 
fore stop  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  But  you 
won't  have  to  wait  a  whole  week  for  more.  Holy 
Thursday,  you  know,  is  coming.  Do  you  think  you 
can  all  get  your  work  done  in  time  to  join  us  in  a 
walk  up  High-cliff  Hill  after  five  o'clock  on  Thursday? 
and  then  I  will  go  on  with  the  story,  and  hear  you 
say  your  Collects  out  of  doors.' 

^  Oh,  that  will  be  fun !'  cried  several.  ^  We^ll  manage 
to  o:et  done  in  time.' 

'And  those,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^who  cannot  join 
us  in  our  walk,  may  follow  us  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  will  only  be  the  two  first  classes,  the  others  will 
wallc  in  the  morning ;'  and  so  saying,  she  left  the 
room,  and  the  boys  dispersed. 


II 


STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN   ILLUSTRATION   OF  THE    COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 


COLLECT. 

Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  Almighty  God,  that  like  as  7ve 
do  believe  Thy  only-begotten  Son  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  have  ascended  into  the  heavens ;  so  we  may 
also  in  heart  and  mi7id  thither  ascend,  and  rvith  Him 
continually  dwell,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God,  world  without  end. 
Amen. 

The  sun  shone  bnghtly  on  the  morning  of  Ascension- 
day,  and  those  children  who  did  not  attend  the  daily 
school,  went  early  to  their  work,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  finishing  their  portion  in  time  to  enjoy  the 
anticipated  walk  in  the  evening  with  Mr  and  Miss 
Walton.  The  scholars  of  the  daily  school  assembled 
as  usual,  their  holiday  for  the  day  not  beginning  until 
after  the  morning  service  was  over.  They  were 
mostly  young  children,  for  almost  as  soon  as  the  girls 
were  able  to  hold  a  needle  they  were  put  to  glove- 
making,  while  the  boys  could  not  long  be  spared 
from  farming  work,  or  basket-making,  and  other 
boyish  employments.  As  they  grew  up,  therefore, 
they  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  what  instruc- 
tion the  Sunday  and  Evening  schools  could  give  them. 
As  soon  as  the  morning  service  was  over  on 
Ascension-day,  the  little  week-day  scholars  were 
taken  for  amusement  to  a  wood  not  far  from  Forley, 
a  basket  of  buns  being  carried  with  them  for  distri- 
bution when  play  was  over.  Many  a  merry  game 
they  enjoyed,  while  Miss  Walton  and  her  brother  sat 
No.  37.  o  , 
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and  watched  them,  until,  tired  of  running  about,  they 
gathered  round  Mr  Walton  and  his  sister,  who  either 
told  them  stories,  or  read  to  them,  or  taught  them 
some  quiet  game.  The  distribution  of  the  buns 
finished  the  morning's  amusement,  and  then  all  the 
children  returned  to  their  several  homes.  We  will 
not,  however,  linger  with  them,  but  rather  join  our 
own  class  in  the  evening.  Most  of  the  boys  were 
ready  to  start  at  a  quarter-past  five  o'clock,  with  Mr 
and  Miss  Walton,  in  high  spirits.  The  evening  was 
beautiful,  as  the  morning  had  promised.  The  light 
clouds  thinly  scattered  over  the  deep  blue  sky,  and 
the  soft  breeze  whispering  among  the  trees,  well 
exemplified  those  beautifid  lines — 

*  Soft  cloud,  tnat  while  tne  oreeze  of  May 
Chants  her  glad  matiixs  in  the  leafy  arch, 

Draw'st  thy  bright  veil  across  the  heavenly  way, 
Meet  pavement  for  an  angel's  glorious  march;'* 

only  that  it  was  evening,  and  therefore  the  breeze 
was  chanting  its  even-song,  not  its  matins. 

'  This  is  ''''just  about'''  pleasant,'  cried  Alfred,  the 
fresh  breeze  blowing  his  curly  hair  about  his  open 
brow,  as  the  party  stood  for  a  moment  half-way  iip 
High-cliff  hill.  He  pulled  off  his  cap  as  he  spoke, 
and  faced  the  wind,  looking  so  happy  and  so 
blooming. 

^  It  is  very  pleasant,'  replied  Miss  Walton,  hearing 
his  exclamation,  '  but  I  fancy  we  shall  find  it  rather 
cold  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  What  do  you  say  to 
finding  a  quiet  nook  here,  where  we  can  sit  down  and 
have  our  lesson,  and  then  afterwards  you  shall  have 
a  game  of  play  to  wann  yourselves.' 

^  Oh !  please,  ma'am,'  said  Charley,  ^  if  you  will 
only  come  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  know  a  place  where 
we  shall  be  quite  ^shaded,  and  where  we  can  see  the 
sun  set  so  beautifully.     Oh !  do  come.' 

*  '  The  Christian  Year.'    Ascension-day. 
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*  Very  well,  Charley,'  she  answered,  '  I  don't  mind, 
only  you  must  lead  the  way.' 

'  Trust  me  to  lead  the  way,'  he  cried,  immediately 
marching  fonvard  with  as  majestic  an  air  as  he  could 
put  on.  *  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  he  continued, 
with  a  polite  bow,  '  follow  me,  if  you  please.' 

'  Only  look  how  conceited  he  is !'  cried  Margaret 
Freeward,  always  ready  with  good-natured  banter ; 
*just  because  Miss  Walton  told  him  to  lead  the 
way.' 

'  Conceited !  how  dare  you  call  me  anything  of  the 
kind?  I  am  your  leader,  and  you  must  obey.  Miss 
Freeward,'  he  returned  with  due  gravity. 

*  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  him  stumble  over  some- 
thing !'  whispered  little  Ruth,  with  a  merry  laugh. 

Alfred  caught  her  words,  and  instantly  watched 
his  opportunity  until  he  saw  Charley  close  by  a  furze 
bush :  then  suddenly  drawing  his  attention  to  some- 
thing behind  him,  contrived  to  make  Charley  walk 
into  the  bush,  and  down  he  came ! 

A  merry  laugh  broke  from  his  followers,  as  they 
saw  Alfred's  stratagem  succeed  ;  but  Charley  was  no 
way  abashed. 

'  You  shall  have  the  worst  of  that,  Alfy/  he  cried  out ; 
^  you  must  follow  your  leader  in  every  thing,'  adroitly 
contriving,  as  he  spoke,  to  change  places  with  Alfred, 
and  running  away,  he  left  him  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  furze.  This  quickly  turned  the  laugh  against 
Alfred,  who,  rising  hastily  from  his  prickly  bed,  began 
a  vigorous  chase  after  Charley,  in  order  to  take  sum- 
mary vengeance ;  the  whole  party  for  some  time 
stood  to  watch,  some  encouraging  one  boy,  and  some 
the  other. 

They  seemed,  however,  very  evenly  matched ; 
but  at  length  Charley  came  close  past  Mr  Walton, 
who  caught  hold  of  him,  saying,  ^  A  pretty  leader  you 
make,  if  3^ou  expect  all  your  followers  to  scamper  and 
tear  about  in  that  way  ;'  asking  him  at  the  same  time, 
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with  mock  gravity,  if  he  expected  him  and  Miss  Walton 
to  run  all  the  crooked  ways  he  had  done.  Alfred 
had  now  come  up,  and  both  together  laughed  at  the 
idea,  while  Francis  declared  that  Charley  was  just 
like  the  conceited  pig,  and  that  they  seemed  no  more 
likely,  with  such  a  leader,  to  reach  their  journey's 
end,  than  the  pig  was  to  reach  his. 

Throughout  the  scene  there  was  the  most  perfect 
good  humour,  and  the  merry  charges  and  quick  rephes 
whicli  passed  between  the  children  amused  Mr  and 
Miss  Walton  not  a  little.  At  length  the  cavalcade 
moved  on  again,  and  Charley,  in  the  end,  reached 
his  favourite  spot,  whicli  was  certainly  worth  some 
trouble  to  reach.  It  was  a  level  spot  of  close  green 
grass,  shut  in  by  trees  on  all  sides  except  one.  To- 
wards the  west  there  was  an  opening,  which  over- 
looked a  most  lovely  plain  below,  approached  only  by 
a  little  winding  path  down  the  steep  descent  of 
the  hill  side  planted  with  fir  trees,  the  tops  of  which 
you  looked  down  upon  as  you  stood  on  the  green 
plot.  Here  the  boys  and  girls  separated,  and  con- 
trived to  get  far  enough  apart  to  prevent  being  dis- 
turbed by  each  other.  While  Mr  Walton  sat  down, 
surrounded  by  his  class.  Miss  Walton  arranged  her 
boys  in  order,  and  both  began  their  lesson. 

The  boys  soon  became  quiet  and  serious ;  in- 
deed, the  calmness  of  all  around  was  a  great  help 
to  them.  The  few  and  distant  sounds  which  reached 
them  only  made  the  stillness  appear  more  still ;  while 
the  sunset,  as  Charley  had  promised,  was  full  in 
sight.  When  they  had  been  quite  silent  for  a  moment 
or  two,  ^liss  Walton  said,  ^  I  don't  think,  boys,  we 
could  have  chosen  a  more  beautiful  situation  for 
a  lesson  to-day.  The  sunset  before  us,  the  blue 
sky  over  our  heads,  and  the  rich  valley  beneath  us, 
may  help  us  to  realize  the  event  we  commemorate  to- 
day.    What  is  it,  boys  V 

'  Our  Lord's  Ascension,'  they  all  replied. 
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Miss  W.  And  can  you  tell  me  from  whence  He 
ascended  ? 

Georc/e.  From  Bethany. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  are  told  He  led  them  out  as  far 
as  Bethany  ;  but  look  what  is  said  in  Acts,  i.  12. 

Samuel.  '  Then  returned  they  unto  Jerusalem 
from  the  mount  called  Olivet.^ 

Miss  W.  It  was,  then,  from  the  mount  of  Olives, 
near  Bethany,  that  our  Blessed  Lord  ascended.  And 
who  stood  around  him  ? 

Several.  His  disciples. 

Miss  IV.  And  while  He  was  talking  with  them, 
what  happened  ? 

Edward.  '  He  was  taken  up ;  and  a  cloud  received 
Him  out  of  their  sight.' 

'  And  now,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  may  not  our 
present  situation  remind  us  of  that  day  ?' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  we  are  at  the  top  of  a  hUl,'  said 
Charley. 

*  Yes,  Charley,'  returned  Miss  Walton.  '  Let  us 
fancy  our  Blessed  Saviour  standing  at  the  top  of  a 
more  beautiful  hill  tlian  this,  talking  kindly  and  won- 
derfully to  His  chosen  disciples,  and  then  suddenly 
being  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  to  heaven, 
wi'apped,  as  He  ascended,  in  a  cloud,  and  vanishing 
out  of  their  sight.  Even  as  tlie  sun  which  we  are  now 
looking  at,  will  soon  sink  from  our  sight  behind  yon 
bright  red  cloud,  leaving  us  without  his  glorious  life- 
giving  beams.  But  shall  we,  therefore,  be  left  in 
hopeless  and  never-ending  darkness  ? 

'  Oh  no,'  cried  several,  '  the  sun  will  rise  again 
to-morrow  as  brio;ht  as  ever.' 

Miss  W.  So  when  our  Saviour  left  His  disciples, 
did  He  leave  them  in  hopeless  sorrow  ? 

George.  No,  they  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great 

joy-  . 

Miss  W.  Why  with  joy  ?  What  message  was  in- 
stantly sent  to  them  ? 
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Francis.  '  Two  men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel ; 
which  also  said,  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye 
gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  this  same  Jesus  which  is 
taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  Plim  go  into  heaven.'  (Acts, 
i.  10,  11.) 

Miss  W.  They  knew  then  that  the  glorious  cloud 
which  had  received  Him  out  of  their  sight,  only  hid 
Him  from  His  people  for  a  while,  and  that  He  would 
then  return  again.  But  during  that  time,  are  they 
left  in  darkness  ?  What  did  He  promise  His  apostles 
just  before  He  was  taken  away  % 

Several.  That  they  should  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  after. 

Miss  W.  So  what  did  they  return  to  Jerusalem  to 
wait  for  ? 

Alfred.  The  promise  of  the  Father. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  as  when  the  sun  will  have  sunk 
to  rest,  the  beautiful  stars  will  come  out  for  our  light 
and  guidance,  so  when  our  Saviour  ascended  into  the 
heavens.  He  left  the  promise  of  a  blessing  which  was 
soon  fulfilled  ;  and  He  still  continues  to  pour  life  and 
light  upon  His  chosen  people,  until  He  comes  again 
in  like  manner  as  he  went  into  Heaven.  And  now, 
boys,  why  do  I  try  to  lead  your  thoughts  to  these 
things  ?     What  do  we  pray  in  the  Collect  ? 

Cfiarley.  That  our  hearts  and  minds  may  ascend 
to  heaven. 

^And  continually  dAvell  with  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  must  look  at  the  beautiful  sky, 
and  remember  Him  who  dwells  above  it.  The  light 
airy  clouds  may  remind  us  of  the  cloud  which 
received  Him ;  and  the  hill  upon  which  we  stand  of 
the  mountain  top  from  which  He  ascended ;  while  the 
setting  sun,  which  will  appear  again  to-morrow,  may 
remind  us  of  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness,  who  will  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  we  have  seen  Him  go  into 
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heaven ;  and  the  planetary  stars  and  the  moon  (which 
receive  their  light  and  glory  fi'om  the  sun  when 
hidden  from  our  sight)  of  the  means  of  grace,  and 
all  the  spiritual  blessings  which  Christ  pours  down 
upon  His  Church,  from  His  throne  in  Glory. 

When  Miss  Walton  finished  speaking,  the  boys  sat 
quite  still,  all  looking  towards  the  sun,  as  it  sank  to 
rest,  and  then  they  looked  behind  them,  and  there 
was  a  bright  planet  rising  just  above  the  trees. 
Charley  whispered,  ^  The  star  seems  like  the  AngeFs 
message  ;  it  seems  to  promise  that  the  sun  will  come 
again  to-morrow.' 

'  It  does  so,  Charley.  It  proves  also  that  the  sun  is 
not  lost,  only  hidden,'  said  Miss  Walton.  ^  So  our 
ascended  Saviour  is  not  lost  to  us,  but  hidden  from 
our  view.  And  at  this  moment  He  is  looking  dow^n 
upon  us,  knowing  each  thought  of  our  hearts.  While 
He  looks  clown  upon  us,  let  our  thoughts  ascend  to 
Him.'  After  another  moment  or  two  of  silence,  she 
asked  again,  '  Do  we  speak  of  any  belief  in  the  Col- 
lect f 

Echcard.  Yes,  of  belief  in  our  Saviour's  ascension. 

Miss  W.  Do  w^e  say  anything  about  this  in  the 
Creed? 

Samuel.  Yes,  we  say  that  we  believe  that  '  Pie 
ascended  into  heaven.' 

Miss  W.  And  a  most  Important  article  of  belief  it 
is,  without  which  we  cannot  be  saved.  What  title 
do  we  give  Him  in  the  Collect,  when  we  say  that  we 
believe  in  His  ascension? 

All.  ^  The  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.' 

Miss  W.  We  believe  that  He  ascended  not  only 
in  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  also  as  our —  ? 

'  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  they  answered  again. 

Miss  W.  What  is  meant  by  the  name  Jesus  ? 

David.  Saviour. 

Miss  W.  And  when  was  that  name  given  to  Him  ? 
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Andreiv.  When  He  was  bom  into  this  world. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  as  man  ;  Jesus  is  the  name  of  His 
manhood.     And  what  does  Christ  mean  ? 

Francis.  Anointed. 

Miss  W.  In  caUing  Him,  then,  the  '  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  we  acknowledge 
Him  to  be  both  God  and  man,  the  anointed  Saviour, 
and  as  such  we  say  we  believe  He  did — what  for 
us? 

Several.  Ascended  into  heaven. 

Miss  W.  And  for  what  does  He  Himself  tell  us  that 
He  ascended? 

George.  ^  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.'  (St. 
John,  xiv.  2.) 

Miss  W.  Another  time  also  He  said  it  was  expe- 
dient He  should  go  away — why  ? 

Edward.  ^  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not 
come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  Him 
unto  you.'  (St.  John,  xvi.  7.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  our 
salvation,  that  we  should  believe  that  He  did  thus 
ascend  for  our  sakes  :  but  why  did  Pie  send  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?     By  one  Spirit,  what  are  we  baptized  into  ? 

'■  One  Body,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  And  what  part  of  the  Body  must  first 
ascend  ? 

Edward.  The  Head. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  Body  without  the  Head  could  not 
live  in  heaven  ;  our  Forerunner,  therefore,  ascended 
first  in  man's  nature,  that  we  being  one  with  Him, 
might  follow  Him  to  glory.  Look  at  what  is  said  in 
Eph.  iv.  10-13. 

Andrew  found  the  passage,  and  read,  *  He  that 
descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above 
all  heavens,  that  He  might  fill  all  things.  And 
He  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets  ;  &c. 
.  .  .  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work 
of  the   ministry,   for   the   edifpng  of  the   Body   of 
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Christ ;  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ; 

Miss  W.  Christ,  then,  ascended  that  He  might 
prepare  a  place  for  us,  and  send  to  us  —  what 
gift  ? 

All.  The  Holy  Ghost. 

Miss  W.  And  by  the  receiving  of  that  gift,  we  are 
made  members  of  His  Body,  being  sanctified  and 
guided  until  we  are  made  meet  to  join  our  ascended 
Head  in  glory.  But  if  He  had  not  ascended,  could 
ice  ascend  ?     What  does  He  say  in  St.  John,  xiv.  3  ? 

Alfred.  ^1f  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  Myself;  that  ivliere 
I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also.' 

Miss  W.  It  is  through  Him,  and  hy  Him,  and  in 
Him,  that  we  receive  every  good.  Why  do  we  hope 
for  pardon  ? 

A II.    Because  Christ  died  for  us. 

Miss  W.  Why,  for  resurrection  from  the  dead  ? 

Edward.  Because  He  rose. 

Miss  W.  And  w^hy  dare  we  hope  to  ascend  io 
heaven  ? 

Charley.    Because  He  has  gone  before  us. 

Miss  W.  Like,  therefore,  as  we  do  believe  that 
He  has  done  these  great  things  for  us,  so  we  also, 
in  heart  and  mind,  should  ascend  with  Him.  How 
can  we  all  endeavour  to  do  this  ? 

'  By  thinking  a  great  deal  about  Him,'  said 
Alfred. 

'  By  praying  to  Him,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  You  are  both  right.  Is  there  any  other 
way? 

'  By  praise,'  said  Edward,  '  and  reading  the 
Bible.' 

*And  by  continual  thought,  or  meditation,'  said 
Miss  Walton.     '  In  all  these  ways  our  hearts  and 
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minds  may  ascend  to  Him,  and  with  Him  continually 
dwell.  We  may  in  body  be  still  on  earth,  but  in 
heart  and  mind  with  our  ascended  Lord.  Look  at 
Phil.  iii.  20.' 

George.  '  For  our  conversation  is  in  heaven ;  from 
whence  also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.' 

Miss  W.  We  must,  therefore,  each  for  ourselves, 
boys,  try  to  dwell  with  Him  in  heart  and  mind. 
Does  the  Church  give  us  any  help  towards  this  ? 

Alfred.    Yes,  by  calling  us  to  prayer. 

Miss  W.  Exactly.  Whenever  the  Church-bell 
rings,  it  is  a  call  to  us  to  ascend,  in  heart  and  mind, 
to  our  ascended  Lord,  and  morning  and  night,  each 
day  of  every  week,  she  calls  upon  us  to  leave  the 
world,  and  dwell  with  Plim. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  why  is  there  not  daily  service 
everywhere,  as  the  Church  intends  ?'  asked  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer, 
Alfred.  There  are  many  reasons  ;  one,  perhaps,  is 
the  want  of  more  clergymen,  and  another,  our  own 
carelessness.  Far  better  would  it  be  for  us  all,  if 
there  were,  and  we  were  fit  for  it ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  was  intended,  and  when  rightly  used,  it  is 
the  greatest  help  in  drawing  our  hearts  to  Christ  in 
heaven,  and  keeping  them  there.  But  before  we 
complain  of  the  want  of  more  help,  let  us  be  very 
sure  that  we  diligently  use  what  we  have  already.  It 
may  be  then  that  God  will  grant  us  more.  He  has 
now  been  good  to  us  in  giving  Mr  Walton  health 
and  strength  to  carry  on  a  daily  service  since  the 
beo'innino;  of  Lent :  and  now  that  he  will  so  soon  be 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  let  us  all  make  a  good  use  of 
the  time  which  is  left,  if  so  be  God  will  grant  us  the 
same  privilege  another  year. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  tell  my  readers  that  there  had 
been  daily  service  at  Forley  since  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  and  it  was  to  last  until  Whit-Sunday.    Gladly 
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would  Mr  Walton  have  carried  it  on  aU  the  year 
round,  had  his  health  and  strength  allowed  of  it. 

'  Well,  now,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  *  will  you 
hear  the  story,  or  will  you  have  a  game  of  play  ?' 

^The  story,  the  story,'  cried  several;  ^we  want  to 
hear  what  the  fire  was.' 

*  Perhaps  we  can  have  a  little  game,  too,  before 
we  go  back,'  suggested  Edgar. 

'  I  dare  say  you  can,'  replied  Miss  Walton,  ^  for  I 
will  only  read  a  little.  I  dare  not  sit  much 
longer.' 

THE  TWIN  BROTHERS. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

With  as  much  haste  as  possible,  Matthew  hun-ied 
on  to  farmer  Goodson's,  and  well  it  was  that  he  did, 
for  on  reaching  the  farm-yard  he  found  his  fears  fully 
realized.  No  less  than  three  corn-stacks  were  in  a 
blaze,  and  every  moment  increased  the  danger  of 
others  catching  lire,  as  the  flames  burst  out  in  every 
direction. 

To  rouse  the  household  was  but  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  without  waiting  for  orders,  Matthew 
flew  to  the  stable  for  a  horse,  and  ere  the  astonished 
inmates  of  the  house  had  had  time  to  collect  their 
thoughts,  Matthew  was  off"  at  full  gallop  for  the  fire- 
engines.  He  had  a  long  way  to  go,  but  happily  when 
he  reached  the  town  there  was  very  little  delay  in 
obtaining  them,  so  that  in  less  than  an  hour,  he  had 
returned  with  this  most  needful  help.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful sight  when  Matthew  again  reached  the  scene. 
There  was  the  dense  smoke,  the  raging  of  the  flames, 
which  every  now  and  then  burst  out  with  fresh 
strength,  notwithstanding  the  eflbrts  that  had  been 
made  to  quell  them  ;  the  hissing  sound  as  bucket 
after  bucket  of  water  was  thrown  upon  the  burning 
mass,  and  the  ghastly  looks  of  the  multitude  in  the 
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glare  of  the  fire  as  they  hurried  from  place  to  place. 
But  above  all  might  be  heard  the  clear  yet  eager 
conunands,  given,  every  now  and  then,  by  Goodson 
himself,  as  he  moved  about  among  the  throng,  not 
sparing  his  own  labour  wherever  it  was  most  needed. 
His  presence  always  seemed  to  endue  the  men  with 
almost  superhuman  strength  and  activity,  and  an 
enthusiastic  shout  burst  from  them  as  he  ap- 
proached. 

'  Here's  the  master,  lads,  w^ork  hard ;  the  water, 
quick  !  quick !  We'll  save  his  ricks  if  we  can,  for 
he's  a  good  master  to  us.' 

^  Thank  you,  my  men,'  was  Goodson's  reply. 
*  Now,  steady  ;  throw  the  water  where  that  flame  is 
bursting  through  the  thatch,'  and  then  he  would  pass 
on  to  another  spot. 

The  fire-engines  were  hailed  with  a  shout,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  they  were  in  full  play  upon 
the  thickest  fire,  and  the  densest  smoke.  Their  work 
soon  began  to  tell ;  the  burst  of  flame  became  less 
and  less  frequent ;  the  smoke  less  and  less  dense, 
until  at  length  there  was  only  left  a  smouldering 
mass.  Goodson  now  began  to  breathe  more  freely, 
and  to  look  round  upon  the  extent  of  mischief  that 
was  done,  when  a  new  alarm  was  raised. 

^  The  house  !  the  house  !'  cried  Matthew,  who, 
since  his  return  with  the  engines,  had  sat  watching 
the  scene,  being  too  completely  overcome  by  his 
rapid  ride  to  be  able  to  give  any  assistance.  But 
now,  as  he  cried  '  the  house  !'  he  started  from  his 
seat,  and  pointed  to  the  thatched  roof,  from  which, 
too  truly,  flames  were  issuing. 

^  ]\Iy  wife !  my  children !  it  comes  from  their 
room,'  cried  Goodson,  as  he  hastened  to  the  house  to 
save  them,  leaving  others  to  direct  the  extinguishing 
of  this  new  cause  of  alarm.  Matthew  closely  fol- 
lowed him,  and  found  Mrs  Goodson  down  stairs 
watching  the  scene  outside,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
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danger  in  which  her  children  lay.  The  alarm  was 
quickly  imparted  to  her,  and  they  hastened  to  the 
children's  room.  On  opening  the  door  they  found 
themselves  enveloped  in  smoke,  but  there  was  no 
visible  sign  of  fire.  They  quickly,  however,  snatch- 
ed the  children  from  their  beds,  and  wrapping  them 
in  the  first  clothing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
conveyed  them  safely  to  the  kitchen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house  to  the  one  from  which  the  flames 
were  issuing. 

But,  happily,  any  serious  alarm  was  needless,  the 
fire  having  gained  no  great  hold  when  Matthew  first 
discovered  it ;  and  the  engines  being  instantly 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  spot,  the  flames  were  soon 
exting-uished.  The  mornino;  was  far  advanced  when 
Matthew,  after  looking  round  upon  the  desolate 
scene  presented  by  the  farm-yard,  the  half-burnt 
straw  scattered  about,  the  pool  of  water  which  sur- 
rounded the  black  masses  left  of  the  three  stacks,  the 
injured  roof  of  the  house,  showing  what  might  have 
been  the  consequence  if  the  means  of  extinguishing 
the  flames  had  not  been  on  the  spot,  when  Matthew,  I 
say,  after  looking  at  this  scene  of  destruction,  began 
slowly  to  move  homewards  again.  He  was  obliged 
to  move  slowly ;  for  now  that  the  excitement  was 
over,  the  unusual  fatigue  and  anxiety  he  had  suffered 
through  the  night  began  really  to  tell  upon  his  weak 
frame.  Yet  he  was  anxious  to  reach  home  to  report 
all  to  Nancy,  and  to  learn  if  there  were  any  tidings 
of  John,  for  much  his  heart  misgave  him,  as  he  called 
to  mind  John's  threatened  vengeance. 

The  tale,  however,  had  already  reached  Nancy, 
and  with  it  the  suspicions  which  others  entertained 
besides  Matthew.  Many  inquiries  had  been  made 
for  her  husband,  and  to  one  and  all  she  could  give 
but  the  same  answer.  She  had  not  seen  him  since 
the  evenino:  before,  and  she  knew  not  what  had  be- 
come  of  him  ;   and  anxiously  she  was  now  watch mg 
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for  Matthew,  hoping  to  learn  something  further  from 
him. 

My  readers,  however,  know  that  her  hopes  were 
to  be  disappointed,  and  once  more  it  needed  all 
Matthew's  efforts  to  calm  and  comfort  his  poor  sis- 
ter-in-law. At  length,  however,  he  persuaded  her 
to  lie  down,  and  retired  himself  to  his  room,  sorely 
needing  rest  after  the  severe  exertions  he  had  under- 
gone. 

It  was  not  a  week  from  this  time  when  Matthew, 
after  struggling  against  increased  weakness,  and  a 
cough  which,  since  the  night  of  the  fire,  had  been 
almost  unceasing,  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  up, 
and  not  two  days  after  relinquishing  work  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed. 

But  how  is  it  that  he  looks  so  calm,  so  peaceful, 
amid  his  sufierings  ?  His  strength  gone,  lying  on  n 
sick-bed,  w^hich  he  fears  may  be  the  bed  of  death, 
sufi^'ering  constant  pain,  and  almost  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  violence  of  his  cough  ;  surrounded  with  few  com- 
forts, and  tended  by  a  sorrowing  sister,  and  one  who 
had  not  found  wdiere  to  lay  her  burden  and  obtain 
peace  :  how  is  it  that  with  ail  this  outward  discom- 
fort he  seems  to  feel  it  not  ?  From  whence  does  he 
gain  that  look  of  peace  ?  that  liopeful,  trustful  ex- 
jjression  ? 

It  is  that,  although  his  worn  body  is  still  on  earth, 
his  heart  and  mind  are  with  his  ascended  Lord. 
Long  has  he  learned  to  turn  away  from  the  surround- 
ing tilings  of  this  world,  and  to  dwell  in  spirit  above. 
Many  an  hour  has  he  sat  upon  his  favourite  bench  in 
the  garden,  m^editating  upon  his  crucified,  risen,  and 
ascended  Saviour.  Almost  daily  he  migiit  be  seen 
kneeling  in  the  house  of  prayer ;  not  once  a  week 
only,  but  every  time  the  Church  bell  called  men  to 
put  aw^ay  worldly  thouglits,  and  turn  to  God,  he 
obeyed  the  call ;  and  never  did  he  wilfully  turn  away 
from  that  feast,  in  eating  whereof  he  was  one  with 
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Christ,  and  Christ  with  him.  Though  in  the  world, 
he  lived  above  it ;  and  now^  you  might  hear  him  say- 
ing to  his  old  master,  the  clergyman,  as  he  sits  by  his 
bed  of  sickness,  '  I  would  not  change  my  sick  bed, 
sir,  for  all  the  riches  of  the  world,  for  as  I  lie  here  I 
often  seem  to  see  my  Saviour,  as  I  used  to  think  of 
Him  when  sitting  in  the  garden,  or  as  I  went  about 
my  work.  Even  in  heart  to  dwell  with  Him  is  better 
far  than  all  the  enjoyments  this  world  can  give  ;' 
and  as  the  clergyman  rose  to  leave  him,  he  re- 
peated— 

'  Sun  of  my  soul !  Thou  Saviour  dear, 
It  is  not  night  if  Thou  be  near  : 
Oh !  may  no  earth-born  cloud  arise, 
To  hide  Thee  from  Thy  servant's  eyes/* 


"When  Miss  Walton  ceased  reading,  the  boys  seemed 
hardly  inclined  to  begin  their  play.  She  rose  and 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  to  warm  herself,  and  the 
elder  ones  asked  if  they  might  walk  with  her,  and 
talk  to  her  instead  of  playing.  If  they  wished  it, 
she  said  they  might ;  and  while  the  younger  ones 
joined  the  '  maidens'  in  a  game  at  cross-tick,  several 
of  the  boys  preferred  talking  to  her.  At  length, 
however,  she  said  they  had  better  join  the  game,  and 
it  was  soon  seen  that  those  who  had  been  most 
serious  over  their  lesson,  did  not  the  less  heartijy  en- 
joy a  game  of  play. 

They  finished  their  game,  and  reached  home  in 
time  for  an  eight  o'clock  service,  when  once  more 
their  thoughts  were  lifted  up  to  their  ascended 
Lord. 

*  See  '  Evening.'     '  The  Christian  Year.' 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISING  S 
IN   ILLUSTRATION   OF   THE    COLLECTS; 

OR  A  TEAR  "WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

^unira])  after  asrtnsicn-Bai)* 

COLLECT. 

0  God  tlie  King  of  Glory,  who  hast  exalted  Thine 
only  Son  Jesus  Christ  with  great  triumph  unto  Thy 
kingdom  in  heaven ,-  We  heseech  Thee^  leave  us  not 
comfortless;  hut  send  to  us  Thine  Holy  Ghost  to  com- 
fort us,  and  exalt  us  unto  the  same  place  whither  our 
Saviour  Christ  is  gone  before  ;  who  liveth  and  reign- 
eth  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God,  world 
without  end.     Amen. 

'  I  HAVE  just  come  from  such  a  sad  scene,'  said  Mr 
Walton  to  his  sister,  on  the  evening  following  Ascen- 
sion-Day, when,  after  being  out  many  hours,  he 
returned  and  found  her  sitting  at  work,  waiting  tea 
for  him. 

^  What  is  the  matter?'  she  asked  quickly,  rather 
alarmed  by  his  manner ;  '  I  have  heard  nothing.' 

'  Poor  Andrew  North,'  he  replied,  '  has  broken  his 
leg,  and  I  have  just  returned  from  sitting  by  him 
while  it  was  set.' 

*  Poor  fellow ! '  returned  Miss  Walton,  '  I  am  very 
sorry  to  hear  it ;  how  did  it  happen  ?  He  walked 
with  us  yesterday,  and  seemed  so  happy.  What  a 
great  trial  it  will  be  for  hiin.' 

'  I  could  hardly  learn  how  it  happened,'   replied 

her  brother ;  '  he  was  in  so  much  pain  that  I  did  not 

like  to  teaze  him  with  questions  ;   but  as  far  as   I 

could  discover,  he  was  driving  a  cart,  the  horse  of 
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which  turned  restive,  and  while  he  was  trying  to 
hold  it  back  he  was  thrown  down,  and  either  the 
,wheel  went  over  him,  or  the  horse  set  his  foot  upon 
him,  I  cannot  find  out  certainly  which.' 

'  Poor  child !  how  dreadfully  he  must  suffer,'  said 
Miss  Walton,  greatly  distressed.  '  How  did  he  bear 
the  pain  of  setting  ?  He  never  appeared  to  me  to 
have  much  natural  courage.' 

'  Nobly,'  replied  Mr  Walton.  '  He  quite  astonished 
me  ;  for  I  did  not  think  he  could  have  shown  so  much 
spirit.  He  asked  me  to  stay  with  him,  for  he  thought 
he  could  bear  it  better  if  I  were  near  him ;  of  course  I 
yielded  to  his  wish,  and  after  saying  some  prayers  with 
him,  I  asked  him  if  he  were  ready  for  the  doctor,  who 
w^as  waiting.  He  replied  "  Yes,"  quite  cheerfully,  and 
although  looking  very  pale,  he  went  through  the  whole 
operation  almost  without  a  groan,  and  even  thanked 
Dr  Benthorp  when  all  was  over.' 

'  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  it,'  w^as  INIiss  Walton's 
reply.  '  Naturally,  I  am  sure  he  is  not  brave,  and  I 
hope  it  is  a  proof  that  he  put  his  trust  in  higher 
strength  than  his  own.  I  have  seen  signs  of  con- 
siderable moral  courage  in  him  of  late,  though  I 
hardly  kncAV  how  to  think  he  could  bear  pain.  It 
may  be  a  fancy  of  mine,  but  I  always  think  that 
bearing  sufferings  of  that  kind  calmly  and  bravely,  is 
a  very  good  sign  in  a  boy.  A  careless,  thoughtless 
boy,  would  not,  I  think,  have  borne  it  so  well.' 

'  I  think  I  agree  with  you,'  replied  her  brother ; 
'  the  contrast  between  Andrew,  and  Daniel  Cowherd, 
who  broke  his  arm,  if  you  remember,  about  a  year 
ago,  was  very  great.  Daniel  screamed  all  the  time 
it  was  setting.  I  really  felt  quite  angry  with  him, 
and  could  not  pity  him.  Yet  certainly  he  is  the 
bolder,  and  probably,  naturally  the  braver  boy  of  the 
two.  His  manners  are  certainly  much  less  timid  than 
Andrew's.  I  feel  certain  that  Andrew  bore  the  pain 
so  well,  notwithstanding  the  great  dread  he  expressed 
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at  first,  because  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so, 
and  lie  had  really  prayed  for  strength  to  bear  it.  I 
think  this  accident  may  bring  out  his  character  more, 
and  help  him  to  throw  off  some  of  his  reserve.' 

'  I  dare  say  it  will.  I  must  go  and  see  the  poor 
child  ;  it  will  be  a  long  confinement  for  him,'  replied 
Miss  Walton. 

'  I  told  him  you  would  go  to-morrow,'  said  her 
brother ;  '  he  asked  for  you,  but  Dr  Benthorp  ordered 
him  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  this  evening.' 

Accordino-ly,  the  first  thing;  next  mornino;  Miss 
Walton  started  to  visit  her  poor  boy. 

'  This  is  a  sad  accident,  Andrew,'  she  said,  taking 
his  hand  and  sitting  down  by  his  bed-side.  '  How  are 
you  this  morning?' 

His  face  brightened  when  he  saw  her,  and  he 
replied,  ^  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  to  see  me ;  I 
am  better  than  I  was  in  the  night.  Dr  Benthorp  has 
not  been  here  yet,  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  moved 
my  leg.     I  hope  he  won't  touch  it.' 

^  I  don't  think  he  will,  Andrew,  if  it  has  not  got  at 
all  misplaced.  I  am  sure  you  must  dread  his  touch- 
ing it.  But  you  were  able  to  bear  the  setting  pretty 
well,  were  you  not?'  she  asked. 

*  Yes,  ma'am,  better  than  I  thought  I  could.  Mr 
Walton  said  some  prayers  with  me,'  he  replied  hesi- 
tatingly. 

^And  that  helped  you,  Andrew,  did  it?'  asked 
Miss  Walton. 

^Please,  ma'am,  yes.  I  think  so;  don't  you?'  he 
asked. 

'  Indeed  I  do,  Andrew.  We  never  really  pray  in 
vain ;  and  if  you  still  feel  afraid  of  v/hat  you  ha^e  to 
suffer,  and  doubt  your  strength  to  bear  it,  you  must 
pray  again  for  God's  help,  and  then  I  doubt  not  you 
will  find  your  strength  renewed,  and  will  be  able  to 
endure  what  God  appoints  for  you.' 

*  Phase,  ma'am,  I  think  the  worst  is  over,  the  sot- 
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ting  was  very  dreadful.  Do  you  think  there  will  be 
anything  so  bad  again "? '  he  asked,  with  evident 
dread. 

'  I  hope  not,'  she  replied.  '  You  must  not  think 
about  it,  Andrew ;  if  all  goes  on  well,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  worst  pain  is  over ;  but  you  will  have  need  of 
patience  now,  to  be  cheerful  while  you  lie  here.' 

He  did  not  reply  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
he  said,  '  Please,  ma'am,  I  remember  you  once  said 
something  about  patience,  in  teaching  us.' 

^  Did  I,  Andrew  1 '  she  said,  '  I  do  not  remember.' 

^  Please,  ma'am,  you  said  by  bearing  suiFerings 
patiently,  we  should  be  following  the  example  of 
Christ's  patience.' 

'  Yes,  I  remember  saying  that.  It  was  on  the 
Collect  for  the  Sunday  before  Easter.  Perhaps,  if 
you  think  of  this,  it  will  help  you  to  be  patient. 
Don't  you  think  it  will  ?' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  think  it  will.  I  thought  of  it  yes- 
terday, when  Mr  Walton  said  that  Collect,  before 
my  leg  was  set,'  he  replied,  with  less  hesitation. 

Miss  Walton  was  really  glad  to  hear  Andrew  say 
this,  for  it  proved  that,  although  he  had  not  yet 
learned  to  answer  much  in  the  class,  he  had  not  been 
inattentive,  and  that  he  understood  what  was  taught. 
She  now  opened  her  Bible,  and  read  him  the  Gospel 
for  the  following  Sunday,  explaining  to  him  what  he 
did  not  understand;  and  then  she  told  him  some  stories 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  early  Christians,  and  how 
through  all  they  had  been  supported  and  comforted 
by  the  Holy  Comforter,  promised  to  every  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ's. 

'  That  same  Blessed  Spirit,  Andrew,'  she  said,  ^  will 
comfort  you  as  you  lie  hour  after  hour  confined  to 
your  bed,  if  you  really  seek  Him,  and  by  patiently 
bearing  your  trial,  endeavour  to  follow  the  example 
of  your  Saviour  Christ.' 

Andrew  was  not  a  boy  who  talked  much,  but  he 
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listened  most  attentively  to  all  Mr3S  Walton  said, 
and  al'A'ays  answered  willingly  any  questions  slic 
asked  him.  They  were  now  interrupted  by  tli« 
arrival  ot  Dr  Benthorp,  and,  with  a  promise  tliat 
she  would  soon  come  again,  JMiss  Walton  lei't 
him. 

Andrew  regretted  greatly  losing  the  Sunday  les- 
sons for  the  Ion"'  six  weeks  durino;  which  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  and  scarcely  allowed  to  stir,  but 
Mr  and  ^liss  Walton  made  up  the  loss  to  him,  as  far 
as  they  could,  by  constantly  visiting  him. 

Let  us  now  join  the  boys  on  the  Sunday  after 
Ascension-Day,  wdien  all  were  assembled  at  Miss 
Walton's  house,  except  poor  Andrew. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  "  exalted  ?" '  asked  !Miss 
Walton. 

'  Lifted  up,'  replied  Francis. 

^hs8  W.  Who  do  v/e  say  is  exalted  ? 

AIL  Jesus  Christ. 

Aliss  W.  By  Whom  do  we  say  He  was  exalted  f 

Edward.  '  God,  the  King  of  Glory.' 

Miss  W.   With  what  was  He  exalted  ? 

A 11.  '  Great  triumph.' 

Miss  W.  What  is  meant  by  ^  triumph  f 

Alfred.  Victory. 

Miss  W.  Not  exactly  that,  Alfred ;  it  rather 
means  rejoicing  after  victory,  and  the  showing  forth 
of  the  glory  of  the  conqueror.  Had  not  our  Saviour 
already  obtained  the  victory  ? 

Several.  Yes. 

Miss  W,  Who  were  the  three  great  enemies  of 
men,  who  had  so  long  led  them  captive  ? 

Edward.  Satan,  sin,  and  death. 

Miss  W.  Yes.  Our  Saviour  had  already  conquered 
each  of  these  :  now  He  visibly  triumphed  over  them. 
When  did  He  conquer  Satan  ? 

George.  When  He  resisted  his  temptations  in  the 
wilderness. 
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Miss  W.  How  did  He  put  away  sin  ? 

Alfred.  By  the  sacrifice  of  Himself. 

Miss  W.  When  did  He  overcome  death  f 

Francis.  When  He  rose  again  from  the  dead. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  boys.  Easter  Sunday  was  pecu- 
liarly His  day  of  victory.  On  that  day  He  overcame 
death,  and  completed  His  victory  over  sin  and  Satan. 
But  on  Ascension-Day  He  went  up  gloriously  into 
heaven,  and  took  His  seat  upon  the  right  hand  of 
God  :  and  this  may  be  called  His —  ? 

'  Triumph,'  they  all  replied. 

Miss  W.  How  was  His  Ascension  a  triumph  ? 
Well,  perhaps  that  is  too  hard  a  question  to  ask  you. 
Tell  me  then,  again.  Who  exalted  Him  ? 

All.  '  God,  the  King  of  Glory.' 

Miss  W.  And  whither  was  He  exalted  % 

David.  Into  God's  kingdom  in  heaven. 

Miss  W.  And  where  did  He  sit  down  ? 

Matthew.  On  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  in  the  seat  of  highest  honour  that 
coidd  possibly  be  assigned  Him.  W^ho  witnessed 
His  ascension  ? 

All.  His  disciples. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  same  persons  who  had  been 
with  Him  in  His  deepest  humiliation,  now  saw  Him 
exalted  to  the  highest  seat  of  glory.  But  do  you 
think  no  one  else  witnessed  His  ascension  ? 

Charley.  Please,  ma'am,  did  the  angels  see  Him 
go  up? 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Charley,  no  doubt  they  did.  You 
know  two  angels  a23peared  in  glorious  forms  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  what  did  they  say  to  His 
disciples  ? 

Charley.  '  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing 
np  into  heaven  ?  this  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken, 
up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  man- 
ner as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven.'      (Acts,  i. 

11.) 
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Miss  W.  You  see,  then,  the  angels  witnessed  His 
triumph.  Now,  Matthew,  you  read  me  what  St. 
Paul  says  of  His  exaltation,  in  Phil.  ii.  9-11. 

Matthew.  ^  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted 
Him,  and  given  Him  a  Name  which  is  above  every 
name  :  that  at  the  Name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father.' 

Miss  W.  Now  let  us  pass  to  the  petitions  :  what 
do  we  pray  in  this  Collect  ? 

AIL  '  We  beseech  Thee  leave  us  not  comfortless  ; 
but  send  to  us  Thine  Holy  Ghost  to  comfort  us,  and 
exalt  us  unto  the  same  place  whither  our  Saviour 
Christ  has  gone  before.' 

Miss  W.  There  are  what  may  be  called  a  negative 
and  positive  petition  in  that  prayer.  What  do  we 
pray  God  not  to  do  ? 

Edward,  Not  to  leave  us  comfortless. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  that  may  be  called  a  negative  peti- 
tion ;  and  what  do  we  pray  Him  actually  to  do  ? 

Several.  To  send  His  Holy  Ghost. 

Miss  W.  And  for  what  two  blessings  do  we  ask 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Francis.  To  comfort  and  exalt. 

Miss  W.  When  our  Blessed  Saviour  ascended 
into  heaven,  who  were  left  behind  gazing  after 
Him? 

Several.  His  disciples. 

Miss  fV,  Was  it  pleasant  for  them  to  lose  their 
Master  and  friend  ? 

'  I  should  think  not,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yet  after  He  was  taken  from  them,  how 
are  we  told  they  returned  to  Jerusalem  ? 

Alfred.  *  With  great  joy.'  (St.  Luke,  xxiv.  52.) 

Miss  W.  Their  Lord  and  blaster  was  taken  from 
them,  and  yet  they  rejoiced ;  how  was  that  ? 
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Edward.  Because  they  expected  the  Gift  of  the 
Comforter. 

Miss  W.  When  Christ  said  He  was  going  away, 
what  did  He  promise  them  ? 

George.  *  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless  :  I  will 
come  to  you.'  (St.  John,  xiv.  18.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  again  in  St.  Luke,  xxiv.  49,  just 
before  His  ascension,  what  did  He  say  ? 

Samuel.  ^And  behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  My 
Father  upon  you  :  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  higli.' 
Aliss  W.  He  was  to  be  taken  from  them  as  to  His 
bodily  presence,  but  they  did  not  mourn,  because  a 
gift  was  promised ;  and  in  the  communication  of  that 
gift  He  would  return  to  them  in  Spirit.  How  long 
had  they  to  wait  for  it  ?  How  many  days  is  it  from 
Ascension-Day  to  Whit-Sunday  ? 
Francis.  Ten  days. 

Miss  W.  For  ten  days,  then,  they  waited  for  '  the 
promise  of  the  Father,'  and  the  Church  is  now  in  the 
same  waiting,  expecting  state.     What  did  we  com- 
memorate on  Thursday  ? 
Edgar.  Christ's  ascension. 

Miss  TV.  And  on  Sunday  next,  ten  days   after, 
what  shall  we  commemorate,  if  we  are  spared  ? 
David.  The  sending  down  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Miss  W.  And  do  vou  think  it  is  for  a  mere  form 
that  the  Church  keeps  these  festival  days,  or  do  we 
expect  upon  them  a  larger  blessing  ? 

'  Please,  ma'am,  a  larger  blessing,'  said  Charley. 
Miss  W.  Yes,  surely.  We  are,  then,  in  a  similar 
position  to  the  Apostles  after  their  Lord's  ascension. 
We  have,  as  it  were,  seen  Him  go  into  glory,  on 
Holy  Thursday,  and  now  we  pray,  '  O  God,  the 
King  of  Glory,  leave  us  not  comfortless.'  Could  we^ 
any  more  than  the  Apostles,  live  without  the  presence 
of  Christ  by  His  Spirit  ? 

*  No,  ma'am,'  they  all  answered. 
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3f{ss  W,  Therefore,  while  we  wait  for  the  increase 
of  that  gift,  we  pray  for  it,  and  those  who  pray- 
heartily  and  sincerely  may  surely  expect  a  rich  bless- 
ing on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  At  Christmas  we  look 
for  an  abundant  blessing  of  peace  and  good-will  to 
men,  because  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born.  At  Easter 
for  grace  to  rise  to  newness  of  life.  On  Ascension- 
Day,  that  we  may  in  heart  and  mind  ascend  with 
our  Lord  ;  and  at  Whitsuntide  we  look  for  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Father ;  and  now  the  Church  is  waiting 
and  praying  for  it — '  Send  to  us  Thy  Holy  Ghost,' 
— why  ? 

AIL  '  To  comfort  us.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  because  Christ  has  left  us,  and 
ascended  into  the  kingdom  in  heaven,  while  loe  are 
still  on  earth.  But  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
visible  now,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  How  does  God  now  bestow  that  gift  ? 

Edward.  By  putting  His  Spirit  within  us. 

Miss  W.  And  dwelling  with  us  He  comforts  us 
during  our  journey  through  this  world.  We  are  not 
alone,  though  Christ  has  left  us  : — why  ? 

Alfred.  Because  the  Holy  Spirit  is  with  us,  to 
comfort  us. 

Miss  W,  But  we  not  only  pray  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  may  comfort  us,  but — what  else  ? 

Several.  '  Exalt  us  unto  the  same  place  whither  our 
Saviour  Christ  is  gone  before.' 

Miss  W.  And  where  do  you  say  that  is  ? 

James.  To  God's  kingdom  in  heaven. 

Miss  W.  Are  we  able  to  exalt  ourselves  thither  ? 

Matthetv.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Why  not  ? 

Charley.  Because  we  are  sinful. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  what  is  said  about  nothing;  sin- 
ful  entermg  mto  heaven?     Look  at  Kev.  xxi.  27. 

Samuel  ^  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it 
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Jiny thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh 
tibomination,  or  maketh  a  lie.' 

Miss  W.  Can  you  not  remember  any  other  text 
wliich  teaches  us  that  into  heaven  nothing  sinful  can 
come  ? 

George.  '  FoIIoav  peace  ....  and  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.'  (Heb.  xii.  14.) 

]\Uks  W,  And  what  change  did  our  Saviour  tell 
Nicodemus  must  take  place  before  a  man  could  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God? 

Francis,  '  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  (St.  John,  iii.  5.) 

Miss  W.  We  see,  then,  that  left  to  ourselves  we 
could  not  reach  the  kingdom  in  heaven.  Therefore 
we  pray  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  exalt  us.  How  is  it 
that  He  assists  in  our  exaltation? 

Alfred.  Because  he  helps  us  to  be  good. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  as  the  Catechism  teaches ;  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  does — what  for  us  ? 

Several.  Sanctifies  us,  and  '  all  the  elect  people  of 
God.' 

Miss  TV.  Sanctifies  us,  or  makes  us — ? 

'  Holy,'  they  answered. 

Miss  W.  Although,  then,  we  are  unfit  in  ourselves 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  yet  being  born  of  the 
Si)irit,  and  sanctified  by  Him,  we  may  hope  to  join 
our  ascended  Head.  But  is  sanctification  the  work 
of  a  moment  ?  Being  regenerate  in  Holy  Baptism, 
what  do  we  daily  need  ? 

IMtvard,  '  The  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  (Tit. 
iii.  5.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  need  '  to  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,'  (Eph.  iii.  16), 
th.at  we  may  be  made  meet  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Look  at  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 

Edijar.  *  But  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as 
in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into 
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the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.' 

Miss  W.  The  work  of  sanctificatlon  by  the  Spirit 
must  jro  on  through  our  lives.  While  the  outward  man 
perisheth,  what  is  to  be  going  on  in  the  soul  ?  (2  Cor. 
iv.  16.) 

Samuel.  ^Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet 
the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day.' 

Miss  W.  And  as  we  grow  holier  and  better  each 
day,  to  whom  are  we  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  ? 

Several.  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  our  ascended  Lord.  And  whose 
work  is  this  ? 

All  The  Holy  Spirit's. 

'  Therefore,  what  do  we  pray  V  said  Miss  Walton. 

Edicard.  '  Leave  us  not  comfortless,  but  send  to  us 
Thine  Holy  Ghost  to  comfort  us,  and  exalt  us  unto 
the  same  place  whither  our  Saviour  Christ  is  gone 
before.' 

Miss  W.  It  is  He  who  alone  can  exalt  us  and 
make  us  fit  for  a  place  in  the  kingdom  in  heaven  ;  but 
remember,  boys,  that  imless  we  follow  His  leading 
now,  unless  we  try  to  rise  to  holiness  now,  we  shall 
not  at  last  be  exalted.  If  we  would  be  exalted  here- 
after, we  must  be  working  towards  it  now,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  same  Spirit, 

'  Please,  ma'am,  are  we  to  hear  some  more  of  the 
story  in  the  afternoon?'  asked  David. 

^Yes,  when  your  lesson  is  over,'  returned  Miss 
Walton. 

THE  TWIN  BROTHERS. 
CHAPTER  V. 

The  wind  was  blowing  a  fearful  gale,  and  the  rain 
was  beating  aginst  the  window  of  the  room  where 
poor  Matthew  lay,  late  one  evening.      One  small 
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candle  threw  a  dim  light  on  all  around,  and  Nancy, 
sitting  by  his  bed-side,  resting  her  elbows  on  a  small 
table  that  stood  near,  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  was  sobbing  bitterly.  *  Oh,  Matthew,'  she 
said,  '  I  cannot  bear  my  misery ;  you  seem  so  calm, 
and  even  happy,  in  the  midst  of  your  sufferings,  but 
I  am  vsrretched.  A  dreadful  feeling  came  over  me 
this  evening  that  perhaps  if  I  had  been  more  gentle, 
John  would  never  have  taken  to  his  bad  ways,  and 
then  I  seemed  to  see  him,  in  my  mind,  brought  back 
again  in  chains  for  punishment,  and  I  seemed  to  hear 
him  accuse  me  of  all,  and  upbraid  me  with  every 
unkind  impatient  word  I  had  ever  said  to  him.  So 
many  instances  came  back  to  me  where  I  thought  I 
might  have  behaved  differently,  and  then,  perhaps,  he 
would  have  been  better.  Oh !  Matthew,  have  you 
ever  felt  in  that  way  ?  it  is  too  dreadful.' 

*  Oh  yes,  Nancy,'  he  replied, '  we  must  all  have  felt 
that ;  we  must  all  feel  that  we  might  have  done 
better  than  we  have  done.  When  I  look  back  to  my 
childish  days,  and  remember  how  often  I  provoked 
him  by  my  selfishness,  I  feel  indeed  most  guilty.' 

*  Do  you  really  mean  that  you  feel  this,  Matthew, 
and  yet  can  be  so  calm  V  she  asked  with  vehemence. 
^  It  drives  me  to  despair ;  why  do  you  bear  it 
better  V 

^Do  not  say  that,  Nancy,'  returned  Matthew, 
kindly ;  '  it  should  not  drive  you  to  despair.  Though 
we  have  sinned,  there  is  pardon  for  us,  and  there  is 
One  who  can  comfort  under  every  trial.' 

'  Oh !  Matthew,'  she  replied,  her  manner  quite 
changed,  '  that  is  what  you  always  tell  me,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  that  comfort  means,  for  when  I  turn 
from  the  thought  of  my  conduct  towards  John,  to 
think  of  my  conduct  towards  God,  it  is  far  worse.' 

Again  Matthew  replied,  '  We  must  all  feel  that, 
Nancy ;  our  sins  against  God  are  more  in  number 
than  the  hairs  of  our  head ;    they  are  a  sore  burden, 
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too  heavy  for  us  to  bear.  It  is  not  because  we  have 
no  sin  that  there  is  comfort ;  it  is  because,  although 
most  vile,  most  sinful,  we  can  go  to  God,  and  say, 
"  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  in  Thy 
sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  Thy  son," 
and  when  with  humble  penitence  we  confess  our  sins, 
"  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness ; "  and  He  has 
said,  "  Blessed  are  those  that  mourn,  for  they  shall 
be  comforted."  ' 

These  calm  quiet  words,  spoken  in  a  low  feeble 
voice,  soothed  poor  Nancy's  grief,  and  for  a  long  time 
she  continued  talking  to  her  kind  brother-in-law. 
Many  of  his  words  sank  deep  into  her  heart,  while 
his  patient  endurance  of  pain  and  want,  of  annoyances 
and  discomforts,  his  cheerful  trust  in  God,  and  his 
humble  hopes  for  the  future,  had  often  struck  her  as 
she  ministered  to  him  ;  and  she  had  pondered  within 
herself  over  his  patience  and  humility,  wondering 
from  whence  his  goodness  proceeded.  When  the 
conversation  was  over  she  left  him,  after  making  him 
as  comfortable  as  she  could  for  the  night,  and  retired 
to  her  own  little  apartment,  and  there  kneehng  down, 
began  to  repeat,  with  more  than  usual  thought,  her 
evening  prayer.  Instead  of  confessing,  as  a  mere 
form,  that  she  had  sinned  against  God  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  each  expression  seemed  to  be  full  of 
meaning,  and  she  remembered  numbers  of  special 
instances  when  she  had  sinned  against  God.  Having 
confessed  her  faults,  she  went  on  in  her  accustomed 
form  of  words,  to  ask  for  pardon,  and  even  while  slie 
was  praying,  something  of  that  heavenly  comfort 
Matthew  had  so  often  spoken  of,  seemed  to  rea(!h 
her.  She  thought  there  was  some  real  meaning  in 
asking  for  pardon,  and  as  she  confessed  more 
especially  those  sins  against  her  husband  which 
weighed  upon  her  memorj^,  the  bitter  feeling  of 
despair  had  passed  away,  and  hopes  of  forgiveness 
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filled  her  mind,  and  even  the  very  hope  was  full  of 
comfort.  '  What,'  thought  she,  '  must  the  reality- 
be  V  Surely  the  blessed  Spirit  was  then  whispering 
comfort  to  the  broken  and  contrite  heart,  and  though 
the  wind  was  still  howling  dismally,  and  the  look  of 
desolation  round  as  great  as  ever,  and  nothing  in  her 
outward  circumstances  in  the  least  changed,  yet,  as 
she  rose  from  her  knees,  and  laid  herself  down  by  the 
side  of  her  innocent  child,  the  comfort  of  hope  had 
filled  her  mind,  and  despair  had  fled. 

But  still  poor  Nancy  did  not  sleep,  for  anxious 
thoughts  of  John  filled  her  mind,  and  as  she  heard 
the  storm  raging  outside,  the  dangers  of  his  situation 
on  the  broad  ocean  drove  all  sleep  from  her  eyes. 
The  same  thoughts  occupied  the  mind  of  Matthew, 
and  the  same  anxiety,  but  he  knew  better  how  to 
cast  his  care  upon  God,  and  found  great  relief  in 
commending  his  poor  brother  to  His  mercy  and  pro- 
tection. 

And  where  was  John  during  all  this  time  ?  We 
must  return  and  trace  his  steps,  that  we  may  better 
understand  I^iatthew's  and  Nancy's  fears. 

We  left  him  in  the  public-house,  where  his  evil 
passions  were  strengthened,  and  he  was  goaded  on  by 
his  companions  to  revenge.  It  was  late  at  night  ere 
he  left  those  fatal  walls.  He  hardly  knew  what  he 
intended  to  do  as  he  turned  his  steps  towards 
Farmer  Goodson's,  only  his  thirst  after  vengeance 
for  his  supposed  injury  was  increased  ten-fold.  Many 
fearful  plans  shot  across  his  mind,  but  in  the  way  of 
each  there  were  many  difficulties  ;  when,  just  as  he 
approached  the  gate  into  the  farm-yard,  which  lay  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  house,  he  kicked 
over  a  lantern  that  some  of  the  workmen  had  inad- 
vertently set  down  and  forgotten.  Instantly  the  plan 
of  firing  the  stacks  rushed  into  his  mind.  He  looked 
round  him  in  the  dim  light,  but  nobody  was  to  be 
seen  ;    he  listened  breathlessly,  but  not  a  sound  was 
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heard.  He  stood  a  moment  to  lay  his  plans,  and 
then,  pulling  a  match  (which  he  always  carried 
there  to  light  his  pipe)  out  of  his  pocket,  he  quickly 
struck  a  light,  and  hurriedly,  though  noiselessly,  with 
trembling  steps,  hastened  to  perform  his  deed  of 
dark  revenge. 

He  so  arranged  his  plans  that,  if  possible,  he  might 
be  distant  from  the  spot  before  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion had  begun,  and  no  sooner  had  he  made  his 
arrangements  than  he  turned  from  the  yard  and  fled. 
For  some  time  he  scarcely  knew  what  direction  he 
took,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  pleasure  of 
sure  vengeance  was  not  completely  lost  in  the  fears 
of  a  guilty  conscience.  At  length,  having  reached 
the  top  of  a  hill,  about  two  miles  from  Farmer  Good- 
son's,  he  ventured  to  stop,  and  turning  round,  looked 
towards  the  yard  to  see  whether  his  plans  had  suc- 
ceeded. For  some  time  it  appeared  doubtful,  but 
at  length  a  flame  bursting  from  one  of  the  three 
stacks  which  he  had  attempted  to  fire,  made  all 
sure,  and  again  the  necessity  of  flight  forced  itself 
uj^on  him.  In  a  few  moments  his  plans  were  laid, 
and  taking  all  the  bye-patlis  he  could,  crossing 
fields,  and  hedges,  and  ditches,  he  hastened  towards 
the  large  sea-port  town  of  Liverpool,  with  the  in- 
tention of  settino;  foot  on  board  the  first  vessel  that 
left  the  docks. 

We  need  not  follow  him  in  his  flight,  nor  particu- 
larly describe  the  search  that  was  made  for  him  as 
soon  as  the  extinguished  fire  gave  Farmer  Goodson 
time  to  inquire  into  its  origin. 

The  Police  were  active,  but  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  late  hour  at  which  John  fled,  together 
with  the  time  that  elapsed  before  any  search  was 
commenced,  made  the  difficulties  great.  They  suc- 
ceeded, however,  at  length  in  tracing  him  as  far  as 
Liverpool,  and  there  they  learned  that  he  had  gone 
on  board  '  the  Viper,'  wliich  had  sailed  early  on  the 
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morning  after  the  fire,  and  was  before  that  time  far 
out  at  sea,  on  its  way  to  Canada. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  must  stop  reading  now,'  said  Miss  Walton, 
*  although  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  chapter.  Mr 
Walton  begged  me  to  be  home  in  good  time  this 
evening,  for  he  wanted  me.' 

'  If  Mr  Walton  wants  you,  I  suppose  you  must  go,' 
said  Charley,  disconsolately  ;  *  I  wish  he  didn't  want 
you.' 

^  So  do  I !'  cried  several.  '  I  should  like  to  hear 
how  John  got  on,'  said  Francis. 

'  You  shall  hear  next  Sunday,  if  all  be  well,'  replied 
Miss  Walton  ;  '  but  now  put  away  your  books ;  and 
you,  Francis,  lock  the  school-room  for  me,  and  bring 
the  key  up — I  can't  stay  for  it.' 


AND  C.  MOZLEY,  PATERNOSTER   BOW,  LONDON.      J.  H.  PARKEK,  OXIORU. 

^rice  \d.,  or  Is.  per  100. 
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STOKIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN    ILLUSTRATION  OF   THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  TEAK  AVITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 


COLLECT. 

God,  who  as  at  this  time  didst  teach  the  hearts  of  Thy 
faithful  people,  hy  the  sending  to  them  the  light  of 
Thy  Holy  Spirit;  Grant  us  hy  the  same  Spirit  to 
have  a  right  judgment  in  all  things,  and  evermore  to 
'f'ejoice  in  His  holy  comfort ,-  through  the  merits  of 
Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,  who  liveth  and  reign- 
eth  with  Thee,  in  the  unity  of  the  same  Spirit,  one 
God,  world  rvithout  end.     Amen. 

I  WONDER  whether  any  of  my  readers  remember 
being  told  of  Andrew's  wish  to  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  that  he  was  attending  with  Edward  and 
some  others,  the  instruction  which  Mr  Walton  was 
giving  on  the  subject.  We  have  seen  Edward  ad- 
mitted to  that  holy  feast ;  but  Andrew,  it  may  be 
remembered,  from  being  less  instructed,  was  still 
only  preparing,  with  the  hope  that  on  Whit-Sunday 
he,  too,  might  draw  near.  And  now,  poor  fellow  ! 
his  hopes  were  to  be  disappointed ;  and  instead  of 
being  able  to  go  joyfully  to  Church,  and  seek  at  the 
altar  of  God  for  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
was  obliged  to  lie  still  on  his  hard  straw  bed,  passing 
many  hours  alone,  and  still  feeling  very  weak  from 
the  effects  of  his  accident,  and  from  considerable 
fever  that  had  followed.  The  room  he  occupied 
Vvas  a  little  half-lighted  garret-room,  into  which  the 
oright  sunshine  could  scarcely  make  its  way,  and 
there  were  no  curtains  to  his  bed,  no  carpet  on  the 
floor  of  his  room,  no  comforts  about  him, 
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As  IMiss  Walton  entered  this  little  room  on  Sun- 
day morning,  after  service,  the  aspect  of  all  around 
struck  her  greatly.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  had  so 
very  little  help  to  contentment,  that  she  almost 
expected  to  hear  him  complain  of  his  long,  lonely 
morning ;  instead  of  which  she  was  greeted  with  a 
bright  smile,  and  as  she  sat  down  on  the  one 
broken  chair,  which  the  room  afforded,  he  said  to  her, 
'  Please,  ma'am,  I  thought  you  would  come  to- 
day ;  I  have  been  listening  for  the  people  coming  out 
of  Church,  and  I  heard  them  go  past  my  window,  and 
then  I  began  to  listen  for  you." 

'  I  am  glad  I  have  not  disappointed  you,'  she  re- 
plied. ^  Mr  Walton  promised  to  follow  me,  so  that 
he  will  be  here  soon.' 

'Oh!  will  her'  exclaimed  poor  Andrew,  'I  did 
not  think  he  could  find  time  to  come  to-day.' 

'What  have  you  been  doing  all  morning?'  asked 
Miss  Walton  ;  '  I  see  your  Bible  and  Prayer-Bcok 
lying  here,  have  you  been  able  to  read  V 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  read  some  of  the  service,  but  I 
could  not  read  all,  it  makes  my  head  bad,  but  I 
kept  thinking  about  what  part  of  the  service 
you  were  in  at  Church,  and  trying  to  fancy  I  was 
there.' 

'  And  we  thought  about  you,  Andrew,  and  prayed 
for  you,'  said  Miss  Walton ;  '  especially  I  thought  of 
you  during  the  Holy  Communion,  when  I  knew 
you  would  have  been  among  us,  if  you  could.' 

Poor  Andrew's  eyes  quicldy  filled  with  tears,  and 
it  was  some  moments  before  he  could  reply,  '  In- 
deed, ma'am,  I  would.  Oh  !  ma'am,  I  was  very 
sorry  not  to  be  there,  but — ' 

'  But  what,  Andrew  V  said  Miss  Walton,  encour- 
agingly. 

'  But  I  thought  it  was  God's  will,'  he  continued  ; 
'and  Mr  Walton  told  me  God  would  give  me  a  bless- 
ing if  I  was  patient,  and  prayed  for  it.' 
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'And  so  while  you  thought  we  were  kneeling  at 
the  altar  of  God,  you  prayed  for  a  blessing,  though 
absent,  did  you,  Andrew  V 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  said  the  prayer  Mr  Walton  gave  me, 
and  then  I  tried  to  read  the  service.' 

At  that  moment  Mr  Walton  entered,  and  w^as  re- 
ceived with  the  same  bright  smile  of  content,  if  not 
of  joy,  with  Avhich  his  sister  had  been  greeted,  and 
the  same  thoughts  seemed  to  pass  through  his  mind ; 
at  least  Miss  Walton  thought  so,  as  she  saw  his 
glance  round  the  room,  and  then  his  look  of  pity 
towards  poor  Andrew. 

Mr  Walton  said  some  prayers  with  Andrew,  and 
talked  to  him  a  short  time  about  the  blessed  gift 
which  had,  as  on  that  day,  been  poured  down  upon 
the  Church,  and  then  both  he  and  his  sister  w^ere 
obliged  to  say  good  morning  to  Andrew,  and  to 
leave  him.  Almost  the  first  thina^  which  Mr  Walton 
said  w^hen  they  were  out  of  the  cottage,  and  his  sis- 
ter had  taken  his  arm,  was,  '  Andrew  is  really  a 
bright  example  of  the  way  in  which  God  still  teaches 
the  hearts  of  His  faithful  people  by  the  sending  to 
them  the  light  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  Without  being 
a  quick  or  clever  boy,  he  realizes  heavenly  truths 
most  wonderfully  :  it  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  him. 
How  W'Cll  he  has  borne  his  disappointment  to- 
day, and  how  patient,  and  even  cheerful  he  seems 
to  be.' 

'  It  struck  me  particularly,'  returned  his  sister. 
'  His  accident  will,  I  think,  prove  a  blessing  to  him. 
God  is  teaching  him  as  he  lies  there.' 

We  must  not,  however,  follow  farther  the  con- 
versation between  Mr  and  Miss  Walton,  notwith- 
standing the  interest  of  the  subject,  but  take  a  step 
backwards  to  the  morning  school,  and  Miss  Walton's 
lesson  with  her  class. 

'  Who  can  tell  me  why  to-day  is  called  Whit- 
Sunday  V  said  Miss  Walton. 
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*  Oh !  I  know/  said  Alfred,  ^  I  remember  your 
telling  us.' 

'  Tell  me,  then,  if  you  remember,'  replied  Miss 
^Vidton. 

^  Please,  ma'am,  because  people  used  to  be  baptized 
to-day,  and  were  all  dressed  in  white.' 

Miss  fK  Yes,  Alfred,  and  what  follows  ? 

'  Please,  ma'am,  whit  means  ichite — White  Sun- 
day, because  the  newly  baptized  were  dressed  in 
white.' 

Miss  W.  You  have  remembered  very  well,  Al- 
fred, though  you  have  forgotten  that  the  newly  bap- 
tized were  called  illuminatl,  which  means  enlightened, 
from  the  spiritual  light  they  received  in  baptism,  and 
this  gives  us  another  reason  for  the  day  being 
called  Whit-Sunday ;  for  what  was  sent  down  to- 
day? 

All.  The  Holy  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  And  that  Holy  Spmt  was  a  light  to  the 
whole  world.  '  Such  a  Hght  was  kindled  in  the  world 
to-day,'  says  Bishop  Sparrow,  '  as  never  shall  be  put 
out  to  the  world's  end.'  *     What  colour  is  light  ? 

'  White,  ma'am,'  they  all  replied. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  compared 
to  light,  we  call  to-day —  ? 

^  Whit-Sunday,'  they  answered  again. 

Miss  W.  Who,  do  we  say  in  the  Collect,  is  the 
teacher  of  His  people  ? 

All,  God. 

Miss  IF".  Without  God  as  a  teacher,  what  would 
man  be  ? 

Edward.  Ignorant. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  by  ignorance  we  mean  some- 
thing more  than  want  of  learning.  A  person  un- 
taught of  God,  is  '  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor, 

*  See  Bishop  Sparrow's  Rationale  upon  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.    Whit-Sunday. 
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and  blind,  and  naked.'  (Rev.  iii.  17.)  Job  was  con- 
scious of  this  when  he  prayed  to  be  taught ;  look  at 
chap,  xxxiv.  32. 

Samuel.  '  That  which  I  see  not,  teach  Thou  me.' 

Miss    W.  Look  again  at  chap.  xl.  4,  5. 

James,  '  I  will  lay  mine  hand  upon  my  mouth. 
Once  have  I  spoken,  but  I  will  not  answer;  yea, 
twice,  but  I  will  proceed  no  further.' 

Miss  W.  He  was  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance, 
and  therefore  thus  exclaimed,  that  he  would  not 
answer  God.  Man,  then,  being  thus  ignorant,  what 
is  God  to  him  ? 

Francis.  His  teacher. 

Miss  W.  What  did  St.  Peter  answer  when  Christ 
asked,  *  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?' 

Geoi^ge.  '  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Tliou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life.'  (St.  John,  vi.  68.) 

Miss  W.  Can  you  remember  any  verse  in  the 
Psalms  expressing  the  same  truth  ? 

Edward.  '  It  is  He  that  teacJietli  man  knowledge.^ 
(Ps.  xciv.  10.) 

Miss  JV.  Who  is  meant  by  '  Hey  Matthew ;  can 
you  tell  me  ? 

'  God,'  he  replied. 

Miss  W.  Once  more,  look  what  Solomon  says  of 
this  in  Prov.  ii.  6,  7. 

Edgar.  '  For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom  ;  out  of  Idis 
mouth  Cometh  knowledg-e  and  understandino-.  He 
layeth  up  sound  wisdom  for  the  righteous  :  He  is  a 
buckler  to  them  that  walk  uprightly.' 

Miss  W.  And  how,  boys,  does  the  Collect  say 
that     God     tauoht     the     hearts    of    His     faithful 
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people  ? 

All.  '  By  the  sending  to  them  the  light  of  His  Holy 
Spirit.' 

Miss  W.  When  did  He  do  this  ? 

Matthew,  On  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Mis8  W,  *Upon  whom  was  the  gift  then  poured  out? 
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Samuel.  Upon  the  twelve  apostles,  and  those  as- 
sembled with  them. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  upon  the  whole  Church  ;  different 
gifts  according  to  their  different  wants.  '  There  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but' — what  ? 

(j-eorge.  '  The  same  Spirit.'  (See  1  Cor.  xii.  4.) 

Miss  W.  Does  God  still  teach  the  hearts  of  His 
faithful  people  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit  % 

Geo7r/e.  Yes  ;  for  '  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to 
your  children.' 

AIlss  IV.  Had  our  blessed  Saviour  spoken  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  a  teacher  ? 

■  ^  Yes,'  said  George,  and  he  repeated  ;  ^  But  the 
Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Fa- 
ther wdll  send  in  My  name.  He  shall  teach  you  all 
tJMugs.'  (St.  John,  xiv.  2G.) 

Miss    IF,  Look  also  at  St.  Mark,  xiii.  11. 

Samuel.  '  Take  no  thought  beforehand  what  ye 
shall  speak,  neither  do  ye  premeditate  ;  but  whatso- 
ever shall  be  giren  you  in  that  hour,  that  sj)eak 
ye ;  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost.' 

3Iiss  W.  Yes,  thus  was  the  Holy  Spirit  promised 
— as  what,  boys  ? 

'  A  Teacher,'  they  replied. 

Miss  W.  And  after  He  had  been  poured  out,  have 
we  any  examples  of  His  teaching  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  ma'am,  on  the  very  day  of  Pente- 
cost. 

Miss  W.  In  w  hat  way,  Edward  ? 

Edward.  The  Apostles  began  to  speak  with 
tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance. 

3Iiss  f^K  And  what  w^as  the  effect  upon  those  who 
heard  them  ? 

George.  They  were  pricked  in  their  hearts  .  .  .  and 
glr.dly  received  the  Word,  and  were  baptized  ;  and 
the  same  day  there  were  added  to  the  Church 
about  three  thousand  souls.  (See  Acts,  ii.  37  and  41.) 
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Miss  W.  And  these  three  thousand  were  taught 
by  whom  ? 

Several.  The  Holy  Ghost. 

Miss  W.  Look  again  in  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  12,  13.  After 
St.  Paul  had  said  that  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived,  the  good  things 
prepared  for  them  that  love  God,  what  does  he  go 
on  to  say  ? 

Edward.  '  But  God  hath  revealed  tliera  unto  us  by 
His  Spirit.  .  .  .  Now  we  have  received,  not  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God  ;  that 
we  might  knoio  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of 
God :  which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth.^ 

Miss  W.  God,  then,  still  teaches  the  hearts  of  His 
faithful  people,  by  sending  to  them  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  we  go  on  in  the  Collect  to  pray  for 
Him.  But  this  part  we  must  leave  for  to-morrow, 
boys,  when  I  should  like  you  to  come  up  for  a  lesson, 
after  evening  Church.  We  have  still  time,  however, 
to  see  why  we  say  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
If  you  are  in  a  dark  room,  can  you  see  anything  ? 

'  Not  if  it  is  quite,  quite  dark,'  answered  several. 

^  Is  it  often  so  very  dark  that  you  can  actually  see 
nothing  ?'  asked  Miss  Walton  again. 

Several.  '  No,  ma'am,  we  can  generally  see  some  of 
the  things  in  a  room,  but  w^e  can't  see  them  plainly.' 

Miss  W.  No,  you  see  them  indistinctly ;  and  would 
you  see  small  things  at  all  ? 

^  No,  ma'am,'  they  replied. 

Miss  W.  For  instance,  in  a  dark  room  you  might 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  chairs  and  tables,  but  would 
you  see  a  book  lying  on  the  table,  or  a  fly  on  the  wair^ 

Francis.  No,  I  should  think  not. 

Miss  W.  But  supposing  some  candles  were  brought 
in,  which  lit  up  the  whole  room,  how  would  it  be 
then  ? 
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Charley.  Please,  ma'am,  we  should  see  every  thing 
quite  distinctly  then,  if  the  light  did  not  dazzle  us. 

Miss  W.  The  light  might  dazzle  at  first,  but  not 
for  long^  and  then,  that  which  before  was  indistinct, 
would  be  made  plain ;  and  how  would  it  be  with 
those  things  which  were  quite  invisible  before  ? 

'  They  would  be  brought  into  sight  too,'  answered 
all  the  boys.   ^Even  the  fly  on  the  wall  we  could  see.' 

Miss  W.  Now  this  illustration,  boys,  may  help  you 
better  to  understand  why  we  speak  of  the  '  light  ot 
the  Holy  Spirit.'  Things  which  before  were  indis- 
tinct and  obscure  to  the  mind  of  man,  He  made 
plain :   and  did  He  do  nothing  else  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  ma'am.  He  brought  to  light  new 
truths. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  the  Gospel  for  to-day,  and  you 
will  there  see  examples  of  both.  What  did  our 
Blessed  Saviour  say  His  disciples  should  know  in 
that  day  when  the  Comforter  should  come  ? 

Alfred.  'At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in 
My  Father,  and  ye  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.' 

Miss  W.  Was  that  a  new  truth  to  them  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  for  we  find  that  the  disciples  could 
not  believe  it.     What  did  Judas  (not  Iscariot)  ask  ? 

Francis.  '  Lord,  how  is  it  that  Thou  wilt  manifest 
Thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?' 

Miss  W.  He  could  not  then  understand  how  Christ 
could  be  in  them ;  it  was  a  new  truth  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  to  teach  them.  And  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter,  verse  13,  what  did  our  Saviour  say  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  do  ? 

Edward.  '  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.  .  .  He 
will  show  you  things  to  eome.^ 

Miss  W.  Again,  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
to  make  things  plain.  What  did  Christ  promise 
concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  saying  that  He 
should  teach  them  all  things  ? 
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George,  ^  And  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance, 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  still  more  plainly  in  chapter  xii. 
16,  we  see  that  by  the  Spirit,  things  which  were  before 
obscure,  were  made  plain.     Read  the  verse,  Samuel. 

Samuel.  '  These  things  understood  not  his  disciples 
at  first :  but  ivhen  Jesus  was  glorified,  then  remembered 
they  that  these  things  were  written  of  Him,  and  that 
they  had  done  these  things.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  that  which  they  understood  not 
before,  was  then  made  plain  by  what — boys  ? 

All  The  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  that  blessed  light  which  shone  in  the 
darkness,  making  old  truths  distinct  and  plain,  and 
bringing  to  view  many  new  and  blessed  ones.  And 
when  did  this  light  first  shine,  boys  ? 

AIL  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  Whit-Sunday. 

Miss  W.  Was  it  to  shine  for  a  little  time  and  then 
die  away? 

Edivard.  No,  to  abide  for  ever. 

Miss  W.  Therefore  the  Church  this  day  prays  and 
looks  for  a  renewal  of  this  gift,  to  be  a  light,  and 
guide,  and  comfort,  while  she  journeys  towards  the 
land  of  everlasting  light,  where  there  shall  be  no 
more  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine 
in  it :  for  the  glory  of  God  shall  lighten  it,  and  the 
Lamb  shall  be  the  light  thereof.  (See  Rev.  xxi.  23.) 


In  the  afternoon,  with  her  class  around  her.  Miss 
Walton  went  on  with  the  chapter  she  had  left  off  so 
abruptly  the  Sunday  before. 

THE  TWIN  BROTHERS. 
CHAPTER  V. — {Continued^ 

It  seemed  as  if  the  guilty  were  to  escape,  for  every 
thing  had,  thus  far,  gone  favourably  with  John. 
Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  have  him  apprehended 
on  his  arrival  in  Canada,  but  this  he  knew  not  of,  and 
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for  the  first  day  or  two  at  sea,  he  proudly  congratulated 
himself  upon  his  escape,  glorying  in  his  gratified 
vengeance,  and  thinking  that  he  should  prosper  in  the 
country  to  which  he  was  going ;  while  only  now  and 
then  thoughts  of  his  wife  and  child,  and  his  poor  deli- 
cate brother,  would  rush  into  his  mind,  bringing  a  slight 
pang  with  them  ;  especially  when  he  remembered  that 
they  were  probably  ignorant  of  his  moveinents,  and 
were  fretting  over  his  loss.  But  he  would  try  and 
comfort  himself  when  these  thoughts  forced  themselves 
into  his  mind,  by  imagining  that  he  should  be  able 
to  send  for  them  before  long,  and  could  perhaps  soon 
contrive  to  let  them  hear  about  him,  without  danger. 
With  all  John's  faults,  he  had  some  good  points 
remaining ;  he  still  retained  some  affection  for  his 
family,  although  he  so  often  treated  his  wife  unliindly, 
and  gave  his  brother  so  much  suffering. 

Alas  !  that  the  unchecked  fault  of  his  childish  days 
should  have  made  him  what  we  now  see  him !  Who 
would  have  thought  that  the  high-spirited,  brave- 
hearted,  affectionate  boy,  the  favourite  of  his  com- 
panions, of  his  schoolmaster,  and  of  his  neighbours, 
should  have  been  brought,  by  indulged  anger,  to  be 
an  outcast  fleeing  from  his  country  ?  Yet,  consider 
a  few  moments ;  his  passionate  temper  was  not 
thought  a  great  fault  in  his  childish  days,  he  did  not 
seem  to  those  around  him  much  the  worse  for  it. 
Matthew's  selfishness  was  far  more  disagreeable,  and 
was  thought  much  worse  of  by  his  companions.  They 
liked  John,  with  his  free,  open,  though  quick  temper, 
better  than  Matthew,  notwithstanding  his  gentleness 
and  affection. 

And  thus  it  is,  almost  always.  Boys,  and  indeed, 
others  besides  boys,  think  very  little  of  the  sin  of 
anger.  They  do  not  like  it  while  it  lasts,  but  once 
over,  they  think  little  the  worse  of  the  person  who 
has  indulged  it.  And  yet,  see  the  effects  of  it,  unre- 
strained, in  the  example  before  us !     That  sin,  which 
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was  least  regarded  by  man,  led  on  to  great  wicked- 
ness, while  the  more  disagreeable  fault,  watched 
against  and  checked,  mourned  over  and  repented  of, 
was  now  completely  subdued. 

It  would  be  well  if  boys  would  think  seriously 
about  this,  and  not  decide  as  to  the  heinousness  or 
slightness  of  their  faults,  by  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  but  rather  remember  that  any  sin,  however 
slight  it  may  appear  to  those  around  them,  will,  if 
indulged,  increase  and  multiply.  Judge  yourselves 
by  the  judgment  of  God,  who  knows  the  very  secrets 
of  the  heart,  rather  than  by  the  opinions  of  your 
companions. 

^  Indeed,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  laying  down  her 
book  for  a  moment,  '  I  wish  you  would  all  remember 
this.  There  are  many  faults  thought  little  of  by  the 
world,  which  are  as  hateful  in  the  eye  of  God  as  more 
glaring  sins.  It  seems  to  me,'  she  continued,  '  that 
the  very  fact  of  passion  being  thought  so  little  about, 
may  have  been  one  cause  why  John  so  unresistingly 
indulged  in  it ;  while  Matthew's  foult,  being  more 
evidently  disagi'eeable,  was  often er  checked  by  others, 
and  he  was  more  easily  led  to  watch  against  it,  and 
amend  it.' 

'Please,  ma'am,  did  not  the  story  say  that  Mat- 
thew's affectionate  temper  was  a  check  upon  his 
selfishness  T  asked  Edward. 

'  Yes,  I  think  it  did,'  returned  Miss  Walton,  '  that 
is  to  say,  his  selfishness  gave  pain  to  those  he  loved, 
and  seeing  this,  he  watched  against  it.  And  then, 
don't  you.  think  that  his  accident  was  a  punishment 
sent  in  kindness?' 

'  I  suppose  it  was,'  said  Charley,  thoughtfully. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  no  doubt  it  brous^ht  him  to  more 
true  repentance.  And  as  he  lay  on  his  sick  bed,  who 
spoka  to  his  conscience? 

'  God,  I  suppose,'  said  Charley  again. 

11 
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•  Miss  W,  God  was  his  Teacher,  He  taught  him  to 
see  his  sins  as  they  really  were ;  and  how  did  you 
say  to-day,  that  God  teaches  his  faithful  people  ? 

'  By  the  sending  to  them  the  light  of  his  H0I5 
Spirit,'  answered  several. 

'  Oh !  don't  you  remember  you  said  before  that  the 
light  of  truth  shone  upon  him?'  said  Alfred. 

'  I  do  remember,  Alfred,'  returned  Miss  Walton  ; 
^  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  truth.  He  shone 
upon  the  heart  of  little  Matthew,  because  he  was  sin- 
cere in  his  wish  to  do  better;  don't  you  remember 
what  he  said  about  this,  when  talking  over  his  fall  to 
his  mother?' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Francis,  *  he  said  he  had  really 
intended  not  to  be  selfish.' 

Miss  \V,  Exactly.  He  was  faithful  in  his  wish  to 
do  better,  and  therefore  God  taught  him.  Thinking 
of  this  example  will  help  you  better  to  understand 
the  Collect,  boys,  won't  it  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  replied  several. 

'Let  us  now,  however,'  said  Miss  Walton,  'go  on 
with  the  story.' 

John's  self-confjratulation  -was  not  to  last  lonjj. 
That  storm  which  raged  round  the  cottage  of  poor 
Nancy  and  Matthew,  reached  also  the  frail  vessel  in 
which  John  was  fleeing  from  the  home  of  his  ciiild- 
hood. 

Matthew  could  listen  to  it,  and  even  while  think- 
ing of  his  brother,  remember  Him  who  sitteth  above 
the  water-floods,  and  who  at  any  instant  could  say  to 
the  winds,  '  Peace,  be  still.' 

Nancy,  although  with  more  uncontrolled  anxiety, 
was  comforted,  even  as  she  listened  to  the  storm,  by 
that  faint  gleam  of  light  which  had  broken  in  upon 
the  despair  and  darkness  of  her  soul.  But  for  John 
the  storm  was  terrible.  It  spoke  of  a  God  of  ven- 
geance.    It  brought  his  sins  to  his  remembrance  in 
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all  their  awfulness.  It  seemed  to  say,  ^  You  may 
escape  from  man,  but  you  cannot  escape  from  God ; 
you  may  avoid  human  punishment,  but  you  cannot 
avoid  the  anger  of  a  justly  offended  God;'  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  guilty  pro- 
pliet  of  old,  the  storm  was  sent  for  his  sake. 

The  vessel  tossed  from  side  to  side,  as  wave  after 
wave  rolled  onward,  and  then  it  seemed  almost  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  deep  waters,  with  scarcely  the  possi- 
bility of  rising  again ;  while,  at  each  plunge  that  it 
made,  John's  heart  died  within  him,  for  each  time  he 
expected  to  rise  no  more ;  and  how  was  he  fit  to  meet 
his  Judge  ? 

Even  to  those  who  were  more  used  to  the  sea  than 
John,  the  storm  was  temble,  and  many  a  prayer  of 
agony  rose  from  the  lips  of  those  who  in  time  of 
prosperity  cared  not  for  God.  But  John  could  not 
even  pray,  his  sins  rose  up  as  a  thick  dark  veil 
between  him  and  God,  and  he  could  not  even  cry  for 
mercy.  The  words  that  his  brother  had  spoken  to  him 
on  that  last  sad  evening,  came  back  fresh  into  his 
mind,  and  with  them  the  bitter  consciousness  that  he 
had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them,  and  madly  chosen  the 
way  to  ruin,  and  now  that  the  hour  of  his  punishment 
seemed  so  near,  he  durst  not  pi'ay :  he  felt  as  if  it 
would  be  mockery.  If  he  turned  so  wilfully  from 
God  in  prosperity,  how  could  he  dare  to  expect 
mercy  from  Him  now  in  trouble  ?  There  was  no  one 
near  to  whisper  that  in  the  latest  hour  there  was 
hope,  if  even  then  he  would  humble  himself  before 
God.  Those  awful  words  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
which  John  had  learned  many  years  before,  and  dis- 
regarded, now  weighed  down  his  soul.  '  Because  I 
have  called,  and  ye  refused ;  I  have  stretched  out  my 
hand  and  no  man  regarded ;  but  ye  have  set  at 
nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof: 
I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity ;  I  will  mock  when 
your  fear  cometh ;  when  your  fear  cometh  as  desola- 
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tion,  and  your  destruction  cometh  as  a  whirlwind; 
when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  you.  Then 
shall  they  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not  answer ;  they 
shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me :  for 
that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not  choose  the 
fear  of  the  Lord :  they  would  none  of  my  counsel : 
they  despised  all  my  reproof.  Therefore  shall  they 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  be  filled  with 
their  own  devices.'  It  was  indeed  an  awful  hour,  and 
he  felt  it  to  the  full. 

Death  was  near  to  John,  and  equally  near  it 
seemed  to  Matthew.  The  wind  blew,  the  storm 
raged,  the  sea  beat  high,  the  vessel  tossed,  the  sky 
was  dark,  neither  moon  nor  star  appearing,  and  in 
silent  despair,  with  the  burden  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
John  waited  for  death. 

Round  the  cottage  of  Matthew,  too,  the  wind  blew, 
the  storm  raged,  the  rain  beat  against  the  window, 
the  frail  walls  almost  quivered  in  the  blast,  the  moon 
appeared  not,  the  stars  withdrew  their  shining,  while, 
propped  up  in  his  bed,  drawing  his  breath  with  diffi- 
culty, Matthew,  in  calm,  trustful  hope,  waited  for 
death. 

Yes,  poor  Matthew  was  very  ill  that  night  after 
Nancy  left  him.  He  was  weary  with  his  long  con- 
versation, his  breath  was  short,  the  cold  wind  reached 
him  even  in  his  bed,  and  he  could  not  sleep.  The 
noise  of  the  storm  outside,  his  cough  which  was  inces- 
sant, and  the  memory  of  John,  drove  all  sleep  from 
him,  and  many  times  he  thought  he  should  hardly 
see  the  morning  light.  Yet  he  would  not  call  Nancy  ; 
he  thought  she  was  sleeping,  and  he  would  not  dis- 
turb her.  He  did  not  feel  alone  in  that  dark  hour  ; 
One  was  near  him,  teaching  him  patience,  whispering 
words  of  comfort  and  hope  into  his  soul.  '  When  thou 
passest  through  the  waters,'  the  Invisible  One  seemed 
to  say,  '  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the  rivers, 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee :    when  thou  walkest 
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through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned ;  neither 
shall  the  flame  kmdle  upon  thee.  For  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour. 
I,  the  Lord,  will  hold  thy  hand,  and  will  keep  thee.' 
For  him  a  light  shone  in  the  darkness.  God 
Himself  was  teaching  him.  The  blessed  Spirit  was 
near  him ;  his  Saviour  was  his  friend,  and  in  the 
comfort  of  this  he  could  rejoice. 
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COLLECT. 

God,  who  as  at  this  time  didst  teach  the  hearts  of  Thy 
faithful  people,  hy  the  sending  to  them  the  light  of 
Thy  Holy  Spirit ;  Grant  us  hy  the  same  Spirit  to 
have  a  right  judgment  in  all  things,  and  evermore  to 
rejoice  in  His  holy  comfort ,-  through  the  merits  of 
Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,  who  liveth  and  reigneth 
with  Thee,  in  the  unity  of  the  same  Spirit,  one  God, 
world  without  end.     Amen. 

'  Which  of  you  have  seen  poor  Andrew  ?'  asked 
Miss  Walton,  on  Monday  evening,  when  the  boys 
were  assembled  for  their  lesson. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  saw  him  yesterday,'  said  Ed- 
ward. 

'  But  have  none  of  you  contrived  to  go  in  to-day  ? 
Alfred,  have  not  you  had  time  ?'  Miss  Walton  asked 
again. 

Alfred  held  down  his  head,  and  answered  '  No ;' 
while  little  James  called  out,  '  Alfred  has  never  been 
at  all ;  he  daren't  go.' 

^  Daren't  go  !  what  does  he  mean,  Alfred  ?'  asked 
^liss  Walton,  with  some  surprise.  '  Is  it  true  that 
y<)u  have  never  been  to  see  poor  Andrew  since  his 
accident  ?' 

Alfred  looked  distressed,  while  he  answered,  '  They 
say  he  looks  so  white,  I  did'nt  like  to  go.' 

Samuel  and  Edgar  immediately  began  to  laugh ; 
and  Samuel  called  out,  not  very  good-naturedly,  '  I 
thought  you  and  Andrew  were  great  friends,  and 
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now  you're  afraid  to  go  and  see  him.  You  little 
coward !' 

Alfred  turned  quickly  round  upon  him,  and  began, 
'  It's  no  business' — and  then  he  stopped,  pressing  his 
lips  together,  as  though  determined  not  to  speak. 

Miss  Walton  said,  gravely,  '  Have  you  been  to  see 
him,  Samuel  V 

He  looked  rather  foolish,  while  he  replied,  '  No, 
but  I'm  not  afraid.' 

'  Have  you  even  as  good  a  reason  for  not  having 
been  as  Alfred  ?'  returned  Miss  Walton  ;  ^  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  if  Alfred  has  stayed  away  merely 
from  fear  it  is  a  right  reason,  but  I  do  mean  that 
unless  you  have  a  better  one,  you  have  no  business 
to  find  fault.  I  was  in  hopes  you  had  all  been  at 
different  times,'  she  continued.  '  It  would  only  be 
kind  to  your  companion,  for  he's  very  lonely.' 

On  further  inquiry,  however.  Miss  Walton  found 
that  only  Edward  and  Charley  had  been,  and  that 
most  of  the  others  had  been  kept  away  either  by 
false  shame,  or  some  such  almost  indefinite  feeling  of 
dread  as  Alfred  had  expressed.  After  Miss  Walton 
had  talked  to  them  a  little  while  about  it,  one  by  one 
they  promised  to  try  and  go,  all  except  Alfred,  who 
did  not  say  one  word.  Miss  Walton,  consequently, 
kept  him  back  when  the  lesson  was  over,  to  ask  him 
more  particularly  about  it.  Before,  therefore,  we 
follow  them  through  their  lesson,  let  us  see  what 
Alfred  had  to  say  for  himself. 

'  You  did  not  promise  to  go  and  see  Andrew  when 
the  rest  did,  Alfred,  how  was  that  ?'  said  Miss  Wal- 
ton, as  the  little  boy  stood  silently  by  her  side. 

^  Please,  ma'am,  no,  because  I  don't  think  I  can,' 
he  replied. 

'  But  why  not,  Alfred  ?  Don't  be  afraid  of  telling 
me,  I  shan't  laugh  at  you,'  returned  Miss  Walton, 
kindly. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  think  you  wiU ;  everybody  laughs 
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at  me  ;  but  I  can't  help  it.  It  makes  me  creep  all 
over  to  see  anybody  look  very  white  and  ill,  and  I 
never  like  to  go  near  them.' 

^I  can  quite  believe  it,  Alfred/  returned  Miss 
Walton  ;  ^  when  I  was  a  little  girl  I  felt  just  the 
same.  The  sight  of  any  person  fainting,  or  in  a  fit, 
used  to  make  me  tremble  all  over,  and  almost  faint 
too.' 

Alfred  turned  and  looked  into  her  face,  with  his 
large  blue  eyes  expressing  doubt,  and  then  said,  '  L)o 
you  really  mean  that  you  used  to  be  afraid  ?  Why, 
you  go  everywhere  now !  You  even  go  and  see 
people  when  they  are  dead  ;  oh  !  I  couldn't  do  that,' 
he  said,  shutting  his  eyes  with  a  shudder. 

*  Why,  Alfred,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  you  are  not  a 
coward  about  most  things ;  you  bear  pain  pretty  Avell, 
and  you  are  not  afraid  of  danger,  and  you  are  not 
afraid  of  being  laughed  at.  I  am  often  pleased  to 
see  how  bravely  you  do  right,  and  disregard  the 
taunts  of  those  around  you  ;  how  is  it  that  you  are 
so  fearful  on  this  one  subject  ?' 

^  Please,  ma'am,  I  don't  think  I  am  exactly  afraid/ 
he  replied,  '  but  it  seems  so  awful.  I  feel  something 
the  same  when  I  go  into  a  very  large  beautiful 
Church,  like  the  Cathedral  you  took  us  to.  I  feel 
almost  as  if  I  ought  not  to  breathe.  Please,  ma'am, 
is  it  wrono^?' 

'  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,  Alfred.  It  is  a 
feeling  of  awe  comes  over  you,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  feelino*  is  wrong;.' 

'  Oh  !  then  I  needn't  go  and  see  Andrew,'  he 
quickly  replied. 

'  I  did  not  say  that,  Alfred.  I  shall  leave  you  to 
decide  for  yourself,  when  we  have  had  a  little  more 
talk.  I  said  I  did  not  think  the  feeling  of  awe 
Avrong  :  on  the  contrary,  I  think  we  ought  to  feel  it 
when  we  enter  a  Church,  because  we  are  coining  into 
the  immediate  presence  of  a  great  and  holy  God ;  and 
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Bomething  of  the  same  feeling  we  may  have  on 
entering  a  chamber  of  sickness,  for  a  sick  person 
seems  nearer  another  world,  and  there  is  certainly 
something  unearthly  and  solemn  in  a  sick  chamber  ; 
but  because  you  have  feelings  of  this  sort  in  entering 
a  Church,  would  you,  therefore,  never  go  to  Church  V 

'  Oh,  no  !  ma'am,'  replied  Alfred,  quickly,  '  that 
would  be  very  wrong ;  we  ought  to  go  to  Church.' 

'  And  have  you  ever  considered,  Alfred,  whether 
you  ought  not  also  to  visit  a  sick  person  when  it 
would  be  a  kindness  to  do  so  V 

For  a  few  moments  Alfred  was  silent,  and  then 
he  said, '  No,  ma'am,  I  did'nt  like  to  go,  and  I  never 
thought  much  whether  I  ought  or  not.  Please, 
ma'am,  it  would  be  much  harder  to  do  that  than 
to  go  to  Church.' 

^  Shall  I  tell  you  why,  Alfred,  it  is  that  there  is 
something  else  besides  awe  in  your  feelings  about 
sickness  and  death  ?  there  is  a  natural  dread  of 
death ;  and  the  sight  of  sickness,  which  leads  to 
death,  is  disagreeable  to  your  natural  feelings.  Now 
to  indulge  these  feelings  is  not,  I  think,  right.  Sup- 
posing everybody  did  so,  what  would  become  of  sick 
people  V 

Alfred  was  honest,  and  answered,  ^  Oh !  they 
would  be  left  to  die  alone ;  that  would  not  be  right ; 
but  perhaps  everybody  doesn't  feel  so.' 

'  I  don't  think  everybody  does  in  the  same  degree, 
though  I  think  there  is  scarcely  any  one  who  has 
not  at  one  time  or  another  felt  it  more  or  less.  But 
consider  again,  Alfred,  about  yourself,  for  that  is 
what  you  have  to  do  with.  Do  you  think  you  can 
really  go  through  life  without  ever  being  obliged  to 
be  with  sick  people,  and  even  in  the  chamber  of 
death?' 

'  I  suppose  not,'  he  replied. 

'  And  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  prepared 
yourself  for  that  time,  by  overcoming  your  dread 
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now?'  He  did  not  answer,  and  Miss  Walton  con- 
tinued ;  *  Then  again,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
only  be  kind  to  Andrew?  You  were  great  friends, 
and  liked  to  be  together,  and  now,  when  he  is  lonely 
and  suffering,  you  never  go  near  him  because  of  an 
undefined  dread  which  you  feel.  Put  yourself  in  his 
place,  and  what  would  you  think  if  he  never  came 
near  you  ?'  Alfred  again  did  not  answer,  but  Miss 
Walton  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  filling  with  tears. 
^  The  feeling  of  awe,'  Miss  Walton  continued,  '  is 
right,  but  surely  the  love  of  a  friend,  and  the  comfort 
we  can  be  to  them,  ought  to  make  us  overcome  the 
natural  dread  we  have  of  sickness  and  death.' 

*Then  you  think  I  ought  to  go  and  see  poor 
Andrew,'  he  stammered  out. 

'  I  wish  you  to  decide  for  yourself,  my  little  boy,' 
returned  Miss  Walton,  kindly.  '  We  ask  in  the  Col- 
lect for  a  ^'  right  judgment  in  all  things  ;"  is  not  this 
a  time  when  you  might  use  this  prayer  ?  We  need 
guidance  even  in  little  trifling  decisions  like  the 
present.  I  will  leave  you  for  a  few  moments  to 
think  about  it,'  said  Miss  Walton,  rising  up  and 
leaving  the  room  as  she  spoke. 

In  a  few  moments  she  returned.  Alfred's  tears 
were  passed  away,  and  he  came  up  to  her  instantly, 
and  said,  'Please,  ma'am,  will  you  take  me  with 
you  f 

'  If  I  say  no,  Alfred,  will  you  go  alone  V 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  think  I  would ;  I  wouldn't  be  un- 
kind to  poor  Andrew  ;  but  won't  you  go  ?  ,1  should 
Hke  it  so  much  better  if  you  would  go,  just  once.' 

'  I  will,  my  dear  boy,'  returned  Miss  Walton.  '  I 
am  going  to-morrow  about  twelve  o'clock.  Can  you 
be  ready  to  go  with  me  then  ?' 

'  Oh  !  thank  you,  ma'am,  yes,'  he  said,  '  I  will  get 
my  work  done  and  go  ;'  and  then,  when  Miss  Walton 
told  him  it  was  quite  time  for  him  to  go  home,  he 
really  skipped  out  of  the  room,  with  his  heart  light- 
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ene J,  and  singing,  as  he  ran  past  the  \\dndow,  ^  That's 
right!  that's  right!' 

We  must,  however,  return  to  the  few  words  of 
catechising  which  Miss  Walton  gave  the  class  that 
evening,  and  to  the  continuation  of  the  story  she  was 
reading  to  them. 

^  What  part  of  the  Collect  do  we  begin  with  to- 
day ?'  she  asked. 

All.  The  petition. 

Miss  W,  What  is  it  ? 

Sevei^al,  '  Grant  us  by  the  same  Spirit  to  have  a 
right  judgment  in  all  things,  and  evermore  to  rejoice 
in  His  holy  comfort.' 

Miss  W,  What  do  you  mean  by  '  the  same  Spirit  ?' 

Edivard.  The  Spirit  by  which  '  God  did,  as  at  this 
time,  teach  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  people.' 

Miss  W,  Can  any  of  you  tell  me  \Aat  are  the 
seven-fold  gifts  of  the  Spirit  ? 

Samuel,  The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding ; 
the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength  ;  the  spirit 
of  knowledge  and  true  godliness,  and  the  spirit  of 
holy  fear.* 

Miss  W,  Which  of  all  these  do  we  ask  for  when 
we  make  our  petition  for  a  right  judgment  in  all 
things  ? 

Fi^aiicis,   The  sphit  of  wisdom  and  understanding. 

Miss  W,  Yes  ;  and  also  the  spirit  of  counsel. 
When  we  ask  for  a  right  judgment  in  all  things^  then 
we  ask  for  these  three  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  What  does 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  enable  us  to  do  ? 

Edward,  To  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  or  to  form  a  right  judgment  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  What  does  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing help  us  to  do  ? 

Alfred,  To  understand  the  truth,  and  turn  away 
from  falsehood. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;    or  to  form  a  right  judgment  in 
*  See  Confirmation  Service. 
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matters  of  faith.     How  does  the   spirit  of  counsel 
help  us  ? 

Ffxuicis,    By   enabling    us   to   know   right    from 


wrong. 


Miss  W.  Yes ;  or  by  teaching  us  to  form  a  right 
judgment  in  questions  of  conscience.  So,  by  these 
three  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  may  m  all  things 
form  a  right  judgment — by  wisdom  ;  choosing  what  is 
holy,  and  good,  and  noble,  and  refusing  what  is  base 
and  low  ;  by  understanding,  receiving  the  mysteries 
of  the  faith  with  reverence,  and  hating  all  false  ways  ; 
and  by  the  spirit  of  counsel,  deciding  what  our  duty  is, 
in  doubtful  circumstances.  The  Epistle  for  the  day 
vnll  give  us  an  example  of  the  Spirit  leading  to  a 
right  judgment  in  a  case  of  doubt  as  to  duty.  What 
is  it  about  ? 

George.  St.  Peter  preaching  to  Cornelius. 

Miss  IV.  Who  was  Cornelius  % 

Edivairl.  A  centurion  of  Ctesarea. 

Miss  W.  A  Jew  or  Gentile  ? 

Francis.  A  Gentile. 

Miss  IV.  To  whom  had  the  Apostles  hitherto  con- 
fined their  teaching  ? 

David.  To  the  Jews. 

Miss  W.  But  now  a  Gentile  sends  for  St.  Peter, 
and  one  uncircumcised — what  could  he  do  ? 

Char  lei/.  He  saw  a  vision  which  taught  him  that 
he  must  go. 

Aliss  W.  Yes ;  but  even  the  vision  he  did  not 
quite  understand,  until  it  was  made  plain  by  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  look  at  verses  19,  20. 

James.  '  While  Peter  thought  on  the  vision,  the 
Spirit  said  unto  him,  Behold,  three  men  seek  thee. 
Arise,  therefore,  and  get  thee  down,  and  go  with 
them,  doubting  nothing.'  . 

Miss  JV.   What  then  was  given  to  St.  Peter  1 

Alfred.  '  A  right  judgment.' 

Miss  W.  Then  again,  after  he  had  taught  those  who 
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were  assembled  to  hear  him,  he  seems  to  have  doubted 
about  then-  baptism  ;  but  how  did  he  decide  ? 

George.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  upon  them. 
*  Then  answered  Peter,  Can  any  man  forbid  water, 
that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  ?  And  he 
commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  (Verses  46,  47,  48.) 

Miss  W.  Again  he  was  enabled  to  form  a  right 
judgment  by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
is  it  only  in  cases  of  great  difficulty  that  we  need 
the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  form  our  judg- 
ment ? 

'  I  suppose  not,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Judge  by  your  own  experience,  boys. 
Supposing  you  are  told  by  an  elder  to  do  something 
that  you  feel  to  be  wrong.  Is  it  quite  easy  to  decide 
whether  you  must  obey  or  resist  ? 

'  No,  indeed,  it  is  not,'  said  Alfred,  earnestly,  for 
he  was  often  tried  in  this  way  by  his  elder  brothers 
wanting  him  to  do  things  he  felt  were  wrong.  The 
poor  child  had  a  great  deal  to  bear  in  this  way. 

Miss  W.  And  in  cases  like  that,  what  must  you  do, 
boys  ? 

'  Ask  God  to  give  us  a  right  judgment,'  said  Alfred 
and  Charley,  in  one  breath. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  ask  God  to  ^counsel'  you  in  your 
difficulty  ;  to  give  you  *  understanding'  to  receive  in- 
struction ;  ^judgment'  to  choose  the  right;  ^strength' 
to  do  it  when  your  choice  is  made.  But  are  we  to 
expect  a  visible  interference  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  ? 

Edward.  No,  God  teaches  the  hearts  of  his  faithful 
people. 

Miss  W.  Just  so ;  God  will,  if  you  really  ask  Him, 
enable  you  to  form  a  right  judgment,  by  teaching 
your  hearts.  But  what  else  do  we  pray  for  besides  a 
right  judgment  ? 
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Several.  That  we  may  evermore  rejoice  In  His 
holy  comfort. 

Miss  W.  Is  joy  ever  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  ? 

George.  Yes  ;  '  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,^ 
&c.  (Gal.  V.  22.) 

Miss  W.  Look  again  at  Romans,  xiv.  17. 

Edgar.  '  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and 
drink  ;  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.' 

3fiss  IV.  Wliat  did  St.  Paul  say  to  the  Philippians 
about  rejoicing? 

George.  '  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway :  and  again,  I 
say.  Rejoice.'  (Phil.  iv.  4.) 

Miss  W.  This  joy  or  rejoicing  comes  from  whom? 

Francis,  The  Holy  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  joy  was  one  of  the  blessings  Christ 
promised  to  his  disciples.    Look  at  St.  John,  xvi.  22. 

David.  '  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall 
rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you.' 

Miss  W.  How  did  Christ  come  again  to  abide  for 
ever? 

Edward.  By  the  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  Look  once  more  at  what  is  said  in  1  St. 
Peter,  i.  8. 

James.  ^  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom, 
though  now  ye  see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.' 

Miss  W.  Therefore  we  pray  that  we  may  evermore 
rejoice — in  what  ? 

Alfred.  The  comfort  of  the  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  Through  or  in  whom  ? 

Several.  ^  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.' 

Miss  W.  Being,  then,  really  good  and  holy,  does 
not  inake  people  dull  and  miserable,  does  it  ? 

Charley.     No ;  it  ought  not. 

Miss  W.  Surely  not ;  we  are  hid  to  be  joyful ;  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  joyful,  for  God  is  our  fiiend, 
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the  Holy  Spirit  will  fill  us  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  and  being  in  Christ,  our  joy  no  man  can 
take  from  us.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  much  there 
is  about  joy  in  the  Bible.  And  yet,  what  did  I  hear 
one  of  you  saying  the  other  day  ?  ^  It  is  all  very 
vs^ell  to  be  good  when  we  get  old,  but  it  would  be  dull 
work  now.' 

Samuel  looked  down  when  Miss  Walton  said  this, 
for  he  knew  not  that  he  had  been  overheard. 

'  You  hear  many  say  this  kind  of  thing,  I  have  no 
doubt,  boys,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  '  and  some  of 
you  are  inclined  to  fancy  it  is  true ;  but  think  for  one 
moment  for  yourselves.  Could  you  say  of  any 
earthly  joy,  "  No  man  can  take  it  away  ?  "  Supposing 
you  rejoice  in  health  ? ' 

'  Health  might  very  soon  be  taken  from  us,'  said 
Edward. 

'  Well,  then,  riches,'  said  Miss  Walton. 

^  Riches  are  often  lost  or  destroyed,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W,  Kejoice,  then,  in  your  friends  and  com- 
panions. 

'  They  may  die,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Kejoice,  then,  in  your  pleasures  and  occu- 
pations. 

'  Death  will  take  us  from  all  these,  too,'  again  said 
Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  perhaps  suddenly.  If,  then, 
you  have  been  rejoicing  in  such  things  as  these,  what 
will  then  become  of  your  joy  ? 

Alfred,  It  vriU  be  taken  away. 

Miss  W.  And  in  its  place  will  come  ^the  worm 
that  never  dieth,  the  fire  that  never  is  quenched.' 
Must  you,  then,  be  without  any  joy,  and  your  life 
really  be  dull  ? 

'  Please,  ma'am,  we  are  happy  when  we  are  good,' 
whispered  Charley. 

Miss  W.  You  are  quite  right,  Charley.  Religion 
does  not  take  away  joy^  it  only  changes  it  and  makes  it 
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more  real  and  more  lasting.  Believe  me,  boys,  not 
one  of  you  who  will  try  in  earnest  to  be  good,  will 
be  at  all  less  happy  and  joyful  than  he  was  before, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  far  more  so.  You  may  then 
find  joy  even  in  your  pleasures  and  occupations,  in 
the  health  God  gives  you,  in  your  friends  and  in 
your  companions,  only  in  the  Lord.  Being  taught, 
and  guided,  and  comforted  by  the  in-dwelling  Spirit, 
you  may  and  will  rejoice,  and  though  sickness  and 
trouble,  pain  and  death,  may  come  upon  you,  your 
joy  no  man  can  take  away. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  poor  Matthew  was  more  joyful  in 
all  his  sickness  and  sufferings  than  John,'  said 
Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  in  them  you  have  a  good  example 
of  the  difference  between  earthly  and  heavenly  joy. 
John  rejoiced  in  his  vengeance  for  a  little  while,  but 
how  soon  was  that  joy  taken  away !  Matthew,  even 
in  suffering,  while  looking  for  death,  rejoiced  in  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  those  of  you 
(continued  Miss  Walton)  who  have  been  to  visit 
poor  Andrew,  will  have  seen  something  of  this  true 
joy.  Have  you  ever  heard  him  complain,  or  speak 
discontentedly  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,  he's  always  cheerful,'  both  Edward 
and  Charley  cried  out,  '  I  don't  know  how  he  can 
be,  lying  there  so  long.' 

Miss  W,  He  can,  boys,  because  I  believe  he  finds 
pleasure  in  that  joy  which  outward  things  cannot 
take  away.  Indeed,  I  wish  I  could  see  you  all  follow- 
ing his  example. 

After  a  moment  or  two  of  silence.  Miss  Walton 
said,  ^  Talking  of  Matthew  and  John  reminds  me 
that  it  is  time  to  begin  the  reading.  It  is  getting 
late ;  but  I  suppose  you  must  hear  a  few  pages.' 

^  Oh !  yes,  please,'  cried  the  boys ;  and  Miss 
Walton  opened  the  book  and  began  to  read. 
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THE  TWIN  BROTHERS. 
CHAPTER  VI. 

John  was  not  allowed  to  indulge  his  fear  and  misery 
in  idleness.  The  water  which  poured  over  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  and  found  its  way  also  through  many 
leaks,  threatened  to  sink  it,  and  all  hands  were  em- 
ployed at  the  pumps.  John  took  his  turn,  and 
worked  hard,  if  by  any  means  the  water  might  be 
kept  under  until  the  storm  abated,  and  the  vessel 
could  be  repaired.  This  was  his  last  hope,  and  he 
clung  to  it.  He  had  always  been  impetuous,  and  he 
was  so  still :  it  was  hard  to  persuade  him  to  give  up 
his  place  for  a  moment ;  he  worked  for  his  life,  and 
others  with  him .  But  with  all  their  exertions  the  water 
increased  upon  them,  until  hope  was  nearly  dead,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  save  them.  As  a  last 
resource,  the  boats  were  prepared  to  be  lowered,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  though  the  captain  would  allow 
none  to  enter  while  working  the  vessel  could  be  of  any 
avail.  Thus  time  went  on,  and  hope  revived  and 
died  again ;  sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  the  storm  was 
abating,  and  then  hope  was  strong,  but  again  it 
returned  with  new  force,  mocking  their  expectations. 
It  was  not,  however,  by  water  alone  that  John's 
punishment  was  to  reach  him.  In  the  wildest  part 
of  the  hurricane  an  alarm  was  given  of  fire  !  How 
this  new  enemy  originated  no  one  knew,  but  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel  it  had  been  raging  unobserved,  and 
now  broke  forth,  bringing  fresh  consternation  with  it. 
While  the  storm  had  raged  around,  the  fire  had  been 
consuming  the  very  frame-work  of  the  vessel.  The 
flames  now  burst  out  from  between  the  planks,  and 
then  the  sea  dashed  over,  and  would  for  an  instant 
quench  the  flames,  but  only  for  an  instant,  when 
they  again  broke  forth,  apparently  with  new  strength. 
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It  was  indeed  an  awful  war  between  the  elements, 
but  a  short  one. 

When  the  alarm  was  first  given,  John  had  for  a 
moment  left  his  work,  and  gone  alone  into  the  cabiuj, 
and  for  some  time  heard  not  of  this  new  danger. 
Hope  whispers  that  perliaps  for  those  few  moments 
better  thoughts  had  entered  into  his  mind,  that  per-r 
haps  even  at  that  late  hour  he  had  gone  alone,  to 
confess  his  guilt,  and  to  implore  for  mercy ;  but  we 
know  not. 

The  captain  and  the  most  collected  of  the  crew  began 
to  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  while  they 
were  thus  engaged,  others  were  crowding  into  the 
boats,  regardless  of  every  thing  but  their  own  safety. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  alarm  reached 
John,  and  he  frantically  rushed  on  deck.  His  sin 
had  indeed  found  him  out !  Wildly  he  looked 
around.  Was  there  any  way  of  escape  ?  His  eye 
cauffht  a  sio-ht  of  the  boats :  one  beinjy  now  a  little 
distance  off" — the  other,  crowded  to  excess,  about  to 
leave  the  vessel  also,  only  delayed  a  moment  or  two 
by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  mates,  who  was  trying 
to  persuade  t,he  captain  to  enter. 

John  rushed  towards  the  remaining  boat,  but  ere  he 
reached  her  the  fire  had  made  its  way  to  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder  which  lay  in  the  hold,  and  the  next 
instant  the  vessel  was  blown  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
The  whole  of  the  nearer  boat's  crew,  and  all  who 
were  still  on  board  the  vessel,  John  among  the 
number,  were  thus  instantly  launched  into  eternity  ! 

Let  us  mourn  over  his  end ;  let  us  fear  to  walk  in 
his  steps,  and  leave  him  in  the  Hand  of  a  Judge,  all 
merciful,  but  all  just. 

Some  months  after  this,  one  lovely  evening  about 
Whitsuntide,  Matthew  (who  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion had  so  far  revived  as  to  be  able  to  come  down 
stairs  again,  and  even   to   go  out  of  doors  in  the 
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warmest  part  of  the  day,)  was  sitting  in  his  cottage 
with  his  little  nephew  on  his  knee,  and  Nancy  work- 
ing at  his  side.  They  looked  quite  a  happy  group, 
and  in  the  cottage  there  was  an  air  of  comfort  such 
as  had  never  been  seen  in  what  could  be  called  more 
prosperous  days.  The  floor  was  clean  and  sprinkled 
with  sand,  the  fire-place  looked  bright,  and  the  plates 
and  dishes  were  arranged  in  order  on  the  delf-case 
against  the  wall.  The  chairs  were  dusted,  and  not 
covered  with  litter,  and  there  was  a  little  shelf  of 
books  at  the  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  one  open  on 
the  table  which  stood  by  them.  Matthew  did  not 
look  quite  so  ill  as  he  used  to  do ;  there  was  even 
a  little  colour  in  his  cheeks,  partly,  perhaps,  from 
weakness,  but  it  looked  almost  like  returning  health; 
and  Nancy,  although  she  had  still  a  weight  ©n  her 
mind,  had  lost  that  look  of  hopeless  wretchedness 
which  her  face  had  formerly  expressed.  The  little 
boy  was  laughing  and  crowing  to  his  uncle,  and  now 
and  then  gained  a  smile,  and  a  few  cheerful  words, 
from  his  mother.  On  the  whole,  the  cottage  cer- 
tainly looked  very  inviting.  There  was  evidently  a 
change  somewhere,  and  although  there  was  every  sign 
of  poverty  in  the  plain  furniture,  and  the  patched 
dresses  of  all  three,  and  the  empty  fire-place ;  and  al- 
though their  ignorance  of  what  had  become  of  their  lost 
husband  and  brother  was  a  constant  source  of  sorrow 
and  anxiety,  still  there  was  not  the  same  appearance 
of  misery  as  there  used  to  be.  Nancy's  smile,  when 
she  did  smile,  was  more  light-hearted.  Matthew 
did  not  seem  so  lonely  as  when  he  had  retired  to 
the  seat  in  the  garden  looking  so  pale  and  tired ;  but 
every  now  and  then  he  turned  towards  Nancy  for 
sympathy,  and  received  it ;  and  even  the  baby  seemed 
better  tempered.  What  can  have  altered  things  so 
much  ?  What  can  have  made  this  great  change  ? 
We  shall  perhaps  learn  presently. 

The  hour  for  the  little  one's  bed-time  at  length 
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arrived,  and  while  his  mother  undressed  him,  Matthew 
fell  into  one  of  his  old  reveries,  looking  the  while  at 
the  bright  sky.  He  was  always  fond  of  looking  to- 
wards the  sky.  It  seemed  to  bring  good  thoughts 
into  his  mind,  and  to  lift  his  heart  from  earth  to 
heaven.  But  this  evening,  we  are  fain  to  allow,  his 
thoughts  evidently  troubled  him,  for  every  now  and 
then  he  wiped  away  unbidden  tears. 

In  a  short  time  he  was  interrupted  by  the  return 
of  Nancy,  from  whom  he  strove  to  hide  his  sorrow- 
ful feelings,  whatever  they  were.  He  began,  there- 
fore, immediately  to  ask,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  whether 
baby  was  asleep.  Nancy,  however,  with  the  watchful 
eye  of  unselfish  affection,  had  noticed  him  hurriedly  dry 
his  eyes  at  her  approach,  and  paying  no  attention  to 
his  question,  sat  down  by  his  side,  and  taking  his 
hand,  looked  first  at  him  and  then  at  the  bright  sun- 
set, and  read  his  thoughts,  without  a  word  passing 
between  them. 

^  Yes !  it  was  just  such  an  evening  as  this,'  she 
said,  at  length.  '  Poor  John  !  shall  we  ever  see  him 
more  V 

'  I  doubt  it,  Nancy,'  returned  Matthew,  \Aih  sym- 
pathy. '  We  should  surely  have  heard  if  the  vessel 
had  arrived.  Remember  the  night  of  that  awful 
storm.  It  must  have  reached  him.  We  had  better 
be  prepared  for  the  worst.' 

'  I  think  I  am,'  replied  Nancy.  '  I  try  to  say,  God's 
will  be  done  :   oh,  how  well  I  remember  that  night.' 

'  It  was  a  very  dreadful  storm,'  returned  Matthew. 
*  I  heard  it  at  its  worst,  for  I  lay  avrake  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  night.  I  certainly  did  not  expect  then 
to  be  alive  now,  and  indeed,  I  should  not  have  been,' 
he  said,  turning  with  a  smile  towards  his  sister-in-law, 
'  but  for  your  good  nursing.' 

'  I  have  only  done  what  any  one  would  have  done,' 
she  returned.  '  I  have  much  more  to  thank  you  for, 
Matthew.     If  I  had  not  waited  upon  you,  and  seen 
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you  so  patient,  so  trustful,  and  heard  your  kind  words 
of  counsel  and  instruction,  I  might  still  have  been  as 
miserable  as  I  was  then.  Do  you  know,  Matthew,' 
she  said,  her  countenance  lighting  up  with  joy,  *I 
would  not  go  back  to  what  I  was  a  year  or  more 
ago,  not  even  if  it  could  bring  back  my  poor  John, 
and  give  me  all  the  comforts  I  had  about  me,  when 
I  first  married,  and  he  was  most  kind.  Then  I  sought 
for  pleasure  and  happiness  in  nothing  but  what  this 
world  could  give,  and  miserably  unsatisfying  it  was.' 
Nancy  stopped,  and  almost  seemed  ashamed  of 
what  she  had  already  said  :  but  Matthew  continued, 
'  And  now  you  would  say,  Nancy,  you  find  that  there 
are  better  and  truer  joys ;  that  notwithstanding  your 
troubles  and  poverty,  you  are  able  to  rejoice  in  the 
comfort  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  poured  down  as  at  this 
time  upon  the  Church.  Let  us  read  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel  for  last  Sunday,'  he  said,  taking  up  the  Prayer- 
book  that  lay  upon  the  table ;  and  having  reverently 
repeated  the  Collect  for  Whit-Sunday,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  read  together  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  for 
that  day. 


i.  AND  C.  MOZLBY,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON.   J.  H.  PARSER,  OXFORD. 

Frice  Id.,  or  Is,  per  100. 
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'  STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS  ' 
IN    ILLUSTRATION   OF    THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FHIST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

COLLECT. 

God,  Tvho  as  at  this  time  didst  teach  the  hearts  of  Thy 
faithful  people,  hy  the  sending  to  them  the  light  of  Thy 
Holy  Spirit ;  Grant  us  hy  the  same  Spirit  to  have  a 
right  judgment  in  all  things,  and  evermore  to  rejoice 
in  His  holy  comfort ;  through  the  merits  of  Christ 
Jesus  our  Saviour,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee, 
in  the  unity  of  the  same  Spirit,  one  God,  world  with- 
out end.     Amen. 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  you  this  morning, 
Alfred?'  said  his  mother;  *you  seem  beside  yom-self ! 
How  many  times  have  you  come  into  the  house  this 
last  hour  to  look  at  the  clock.  I  wonder?' 

'  I  don't  know,  mother,'  he  replied,  laughing,  '  but 
I  know  I  wish  it  was  twelve  o'clock.' 

*  Which  I  don't,'  returned  his  mother,  ^  for  your 
father  would  be  coming  in  and  finding  no  dinner 
ready.  What  do  you  want  twelve  o'clock  for? 
Can't  you  wait  for  it  quietly  V 

'  Only  I'm  going  to  ^liss  Walton  then,'  he  an- 
swered, skipping  out  of  the  house,  singing  in  his  way, 

'  There  was  an  old  woman,  and  what  do  you  think  ? 

She  lived  upon  nothing  but  victuals  and  drink  ; 
Victuals  and  drink  were  the  chief  of  her  diet, 

And  yet  this  old  woman  could  never  be  quiet.' 

*  I  think  I'm  like  the  old  woman,'  he  apostrophized 
himself,  '  I'm  sure  /  can't  be  quiet.' 

*  Alfred !'  said  his  mother,  calling  him  back,  '  do 
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take  Fanny  and  amuse  her ;  or  tweive  o'clock  will 
really  come  without  dinner  being  ready  for  your 
father.     Time  will  go  faster  if  you  are  employed.' 

*  Are  you  not  a  little  plague !'  he  cried  out,  catch- 
ing up  the  child  in  his  arms  in  a  way  that  would 
have  frightened  anybody  but  his  mother,  who  knew 
he  was  to  be  trusted,  and  kissing  her  heartily,  saying, 
'  I'll  tell  you  what,  Miss  Fanny,  you  must  learn  to  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  not  make  me  your  nurse.  Come, 
get  your  bonnet,  and  let  us  go  out,'  he  continued, 
setting  her  down,  and  reaching  the  bonnet  from  a  peg 
in  the  wall,  and  then  endeavouring  to  put  it  on  her 
head.  '  If  ever  there  was  anything  like  girls'  clothes  !' 
he  cried  ;  *  I  wonder  who  is  to  tie  a  bonnet  on  a  child's 
head  who  never  keeps  still  for  one  instant.  Why 
can't  you  wear  a  cap  like  mine,  that  want's  no  tying 
on  ?  Here,  mother,  do  fasten  it,'  he  said,  looking 
rather  hopeless. 

His  mother  complied,  and  Alfred,  wrapping  a  little 
shawl  round  Fanny  in  some  sort  of  fashion,  took  her 
up  in  his  arms  again  (though  she  was  quite  capable 
of  wallving),  and  saying  to  the  child,  *  We  shall  do 
now,  shan't  we,  Fanny  f  left  the  house. 

Little  Fanny  danced  about  in  his  arms,  appearing 
quite  happy,  and  used  to  his  somewhat  boisterous 
ways.  The  truth  is,  she  was  always  happy  with 
him,  for  notwithstanding  his  saucy  speeches,  and  pre- 
tended disgust  at  being  appointed  nurse,  he  was 
extremely  fond  of  his  little  sister,  and  tender  over 
her,  and  often  denied  himself  the  pleasure  of  a  game 
of  play  for  her  sake  ;  sometimes  he  would  take  her  with 
him  in  their  little  walking  expeditions,  and  patiently 
tend  and  carry  her,  instead  of  darting  about  in  his 
usual  fashion,  now  up  one  bank  to  spy  over  the  top, 
then  down  another,  or  peering  into  the  hedges  for 
birds'  nests  (just  to  look  at  the  birds,  not  to  take 
them),  or  down  on  his  knees  to  examine  some  insect. 
When  little  Fanny  was  with  him  he  had  to  foregOv 
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these  pleasures,  and  I  must  say  he  always  did  It  very 
willingly.  His  friends,  Margaret  and  Emily  Free- 
ward,  were  generally  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand  in 
carrying  Fanny,  and  when  Alfred  was  released  from 
the  care  of  her  for  a  few  minutes,  he  always  made 
good  use  of  his  time,  scampering  about  in  every  pos- 
sible and  impossible  direction.  Mr  and  Miss  Walton 
were  sometimes  obliged  to  call  him  to  order,  his 
spirits  were  so  exuberant.  Whatever  the  amusement 
happened  to  be,  Alfred  was  all  eagerness.  If  cross- 
tick  were  fixed  upon,  Alfred  might  be  seen  every- 
where crossing  the  path  of  the  pursuer,  yet  seldom  or 
never  caught.  If  the  children  went  nutting,  he 
would  always  discover  the  finest  clusters,  and  be  up 
in  the  tree  like  a  squirrel  to  get  them,  or  with  the 
help  of  a  crooked  stick,  draw  them  down  within  his 
reach.  Sometimes  his  prize  helped  to  fill  his  own 
smock,  tied  up  round  his  M^aist  to  form  a  bag,  and  at 
other  times  be  thrown  to  a  less  fortunate  gatherer. 
Then,  over  a  game  of  quoits,  he  was  all  eagerness, 
running  from  stake  to  stake  with  untiring  energy. 

He  was  truly  a  merry-hearted  boy,  full  of  fun,  and 
very  good-natured.  If  ever  there  were  innocent 
mischief  going  on,  Alfred  was  sure  to  have  a  hand  in 
it.  Innocent  mischief,  I  may  now  say,  but  it  was  not 
always  so.  At  one  time  he  was  not  only  merry  but 
painfully  thoughtless,  and  then  his  happy  cheerful 
temper  too  often  led  him  into  sin.  But  now,  though 
still  high-spirited,  he  was  in  this  respect  greatly 
altered.  How  he  came  to  be  so  changed,  and  yet 
the  same,  you  must  hear  another  time. 

After  leaving  home  with  Fanny  on  Whit-Tuesday, 
he  wandered  with  her  along  the  lanes,  looking  for 
wild  flowers,  and  teaching  her  their  names,  or  point- 
ing out  the  different  kinds  of  birds  to  her,  though, 
indeed,  she  was  too  young  to  see  much  difterence 
between  a  sparrow  and  a  robin,  or  a  thrush  and  a 
crow.     Alfred,  however,  knew  every  bird  from  the 
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sound  of  its  note  before  it  came  in  sight,  and  he  was 
well  content  when  Fanny  showed  pleasure  at  their 
appearance,  although  she  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween them. 

lu  this  way  he  amused  himself  and  her  until  he 
thought  it  must  be  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  and  return- 
ing home,  found  himself  right  this  time. 

*ril  keep  a  bit  of  dinner  for  you  if  you  ar'n't 
back,'  said  his  mother ;  for  Alfred  was  starting  off 
without  ever  remembering  that  he  should  lose  his 
dinner. 

*  Thank  you,  mother,'  he  replied ;  and  away  he 
went,  reaching  Miss  Walton's  house  just  as  the  town 
clock  struck  twelve. 

'  You  are  a  punctual  little  boy,'  she  said,  when  she 
came  out  with  her  bonnet  on,  and  found  him  waiting. 
*  We  must  go  now,  and  I  dare  say,  when  I  have  in- 
troduced you  to  Andrew,  I  shall  leave  you,  for  I  have 
not  time  to  stay  very  long  this  morning.' 

On  the  way  Miss  Walton  talked  to  Alfred,  and  he 
chatted  to  her ;  but  when  they  reached  the  cottage  all 
his  fears  seemed  to  return,  and  he  held  back,  scarcely 
daring  to  enter. 

'  You  need  not  be  frightened,  Alfred,'  said  Miss 
Walton.  '  In  this  case  your  cause  for  fear  is  little 
more  than  imaginary,  for  indeed  Andrew  is  not  much 
altered  in  his  looks,' 

^Do  you  mean  he  really  does  not  look  white?' 
asked  Alfred,  holding  back. 

'  Yes,  he  certainly  looks  somewhat  pale,  but  he  is 
not  thin,  and  he  is  quite  cheerful ;  I  know  he  will  be 
very  glad  to  see  you.'  Saying  this,  she  took  his 
hand  and  led  him  straight  to  the  stairs. 

Nobody  was  in  the  lower  room,  so  Miss  Walton 
called  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  '■  May  Alfred  come  up 
and  see  you,  Andrew?' 

^  O,  yes  !  come  up,'  he  replied. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  reassured  Alfred,  and  in 
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another  moment  he  found  himself  standing  by  the 
bed-side  of  his  friend.  Very  glad  Andrew  was  to 
see  him,  and  many  things  they  had  to  say  to  each 
other ;  and  Alfred  almost  smiled  at  his  own  previous 
fears,  for  now  that  he  had  really  got  into  the  room, 
and  begun  to  talk  to  Andrew,  they  had  quite  passed 
away,  though  he  still  remembered  that  his  friend  was 
not  strong,  and  spoke  gently,  and  moved  about 
quietly.  A  little  awe  remained,  though  no  fear,  and 
from  that  day  forward,  Alfred  was  constantly  to  be 
found  sitting  with  his  friend.  He  seemed  to  like  the 
quiet  of  the  sick-room,  and  Andrew  really  enjoyed 
his  company. 

On  this  morning,  when  they  had  had  a  little  talk. 
Miss  Walton  said,  *  Shall  I  read  what  I  promised  to  you 
from  Bishop  Sparrow  this  morning,  Andrew,  or  would 
you  rather  talk  to  Alfred,  and  hear  it  another  day  V 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  would  rather  you  would  read  it 
now,  if  Alfred  will  stay  with  me  afterwards.' 

<  Will  you,  Alfred?'  asked  Miss  Walton. 

*  Yes,  ma'am.  I'm  not  afraid  now,'  he  continued, 
in  a  whisper. 

*  I  know  that,'  she  returned,  smiling.  ^  I  will  read 
to  Andrew  a  little  while,  and  then  I  will  leave  you 
together.  Do  you  remember,  Andrew,'  she  said, 
*  that  last  time  I  was  speaking  to  you  about  the  Holy 
Spirit  being  a  gift  from  God  to  man '?' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  you  said.  Sent  down,  as  at  this  time,' 
he  replied. 

*  Yes ;  now  Bishop  Sparrow  compares  this  gift, 
and  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  to  hostages  between 
nations  after  a  war.  He  says,  '  When  a  war  is 
ended,  and  peace  concluded,  pledges  and  hostages 
are  mutually  sent,  both  as  tokens  of,  and  securities 
for,  mutual  agreement  and  peace;  so  was  it  betwixt 
God  and  man.'  You  know  what  is  meant  by  a 
hostage,  don't  you  V  asked  Miss  Walton,  closing  the 
book  for  a  moment. 
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'  I  do,'  said  Alfred.  '  I  remember  your  telling  us  of 
some  Roman  hostages.' 

'  I  don't,'  said  Andrew. 

'  I  know  what  Alfred  means,'  said  Miss  Walton. 
*  Twenty  hostages,  ten  young  men,  and  ten  virgins, 
were  sent  by  the  Romans  to  Porsenna,  as  pledges 
that  they  would  keep  the  peace  which  had  just  been 
made.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Alfred,  '  that's  what  I  mean,  and  one 
of  the  women  swam  across  the  river  back  again,  and 
got  her  liberty  for  it,  and  leave  to  take  all  the  boys 
under  fourteen  with  her.' 

Miss  Walton  smiled  at  Alfred's  way  of  telling  the 
story,  and  then  said,  ^  A  hostage,  you  see,  Andrew, 
is  a  person  left  as  a  pledge  for  the  performance  of 
any  condition  which  may  have  been  made.  Now,  I 
think,  we  may  go  on  with  Bishop  Sparrow.  "  After 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  ended  the  long  war  be- 
twixt God  and  man,  and  finished  the  reconciliation, 
He  sent  up,  or  rather,  he  carried  up  Himself ,  our 
hostage,  our  flesh  and  nature  ennobled  by  the  union 
with  His  Divine  Person,  as  a  royal  pledge  to  His 
Father.  On  the  other  side,  God  sent  this  day  His 
royal  hostage.  His  Holy  Spirit,  sl  security  for  our 
future  peace.  The  devil  had  taken  us  captive  ;  our 
Lord  Christ  undertakes  the  quarrel ;  His  death  was 
His  battle  ;  but  then  He  seemed  to  be  overcome ;  but 
up  He  got  again  at  His  Resurrection ;  that  was  His 
victory;  His  Ascension  was  His  triumph;  and  as 
ancient  custom  was  for  conquerors  to  scatter  gifts 
among  the  beholders,  especially  on  the  last  and 
great  day  of  the  triumph,  so  does  our  Lord,  in 
this  last  day  of  the  feast,  the  conclusion  of  His 
triumph.  He  doth,  as  it  were,  make  the  conduits 
run  with  wine ;  He  poured  out  His  Spirit  so  upon 
all  flesh,  that  some  mockers  said  they  were  ftill 
of  new  wine.  He  casts  abroad  His  new  wine,  new 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit,  to  the  amazement  of 
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the  world,  giving  to  some  the  Tvord  of  wisdom ;  to 
others,  the  gift  of  knowledge ;  to  others,  faith ;  to 
others,  the  gift  of  healing ;  to  others,  the  working 
of  miracles ;  to  others,  prophecy ;  to  others,  dis- 
cerning of  spirits  ;  to  others,  divers  kinds  of  tongues; 
to  others,  the  interpretations  of  tongues ;  all  these 
worketh  that  one  and  the  selfsame  Spirit,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  the  Lord  Christ,  as  He  promised,  sent 
down  this  day  with  these  gifts,  in  honour  of  whom, 
and  His  gifts,  we  keep  this  day  holy." ' 

'  Do  you  think  you  understand  that  ?'  asked  Miss 
Walton. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  think  I  do,'  returned  Andrew. 

'  Who  does  it  say,  is,  as  it  were,  the  hostage  for 
man  f  asked  Miss  Walton.  '  You  may  answer  too, 
if  you  like,  Alfred.' 

'  Jesus  Christ,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  Why  can  He  be  called  our  hostage  ? 

Both.  Because  He  went  up  to  heaven  in  our  nature. 

Miss  W.  And  what  is  God's  pledge  to  us  ? 

Andreio.  The  Holy  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  God  has  '  sealed  us,  and  given  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts.'  (2  Cor.  i.  22.) 
And  therefore,  Andrew,  what  do  we  pray  in  the 
Whit-Sunday  CoUect? 

Andreio.  '  Grant  us  by  the  same  Spirit  to  have  a 
right  judgment  in  all  things,  and  evermore  to  rejoice 
in  His  holy  comfort ;  through  the  merits  of  Christ 
Jesus  our  Saviour,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with 
Thee,  in  the  unity  of  the  same  Spirit,  one  God,  world 
without  end.     Amen.' 

Miss  W.  Why  do  we  say,  '  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ  f     What  does  '  to  merit'  mean  ? 

Andrew  did  not  answer,  but  Alfred  repUed,  *  To 
deserve.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  or  to  have  a  claim.  Now  can 
we  have  any  claim  ourselves  for  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  ? 
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Andrew,  No,  ma'am,  Mr  Walton  said  it  was  a  *  free 
gift.' 

Miss  W.  We  cannot  merit  anything  from  God, 
because  we  sin  daily  against  Him ;  therefore,  we  ask 
through  the  merits  of  another.     Who  is  it  ? 

Andrew.  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  He  has  a  claim  because  of  His  perfect 
obedience.  What  did  God  the  Father  say  of  Him, 
both  at  His  baptism  and  transfiguration? 

'  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  /  am  loell 
pleased,'  both  the  boys  repeated.  (See  St.  Matt.  iii. 
17,  and  xvii.  5.) 

Miss  W.  And  again  look,  Alfred,  what  our  blessed 
Saviour  said  of  His  own  work  in  St.  John,  viii.  29. 

Alfred  found  the  place,  and  read,  '  The  Father  hath 
not  left  Me  alone ;  for  /  do  always  those  things  that 
please  Him.' 

'  God,  then,  was  satisfied,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  with 
the  obedience  of  Christ.    What  was  His  work ?' 

'  To  do  His  Father's  will,  and  redeem  sinners  from 
death,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Alfred.  You  see,  then,  Andrew, 
that  we  may  ask  for  gifts  through  His  merits,  because 
He  has  a  claim.  He  is  the  conqueror  of  sin,  and  Satan, 
and  death,  and  having  '  ascended  up  on  high  .  .  .  and 
received  gifts  for  men,'  what  does  He  shed  forth  ? 

Andrew.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Miss  W.  In  the  Collect,  therefore,  we  pray,  ^  Grant 
us  by  the  same  Spirit  to  have  a  right  judgment  in 
all  things,  and  evermore  to  rejoice  in  His  holy  com- 
fort; through' — ? 

^  The  merits  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,'  said 
Andrew,  '  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee,  in  the 
unity  of  the  same  Spirit,  one  God,  world  without 
end.     Amen.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  He  died  and  was  biu-ied ;  He  rose 
and  ascended,  and  now  He  lives  and  reigns  in  glory, 
in  unity  with  the  blessed  Spirit  sent  down  to  man, 
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and  with  the  Father  who  Himself  loves  us.  This 
wonderful  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  we 
shall  consider  next  Sunday,  and  I  will  try  and  talk  to 
you  about  it,  Andrew,  also,'  said  Miss  Walton,  rising 
as  she  spoke.  *  I  must  go  now,'  she  continued, 
^  leaving  you  and  Alfred  to  talk  over  what  I  have  been 
saying.  Good  morning,  Andrew,'  she  said,  and  left 
the  two  boys  together. 

*  I  do  so  like  Miss  Walton  to  come  and  talk  to  me,' 
said  Andrew,  when  they  were  alone ;  ^  I  seem  to  un- 
derstand her  better  than  when  she  is  talking  to  us  all 
together.' 

'  We  can  always  understand  her  when  we  listen,  I 
think,'  replied  Alfred ;  '  but  somehow  I  can't  always 
hsten  when  we  are  in  class  :  some  of  the  boys  whis- 
per so,  or  play.' 

*  I  suppose  that  is  it,'  returned  Andrew  ;  *  but  we 
ought  not  to  mind  them.' 

'•  I  know  we  oughtn't,  but  it's  very  hard  not  to. 
I  am  always  vexed  with  myself  when  I  havn't  lis- 
tened for  a  minute.  It  always  seems,  somehow,  as 
if  I  couldn't  get  right  again.' 

*  Well,  I  can  Hsten  when  she  comes  to  see  me  here,' 
said  Andrew,  again.  ^  Do  you  know,  Alfred,  I  feel 
sometimes  almost  glad  my  leg  is  broken.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  asked  Alfred,  with  surprise. 

^  Why,  I  mean,'  answered  Alfred,  '  that  when  Mr 
and  Miss  Walton  come  to  see  me,  and  to  talk  to  me, 
I  like  it  so  much,  that  I  don't  wish  my  leg  well  again 
just  then.' 

^But  you  do  at  other  times,  don't  you?'  asked 
Alfred. 

Andrew.  Yes,  sometimes,  when  I  have  been  a  long 
time  alone. 

Though  conversation  went  on  for  some  time  longer 
on  various  subjects,  we  must  not  follow  it,  but  join 
the  class  of  boys  in  the  evening,  when  Miss  Walton 
went  through  nearly  the  same  catechising  as  that 
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which  took  place  beside  Andrew's  sick  bed.  When 
it  was  over,  Charley  brought  her  the  pretty  book 
which  had  pleased  the  boys  so  much  on  its  first 
appearance,  and  she  proceeded  with  the  story  of 

THE  TWIN  BROTHERS. 
CHAPTER  VI,     (Continued.) 

When  Matthew  and  Nancy  had  carefully  read 
the  Gospel,  and  a  few  moments'  silence  had  suc- 
ceeded, Matthew  said,  ^  Nancy,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
well  enough  to  go  with  you  to  Church  on  Sunday, 
and  to  the  Holy  Communion.  There^  I  think,  above 
everywhere,  Christ  manifests  Himself  unto  the 
Church,  though  not  unto  the  world.' 

*  I  thought  of  Sunday,  too,' returned  Nancy  ;  'but 
it  was  when  we  read,  "  He  that  hath  My  command- 
ments, and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  Me." 
I  never  used  to  think  we  were  commanded  to  go  to 
the  Holy  Communion,  and  yet  surely  we  are ;  for 
Christ  has  said,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me." 
I  used  to  think  we  might  do  as  we  liked  about  going. 
How  long  I  have  neglected  it !' 

'  Yes,  Nancy,  it  was  surely  our  Saviour's  last  com- 
mand,' replied  Matthew ;  '  and  now  that  you  know 
it  to  be  a  command,  you  will  obey  it.  You  will 
go,  whether  I  am  able  or  not  on  Sunday,  wont 
youf 

'  Yes,  I  intend  to,'  replied  Nancy.  '  I  have  put  it 
off  only  too  long,  and  now  that  Mr  Endhill  says  I 
may  go,  I  will  not  delay ;  but  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  go  too.  I  should  be  so  frightened  the  first 
time  without  you.' 

'  It  is  awful,  yet  you  needn't  be  frightened,  Nancy,' 
said  Matthew;  and  then,  almost  speaking  to  him- 
self, he  continued,  '  It  is  awful,  for  we  are  brought 
near  to  Grod,  very  near  to  Him — but  then  we  ap- 
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proach  through  Jesus  Christ  I . . .  That  does  not  seem 
so  dreadful,  Nancy,'  he  said,  addressing  her  again, 
^  because  Christ  was  man,  and  so  we  approach  God 
through  man.  We  could  not  approach  Him  except 
through  Christ.' 

'  We  say  something  like  that  in  the  Collect  for 
Whit-Sunday,  don't  we,  Matthew?'  asked  Nancy, 
looking  at  her  Prayer-Book. 

'  Yes,  we  pray  through  the  merits  of  Christ ;  that 
means,  I  suppose,  that  we  cannot,  in  our  own  merits, 
ask  God  for  anything ;  but  through  the  merits  of 
Christ,  who  is  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  we  can 
ask  for  what  we  need.  We  do  seem  very  near  to 
God,  Nancy,  when  we  spmtually  eat  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  and  drink  His  blood.' 

Again  there  was  a  silence  of  some  few  minutes, 
while  both  seemed  to  be  thinking  over  Matthew's 
last  words.  They  were,  however,  roused  by  quickly 
approaching  footsteps. 

*  Who  can  that  be  V  said  Nancy,  looking  pale,  and 
rising  up  to  open  the  door  to  look  out.  Anything 
sudden  always  drove  the  colour  from  Nancy's  cheeks, 
for  she  was  ever  expecting  news  of  John,  half  wish- 
ing and  half  fearing  to  receive  it.  Before,  however, 
she  could  reach  the  door,  there  was  a  sharp  rap,  and 
their  kind  friend  the  clergyman  entered.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  sight  of  him  relieved  Nancy  ;  but  when  she 
looked  into  his  face,  her  fears  returned  three-fold. 
He  seemed  so  distressed,  and  yet  looked  so  kindly, 
first  at  one,  and  then  at  the  other. 

*  Please,  sir,  is  there  anything  the  matter  V  asked 
Nancy,  quickly. 

'Why  do  you  suppose  there  is  anything  the 
matter  V  said  the  clergyman,  kindly.  '  Sit  down, 
Nancy,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  why  I  have  come,' 
and  he  led  her,  trembling  as  she  was,  to  her  seat, 
sitting  down  also  himself 

'  Oh !  sir,  there  is  something  the  matter ;  you  must 
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have  heard  something  of  John.  Is  it  very  bad  T  she 
again  asked. 

'  Does  my  countenance  tell  so  much  ?'  said  Mr  End- 
hill.  '  Try  and  compose  yourself,  Nancy,  and  then  I 
will  tell  you  all  I  know.  I  have  not  heard  of  John 
himself,  but  I  have  heard  of  the  vessel  he  was  in, 
and — ' 

'  It  was  lost  in  the  storm !'  cried  Nancy,  clasping 
her  hands  together.  *  I  am  not  wrong.  Oh  !  say  it 
quickly.' 

^  So  was  the  will  of  God,  my  poor  friends,'  said  the 
clergyman.  '  Can  we  not,  even  in  this  sad  hour,  say, 
"Thy  will  be  done f" 

*  Thy  will  be  done,  O  Lord,'  faintly  echoed  Mat- 
thew ;  but  the  shock  upon  poor  Nancy,  though  she 
thought  herself  prepared  for  the  worst,  was  too  great, 
and  she  had  fainted  away. 

An  hour  or  more  passed  by,  and  still  the  clergyman 
would  not  leave  his  distressed  friends  ;  but  with  kind 
words  of  sympathy,  by  prayer,  and  advice,  he  com- 
forted them.  They  were  both  in  a  short  time  calmed, 
and  able  to  listen  to  the  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
vessel  contained  in  the  paper,  which  Mr  Endhill  had 
brought  with  him. 

It  seemed  from  the  account  that  some  few  of  those 
who  had  left  the  vessel  in  the  first  boat  had  escaped, 
and,  after  much  suffering,  been  picked  up  by  a  vessel 
bound  for  Australia.  This  accounted  for  its  being  so 
long  before  any  news  reached  England.  They  had 
sailed  many  weeks  towards  Australia  before  they  met 
any  vessel  homeward  bound  by  which  they  could  re- 
turn ;  but  now,  four  men,  whose  names  were  published, 
had  arrived  in  England,  and  by  their  account  every 
other  person  on  board  had  perished.  There  seemed  no 
hope,  therefore,  that  John  could  have  escaped,  and 
Mr  Endhill  did  not  like  to  raise  expectations,  which 
would  most  likely  prove  false.  He  promised,  how- 
ever, to  make  every  possible  inquiry,  and  to  write  to 
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one  of  those  who  had  escaped,  and  so  try  to  learn 
the  fate  of  poor  John. 

He  learnt  what  my  readers  already  know;  and 
often  as  Nancy  had  thought  of  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing ;  often  as  she  had  pictured  to  herself  the  news 
reaching  her,  yet  now,  when  it  did  come,  when  all 
hope  was  gone,  and  the  truth  of  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band certain,  she  found  the  trial  very  hard  to  bear. 
She  tried  to  say  ^  God's  will  be  done,'  and  she  did 
say  it,  and  said  it  from  her  heart,  and  yet  the  trial 
was  great ;  it  bowed  her  down  with  sorrow. 

*  I  know  it  is  a  Father's  hand,  Matthew,  that  has 
sent  the  blow ;  I  would  bow  beneath  it ;  but  it  is 
when  I  think  of  John  so  unprepared  to  meet  his  end, 
that  my  heart  sinks  within  me.' 

Poor  Nancy !  her  trouble  indeed  was  great,  and 
we  cannot  wonder  at  her  sorrow.  Yet,  through  all, 
we  can  trace  the  hand  of  a  loving  Father,  leading  his 
child,  by  correction  and  sorrow,  to  a  nearer  walk 
with  Him ;  leading  her  to  humility,  leading  her  to 
lean  upon  Him,  teaching  her,  more  and  more,  that 
true  joy  is  to  be  found  in  nothing  earthly ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  all,  pouring  into  her  heart  the  comfort 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  her  in  prayer  and  medi- 
tation, at  the  altar  of  God,  and  in  His  house  to  find 
peace. 

If  Nancy  was  changed  before  she  heard  this  sad  news, 
she  w^still  more  changed  now.  She  was  a  learner 
then ;  now  she  seemed  to  be  going  on  towards  per- 
fection. By  the  bed-side  of  Matthew,  waiting  upon 
him,  and  working  for  him,  watching  the  while  his 
patience,  his  love,  and  his  unselfishness,  listening  to 
his  kind  words  of  advice  or  comfort,  and  sometimes 
even  of  reproof,  she  had  first  begun  to  tliink  that 
there  must  be  some  better  joys,  some  better 
pleasures,  than  those  of  earth.  She  thought  that 
Matthew  must  have  found  them.  She  longed 
herself  to  possess  them.    Then  did  her  Father  above, 
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by  one  trouble  after  another,  help  her  forward. 
Then  did  He  teach  her,  by  experience,  that  earth 
was  unsatisfying,  and  led  her  by  the  teaching  of  His 
Holy  Spirit  to  seek  for,  and  to  obtain  better  and 
more  enduring  joys.  In  the  time  of  her  deepest  dis- 
tress, she  found  comfort  in  pouring  out  her  sorrows 
to  God  her  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  she 
would  rise  from  her  knees  calmed  and  comforted, 
even  when  her  sorrows  pressed  most  heavily  upon 
her. 

About  Matthew  we  need  hardly  say  so  much. 
We  know  that  he  had  long  laid  up  his  treasure  in 
heaven,  and  that  the  troubles  and  trials  of  this  world, 
although  he  felt  them,  could  not  overwhelm  him. 
His  endeavour  still  was  to  comfort  his  sister-in-law, 
to  enable  her  to  bear  up,  and  to  lead  her  thoughts 
from  earth  to  heaven. 

The  little  babe  smiled  through  all  as  usual,  he 
knew  not  of  the  cloud  surrounding  them.  To  him, 
every  thing  looked  as  bright  as  before,  and  his  merry 
laugh  and  musical  voice  still  sounded  through  the 
cottage. 

'  He  may  be  an  example  to  us  all,'  said  Mr  End- 
hill,  one  evening  when  he  was  again  sitting  in  the 
cottage.  '  He  enjoys  what  God  gives  him,  and  asks 
not  for  more.' 

^  Indeed,  I  often  think  so,'  said  Matthew.  '  And  it 
seems  to  me,  sir,  that  if,  through  our  Saviour,  we 
ever  reach  the  land  of  rest,  we  shall,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  heavenly  bliss,  think  as  slightly  of  the 
troubles  of  this  life  as  this  little  babe  does  now.' 

'  Perhaps,'  replied  Mr  Endhill,  '  it  may  be  so.' 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IX  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FOKLEY. 


COLLECT. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  given  unto  us 
Thy  servants  grace  hy  the  confession  of  a  true  faith 
to  acknowledge  the  glory  of  the  eternal  Trinity,  and 
in  the  porver  of  the  Divine  Majesty  to  worship  the 
Unity ;  We  beseech  Thee,  that  Thou  wouldest  keep 
lis  steadfast  in  this  faith,  and  evermore  defend  ns 
from  all  adversities,  who  livest  and  reignest,  one  God, 
world  without  end.     Amen. 

^  We  are  to  go  up  to  Miss  AValton,  and  not  to 
school,  this  morning,'  said  George  to  several  of  the 
first-class  bovs  who  were  standino;  tog-ether,  waitintr 
for  the  school-room  door  to  open. 

'  Isn't  that  o:oino^  to  school  ?'  returned  Edo^ar. 

'  No,  it  isn't  the  same  thing,  you  know,'  answered 
George,  rather  crossly. 

'  I  always  thought  it  was,'  Edgar  continued,  seeing 
that  George  was  vexed.  ^  We  say  our  lessons,  and 
we  are  taught ;  if  that  isn't  school,  what  is  ?' 

'  It  may  be  school  to  you,  who  would  never  be 
taught  at  all  with  your  own  good  will,  I  believe,' 
replied  George,  again  ;  '  but  it  isn't  to  me.^ 

Samuel,  and  David,  and  some  of  the  others,  laughed 
when  George  said  this,  and  cried,  '  You'll  come  off 
the  worst,  Edgar  ;  you'd  better  hold  your  tongue.' 

'  But  I  shan't/  he  replied,  turning  round  and 
striking  George ;  '  I'll  not  take  impudence  from 
him.'' 

George  was  just  going  to  return  the  blow,  when 
No.  A2.  t 
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Edward  threw  himself  between  them,  and  holding 
little  Edgar  at  arm's  length  from  him,  said,  '  (jrive 
over ;  you  shan't  fight,  boys.' 

'  Nay,  let  them  have  it  out.  I'll  bet  that  Edgar, 
little  as  he  is,  would  thrash  George,'  said  Sam. 

^  Hold  your  tongue,  Sam,  can't  you  ?'  said  Ed- 
ward, still  holding  Edgar,  who  was  struggling  hard 
to  be  free  ;  '  they  shan't  fight,  if  I  can  stop  them  ;' 
while  poor  George,  the  blood  mounting  to  his  fore- 
head at  Sam's  unkind  remark,  hardly  knew  what  to 
do.  The  moment  Edward  threw  himself  between 
them  he  felt  that  he  was  wrong  to  be  vexed,  or  to 
a.ttempt  to  fight,  and  he  would  willingly  have  made 
it  up  if  he  had  had  the  courage  ;  but  Sam's  remark 
was  irritating,  especially  as  George  felt  there 
was  some  truth  in  it,  for  he  was  a  quiet  boy,  who 
generally  succeeded  somehow  or  other  in  keeping  out 
of  squabbles.  Alfred,  however,  came  to  his  assist- 
ance. '  Never  mind  him,  George,'  he  said,  '  he 
knows  nothing  about  it ;  you  are  not  going  to  try.' 

'  Because  he  dar'n't,'  said  Sam,  again. 

'  But  he  dare  /'  said  Alfred,  angry  in  his  turn. 

'  Let  him  try,  then,'  returned  Sam,  with  a  sneer ; 
^  or  will  you  fight  for  him  V 

'  No,  I  won't,  because  it  would  be  wrong,'  replied 
Alfred,  with  firmness,  a  deep  blush  overspreading  his 
face  as  he  spoke. 

*  That's  your  way  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape,  is 
■it  V  once  more  returned  Samuel,  but  it  was  in  an 
under  tone,  for  there  was  that  about  Alfred's  manner 
which  cowed  him.  All  this  time  Edgar  was  strug- 
gling, and  kicking  Edward  whenever  he  could  get  a 
chance,  for  he  was  a  strong  and  determined  boy  ;  he 
had,  however,  found  more  than  his  match  in  Edward, 
who  continued  to  hold  him  in  a  vice-like  grasp,  al- 
lowing him  to  tire  himself  with  his  own  violence. 

Alfred  did  not  reply  to  Sam's  last  remark,  feeling 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  speak,  but  it  was  strange  to 
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See  how  that  one  bold  confession  of  a  right  principle 
seemed  to  strengthen  him,  while  it  produced  a  good 
effect  upon  the  others  ;  for  now  Francis  ventured  to 
say,  ^  NaVj  Sam,  you  know  Alfred  is  right ;  it  in 
wrono;  to  fio^ht  about  such  a  thino-.' 

'  Especially  to-day,'  added  some  others. 

^  I  don't  know  that  that  makes  much  difference,' 
said  Alfred  ;  '  Miss  Walton  has  often  told  us  that  it 
is  wTong  to  fight,  so  I  won't.' 

^Conveniently wrong,  sometimes,'  replied  Sam, put- 
ting hishands  into  hispockets  and  walking  avray, some- 
what disconcerted,  while  George  found  relief  in  tears. 

'  Well !  I  wouldn't  be  a  baby  and  cry  about  it,' 
said  Francis. 

^  No,  that  I  wouldn't,'  echoed  several. 

'  The  whole  affair  isn't  worth  a  quarrel,'  con- 
tinued Francis.  ^  Well !  I  vote  we  go  straight  to 
j\Iiss  Walton,  and  don't  wait  for  the  school-room 
door  opening.' 

But  at  that  moment  !Miss  Tule  appeared,  and  un- 
locked the  door,  allowing  the  boys  ta  enter  one  by 
one.  Edgar,  now  quite  tired  of  struggling,  and 
promising  not  to  renew  the  quarrel,  was  released,  and 
entered  with  the  rest.  George,  like  a  silly  boy, 
looked  disconsolate  still ;  and  had  nearly  brought 
down  another  laugh  upon  himself  by  his  deplorable 
face,  when  Mr  Walton  entered,  and  happening  ta 
notice  him,  asked  what  was  the  matter,  what  made 
him  look  so  unhappy.  If  the  consciences  of  some  of 
the  boys  had  not  told  them  that  they  would  certainly 
be  blamed  if  this  foolish  quarrel  were  known,  George 
would  not  have  escaped  the  laugh. 

4t  length  they  were  sent  off  to  Miss  Walton  ;  and 
by  the  time  they  reached  her  house  all  was  forgot- 
ten ;  the  run  in  the  fresh  air  had  dispelled  any  re- 
maining ill-temper,  and  George  and  Edgar  seated 
themselves  side  by  side  with  the  most  perfect  good 
humour. 
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*  Do  you  know  why  I  sent  for  you  here  this  morn- 
ing, boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  *  instead  of  coming  to 
you  at  school  V 

'  No,  ma'am,'  they  replied. 

^  It  is  because  I  want  you  to  be  very  serious  and 
thoughtful  over  the  lesson,'  she  continued  ;  '  more 
so  than  you  can  well  be  in  the  noisy  school-room. 
The  subject  of  the  Collect  to-day  is  very  solemn  and 
awful,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  a  great  deal 
about  it.  Indeed,  we  must  not  suppose  we  can  ex- 
plain the  mystery,  but  only  prepare  ourselves  to  re- 
ceive and  believe  what  it  has  pleased  God  to  reveal 
for  our  faith.  St.  Bernard  says  on  this  subject, 
''  To  search  is  rashness  ;  to  believe  is  piety  ;  to  know 
is  life  !"  What  do  we  say  in  the  Collect  that  God 
has  given  us  grace  to  acknowledge  ?' 

Charley,  '  The  glory  of  the  eternal  Trinity.' 

Miss  W,  And  how  do  we  say  that  we  make  that 
acknowledgment  ? 

Alfred.  ^By  the  confession  of  a  true  faith.' 

Miss  W.  Are  we  able  in  the  power  of  our  own 
understandings  to  make  this  confession  ? 

Edumrd.  No ;  we  say  that  God  has  given  us 
grace  to  do  it. 

Miss  W.  We  learn,  then,  first,  from  this  Collect  to 
depend  upon  the  grace  of  God  for  power  to  confess  a 
true  faith,  and  thereby  set  forth  the  glory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  But  now  tell  me,  will  the  confession 
of  a  true  faith  do  anything  more  for  us  than  make  us 
.=^ct  forth  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Trinity  ? 

Ij'divard.  Yes,  it  will  also  make  us  '  worship  the 
Unity.' 

Miss  W.  What  is  meant  by  unity  ? 

Francis.  Oneness. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  God  is  one,  and  we  therefore 
worship  the  unity  or  oneness  of  the  Divine  Power 
and  ^lajesty.  Can  you  give  me  any  passage  of 
Scripture  which  speaks  of  the  unity  of  God  ? 
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George,  ^Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
One  Lord.'     (Deut.  vi.  4.) 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  and  St.  Paul  says,  *  There  is  none 
other  God  but  One.'  (1  Cor.  viii.  4.)  And  yet  in 
this  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  is  a  Trinity  of 
Persons.     Wlio  are  those  Three  Persons  ? 

*  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,'  re- 
plied the  boys. 

Miss  W,  What,  then,  does  Trinity  mean  ? 

Francis.  It  means  Three. 

Miss  W,  Or  threeness,  if  we  may  use  such  a 
word,  just  as  unity  means  not  one,  but  oneness. 
Which  passage  in  the  services  for  the  day  declares 
most  plairdy  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
Unity? 

A  If  red.  The  second  lesson  in  the  evening :  ^  There 
are  Three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  Three  are 
One.'     (1  St.  John,  v.  7.) 

Miss  W.  What  is  the  most  common  form  in  which 
we  ascribe  glory  to  the  Eternal  Trinity  ? 

Francis.  '  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end. 
Amen.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  that  is  our  most  frequent  ascrip- 
tion of  glory.  What  do  we  say  in  the  Te  Deum  that 
the  Holy  Church  acknowledges  concerning  God  ? 

Edioard.  ^The  Holy  Church  throughout  all  tlie 
world  doth  acknowledge  Thee  ;  the  Father  of  an 
infinite  Majesty ;  Thine  honourable,  true,  and  only 
Son ;  also  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter.' 

Miss  W.  Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
angels  in  heaven  offer  threefold  praise  % 

*  Yes,  ma'am,'  replied  Edward.  '  In  the  Te  Derun 
we  say  the  ""  Cherubin  and  Seraphin  continually  do 
cry,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth." ' 

*  You  are    quite   right,   Edward,'    returned   Misa 
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Walton  ;  ^  and  do  you  not  remember  how  we  say  in 
the  Communion  Service,  that  we  join  "  with  angels 
and  archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of  heaven," 
in  saying,  *^  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts." 
Now,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  whether  the  same  thing 
is  said  in  Scripture  about  the  praises  of  the 
angels  'r ' 

George.  Yes,  ma'am,  I  remember,  in  Isaiah  (vi.  3), 
the  angels  cried  one  to  another,  '  and  said.  Holy, 
holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  the  whole  earth 
is  fall  of  His  glory.' 

Miss  W.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  we  joined  with 
the  holy  angels  in  ascribing  a  threefold  glory  to 
the  Divine  Majesty.  When  do  we  first  confess  our 
faith  in  this  Holy  Mystery  '^ 

Francis.  In  our  Baptism. 

Miss  IV.  Yes ;  for  we  are  then  baptized  in — what 
name  ? 

Edgar.  '  The  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  vre  are  at  the  same  time  called 
upon  to  confess  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  words  of 
the  Creed.  You  see,  then,  boys,  that  angels,  and 
men  baptized,  or  on  the  eve  of  baptism,  unite  to- 
gether to  acknowledge  by  the  confession  of  a  true 
faith,  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Trinity ;  and  both  do 
it  by  the  grace  of  God.  Only  we  have  need  of  larger 
measures  of  grace,  because  we  are  weaker.  How  is 
the  distinction  between  the  Tliree  Persons  in  the 
Holy  Trinity  drawn  out  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  Father  ? 

Cliarley.  '  The  Father  is  made  of  none :  neither 
created,  nor  begotten.' 

Miss  W.  What  is  said  about  the  Son  ? 

George.  '  The  Son  is  of  the  Father  alone :  not 
made,  nor  created,  but  begotten.' 

Miss  W.  And  what  about  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Edgar.  '  The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of 
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the  Son :   neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten, 
but  proceeding.' 

Miss  W.  Or,  as  we  say  in  the  Nicene  Creed, 
proceeding  '  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.'  Was 
there  any  beginning  of  these  relationships  between 
the  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  ? 

Edward.  No,  ma'am ;  it  says  in  the  Collect,  '  The 
Eternal  Trinity.' 

Miss  W.  Exactly  so.  God  was  ever  a  Father, 
and  had  ever  a  Son,  and  Word,  and  Wisdom;  and 
the  Divine  Spirit  ever  proceeded  from  both.  Does 
God  ever  change  ? 

George.  No ;  He  says,  ^  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change 
not'  (Mai.  iii.  6);  and  ^  Jesus  Christ'  is  *the  same 
vesterdav,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  (Hebrews, 
xiii.  8.)  ' 

Miss  W.    This   distinction    of  Persons,    then,   in 
the  Eternal  Trinity,  has  subsisted  from  all  eternity. 
There  is  also  another   distinction  we   may  notice. 
The  Father  does — what  ? 
Charley.  Creates. 
Miss  JV.  The  Son—  ? 
Edward.  Redeems. 
Miss  W.  The  Holy  Ghost—? 
James.  Sanctifies. 

3Uss  W.  That  is  right.  Now  tell  me  wherein  are 
the  Three  Persons  united? 

Edward.  '  The  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  all  one :  the  glory  equal, 
the  majesty  co-eternal.' 

Miss  W.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  Collect  like 
these  last  words?  We  speak  of  worshipping  the 
Unity  in — what  ? 

Alfred.  '  In  the  power  of  the  Divine  Majesty.' 

Miss  W,  Yes;  there  is  One  Power  and  Majesty 

in  the  Godhead ;  and  M'e  attribute  one  glory  alike  to 

each  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.     Even  in  those 

works  which  seem  peculiarly  to  belong  to  One  of 
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the  Divine  Persons  we  ascribe  glory  to  All,  because 
every  Person  in  the  Godhead  co-operates  in  each 
work.  For  instance,  the  Father  created  all  things, 
but  by  whom? 

Samuel.  By  Jesus  Christ,  '  by  whom  all  things 
were  made.' 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  or  by  His  Word  or  Wisdom.  (Ps. 
cxxxvi.  5.)  St.  John  says,  speaking  of  the  Second 
Person,  the  Divine  Word,  '  all  things  were  made  by 
Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  any  thing  made  that 
was  made.'  (St.  John,  i.  3.)  But  who  is  said  to 
have  moved  upon  the  waters  at  the  Creation  ? 

Georc^e.  '  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters.'  (Gen.  i.  2.) 

Miss  W.  Thus  we  see  how  the  Holy  Trinitj^  co- 
operated in  creation.  Take,  again,  the  Baptism  of  our 
Saviour.  Which  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  wa« 
baptized  ? 

James.  The  Second. 

Miss  IV.  How  did  the  Father  co-operate  in  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus  I 

Edward.  By  sending  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  say- 
ing, '  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  Whom  I  am  well 
pleased.'  (St.  Matt.  iii.  13-17.) 

Miss  W.  How  did  the  Holy  Ghost  co-operate  ? 

Francis.  By  descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting 
upon  Him. 

Miss  W.  Thus  you  see,  boys,  how  in  the  Baptism  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour  was  manifested,  the  one  will,  one 
glor}^,  one  operation,  one  power  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Now  I  think  we  have  spoken  enough  of  the  holy 
mystery  itself,  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  Let  us  seo 
how  the  knowledge  of  it  affects  us.  What  are  we  to 
look  for  to  the  Father? 

Edward.  His  providential  care  and  guidance,  and 
Fatherly  love. 

Miss  W.  Yes;  but  even  that  which  we  ask  of 
Him,  we  ask  through,   and  in,  His  dear  Son ;   and 
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hope  that  it  will  be  communicated  to  us  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.     What  may  we  hope  for  of  the  Son  ? 

Edtvard.  '  Redemption  through  His  blood ;  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.'   (Eph.  i.  7.) 

3Ii,ss  W.  Yes  ;  and  tender  compassion  also,  and  a 
feeling  for  our  infirmities,  because,  though  free  from 
sin,  '  He  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are.' 
What  do  we  look  for  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Alfred.  His  fellowship. 

Miss  JV.  Yes,  Alfred,  we  often  pray  for  ^  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  we  may  hope  for 
His  renewing  graces  (Tit.  iii.  5),  and  continued  in- 
dwelling. (1  Cor.  iii.  16.)  AH  these  thoughts  are 
full  of  blessed  consolation  to  those  who  think  them 
aright.     Does  every  one  find  comfort  in  them  alike  ? 

Edward.  No  ;  only  those  who  have  grace  to  make 
confession  of  a  true  faith. 

Miss  W.  Just  so  ;  for  by  that  we  acknowledge  the 
glory  of  the  Eternal  Trinity  ;  and  worship  the  Unity 
in  the  Power  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  With  what 
petition,  therefore,  do  we  conclude  this  Collect  ? 

James.  '  We  beseech  Thee,  that  Thou  wouldcst 
keep  us  steadfast  in  this  faith,  and  evermore  defend 
us  from  all  adversities.' 

Miss  W.  Yes;  God  gives  us  grace  to  begin  to 
make  a  true  confession  ;  and  He  alone  can  keep  us 
steadfast  in  the  same.  And  why  do  we  in  this  place 
pray  to  be  defended  from  all  adversities  ? 

Edward.  I  suppose  because  if  God  did  not  defend 
us,  adversities  would  have  power  to  shake  om'  faith  iu 
God. 

'  I  think  you  are  right,  Edward,'  replied  Miss 
Walton.  *  It  is  the  common  effect  of  adversities  on 
those  who  do  not  seek  support  from  God.  Their 
misery  makes  them  doubt  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
they  cease  to  acknowledge  their  Father,  their  Re- 
deemer, and  their  Sanctifier.  Let  us  then  pray  God 
to  keep  us  ever  steadfast  in  the  true  feith  of  His  holy 
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Name,  that  we  may  set  forth  His  glorj;  and  find  sal- 
vation in  Him.' 

After  a  short  pause  Miss  Walton  closed  her  book, 
and  said,  ^  We  must  go  now,  boys  ;  we  shall  have  to 
walk  quickly  to  be  at  Church  with  the  rest  of  the 
school.' 

The  boys  assembled  in  the  school-room  in  the 
afternoon,  but  Miss  Walton  allowed  the  first  class  to 
stay  after  the  rest  of  the  children  had  gone,  to  hear 
the  end  of  the  story  of 


THE  TWIN  BROTHERS. 
CHAPTER  VII. 

Matthew's  hopes  were  not  disappointed  when 
Trinity  Sunday  arrived.  The  day  was  so  warm  and 
fine  that  it  would  hardly  have  hurt  anybody  to  go 
out,  and  the  Church  was  not  very  distant  from  the 
cottage,  so  that,  leaning  on  Nancy's  arm,  he  thought 
he  should  be  able  to  creep  so  far. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  since  Nancy  had  heard  the 
sad  news  of  John's  death,  and  the  world,  perhaps, 
wondered  that  she  should  so  soon  appear  in  public, 
especially  as  she  had  not  had  time,  even  if  she  had  had 
the  means,  to  get  black  clothing.  What  little  she 
possessed,  and  some  that  Mrs  Endhill  sent  her,  she 
put  on,  and  then,  disregarding  the  remarks  of  the 
world,  Avith  Matthew  (looking  sickly  enough  still) 
leaning  upon  her  arm,  she  bent  her  steps  towards  the 
House  of  Prayer.  She  needed  comfort,  and  she 
knew  it  was  to  be  found,  if  anywhere,  in  the  House, 
and  at  the  Altar,  of  God.  She  wanted  strength,  and 
she  knew  that  there  she  should  find  it.  She  longed 
to  know  and  understand  better  the  Divine  mysteries 
v/hich  she  had  only  lately  begun  to  think  about,  and 
she  knew  that  to  do  this  she  must  seek  instruction  in 
(rod's  own  appointed  way.     The  unkind  remarks  of 
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the  world,  therefore,  were  nothing  to  her ;  she  had 
somethino;  better  to  attend  to. 

'  I  could  not  go  out  except  to  Church,'  she  said  to 
Matthew  ;  '  but  from  there  I  cannot  stay  away.'  A 
kind  neighbour  offered  to  take  charge  of  the  smiling 
boy,  while  Mrs  Osburn  was  gene,  and  having  been 
up  early  in  the  morning  to  be  forward  with  her 
necessary  work,  she  was  ready  to  start  in  good  time, 
allowing  Matthew  to  walk  as  slowly,  and  to  stop  as 
often,  as  he  liked. 

Scarcely  any  one  was  in  the  Church  when  they 
reached  it,  which  gave  them  time  for  a  few  solenm 
tliouohts  ere  the  conoTco-ation  bej^an  to  assemble. 

Nancv  thou2:ht  she  never  saw  the  Church  look  so 
beautiful  as  it  did  when  they  first  entered,  though 
she  was  no  stranger  to  it  now.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  bright  sunshine  without,  and  the  solemn 
light  within,  between  the  hum  of  many  sounds,  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  the  distant  voices,  the  lowing  of 
the  cattle,  the  buzzing  of  the  insects  outside,  and  the 
perfect  stillness  of  the  inside — there  was  something 
very  striking  about  it ;  and  as  Nancy  knelt  down  to 
pray  she  felt  that  it  was  the  best  place  for  her.  When 
she  rose  again  she  could  not  help  noticing  every- 
thing more  particularly  than  usual.  The  carved 
angels  all  around,  seeming  to  look  down  in  the  still- 
ness upon  her,  the  pure  white  cloth  covering  the  holy 
altar,  the  dark  stained  glass  through  which  the  sun's 
rays  fell  upon  the  pavement  in  varied  colours,  and 
the  designs  in  the  windows,  caught  her  attention. 
The  centre  of  the  window  was  occupied  by  a  figure 
of  our  Lord,  and  in  another  part  there  was  a  dove, 
but  above  there  was  a  triangle  within  a  circle  ;  Nancy 
wondered  what  it  could  mean.  She  ventured  in  a 
low  whisper  to  ask  Matthew. 

'  It  is  an  emblem,'  he  replied,  ^  of  the  Eternal 
Trinity.  There  are  many  in  this  Church,  for  it 
is    dedicated   to    the    Blessed   Trinity.'       He   said 
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no  more,  and  she  began  to  think  of  its  meaning, 
and  saw  that  there  were  three  sides  forming  one 
figure,  and  she  remembered  being  told  that  the 
circle  represented  eternity,  and  then  slie  thought 
tlsat  the  Holy  Trinity  were  Three  in  One,  'from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.'  And  then  she  looked 
round  for  the  other  emblems,  and  she  noticed  that 
there  were  three  wdndows  mider  one  head,  three 
passages  leading  to  one  part  of  the  Church;  and 
that  in  the  stone-carving  there  were  many  leaves 
divided  into  three,  but  forming  together  only  one 
leaf.  She  thought  within  herself  that  all  these  things 
too  were  types  or  emblems  of  the  Eternal  Three  in 
One :  and  then,  from  tho  notice  of  these  emblems, 
she  began  to  meditate  upon  the  Holy  Mystery  itself^ 
opening  her  Prayer-book,  and  reading  first  the  Col- 
lect for  the  day,  and  then  the  Preface  in  the  Holy 
Communion  Service,  where  we  say  that  we  are  bound 
to  give  thanks  and  praise  to  '  Thee,  Almighty  and 
everlasting  God,  Who  art  one  God,  one  Lord;  not 
one  only  Person,  but  Three  Persons  in  one  Substance. 
For  that  which  we  believe  of  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
the  same  we  believe  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
without  any  difference  or  inequality.  Therefore  with 
angels  and  archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of 
heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  Thy  glorious  Name ; 
evermore  praising  Thee,  and  saying.  Holy,  holy,  holy, 
Ijord  God  of  hosts,  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy 
glory  :  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  most  high.  Amen.' 
And  Avhile  she  read  these  words,  and  looked  around 
in  the  solemn  stillness,  she  felt  that  God  was  indeed 
present,  that  she  was  before  Him,  ready  with  the 
holy  angels  to  adore  and  worship  Him.  Then  did 
e-he  feel  almost  too  keenly  her  own  utter  unw  orthi- 
ness.  '  How,'  thought  she,  '  can  I,  a  frail  creature, 
who  have  spent  so  much  of  my  time  forgetful  of  God, 
and  of  His  glory,  how  can  I  dare  to  draw  so  near  to 
Him,  how  can  I  dare  to  mingle  my  voice  w^ith  the 
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Toices  of  angels  and  holy  men,  how  can  I  name  that 
Holy  Name  with  due  reverence  and  adoration  V  A 
few  tears  fell  as  these  thoughts  pressed  into  her  mind, 
and  she  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  she  durst  not  present 
herself  at  the  Holy  Table  in  a  nearer  worship  of  the 
Eternal  Three  in  One.  She  felt  so  entirely  unwor- 
thy, so  utterly  unfit  to  worship  as  God  ought  to  be 
worshipped.  Again  she  turned  her  eyes  to  her 
Prayer-book,  and  they  lit  upon  the  words  which 
follow  that  ascription  of  glory  :  ^  We  do  not  presume 
to  come  to  this  Thy  Table,  O  merciful  Lord,  trust- 
ing in  our  own  righteousness,  but  in  Thy  manifold 
and  great  mercies.  We  are  not  worthy  so  much  as 
to  gather  up  the  crumbs  under  Thy  Table :  but 
Thou  art  the  same  Lord,  whose  property  is  always 
to  have  mercy.'  .  .  .  They  were  her  own  thoughts 
put  into  words,  words  intended  for  the  use  of  all. 
Was  it  possible,  she  thought,  that  all  felt  as  she  did ; 
vrere  these  the  feelings  of  those  who  drew  near? 
then  might  she  come  too.  She  had  no  righteousness 
of  her  own,  but  she,  too,  might  draw  near  clothed  in 
the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Her  doubts  passed 
away ;  she  was  not  worthy,  she  still  thought ;  she 
was  less  worthy  than  any  present,  but  still  she  could 
pray,  '  Grant  us,  therefore,  gracious  Lord,  so  to  eat  the 
Hesh  of  Thy  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  drink  His 
blood,  that  our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made  clean  by 
His  body,  and  our  souls  washed  through  His  most 
precious  blood,  and  that  we  may  evermore  dwell  in 
Him  and  He  in  us.  Amen.'  And  she  could  hope 
and  long  for  a  blessing,  though  feeling  herself  so  un- 
worthy of  it. 

The  assembling  congregation  broke  In  upon  her 
thoughts,  much  as  she  tried  to  fix  them ;  for  many 
came  in  noisily,  and  some  even  talking  as  they 
walked  up  the  passage,  and  took  their  seats.  They 
did  not  seem  to  remember  that  they  were 
coming  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Eternal 
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Ti-inity,  and  that  they  were  going  to  draw  near  to 
God. 

At  length  the  commencing  of  service  compelled 
even  the  most  thoughtless  to  put  on  an  outward 
show  of  reverence,  while  the  solemn  words  of  con- 
fession ascended  to  God,  and  the  sweet  tones  of  the 
'  Amens '  rang  through  the  roof. 

To  Nancy,  never  had  each  w^ord  of  the  service 
seemed  before  so  full  of  meaning,  never  had  the 
voices  of  the  choristers  sounded  so  like  heavenly 
music,  never  had  she  before  realized  so  strongly, 
'  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place ;  and  I  knew  it 
not  ;'*  but  what  particularly  struck  her,  was  the 
constant  mention  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the  very 
first  prayer  she  noticed  that  we  confess  to  the  Father, 
and  remind  Him  of  His  promises  in  '  Christ  Jesu  our 
Lord;  and  that  in  the  absolution  w^e  ask  for  the 
'Holy  Spirit,  that  those  things  may  please  Him 
which  we  do  at  this  present.'  Thus  for  the  com- 
pletion of  our  repentance,  forgiveness,  and  amend- 
ment, she  learned  that  the  Holy  Trinity  unite  in 
one.  Then  she  noticed  how  often  we  ascribe  glory 
Uo  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  while  with  the  angels  we  cry,  ^  Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth.'  Li  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  sung  that  day,  she  found  this  wonderful 
mystery  more  fully  drawn  out,  and  that  the  Holy 
Three  are  One  God.  And  again,  that  we  pray  in 
the  Litany  to  ^God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,'  for  ^  mercy  upon  us  miserable 
sinners,'  and  then  to  the  ^Holy,  blessed,  and  glorious 
Trinity,  three  Persons  and  one  God.'  These  were 
but  a  few  of  the  chief  instances  she  noticed,  as  her 
thoughts  continued  to  dwell  on  the  Trinity  in  Unity  ; 
the  office  of  the  Holy  Communion  was  rich  with  the 
same  lesson,  praying  to  ^  our  Father,'  asking  for  the 
Spirit  through  Jesus   Christ  our  Lord.     Wonderful 

*  Genesis,  xxviii.  16. 
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it  seemed  to  her,  and  more  wonderful  when  slie  re- 
membered that  8he  was  not  a  mere  looker-on,  but 
had  a  deep  interest  in  those  Holy  Mysteries. 

At  the  prayer  for  all  those  who  travel  by  land  or 
by  water,  where  Nancy  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
member John,  her  heart  failed  her,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  service  her  sorrow  pressed  upon 
her  for  a  few  sad  moments. 

During  all  this  time  Matthew  was  by  her  side,  re- 
joicing at  being  once  more  permitted  to  kneel  in  the 
House  of  God,  where  he  had  never  expected  again 
to  enter,  except  on  being  carried  to  his  last  resting- 
place,  and  he  offered  up  an  especial  thanksgiving,  at 
the  appointed  place,  for  '  God's  late  mercies  vouch- 
safed unto  him,'  while,  with  great  earnestness,  he 
prayed  that  he  might  '  show  forth  his  thankfulness 
not  only  with  his  lips,  but  in  the  life '  wdiich  God  had 
spared  to  him,  by  giving  up  himself  more  heartily 
than  ever  to  His  service,  and  by  walking  before 
Him  in  holiness  and  righteousness  all  his  days. 

It  was  with  different  feelings  that  they  both  ap- 
proached the  Holy  Table  when  invited  to  '  draw 
near  with  faith,'  but  with  the  same  earnest  desires, 
and  looking  for  the  same  blessing,  '  the  strengthening 
and  refreshing  of  their  souls  by  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  as  our  bodies  are  by  the  bread  and  wine  ;* 
and  if  we  may  judge  by  their  after  life,  they  were  not 
sent  empty  away. 

Our  story  has  lengthened  out,  and  we  must  hasten 
to  a  conclusion.  We  have  seen  the  two  little  boys 
grow  up  to  manhood  ;  we  have  seen  the  unrestrained 
sin  of  one  lead  him  on  to  the  commission  of  great 
crimes,  until  at  length,  with  all  his  sins  upon  him,  he 
was  called  to  the  land  where  there  is  no  repentance, 
^  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
^nsdom,  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest ;'  and  we 
have  seen  the  other  learning  to  restrain  that  fault 
which  had  been  long  uncorrected  by  others,  listening 
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to  reproof  both  from  his  parents  and  from  God,  and 
using  as  a  means  of  restraint  the  common  occurrences 
of  his  daily  life ;  his  own  sickness,  the  illness  and 
nursing  of  his  mother,  the  sick-room  of  his  father, 
and  the  trial  of  his  brother's  conduct ;  until,  by  the 
help  of  God  given  in  the  diligent  use  of  the  means  of 
grace,  we  have  seen  him  able  to  face  death  with 
calmness,  and  to  '  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God.'  And  we  have  seen,  too,  that  his  example  was 
blessed  to  the  eternal  good  of  his  sister-in-law,  who 
from  a  careless  thoughtless  life  for  this  world  only, 
was  led  by  God's  chastening  hand,  and  her  brother's 
example  and  instruction,  to  a  humble,  penitent, 
Avatchful  preparation  for  the  more  enduring  one. 

Matthew's  improved  health  continued  through  the 
summer  months,  and  he  was  even  able  for  a  few  weeks 
to  assist  in  earning  something  for  their  living,  while 
Nancy  toiled  hard  at  plain  sewing,  with  the  right 
determination  of  keeping  off  the  parish.  In  this  en- 
deavour she  succeeded,  for  when  the  gentiy  saw  that 
she  was  inclined  to  be  industrious,  they  assisted  her 
by  giving  her  constant  work,  so  that  she  was  never 
long  out  of  employment. 

The  evenings  were  to  her  the  happiest  time,  for 
then  her  little  one  was  safely  asleep,  and  Matthew, 
having  returned  from  his  work,  read  out  to  her  as  he 
was  able,  while  she  employed  herself  with  her  needle- 
work. They  had  a  hard  struggle  through  the  winter, 
when  Matthew  was  again  confined  to  the  house,  but 
Nancy's  courage  did  not  fail  her.  She  put  up  with 
scanty  fare,  and  shabby  clothes,  until  the  spring  and 
summer  came  again,  bringing  sunshine  with  them. 
Thus  a  year  or  two  passed  by,  when  the  death  of 
Matthew,  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter,  brought 
fresh  sorrow  to  poor  Nancy.  It  was  a  bitter  trial  to 
her,  but  as  she  said  to  her  old  friend  Mr  Endhill, 
'  It  might  have  been  worse.  His  death  was  peaceful, 
and  God  spared  him  to  me  until  my  boy  grew  old 
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enough  to  be  a  comfort  to  me  ;  and  he  is  a  comfort, 
sir.  A  better  boy  I  never  knew.  He  will  be,  I 
think,  his  uncle  over  again.' 

For  many  years  after  this  Nancy  continued  to  hve 
in  the  same  little  cottage  with  her  only  child,  and 
when  I  last  heard  of  her  she  was  beo:innin«;  to  re- 
cover  her  cheerfulness,  after  the  death  of  Matthew, 
and  her  boy  was  growing  up  and  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a  companion  to  his  mother.  A  long  time, 
however,  has  elapsed  since  this  account  reached  me, 
and  what  has  since  become  of  her  I  do  not  know. 
Whether  she  is  still  living,  rejoicing  in  the  comfort  of 
a  good  son,  or  whether  in  the  land  of  rest,  waiting 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  she  has  rejoined  her 
kind  brother-in-law,  I  know  not.  It  may  be  we  shall 
never  hear  more  of  her  in  this  world ;  let  us,  then, 
endeavour  so  to  walk  that  we  may  meet  again  when 
this  life  shall  be  ended,  and  all  those  who  sleep  in 
Jesus  shall  awake  to  a  glorious  resurrection. 
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STOKIES  AKD  CATECHISINGS   ' 
IN   ILLUSTRATION   OF  THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 


CI)e  dFirst  ^intOay  after  Evinitih 

COLLECT. 

O  God,  the  strength  of  all  them  that  put  their  trust  in 
Thee^  mercifully  accept  our  prayers ,-  and  hecause 
through  the  wealcness  of  our  mortal  nature  vve  can 
do  no  good  thing  without  Thee,  grant  us  the  help  of 
Thy  grace,  that  in  keeping  of  Thy  commandments  we 
may  please  Thee,  hoth  in  tvill  and  deed ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,    Amen. 

A  MONTH  had  now  gone  by  since  Miss  Walton  had 
refused  to  take  Daniel  into  her  class  on  account  of 
his  ill-temper  among  his  companions ;  the  time,  if 
you  remember,  she  had  given  him  in  which  he  might 
try  to  improve ;  and  from  not  having  heard  any 
complaints  she  hoped  he  had  been  trying,  and  that 
she  should  be  able  to  admit  him  that  day  among 
them.  She  did  not  expect  that  he  would  have 
entirely  cured  himself  in  so  short  a  time,  but  she 
thought  that  if  he  really  had  the  loill  to  improve, 
there  would  be  some  change  for  the  better. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  both  he  and  his  teacher  were 
in  school  on  the  morning  of  the  first  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  she  went  up  to  his  class,  and  asked,  '  What 
*io  you  say,  Daniel  ?  Can  I  fulfil  my  promise  to- 
day ?  Do  you  think  you  have  earned  a  place  in  the 
first  class  ?' 

Instead  of  answering  her,  however,  he  turned  away 
his  head  for  a  moment,  and  then  took  up  a  book 
which  lay  near  him,  trying  to  appear  indifferent  as  to 
whether  he  joined  the  class  or  not. 
No.  43.  u 
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Miss  Walton  waited  a  moment  to  see  whether  he 
would  speak,  but  finding  he  did  not.  continued,  ^I 
see  how  it  is,  without  asking  any  more  questions.  I 
am  grieved,  Daniel ;  I  did  hope  that  you  wished  to 
improve,  and  that  you  would  try ;  but  it  seems  that 
I  was  mistaken.' 

*  I'm  afraid  you  were,  ma'am,'  said  his  teacher ; 
^at  least  if  he  did  wish  it,  the  wish  did  not  last 
long.  He  was  quite  as  bad  as  ever  the  very  next 
Sunday.' 

'  Was  he  as  bad  the  very  Sunday  f  asked  Miss 
Walton. 

^No,  ma'am,  I  don't  remember  his  being  out  of 
temper  that  day.  I  think  he  did  try  then,'  he  added, 
after  a  moment's  pause. 

*  This  is  a  great  pity,'  said  !Miss  Walton,  turning 
to  Daniel,  who  was  still  endeavouring  to  look  as  if  he 
didn't  care ;  and  then  taking  him  a  little  aside  from 
the  rest  of  the  boys,  she  said,  '  Don't  try  to  look  as 
if  you  didn't  care,  Daniel.  You  know  very  well  you 
do  care,  and  that  you  are  sorry  now  that  you  have  not 
endeavoured  to  improve  more.     Is  it  not  so  T 

He  did  not,  however,  reply,  so  after  waiting  a 
moment  or  two,  Miss  Walton  rose  up,  saying,  ^I 
will  not  talk  to  you,  Daniel,  as  long  as  you  try  to 
appear  indifferent,  when  I  know  you  are  not  really 
so.  It  would  only  do  you  harm  instead  of  good,  be- 
cause it  is  a  sort  of  lying  to  feel  one  thing  and  pre- 
tend to  feel  another ;'  and  she  was  going  to  leave 
him  standing  there,  when  he  caught  her  by  the  dress, 
saying,  '  Please,  ma'am,  I  am  sorry,  I  do  care,'  while 
his  tears  began  to  flow. 

Miss  Walton  instantly  sat  down  again.  '  Now  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  was  going  to  say,'  she  continued. 
'  Do  you  remember  what  the  Collect  was  that  Sunday 
when  I  talked  to  you  about  your  fault  ?' 

'  No,  ma'am,'  he  replied. 

'  It  was  for  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter,  where 
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we  pray  for  God's  holy  inspiration  that  we  may  iMnk 
those  things  which  are  good,  and  also  may  have 
grace  and  power  to  perform  the  same ;  and  do  yo  u 
remember  that  I  told  you  to  say  that  Collect  at 
home  ?' 

*  Yes,  ma'am,  I  remember,'  he  replied. 

*  And  did  you  do  so  ?'  asked  Miss  Walton. 

'  No,  ma'am,  I  forgot,'  returned  Daniel ;  *  but  I 
intended  not  to  be  cross.' 

'I  believe  you  did,  Daniel,  or  I  should  not  be 
talking  to  you  now  ;  but  the  desire  alone  was  of  very 
little  use,  as  you  never  asked  for  grace  to  perform  it; 
I  don't,  therefore,  wonder  that  you  so  soon  gave  up 
trying.     Can  you  say  the  Collect  for  to-day  ?' 

^  I  think  so,'  he  replied,  repeating  it  rather  lamely. 

^  Because  of  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  nature, 
what  does  it  say  we  are  unable  to  do  ?'  asked  Miss 
Walton,  when  he  finished. 

'  Any  good  thing,'  he  replied. 

*  And  yet  you  see  you  tried  to  be  good  without 
help  ;  for  a  little  while  you  had  the  ivill  to  do  right, 
but  you  never  asked  for  grace  to  be  good  in  deed 
also  ;  and  because  you  trusted  to  yourself,  you  have 
been  as  bad  again  as  ever.  It  is  very  sad,  Daniel. 
You  have  lost  a  whole  month  in  which,  with  the  help 
of  God,  you  might  have  done  so  much.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  he  replied,  sobbing.  *  Please, 
ma'am,  may  I  try  again  ?' 

^  Surely,  my  boy,  you  must  try  again,  and  this 
time  don't  forget,  Daniel,  to  ask  God  to  help  you,  or 
you  will  fail  as  you  did  before.  Either  the  Collect 
for  to-day,  or  for  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter,  will 
give  you  words  in  which  to  pray.  Now,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  you  must  go  back  to  your  old  class.  I  cannot 
act  contrary  to  my  condition,  although  I  am  very 
sorry  for  you.' 

He  returned  to  his  place  looking  humbled,  and 
as  he  sat  down,  Miss  Walton  caught  sight  of  Wal- 
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ter,  who  was  looking  eagerly  towards  her,  his  very  eyes 
seeming  to  say,  ^  Have  /  improved  ?  may  I  come  V 

She  immediately  approached  him,  and  laying  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  said,  with  a  smile,  '  What  do 
vou  want,  Walter  ?' 

^  Please,  ma'am,  please  ma'am,'  he  replied,  jumping 
off  his  seat,  ^  mayn't  I  come  ?    Don't  I  sit  still  now  V 

'  Very  stilly  certainly !'  replied  Miss  Walton,  laugh- 
ing.    ^  What  about  your  tickets  ?' 

Trying  to  sit  quite  still  again,  he  replied,  '  I 
hav'nt  lost  one,  ma'am ;  have  I,  teacher  ?' 

'■  No,  Walter,  you  have  been  a  much  better  boy  at 
school,'  replied  his  teacher. 

^And  /  know  he  has  been  so  at  Church,'  con- 
tinued Miss  Walton.  '  Yes,  you  may  come,  Walter,' 
and  almost  before  she  knew  what  he  was  about,  he 
had  scrambled  over  the  forms,  and  placed  himself 
among  the  first-class  boys.  She  could  not  find  in 
her  heart  to  scold  him  for  this  irregularity  ;  but  fol- 
lowing him  more  deliberately,  said,  ^You  must  be 
very  quiet,  you  know,  Walter,  or  I  shall  have  to  send 
you  back  again  ;  you  must  not  spoil  all  by  going 
back  to  your  old  ways  now.  You  must  try  to  be 
thoughtful  as  well  as  still,  both  over  your  lessons  and 
at  Church.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  with  a  bright  smile. 

It  was  now  time  to  open  school ;  and  when  Miss 
Walton  gave  the  word  for  silence  and  stillness, 
Walter  showed  that  he  knew  how  to  obey  it  by 
attending  instantly ;  and  when  prayers  were  over  and 
she  began  the  lesson,  he  continued  quiet  and 
attentive. 

^What,'  asked  Miss  Walton,  'does  the  Collect 
say  we  are  unable  to  do  of  ourselves  ?' 

All.  Any  good  thing. 

Miss  W.  Why? 

Several,  Because  of  the  weakness  of  our  mortal 
nature. 
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Miss  W.  What  does  '  mortal  nature'  mean  ?  I 
have  explained  it  before.* 

^Nature  subject  to  death/  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  What  is  said  of  our  '  mortal  nature'  in 
the  Collect  ? 

Francis.  That  it  is  weak. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  and  ^because'  of  its  weakness,  ^  we 
can  do  no  good  thing.'  Do  you  remember  another 
Collect  where  we  express  nearly  the  same  thing  in 
other  words  ? 

George.  '  By  reason  of  the  frailty  of  our  nature  we 
cannot  always  stand  upright.'  (Collect  for  Fourth 
Sunday  after  the  Epiphany). 

Miss  W.  I  say  '  nearly  the  same,'  because  there  is  a 
difference.  Which  expresses  the  most  entire  help- 
lessness ? 

Charley.  To-day's  Collect ;  ^  we  can  do  no  good 
thing.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Charley,  you  are  right :  to  say  we 
can  do  '  no  good  thing,'  is  a  stronger  expression  than 
saying  '  we  cannot  always  stand  upright ;'  and  why 
is  it  that  '  we  can  do  no  good  thing  ?' 

Several.  Because  of  the  weakness  of  our  mortal 
nature. 

Miss  IV.  Do  you  remember  what  St.  Paul  says  of 
this  in  Kom.  vii.  18. 

George.  '  For  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  mv 
flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing:  for  to  will  is  present 
with  me ;  but  how  to  perform  that  luhich  is  good  I 
find  not.^ 

Miss  W.  Do  you  not  also  remember  the  text  in 
Galatians,  which  we  have  so  often  quoted  before  ? 

'  Do  you  mean,'  said  Edward,  '  "  The  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh,  .  .  . 
so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would"?' 
(Gal.  V.  17.)^ 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  now  I  think  we  need  not  say  any 

*  See  Catechising  for  Advent  Sunday. 
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more  on  this  subject.  I  have  taught  you  before 
about  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  our  nature.*  But 
being  ourselves  thus  weak,  what  do  we  say  that  God  is? 

Alfred.  The  strength  of  all  them  that  put  their 
trust  in  Him. 

Miss  W.  Can  you  say  any  verses  from  the  Psalms 
where  God  is  called  our  ^  Strength  f 

George.  '  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life :  of 
whom,  then,  shall  I  be  afraid?'  (Ps.  xxvil.  1.) 

Edward.  '  God  is  our  hope  and  strength.^  (Ps. 
xlvi.  1.) 

Miss  W.  There  are  many  more.  Let  me  have  one 
of  them  if  you  can  remember. 

George.  '  O  Lord  God,  Thou  strength  of  my 
health.'  (cxl.  7.) 

Miss  W.  And  now  let  me  have  one  from  the  New 
Testament.     Look  at  2  Cor.  xii.  9. 

Samuel.  '  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  :  for  My 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  iceahiess.^ 

Miss  W.  We,  then,  are  weak,  but  God  is  our 
strength,  if — 

'  We  put  our  trust  in  Him,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  We  have  one  or  two  examples  of  this  in 
the  services  for  to-day.  Have  we  one,  either  in  the 
Epistle  or  Gospel  ? 

The  boys  looked  at  their  books,  and  Alfred  said, 
^  Please,  ma'am,  was  not  God  the  "  Strength"  of  poor 
Lazarus  ?' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  surely.  Again,  what  is  the  first 
lesson  about  this  morning?  (Josh,  x.") 

Edward.  The  children  of  Israel  fighting  against 
the  five  kings. 

Miss  W.  Read  verse  8.     Walter,  you  may  read  it. 

Walter.  '  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Fear 
them  not :  for  /  have  delivered  them  into  thine  hand.' 

Miss  W.  Matthew,  you  can  read  verse  14. 

Matthew.  '  And  there  was  no  day  like  that  before  it, 
*  See  Catechising  foi  Fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 
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or  after  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the  voice 
of  a  man  :  for  the  Lord  fought  for  IsraeU 

Miss  W.  One  more,  verse  25. 

Edgar.  '  And  Joshua  said  unto  them,  Fear  not,  nor 
be  dismayed ;  be  strong^  and  of  good  courage  :  for 
thus  shall  the  Lord  do  to  all  your  enemies  against 
whom  ye  fight.' 

Miss  W,  Now,  could  the  children  of  Israel  have 
overcome  these  great  enemies  in  their  own  strength  ? 

Francis.  No,  ma'am,  '  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel.' 

Miss  W.  What  are  God's  dealings  with  the  Israel- 
ites of  old  a  type  of? 

George.  His  dealings  with  us  now. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  just  as  they  were  (in  their  own 
strength)  unable  to  overcome  their  enemies,  so  we 
are  unable  to — ? 

*  Do  any  good  thing,'  said  Charley. 

'  To  overcome  our  enemies,'  said  David. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  but  as  God  was  their  strength—  ? 

*  So  will  He  be  ours,'  continued  several. 
Miss  W.  Why  did  He  help  them  Y 
Edward.  Because  they  trusted  in  Him. 
Miss  W.  And  among  us,  whom  will  He  help  ? 
James.  Those  that  '  put  their  trust  in  Him.' 
Miss  W.    The  martyrs  also  of  the  early  Church 

are  examples  to  us  of  God's  being  the  strength  of 
those  that  trust  in  Him.  Have  you  ever  read  any 
accounts  of  them  ? 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Francis,  ^  I  remember  reading  about 
some  old  man  who  was  burned.  It  was  in  a  book  you 
lent  me,  ma'am ;  and  there  were  other  accounts  too. 

Miss  W.  Do  you  mean  St.  Polycarp  ? 

Francis.  Yes,  ma'am,  he  was  a  bishop. 

Miss  W.  He  was ;  he  was  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  in 
Asia-Minor ;  have  you  all  read  about  him  ? 

'  No,  ma'am  ;  no,  ma'am,'  cried  several ;  '  please 
tell  us.' 

*  He  suffered  death,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  under  the 
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Emperor  Marcus,  when  quite  an  old  man.  At  first 
his  friends  concealed  him  from  his  enemies,  but  at 
length  his  retreat  was  discovered,  and  Polycarp 
calmly  gave  himself  up,  saying,  "  The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done."  Those  who  were  sent  to  take  him, 
it  is  said,  were  struck  by  his  fine  venerable  appear- 
ance, and  on  his  requesting  them,  they  allowed  him 
an  hour  for  prayer.  He  was  then  led  to  the  city, 
where  the  magistrates  met  him,  and  taking  him  up 
into  their  chariot,  tried  to  persuade  him  to  renounce 
Christianity ;  but  on  his  continuing  firm,  they  thrust 
him  out  of  the  chariot,  and  he  proceeded  on  foot  to 
the  Roman  governor.  There  he  was  again  entreated 
to  deny  Christ,  and  to  swear  by  the  fortunes  of  Cassar ; 
but  firm  in  the  strength  of  God,  he  replied,  "  Eighty 
and  six  years  have  I  served  Him,  and  He  hath  never 
wronged  me;  how  can  1  blaspheme  my  King  who 
hath  saved  me?"  He  was  then  threatened  with 
death  by  wild  beasts  if  he  refused  any  longer.' 

^Do  you  mean,'  cried  Walter,  ^that  they  would 
have  given  him  to  wild  beasts  to  be  eaten  by  them  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Walter,  I  do,'  returned  Miss  Walton ;  <  but 
St.  Polycarp  not  fearing  them,  they  threatened  to 
burn  him,  and  he  replied,  "Your  fire  bums  for  a 
moment ;  it  will  soon  expire ;  but  you  are  ignorant 
of  the  fire  of  eternal  punishment."  After  this  answer 
it  was  decided  that  he  should  be  led  out  to  be 
burnt,  and  he  calmly  proceeded  to  the  stake,  but 
when  he  saw  that  they  were  going  to  nail  him  to  it, 
he  said,  "  Let  me  alone  ;  He  who  gives  me  strength 
to  sustain  the  fire,  will  also  enable  me  to  remain  in 
it  unmoved  without  your  nails.  He  then  prayed 
aloud,  and  as  soon  as  he  said  "  Amen"  the  fuel  was 
lighted,  and  he  stood  firmly  in  the  fire  until  a  Roman 
officer,  thrusting  his  sword  into  St.  Polycarp's  side, 
ended  his  sufferings,  and  set  free  his  soul. 

'Why  have  I  told  you  this  story,  boys?'  said 
Miss  Walton,  when  she  had  concluded. 
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^  To  show  that  God  is  our  strength,'  replied  several. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  to  show  that  He  will  give  strength 
to,  and  is  the  strength  of,  those  who  tnist  in  Him. 
After  acknowledging  in  the  Collect  that  God  is  our 
strength,  and  that  we  are  weak,  what  do  we  pray  ? 

Mattheiv.  '  Grant  us  the  help  of  Thy  grace,  that  in 
keeping  of  Thy  commandments  we  may  please  Thee 
both  in  will  and  deed,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 

Miss  W.  Who  did  you  say,  a  few  Sundays  ago, 
could  alone  order  our  unruly  wills  ? 

Several.  Almighty  God. 

Miss  W.  In  order,  then,  to  please  Him,  even  in 
will,  what  help  do  we  need? 

Alfred.  The  help  of  His  grace. 

Miss  W.  In  doing  what,  do  we  ask  that  we  may 
please  Him  in  will  and  deed  ? 

Walter.  In  keeping  His  commandments. 

Miss  W.  In  keeping  His  commandments,  how  can 
we  please  Him  in  will'i 

Edward.  By  keeping  them  with  our  wills. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  willingly  to  keep  them,  and  not  as 
a  burden  laid  upon  us  by  a  hard  master.  But  are  we 
only  to  keep  them  in  will  ? 

Alfred.  No,  in  deed  also. 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  in  deed  V 

Francis.  In  action. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  look  at  St.  Paul's  prayer  for  the 
Hebrews,  chap.  xiii.  20,  21. 

Samuel.  '  Now  the  God  of  peace  .  .  .  make  you 
perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  His  will,  working  in 
you  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  His  sight,  through 
Jesus  Christ.' 

Miss  W.  And  how  can  we  keep  His  command- 
ments so  as  to  follow  Him  in  deed  f 

Alfred.  By  acting  upon  them. 

Miss  W.  Unwillingly? 

Alfred.  No,  willingly. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  we  do  not  please  Him  if  we  keep 
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His  commands  only  in  will,  nor  do  we  please  Him 
when  we  obey  reluctantly.  If  I  bid  you  do  anything, 
boys — for  instance,  to  learn  something  for  me,  and 
you  object,  and  don't  like  doing  it,  and  yet  obey  only 
because  you  think  you  would  be  punished  if  you  did 
not,  do  you  think  your  obedience  gives  me  pleasure? 

*  I  don't  think  it  does,'  said  Charley. 

ARss  W.  No ;  how  do  I  like  you  to  obey  ? 

'  Willingly  and  cheerfully,'  returned  several. 

Miss  W.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  answer 
readily  that  you  will  do  as  I  wish,  and  then  go  away 
and  forget  all  about  it,  or  like  doing  other  things 
better,  is  your  first  ready  willingness  of  any  value  % 

'  No,  ma'am,'  replied  Francis,  with  a  conscious 
blush,  for  this  was  too  much  his  own  way,  willingly 
promising,  and  too  often  forgetting  to  perform. 

Miss  W.  So  it  is  wdth  Almighty  God.  In  keeping 
His  commandments,  you  please  Him  when  you  keep 
them  both  in  '  will  and  deed.'  But  to  do  this,  what 
do  you  require  ? 

All.  The  help  of  His  grace. 

Miss  W,  Why  do  you  require  it  ? 

Francis.  Because,  through  the  w^eakness  of  our 
mortal  nature,  w^e  can  do  no  good  thing  without  His 
help. 

Miss  W.  And  how  do  you  know  tha^.  you  can 
obtain  it  ? 

Alfred.  Because  God  is  the  ^  strength''  of  all  them 
that  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  do  not,  therefore,  boys,  say  this 
Collect  in  Church  without  a  thought  of  its  meaning, 
but  reaUy  ask  God  to  give  you  grace  in  keeping  His 
commandments  to  please  Him  both  in  '  will  and 
deed.'  I  think  you  often  have  the  will  to  keep  His 
commandments  for  a  little  while,  but  you  forget  that 
really  to  please  Him  you  must  do  so  in  deed  also. 

In  a  few  moments  Miss  Walton  said  again,   ^  I 
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find  it  is  not  quite  time  to  close  the  school,  and  as  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  read  to  you  in  the  afternoon,  I  will 
tell  you  a  short  story,  showing  you  that  a  service,  to 
be  perfect,  must  be  done  both  in  will  and  deed.' 

'  Thank  you,  ma'am  !  thank  you  ! '  cried  the  boys, 
shutting  their  books,  and  drawing  their  forms  closer 
to  her,  as  she  bade  them,  so  that  she  might  speak 
low,  and  not  disturb  the  other  classes.  She  then 
began : — 

'  Papa  is  really  going  to  leave  us  alone  for  two 
whole  days,  Roger,'  cried  little  Michael  Graham, 
running  up  to  his  brother,  who  was  kneeling  upon  a 
chair,  looking  out  of  a  parlour  window  into  a  beau- 
tiful garden. 

'  I  know  he  is,'  replied  Roger,  sullenly. 

^Oh!  but  don't  you  like  it?'  asked  Michael,  sur- 
prised by  his  brother's  manner.  '  He  says  we  may 
do  whatever  we  like  while  he's  away.  We  are  to  learn 
no  lessons,  and  we  may  ask  our  cousins,  if  we  like,  to 
play  with  us  sometimes  ;  I  thought  it  would  be  so 
nice  to  do  just  what  we  liked ;  and  papa  won't  be 
away  very  long,  so  we  needn't  feel  sorry  about  that.' 

'  We  mayn't  do  whatever  we  like,  though,'  replied 
Roger ;  '  for  papa  said  we  were  not  to  go  below  the 
cross  path  in  the  garden.  I  wonder  what  fun  there  is 
in  going  into  the  garden  at  all,  if  we  mayn't  do  that  ?' 

'  Why,  what  diiference  can  it  make  ? '  replied 
Michael ;  ^  we  may  go  everywhere  else  in  the  garden, 
and  we  have  the  whole  field  to  play  in,  and  the  yard, 
and  the  hay-loft ;  surely  it  doesn't  matter  about  not 
being  allowed  to  go  just  into  that  part  of  the  garden. 
I  suppose  papa's  afraid  of  our  spoiling  his  new  flowers, 
if  we  played  there.' 

'  You  may  think  it  makes  no  difference,  but  1 
don't.  I  would  rather  play  there  than  in  all  the 
other  places,  and  I  think  it's  too  bad  that  we  are  not 
to  go,'  was  Roger's  reply. 
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*  O,  Roger !  you  oughtn't  to  say  that ;  I'm  sure 
you  oughtn't,'  cried  ^Michael. 

'  How  silly  you  are,  Michael,'  returned  Roger. 
*  There's  no  harm  in  saying  it.  I'm  not  going  to 
play  there,  although  I  say  it.' 

'  I  should  think  not,'  said  Michael.  '  You  would 
hardly  do  the  one  thing  papa  said  we  were  not  to 
do ;  but  I  wouldn't  complain  about  it  either.  Hark ! 
papa's  calling ;  I  suppose  he's  ready  to  go ; '  and 
away  ran  Michael  to  say  good-bye,  followed  more 
slowly  by  Roger. 

^  Well,  boys,'  said  their  papa,  ^  I'm  just  ready  to 
start.  I  hope  you  will  be  good  boys,  and  not  do  any 
thing  which  you  think  I  shouldn't  wish.  I  hope  you 
will  be  happy  while  you  are  your  own  masters,'  he 
said,  laughing.  '  You  think  it  a  fine  thing,  don't 
you  ?  to  be  left  without  any  one  to  control  you.' 

Roger  did  not  answer,  and  Michael,  now  that  he 
saw  his  papa  with  his  coat  and  hat  on,  ready  to  start, 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  left  only  with  ser- 
vants quite  so  much  as  he  did  at  first ;  and  he  began 
to  think  that  two  days  would  be  a  long  time  to  be 
without  his  papa. 

'  O,  papa !  we  would  rather  have  you  with  us,'  he 
replied. 

^Well!  perhaps  you  would,'  returned  his  papa, 
good-naturedly,  '  but  you  must  be  brave.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  back  with  you  safely  in  two  days,  and  then  I 
shall  hear  all  that  you've  been  doing,  and  how  you've 
enjoyed  yourselves.  Look  how  brave  Roger  is,'  he 
said,  seeing  Michael  very  much  inchned  to  cry,  as 
the  gig  drove  up  to  the  door.  Then  kissing  his  two 
little  boys  very  heartily,  and  whispering  *  God  bless 
you ;  be  good  boys,'  he  jumped  into  the  gig,  and  drove 
away. 

The  two  boys  stood  watching  him  as  long  as  he 
was  in  sight,  neither  of  them  feeling  quite  so  happy 
in  their  freedom  as  they  expected. 
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^Well,  young  gentlemen,  Avliat  are  you  going  to 
do  f  said  the  butler,  wanting  to  shut  the  front  door. 

^What  shall  we  do?'  asked  Roger,  entering  the 
house. 

'  Just  what  you  like,'  replied  Michael ;  thinking  at 
the  moment,  '  I  wonder  what  papa  would  like  us 
to  do?' 

Roger  proposed  a  game  of  cricket,  and  they  were 
soon  in  the  field  together ;  but  somehow  Roger  did 
not  seem  happy,  and  one  game  was  changed  for 
another  several  times  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so. 

jSIichael  felt  rather  inclined  to  be  vexed  ;  but  then 
he  thought,  'Papa  would'nt  like  to  think  I  was 
vexed ;  I  will  try  to  do  just  what  he  would  like  while 
he's  away,'  and  therefore  he  humoured  his  brother. 
At  length  Roger  threw  himself  upon  the  grass,  and 
declared  it  was  too  hot  to  do  anything.  He  wished 
he  might  go  into  the  arbour  in  the  garden  to  read ; 
he  would  rather  do  that  than  anything,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  tiresome  order  to  them  not  to  go  below 
the  middle  path.  He  couldn't  conceive  what  harm 
they  could  do  by  going. 

'  You  can  sit  under  the  shade  of  the  laurel  bush 
instead,'  suggested  Michael ;  '  and  if  you  are  going  to 
read,  I'll  go  and  fetch  cousin  Rupert  to  play  with  me.' 

'You  may  do  as  you  like,'  replied  Roger;  and 
away  ran  Michael,  as  happy  and  light-hearted  as  the 
little  birds,  because  he  was  obeying  his  fathers 
wishes  both  in  will  and  deed ;  while  Roger  lay  on 
the  grass,  feeling  vexed  and  discontented  with  every 
thing,  because  he  felt  the  one  prohibition  such  a 
burden.  He  had  no  intention  of  disobeying  the 
command ;  he  knew  he  should  be  punished  if  he  did ; 
but  he  was  most  unwilling  to  submit  to  it,  and  so  all 
his  happiness  was  spoilt. 

But  I  must  not  give  you  the  particulars  of  the 
two  days  (said  Miss  Walton),  it  -will  take  too  long, 
boys.     The  first  hour,  of  which  I  have  told  you,  was 
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a  sample  of  the  rest  of  the  time ;  for  while  Michael 
was  thinking  what  would  please  his  papa,  and  trying 
to  do  it,  Koger  was  continually  grumbling,  and  while 
he  obeyed,  wishing  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  obey. 
At  length  the  hour  arrived  for  their  papa's  return, 
and  Michael  was  at  the  window  a  dozen  times  in  a 
few  minutes  to  look  and  listen  for  the  gig,  but  Roger 
still  felt  unhappy,  he  hardly  knew  why.  He  began 
now  to  think  that  he  should  have  to  go  back  to  his 
lessons  again,  and  be  only  allowed  to  play  at  certain 
hours ;  and  he  wondered  why  he  had  not  enjoyed 
the  two  days  of  liberty  more  than  he  had  done ;  for 
when  he  had  first  heard  of  them  he  thought  it  would 
be  great  fun ;  but  then  he  did  not  know  that  his 
father  was  going  to  forbid  one  part  of  the  garden  to 
them,  and  that  was  what  had  put  him  out  of  temper, 
though  he  would  not  allow  it  to  himself.  At  length 
Michael  cried  out,  'I  hear  a  gig!  I'm  sure  it's 
papa's  gig !'  and  in  a  moment  he  was  on  the  front 
door  steps,  listening  breathlessly,  and  straining  his 
eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse. 

^  Yes !  yes !  it  is  papa,'  he  cried  out,  as  the  gig 
came  into  sight  in  the  distance ;  '  let's  run  to  meet 
him,  Roger;'  and  without  noticing  whether  his 
brother  followed,  he  set  off,  and  was  soon  in  his 
father's  arms,  who  had  got  dowD.  to  meet  his  child 
when  he  saw  him  running  towards  the  gig.  Then 
they  mounted  the  gig  together,  and  di'ove  towards 
the  house. 

'  Where's  Roger  V  asked  his  papa. 

^ I  don't  know;  I  thought  he  was  commg.  loo,' 
replied  Michael.  '  Oh !  we've  been  so  happy,  jiap  i, 
only  we  wanted  you.  I'm  so  glad  you've  come  back 
again.' 

'  What !  are  you  tired  of  being  your  own  master  V 
asked  his  papa. 

*  No,  papa,  but  I  would  rather  have  you,'  returned 
the  little  boy. 
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By  tliis  time  they  had  reached  the  hall-door,  and 
Roger  also  was  soon  in  his  father's  arms.  He  was 
really  glad  to  see  his  papa,  and  yet  he  felt  so  very 
unhappy,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  or  what  was 
the  matter  with  him.  Every  thing  his  father  bade 
him  do  he  obeyed,  but  he  felt  vexed  and  discontented 
about  it,  nor  did  he  join  much  in  the  history  of  the 
last  two  days,  which  eager  Michael  poured  into  his 
father's  ear.  Mr  Graham  noticed  that  there  was 
something  amiss,  for  he  had  learned  to  act  a  mother's 
as  well  as  a  father's  part  to  his  motherless  little 
boys,  and  ere  long  he  thought  he  had  discovered 
the  cause  of  Roger's  unhappiness;  but  he  said 
nothing  to  him  until  bed-time,  when  he  was  always 
accustomed  to  have  a  few  moments'  quiet  talk  with 
each  of  them  alone. 

Michael  had  very  little  of  what  was  wrong  to  tell 
his  father  that  night.  He  told  him  that  he  had  felt 
cross  two  or  three  times,  and  that  he  had  spoken 
saucily  once  to  the  butler,  and  one  or  two  other 
things ;  but  on  the  whole  he  was  able  to  say  he  had 
tried  to  please  his  father  in  his  absence. 

^  I  liked  to  do  what  I  thought  you  would  wish, 
papa.  You  said  we  were  to  do  nothing  you  would'nt 
like,'  were  the  little  boy's  last  words,  as  he  threw  his 
arms  round  his  father's  neck  to  say  good  night,  and 
to  receive  his  parting  blessing. 

It  was  different  when  Roger  came  to  his  papa ; 
he  seemed  at  first  so  reserved  and  constrained  in  all 
he  said. 

'  No,  papa,  I  did  not  disobey  you,'  he  replied  to 
his  father's  question,  whether  he  had  kept  away  from 
the  forbidden  ground.  '  I  never  thought  of  doing 
what  you  told  me  not.' 

^  But  did  you  not  wish  to  do  it,  Roger  ?'  asked  his 
papa,  kindly,  though  gravely.  ^Did  you  not  think 
it  very  hard  that  this  one  command  Avas  laid  upon 
you  ?     And  do  you  not  now  dislike  the  idea  of  again 
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being  obliged  to  submit  to  my  will  ?  You  have  been 
obeying  me  in  deed,  but  have  you  done  so  in  will 
also  ?  Have  you  obe3^ed  all  this  evening  \\4th  good 
wilir 

Roger  looked  into  his  papa's  face  as  he  said  this 
with  unmixed  surprise.  How  could  his  papa  know  ? 
he  thought  to  himself.  What  made  him  think  of 
such  a  thing  ?  And  before  many  minutes  had  passed, 
Roger,  with  many  tears,  had  told  his  papa  all  that 
had  been  passing  in  his  mind  the  last  two  days,  and 
how  very  unhappy  it  had  made  him,  and  that  he 
could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  His 
papa  was  not  angry,  and  did  not  scold  him,  but  very 
gently  and  kindly  he  brought  Roger  to  see  more  and 
more  how  wrong  he  had  been,  and  how  differently 
he  would  have  felt  if  his  obedience  had  been  willing ; 
how  worthless  such  half  obedience  was,  and  how  in 
the  end  he  would  have  learned  to  disobey  in  deed  as 
well  as  in  will,  if  he  had  not  thus  been  brought  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  fault.  Though  Roger's  tears 
were  still  flowing  when  he  left  his  papa  with  his 
nightly  blessing,  he  was  far  less  miserable  than  he 
had  been  through  the  last  two  days ;  and  as  he 
knelt  in  his  own  room  to  say  his  prayers,  he  thought, 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  grief,  '  How  could  I  think  it 
hard  to  obey  such  a  dear,  kind  papa  ?  Oh !  I  will 
never,  never  do  it  again.  I  will  show  how  much  I 
love  him  by  always  trying  to  please  him.' 

'  I  do  not  think,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  this 
story  needs  any  explanation.  You  will  each  see  for 
yourselves,  if  you  choose  to  think,  how  it  teaches 
you  your  duty  towards  God  your  Father,  without 
my  pointing  it  out.'  She  rose  up  as  she  spoke,  and 
stopped  the  lessons  of  the  school,  preparing  the 
children  for  starting  to  Church. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN    ILLUSTRATION   OF   THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OP  FORLEY. 

COLLECT. 

O  Lord,  who  never  failest  to  help  and  govern  them 
rvhom  Thou  dost  bring  up  in  Thy  steadfast  fear  and 
love ;  Keep  us,  roe  beseech  Thee,  under  the  protection 
of  Thy  good  Providence,  and  make  us  to  have  a  per- 
petual fear  and  love  of  Thy  holy  Name ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

*  Miss  Walton  has  got  a  letter  from  Fred  to  read 
to  us,'  said  Francis  to  his  companions,  as  they  were 
going  up  to  her  house  for  their  Sunday  lesson.  ^She 
told  me  yesterday  she  had  heard,  and  that  she  would 
read  some  of  the  letter  to  us  when  we  were  all 
too^ether  this  mornino;.' 

'  How  very  odd,'  returned  George.  ^  I  was  think- 
ing so  much  of  Fred  to-day,  and  wondering  whether 
we  should  ever  hear  anything  of  him.  I  wonder  he 
liked  going  away  all  among  people  he  didn't  know. 
I'm  sure  /  shouldn't  have  liked  it.' 

'  Nobody  ever  thought  you  would,'  replied  Samuel, 
with  a  laugh ;  '  you'll  never  leave  your  mother's  apron- 
string,  I'm  sure.  /  should  lilvc  to  have  gone  there,  I 
know,  and  seen  something  of  the  world.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  would,  Sam,  if  that's  your 
reason  for  wishing  it,'  returned  Edward ;  '  for  his 
mother  told  me  the  other  day  he  was  kept  very 
strict,  and  he  goes  to  Church  every  day,  and  to 
school  as  regularly  as  we  do.' 

'  I'd  manage  to  see  something  in  spite  of  all  that, 
if  I  was  in  his  place.  Why,  you  know,  he  lives  close 
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to  a  large  town,  he  could  surely  run  there  sometimes ; 
I'm  sure  I  would  if  I  was  in  his  place/  said  Samuel 


again. 


^  It's  as  well  you  are  not,  then/  half  whispered 
Charley. 

*  I  suppose  he  does  go  there,  when  his  mistress 
sends  him,'  said  Edgar. 

'  Well !  I  should  think  he  did,'  replied  Samuel ; 
*  perhaps  Charley  wouldn't  if  he  was  Fred.' 

'Perhaps  I  wouldn't,'  returned  Charley,  putting 
his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  beginning  to  whistle; 
and  then  adding,  in  a  moment,  '  I  say,  George,  I 
quite  agree  with  you.  I'd  rather  be  quietly  here, 
walking  up  to  Miss  Walton,  than  in  ever  such  a 
grand  place,  among  people  I  cared  nothing  about.' 

'  George  never  said  that,'  replied  Samuel ;  '  I 
never  heard  him,  at  least.' 

'  But  /  say  it,  and  I  dare  say  he  meant  it — didn't 
you,  George  f  answered  Charley.  '  Come !  let's 
make  haste  ;  the  quarter  of  an  hour  struck  long  ago. 
I'll  bet  I'll  be  at  the  door  first,'  he  continued,  start- 
ing off  to  run,  followed  by  George,  and  Edgar,  and 
one  or  two  others,  the  rest  proceeding  more  de- 
liberately. 

They  found  Miss  Walton  quite  prepared  for  them 
when  they  entered,  with  Alfred  and  Matthew  there 
already  ;  and  by  the  time  she  had  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  them,  the  rest  of  the  class  had  arrived. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  you  promised  to  tell  us  about 
Fred,'  said  Francis. 

'  So  I  did,  Francis,  I  had  forgotten  ;  I  am  glad  you 
reminded  me,'  she  answered.  '  Reach  my  desk  for 
me,  and  I  will  read  you  part  of  his  letter.  He  tells 
me  he  is  very  happy,'  she  continued,  as  she  was  un- 
locking her  desk  ;  *  but  what  pleases  me  more  than 
that,  is  the  account  his  mistress  gives  me  of  him. 
She  says  he  is  a  very  good  boy,  industrious,  obedient, 
and  trustworthy.     One  thing  which  she  says  I  must 
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tell  you :  that  she  is  never  afraid  to  send  him  on  a 
message,  even  into  the  town,  because  he  always 
comes  straight  back  without  loitering  at  all.  I  won- 
der,' said  Miss  Walton,  looking  round  the  circle 
about  her,  *  whether  I  should  hear  as  good  an  ac- 
count of  each  of  you  if  you  were  in  Fred's  place.' 

Samuel  felt  quite  guilty  as  Miss  Walton's  eyes 
met  his,  but  he  said  nothing,  and  she  did  not  pursue 
the  subject,  but  opening  Fred's  letter,  began  to 
read ; — 

' "  I  get  to  like  my  place  more  and  more,  as  I  am  used  to  it. 
Mistress  is  so  very  kind.  She  often  talks  to  me  about  you  and 
Mr  Walton,  and  about  what  I  used  to  learn  at  school ;  and  on 
Sunday  evening  we  all  go  into  the  parlour,  and  she  reads  with 
us,  and  talks  to  us.  I  could  sometimes  fancy  it  was  you  talk- 
ing. She  often  reads  stories  with  us,  and  that  I  do  like.  You 
ask  me  whether  I  get  on  in  my  singing.  Mr  Dale  says  I  do. 
I  sing  regularly  in  Church  every  day  with  the  other  boys.  I 
do  like  going  to  Church  every  day.  At  first  it  seemed  rather 
strange,  but  now  it  wouldn't  seem  natural  without  it.  I  should 
so  like  to  see  all  the  boys.  Will  you  give  my  love  to  them, 
and  tell  them  I'm  happy.  I  wish  Francis  could  get  a  place 
near  me.  He  used  to  wish  to  go  out  to  service.  Will  you 
asl:  Alfred  to  write  to  me,  and  then  I  will  try  and  write  to  him  ; 
but  I've  plenty  to  do,  and  not  much  time  to  write.  Mistress 
gave  me  leave  to  write  this  letter  to  you." 

I  think  that  is  all  which  will  interest  you,  boys,'  said 
Miss  Walton,  closing  the  letter.  '  I  wish,  Alfred, 
you  would  write  to  him.  I  think  it  would  be  good 
for  you  both.' 

'  I  should  like  to  get  a  place  near  him,'  said 
Francis  ;  ^  I  wish  I  could.' 

Miss  Yf  alton  looked  grave  when  Francis  said  this, 
but  did  not  speak  ;  and  Francis  remembered  that  she 
had  said  to  him  a  day  or  two  before,  that  she  should 
be  afraid  to  recommend  him  to  a  place,  he  was  so 
easily  led  wrong. 

Shutting  up  her  desk,  she  continued,  ^  And  now, 
boys,  say  the  Collect ;  it  is  quite  time  we  began  our 
lesson.' 
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^  Whom  do  we  say  God  never  fails  to  help  and 
govern?'  she  asked,  when  each  of  the  boys  had 
repeated  the  Collect. 

Several.  Those  whom  He  brings  up  in  His  stead- 
last  fear  and  love. 

Miss  W.  Can  you  remember  any  examples  of 
those,  who  from  childhood  were  trained  in  God's 
fear  and  love  ? 

'  Timothy,'  said  George. 

Miss  W,  Yes  ;  can  you  repeat  what  St.  Paul  says 
of  him  ? 

George.  '  But  continue  thou  in  the  things  which 
thou  hast  learned,  and  hast  been  assured  of,  knowing 
of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them  ;  and  that  from  a 
child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are 
able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.'  (2  Tim.  iii.  14,  15). 

Miss  W.  Yes,  having  from  a  child  learned  the 
Scriptures,  he  was  assured  of  the  truths  they  con- 
tained ;  and  no  doubt  he  was  made  wise  unto  salva- 
tion, through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  God 
did  not  fail  to  *  help  and  govern'  His  child.  Can 
you  give  me  another  example  ? 

A  Ifred.  Samuel,  who  lived  in  the  temple. 

Miss  W.  You  may  look  at  the  account  of  this,  in 
1  Samuel,  the  first  and  following  chapters. 

The  boys  turned  to  the  place,  and  Miss  Walton 
said,  '  Read  the  24th  verse  of  chap,  i.' 

David.  '  And  when  she  had  weaned  him,  she  took 
him  up  with  her,  ....  and  brought  him  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh ;  and  the  child  was 
young.' 

Miss  W.  Look  again  at  verse  28. 

Matthew,  '  Therefore  also  I  have  lent  him  to  the 
Lord ;  as  long  as  he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  to  the 
Lord.     And  he  worshipped  the  Lord  there.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  thus  early  he  was  given  up  to  God. 
And  now  look  what  is  said  of  him  in  chapter  ii.  26. 
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James.  ^  And  the  child  Samuel  grew  on,  and  was 
in  favour  both  with  the  Lord,  and  also  with  men/ 

Miss  fV,  Who,  are  we  told,  soon  afterwards  ap- 
peared to  him  ? 

Charley.   God  called  him  three  times  out  of  heaven. 

Miss  TV.  Yes  ;  God  revealed  Himself  to  the  child 
dedicated  to  Him.     Once  more  look  at  chap.  iii.  19. 

Walter.  '  And  Samuel  grew,  and  the  Lord  ivas  luith 
Am.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  all  through  his  long  life  it  is 
plain  that  in  all  his  ways  and  thoughts  he  was  under 
God's  help  and  government ;  so  that  he  was  not  only 
able  to  walk  'the  good  and  the -right  way'  himself, 
but  to  teach  it  also  to  others.  (See  1  Sam.  xii.  23.) 
We  have  now  considered  two  examples  of  those 
whom  God  vouchsafed  to  bring  up  in  His  fear  and 
love  in  past  times.  For  whom  does  He  do  the  same 
thing  now  ? 

Several.  For  all  Christians. 

Miss  W.  Hather  all  instructed  Christians.  There 
are,  unhappily,  in  our  large  towns,  many  who, 
although  baptized  into  the  household  of  God,  are 
never  instructed  in  the  way  of  holiness,  in  the  love 
and  fear  of  God.     Is  it  so  here,  boys  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,  we  are  taught,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  you  ought  to  thank  God  that  you 
are  not  left  in  ignorance,  like  thousands  of  your 
fellow-Christians.  Who  is  it  that  has  shown  you 
this  mercy  ? 

'  God,'  the  boys  again  replied. 

Miss  W.  It  is  of  His  peculiar  mercy  that  any 
should  be  chosen  to  be  made  His  children,  and  then 
granted  the  knowledge  of  their  Father.  God  has 
shown  this  mercy  to  you,  boys  ;  but — think  :  what 
does  our  Saviour  say  of  those  to  whom  much  is 
given. 

Edioard.  *  To  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him 
shall  he  much  required.^  (St.  Luke,  xii.  48.) 
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Miss  W.  Remember  this,  boys ;  much  will  he  re- 
quired of  you,  for  much  God  has  given  you;  and 
much  more  He  will  give  you,  if  you  rightly  use  His 
present  gifts.  AYhat  has  our  Saviour  said  again 
about  this  in  St.  Matt.  xxv.  29? 

Samuel.  '  For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance.' 

Miss  W.  Therefore  we  say  in  the  Collect  that 
those  whom  God  vouchsafes  to  bring  up  in  His  fear 
and  love  He  will  not  fail  to —  ? 

^  Help  and  govern,'  the  boys  replied. 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  govern  f 

Francis.  To  rule: 

Miss  W.  Rather  to  direct,  or  to  enable  them  to 
walk  by  rule.     How  does  God  do  this  ? 

Edward.  By  giving  commandments,  and  helping 
us  to  keep  them. 

Miss  fV.  God,  then  (having  in  mercy  caused  you  to 
be  trained  in  His  fear  and  love),  will  not  on  His  part 
fail  to  ^  help  and  govern'  you,  to  direct  or  enable 
you  to  walk  straight ;  if  you  will  not,  on  your  part, 
refuse  His  guidance.  Look  what  He  promises  in 
Isaiah,  xxx.  21. 

Edgar.  '  And  thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  behind 
thee,  saying.  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye 
turn  to  the  right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left.' 

Miss  W.  We  may,  therefore,  suitably  begin  our 
prayer  by  saying —  ? 

'  O  Lord,  who  never  failest  to  help  and  govern  them 
whom  Thou  dost  bring  up  in  Thy  steadfast  fear  and 
love,'  the  boys  repeated. 

Miss  W.  I  vdll  tell  you  a  story  in  the  afternoon, 
boys,  which  I  think  will  help  you  to  understand  and 
remember  this  Collect.  It  would  take  me  too  long  a 
time  this  morning.  We  have  now  (she  continued) 
considered  the  introduction,  let  us  go  on  to  the 
petition,  which  is  twofold.  What  do  we  first 
pray  ? 
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AIL  ^  Keep  us  under  the  protection  of  Thy  good 
Providence.' 

Miss  W,  When  a  knight  of  olden  times  was 
attacked,  upon  what  did  he  receive  the  darts  and 
thrusts  of  his  enemy? 

Several,  Upon  his  shield. 

Miss  fV,  Was  he  then  hurt  ? 

Francis.  No,  his  shield  defended  him. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  under  his  shield  he  was  defended. 
Under  what  do  we  pray  to  be  kept  ? 

Alfred.  Under  the  protection  of  God's  good  Pro- 
vidence. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  or  as  we  might  say,  keep  us  de- 
fended under  the  shield  of  Thy  good  Providence. 
What  does  Providence  mean? 

*  Does  it  not  mean  care  ?'  asked  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Care,  or  careful  watch.  What  does  a 
mother  keep  over  a  little  child,  just  beginning  to  run 
alone  ? 

All.  A  careful  watch. 

Miss  W.  And  if  any  danger  approached  the  child, 
what  would  she  instantly  do  I 

Several.  Run  and  save  the  child. 

Miss  W.  And  if  the  child  wishes  to  touch  what 
would  hurt  it,  or  to  go  into  places  of  danger,  what 
would  the  mother  do  ? 

Several.  Prevent  it. 

Miss  W,  Exactly.  In  like  manner  we  pray  that 
we  may  be  ^kept  and  defended  under  the  shield  of 
God's  good  Providence.'  When  danger  approaches, 
what  will  He  do  ? 

'  Defend  us  against  it,'  said  Francis. 

*  Plelp  us,'  said  some  others. 

Miss  W.  And  if  we  are  inclined  to  go  wrong.  He 
will  be  at  hand  to  direct  or  govern  us,  and  so  keep  us 
in  the  right  way. 

'  That  is  what  is  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  Col- 
lect,' said  Charley. 
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Miss  W,  Yes,  Charley;  God  helps  and  governs 
us  when,  as  we  pray,  He  keeps  us  under  the  protec- 
tion of  His  good  Providence.  Now,  what  is  the 
second  thing  we  pray  for  ? 

All.  '  Make  us  to  have  a  perpetual  fear  and  love  of 
Thy  holy  Name.' 

Miss  W.  This,  again,  is  connected  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Collect.  God  will  help  and  govern — 
whom? 

Several.  Those  whom  He  brings  up  in  His  stead- 
fast '  fear  and  love.' 

Miss  W.  Therefore  what  do  we  pray  ? 

Charley.  '  Make  us  to  have  a  perpetual  "  fear  and 
love"  of  Thy  Name.' 

Miss  W.  We,  then,  boys,  whom  God  has  vouch- 
safed to  train  in  His  fear  and  love,  must  use  this  peti- 
tion for  a  continuance  and  increase  of  these  graces. 
Do  we  ask  for  one  more  than  the  other  ? 

Alfred.  No,  we  ask  for  both  alike,  both  ^fear  and 
love.' 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  and  we  have  an  equal  need  of  both. 
What  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ? 

George.  The  fear  of  the  Lord.  (See  Ps.  cxi.  10.) 

Miss  W.  And  what  does  Job  say  like  this  % 

Edward,  '  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom.' 
(Job,  xxviii.  28.) 

Miss  W.  Again ;  what  do  you  learn  about  it  in 
the  Catechism? 

Matthew.  '  My  duty  towards  God  is  to  believe  in 
Him,  to  fear  Him,  and  to  love  Him.' 

Miss  W.  If  we  fear  God  as  we  ought,  what  shall 
we  be  most  afraid  of? 

'  Grieving  Him,'  said  Charley. 

*  His  displeasure,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  we  shall  fear  His  displeasure  more 
than  anything — fear  to  grieve  and  offend  Him  ;  but 
something  besides  the  fear  of  His  Name  we  ask  for. 
What  is  it? 
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Alfred,  The  love  of  His  Name. 

Miss  W.  Who  are  those  who  fear  without  loving  ? 

George,  The  devils,  they  *  believe  and  tremble.^ 

Miss  W,  Is  this  the  fear  we  pray  for  ? 

Edward.  No ;  we  pray  for  fear  and  love. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  love  in  which  wisdom  is  made  per- 
fect.    Look  at  1  St.  John,  iv.  16  and  18. 

James.  '  God  is  love  ;    and  he  that  divelleth  in  love 

dwelleth  in  God.,  and  God  m  liim There  is  no 

fear  in  love  ;  but  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.' 

Miss  W.  Will  our  love  be  thus  perfect  while  we 
are  upon  earth  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  What,  therefore,  must  be  mixed  with  love? 

Several.  Fear. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  fear^  which  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  must  lead  us  on  to  love,  the  'perfection  of 
wisdom,  for  ^  God  is  love.'  When  do  we  hope  that 
our  love  will  be  perfect  ? 

'  When  we  come  to  heaven,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes;  then  shaU  we  love  without  fear; 
but  while  we  are  upon  earth,  inclined  to  evil,  we  must 
fear  as  well  as  love.  What  do  we  pray  that  we  may 
fear  and  love  '•' 

All.  God's  holy  Name. 

Miss  W.  When  we  speak  of  God's  holy  Name  in 
this  way,  we  mean  the  revelation  of  Himself  as  He  is. 
How  did  God  reveal  Himself  to  Moses  at  the  burn- 
ing bush?  (Exodus,  iii.  6.) 

Samuel.  '  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob. 
And  Moses  hid  his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon 

Miss  W.  What,  then,  did  the  revelation  of  Himself 
as  God  only,  make  Moses  do  ? 

Several.  Tremble,  and  not  dare  to  behold. 

Miss  W.  But  how  has  He  revealed  Himself  to  us 
in  later  days  ? 

X  5  , 
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;    George.  By  His  Son. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  He  has  given  us  the  Name  of  Jesusy 
revealing  to  us  in  that  His  love  and  tender  mercy. 
We  therefore  not  only  fear  His  Name,  but — 

'  Love  it/  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  we  have  not,  however,  time  to-day 
to  speak  about  the  love  of  His  Name.  I  will  rather 
say  a  few  words  about  fearing  it.  How  shall  we  show 
that  we  fear  it  %  What  doos  the  third  commandment 
teach  you  ? 

All.  '  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  Name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain :  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  His  Name  in  vain.' 

Miss  W.  If  we  fear  His  Name,  then,  how  shall  we 
use  it  ? 

Alfred.  Reverently. 

Miss  W.  Shall  we  dare  to  bring  it  into  common 
discourse,  or  to  strengthen  our  assertions  by  it  ? 

Alfred.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  We  shall  fear  to  do  that — why  % 

Edward,  Because  '  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  His  Name  in  vain.' 

3Iiss  W.  But  do  we  only  take  it  in  vain  when  we 
swear  by  it  ? 

Francis.  No,  ma'am;  whenever  we  use  it  carelessly. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  boys,  you  can  answer  me  this  ques- 
tion, and  yet  how  little  you  act  upon  your  knowledge ! 
how  often  do  you  play  while  you  are  using  that  holy 
Name,  both  in  Church  and  at' school !  how  often  do 
you  bend  your  knees  in  prayer  to  Him  and  let  your 
thoughts  be  far  away  from  your  words !  God  will 
not  hold  you  guiltless,  boys,  if  you  thus  take  Hia 
holy  Name  in  vain.  You  have  been  made  His  children 
in  Holy  Baptism.  You  have  been  trained  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  Him.  Much  has  been  given  you,  much 
will  be  required  of  you.  Say  this  prayer,  then, 
heartily.  Pray  to  God  to  keep  you  under  the  pro- 
tection of  His  good  Providence,  and  make  you  to 
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have  a  perpetual  fear  and  love  of  His  holy  Name,  and 
endeavour  yourselves  always  to  use  with  careful 
reverence  His  holy  Name. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  again  came  up  to  Miss 
Walton's  house  for  their  lesson,  and  not  forgetting 
her  promise,  she  told  them  the  following  story  of 

WIDOW  PEACE. 

Before  Mr  Walton  and  I  came  to. reside  here,  boys 
(she  said),  we  lived  for  a  short  time  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing town,  where  there  was  little  to  be  seen  but 
huge  red  brick  buildings  full  of  small  windows  (so 
covered  with  smuts  and  dirt  that  the  light  could 
scarcely  penetrate  through  them),  and  tall  chimneys 
vomiting  smoke.  Some  of  these  great  buildings 
were  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  others  for  the 
spinning  of  silk  ;  and  as  you  walked  along  the  narrow 
streets  you  could  hear  the  whizzing  of  the  wheels, 
mingled  with  the  many  voices  of  those  who  toiled 
within.  At  dinner-hour,  and  again  in  the  evening, 
you  might  see  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  pouring  out  of  the  narrow  door- 
ways. The  men  and  women  with  pale  and  haggard 
faces,  and  the  cliildren  with  an  old  look  about  them 
which  was  quite  painful  to  witness.  It  was  hardly 
possible  to  be  near  at  such  a  time  and  not  be  shocked 
at  the  sound  of  rude  unholy  jests,  fearful  oaths,  and 
the  holy  name  of  God  taken  in  vain. 

Mr  Walton  and  I  went  together  to  pay  our  first 
visits  to  the  houses  of  these  poor  people.  I  call  them 
poor,  not  because  they  were  especially  poor  in  this 
world's  goods,  but  because  they  were  so  miserably 
instructed — many  of  them  not  even  baptized,  and 
those  who  were,  ignorant  of  their  high  calling.  Many 
times  we  came  in  from  our  round  of  visits  sick  at 
heart,  and  downcast,  by  reason  of  the  misery  we 
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encountered,  and  the  fearful  ignorance  which  seemed 
to  prevail. 

One  day,  however,  after  spending  an  hour  or  two 
in  these  hopeless  visits,  we  turned  round  to  bend  our 
steps  homew^ard,  taking  a  different  street  from  the 
one  we  had  come  along.  Mr  Walton  was  just  saying 
he  hardly  knew  where  to  begin,  and  what  to  do  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  when  the  door  of  the  house 
we  were  passing  opened,  and  a  clean-looking  woman 
said,  with  a  curtsey,  '  Please,  sir,  would  you  be 
kind  enough  to  walk  in  and  see  Widow  Peace;  she 
told  me  to  ask  you  the  first  time  I  saw  you  passing.' 

*^Iost  willingly,'  returned  Mr  Walton,  quite  cheered 
with  the  neat  appearance  of  the  woman,  and  her 
pleasant  voice.  We  entered  together,  and  found  the 
house  within  almost  as  clean  as  a  cottao-e  in  the 
country,  and  very  comfortable.  There  was  a  bright 
fire  blazing,  and  a  flagged  floor  well  scoured  and 
rubbed  with  white  stone.  The  tables  and  chairs,  too, 
were  all  bright,  and  an  eight-day  clock  stood  in  one 
corner,  its  companionable  tick-tick  perpetually  sound- 
ing. By  the  fire-side  stood  a  cradle  in  which  lay  a 
sickly-looking  boy.  I  was  going  to  speak  to  him, 
when  the  mother,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  interposed, 
saying,  ^Ah,  ma'am,  he  can't  understand  you.  He 
was  seven  years  old,  ma'am,  last  Martinmas,  but  he's 
never  set  a  foot  to  the  ground,  and  has  no  more  sense 
than  a  baby.  It's  a  sad  trial,  ma'am,'  she  continued  ; 
and  then  hurriedly  wiping  away  her  tears,  added, '  I'll 
go  and  tell  my  mother  you  are  here,  if  you  please, 
sir,'  and  went  up  stairs. 

Widow  Peace  sent  down  word  she  w^ould  be  glad 
to  see  ^Ii'  Walton,  begging  me  to  go  up  also.  I  was 
really  glad  to  do  so,  and  followed  my  brother,  being 
again  struck  with  the  neat  cleanliness  of  all  around, 
so  unlike  anything  I  had  seen  in  the  place  before. 

The  moment  we  entered  the  bed-room  the  old 
woman  stretched  out  her  hands  to  us,  and  taking 
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one  of  ours  In  each  of  her's,  she  said, '  You  are  welcome 
among  us,  sir ;  and  you,  ma'am,  too ;  may  God  be 
with  you  in  all  your  labours,  and  prosper  the  work 
of  your  hands.' 

You  may  be  sure,  boys,  such  words  were  cheering 
to  us  ;  indeed,  they  were  far  more  than  cheering, 
they  were  really  valuable,  as  coming  from  an  aged 
saint.  I  wish  I  could  rightly  describe  her  to  you. 
She  was  of  a  great  age,  and  her  white  hair  was  visible 
from  under  her  close  cap.  There  was  a  little  colour 
on  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  had  the  most  loving 
expression.  She  sat  propped  up  in  bed,  and  near 
her  lay  a  large  Bible  and  Prayer-Book,  for,  notwith- 
standing her  age,  she  could  see  to  read  a  little,  and  her 
hearing  was  perfect.  Calm  peace  was  written  on  her 
countenance,  and  her  smile  was  one  of  the  sweetest 
I  ever  saw  ;  the  sound  of  her  voice,  too,  was  musical, 
and  as  I  stood  there  and  looked  at  her,  it  seemed  to  me 
she  was  almost  fit  for  heaven  without  any  more  change. 

But  I  am  making  my  story  too  long,  boys ;  I  must 
hurry  on.  This  was  my  first  visit  to  Widow  Peace, 
but  it  was  very  far  from  being  the  last.  Many  is  the 
hour  I  have  sat  by  her  bed-side,  always  finding  her 
the  same,  and  always  feeling  better  for  having  lis- 
tened to  her  conversation.  Whenever  I  was  pecu- 
liarly cast  down  by  ill  success  in  the  schools,  or  among 
the  poor,  I  used  to  try  and  steal  to  her  bed-side  for 
counsel  and  comfort ;  for  one  remarkable  point  about 
her  was,  the  warm  interest  she  took  in  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  her  fellow  town's-people. 
The  sick  she  always  inquired  after;  the  success  of 
the  schools  she  was  anxious  about,  and  rejoiced  when 
she  heard  of  any  improvement.  The  setting-up  of 
the  evening  schools  especially  pleased  her,  and  she 
never  forgot  to  inquire  about  them.  But  she  showed 
more  than  mere  interest ;  she  did  what  she  could  to 
assist.  She  daily  prayed  for  a  blessing  upon  them. 
No  one  seemed  forgotten  in  her  prayers.    While  her 
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neighbours  were  busy  over  their  worldly  occu- 
pations, while  the  children  were  thoughtless,  and  too 
many  of  the  sick  impenitent,  she  spent  her  time,  as 
she  lay  alone  on  her  sick-bed,  in  praying  for  them. 
If  casual  visitors  went  in  to  see  Mrs  Peace,  they  were 
ever  aftenvards  remembered  kindly,  and  some  good 
wishes  expressed  for  them,  some  kind  inquiries  made 
about  them.  It  was  indeed  wonderful  to  see  one, 
really  in  heart  and  mind  in  heaven,  so  full  of  love  for 
her  fellow-Christians  on  earth. 

Sometimes,  Avhen  I  used  to  say  '  How  are  you  to- 
day, Mrs  Peace  ? '  she  would  answer,  '  Very  weak, 
ma'am,  very  weak ;  I  shall  be  glad  when  God  calls 
me  home,  but  I'm  willing  to  wait  His  time;  He 
knows  what  is  best.' 
.  '  Have  you  been  able  to  read  to-day  ? '  I  would  say. 

^  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  read  a  little,  thank  God  that 
my  eyesight  is  so  good.' 

If  the  sun  was  bright,  and  shone  into  the  window, 
she  rejoiced  in  it,  and  thanked  God  for  it.  Her  life 
seemed  a  continual  act  of  thanksgiving  and  love. 

When  I  had  known  her  for  some  months,  and  had 
become  acquainted  with  her  family,  both  children 
and  grandchildren  (I  think  she  had  about  fifty  grand- 
children, though  they  were  not  all  living  in  the  town, 
and  I  only  knew  those  who  were),  I  said  to  her 
one  day,  '  I  should  so  like  to  hear  your  history, 
Widow  Peace ;  would  you  mind  telling  it  to  me  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no,  ma'am,  I  have  no  objection ;  but  there's 
not  much  in  my  life  to  interest  you.  I  have  always 
lived  in  this  same  house,  ma'am,  and  seen  few 
changes.  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  looking 
back  upon  my  past  life,  and  much  to  be  humbled  for. 
God  has  been  very  good  to  me,  but  I  have  not 
served  Him  as  I  ought.' 

I  told  her  I  was  sure  her  account  would  interest 
me,  and  she  began  by  saying — 

'  Well,  ma'am,  as  I  said,  my  father  and  mother 
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lived  in  this  house ;  and  in  this  house  I  was  born.  I 
was  one  of  a  number  of  children,  some  older  and 
some  younger  than  myself.  My  mother  was  what  is 
called  very  strict ;  she  never  would  allow  us  children 
to  play  in  the  streets,  or  be  out  late  at  night,  and 
she  made  a  point  of  our  being  regular  at  school. 
Schools  were  not  so  plentiful  then,  ma'am,  as  they 
are  now,  and  we  had  to  pay  much  more  for  being 
taught.  I  often  think  how  thankful  my  mother 
would  have  been  for  such  schools  as  there  are  now. 
It  was  sometimes  hard  work  for  her  to  earn  money 
enough  to  pay  our  schooling,  but  she  would  deny 
herself  anything  rather  than  take  us  away  from 
school,  and  often  have  I  felt  thankful  to  her  for  it 
since,  though  then  I  did  not  know  the  value  of 
learning.  There  were  no  Sunday-schools  in  my 
young  days,  but  my  father  and  mother  took  us  all 
regularly  to  Church  twice  a  day,  and  at  one  time  the 
clergyman  used  to  catechise  the  children  after  the 
second  lesson,  and  my  mother  made  us  all  stand  up 
to  be  taught,  telling  us  that  it  was  a  great  thing  for 
the  parson  to  teach  us,  and  we  must  mind  all  he  said. 
Well,  I  remember  her  punishing  me  once,  when  we 
returned  home,  because  I  had  been  playing  with  my 
book  instead  of  minding  what  the  parson  was  saying, 
and  I  thank  her  for  it,  now,  ma'am ;  I  don't  think  I 
ever  ventured  to  play  again.  In  the  evenings  father 
used  to  ask  us  over  what  we  had  heard  in  Church,  or 
been  taught  in  the  Catechising,  and  hear  us  read 
chapters  in  the  Bible,  verse  by  verse.  I  believe  we 
all  enjoyed  Sunday  evening,  for  it  was  the  only  time 
we  saw  much  of  our  father.  On  week-days  he  was 
at  work  at  his  loom  late  and  early.  If  any  of  us  had 
been  naughty,  or  inattentive  at  Church,  we  were  not 
allowed  to  join  in  the  reading,  and  this,  I  assure  you, 
ma'am,  was  no  little  punishment.  But  I  shall  tire 
you,  ma'am,  with  these  particulars.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  recall  those  days  gone  by,  and  then  to  look 
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forward  to  the  hope  of  joining  my  parents  in  that 
world  where  we  shall  never  part  again.' 

I  assured  her  it  could  not  be  a  greater  pleasure  to 
her  to  tell  than  it  was  to  me  to  listen,  and  she  again 
proceeded : — 

'  As  we  grew  up,  my  brothers  were  put  to  different 
trades,  and  my  elder  sisters  went  out  to  service. 
My  mother  never  would  consent  to  our  working  at 
the  mills.  She  used  to  say  in  answer  to  her  neigh- 
bours, "All  you  say  is  very  true;  you  are  better  off 
than  we  are ;  your  children  earn  money,  and  are 
taken  off  your  hands,  and  this  world  prospers  with 
you ;  but  I  value  my  children's  souls  more  than  their 
bodies ;  I  will  not  endanger  their  souls  by  sending 
them  into  such  dens  of  wickedness."  I  used  to 
wonder  at  my  mother,  and  half  envy  the  gaily-dressed 
girls  who  worked  at  the  mills.  It  was  true  that  any 
family  where  the  children  were  sent  to  the  manufac- 
tories, earned  far  more  than  my  father  and  one 
brother  could  by  working  at  home,  and  I  used,  in  my 
foolish  young  heart,  to  think  mother  was  very  silly 
not  to  let  us  work  at  the  mills ;  not  that  I  much 
fancied  the  look  of  the  places,  but  I  used  to  think  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  earn  money,  and  be  inde- 
pendent. Now,  ma'am,  as  I  lie  here,  I  thank  God 
for  not  allowing  these  wrong  wishes  to  be  gratified. 
I  was  a  foolish  young  thing  then,  and  knew  not  my 
own  weakness,  nor  the  exceeding  wickedness  which 
went  on  within  those  walls.  Thank  God,  I  don't 
know  the  evil  now  by  experience,  only  by  the  sad 
instances  I  have  seen  of  the  ruin  of  hundreds  about 
me.  My  mother  was  laughed  at  by  her  neighbours, 
and  called  a  Methodist,  and  many  foolish  things,  and 
my  father  did  not  escape.  They,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  care  about  it,  but  it  used  to  make  me  very 
angry.  I  did  not  then  know  what  a  Methodist 
meant,  ma'am,  but  I  thought  it  was  something  very 
bad.     I  don't  suppose  the  people  themselves  knew^ 
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for  my  parents  always  went  to  Church,  and  taught 
us  to  do  the  same ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  never 
even  entered  the  walls  of  any  other  place  of  worship. 
My  mother  used  to  say  we  had  been  baptized  in  the 
Church,  and  that  it  was  our  duty  to  live  and  die  in  it.' 

'  And  do  you  think  the  same  still  ?'  I  asked. 

*  Why,  yes,  ma'am,'  she  replied,  ^  how  can  I  think 
otherwise  ?  I  know  that  God  has  been  good  to  me 
in  the  Church.  It  was  His  doing  that  I  w^as  bap- 
tized, and  trained  in  her  ways,  and  He  has  ever 
since  guided  and  directed  me  by  her  teaching,  and 
permitted  me  to  partake  of  my  Saviour's  Body  and 
Blood  at  her  altar ;  and  within  her  consecrated 
ground,  if  it  please  God,  I  hope  to  lie.  I  know 
little  of  what  others  teach,  but  I  know  we  can't  go 
two  ways  at  once — we  can't  follow  two  teachers  at 
once ;  and  I  have  ever  found  the  Church's  teaching 
and  way  the  best  for  me,  so  I  have  not  troubled 
myself  about  others.' 

When  she  said  this,  boys,  I  could  not  help  recall- 
ing the  words  of  the  Collect  which  you  have  said  to 
me  to-day,  and  I  thought  that  she  was  an  instance  of 
one  whom  God  had  vouchsafed  to  bring  up  in  His 
steadfast  fear  and  love,  and  keeping  her  under  the  pro- 
tection of  His  good  Providence,  had  been  her  Guide 
and  Helper,  leading  her  to  the  perpetual  fear  and  love 
of  His  holy  Name.  I  quoted  the  words  of  the  Collect 
to  her,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  forget  her 
manner  while  she  took  my  hand,  and  looking  affec- 
tionately at  me,  said — ^  Oh !  ma'am,  that  Collect 
recalls  so  much.  It  was  the  last  I  ever  said  to  my 
dear  mother.  The  last  Sunday  of  her  life  was  the 
second  Sunday  after  Trinity.  We  had  all  been  to 
Church  together,  and  in  the  evening,  as  usual,  were 
talking  over  the  services  of  the  day.  She  asked  us 
to  say  the  Collect,  and  I  stood  up  and  repeated  it ; 
and  then  she  said  so  solemnly,  more  so  than  usual, 
I  thought,  even  then,  "  My  children,  I  have  tried  to 
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bring  you  up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God ;  take 
heed  that  you  ever  continue  to  walk  in  the  way 
which  you  have  been  taught,  then  will  God  never 
fail  to  help  and  govern  you.  Add  this  Collect,  my 
dear  children,  from  this  day  forward,  to  your  daily 
prayers,  and  may  God  ever  keep  you  under  His 
good  Providence,  and  make  you  to  have  a  perpetual 
fear  and  love  of  His  holy  Name."  She  had  hardly 
said  this,  ma'am,  when  she  complained  of  her  head, 
and  before  another  Sunday  she  was  laid  for  her  long 
rest  in  the  grave.  You  may  be  sure  that  all  of  us 
who  heard  these,  almost  her  last  words,  minded  them, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  present,  have  said  this 
Collect  in  our  morning  and  evening  prayers.'  The 
tears  ran  down  the  old  woman's  face  as  she  said  this, 
and  for  some  few  moments  she  did  not  proceed.  At 
length  she  said,  '  God  has  never  failed  me,  ma'am, 
from  that  day  to  the  present,  but  He  has  helped  me 
in  trouble  and  guided  me  in  difficulty,  and  under  the 
protection  of  His  good  Providence  I  still  trust  to 
reach  my  journey's  end  in  safety.' 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  she  said  this,  that  she  looked 
weary  with  so  much  talking.  So  I  rose  up,  saying, 
'  I  will  hear  the  end  of  your  story  another  day, 
Widow  Peace  ;  you  are  tired  now.' 

'  Thank  you,  ma'  am,'  she  replied ;  and  I  took  my 
leave. 

*  I  think,  boys,  I  have  told  you  enough  also,'  said 
]\iiss  Walton.     "  It  is  getting  quite  late.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  Charley,  '  but  we  like  so  to 
hear  the  story.  Why  did  you  never  tell  it  to  us  before?' 

'  I  hardly  know,  Charley,'  said  Miss  Walton, 
smiling.  '  It  never  came  into  my  mind  to  tell  you, 
I  suppose.  But  hark !  Mr  Walton  is  calling  me. 
You  must  go  quickly.' 
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STOEIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN   ILLUSTRATION   OF  THE    COLLECTS; 

OR  A  TEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLET. 

C^e  C5irU  ^unUag  after  Criniti). 

COLLECT. 

0  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  mercifully  to  hear  us ;  and 
grant  that  we,  to  whom  Thou  hast  given  an  hearty 
desire  to  pray,  may  hy  Thy  mighty  aid  he  defended 
and  comforted  in  all  dangers  and  adversities ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Little  Alfred  Mason,  as  I  told  you,  had  always  been 
a  very  merry-hearted  boy,  but  at  one  time  also 
thoughtlessly  wild,  his  high  spirits  being  completely 
unchecked,  and  frequently  leading  him  into  sin  ;  and 

1  promised  to  tell  you  how  he  came  to  be  so  different 
when  he  appears  as  one  of  the  first-class  boys  of 
Forley. 

He  was  one  of  a  large  family.  Several  brothers 
and  sisters  were  grown  up  when  he  was  still  quite  a 
child,  and  below  him  there  were  two  little  boys,  and 
the  baby  Fanny.  The  whole  family  were  blessed 
with  high  spirits,  active  minds,  and  affectionate 
hearts.  I  say  blessed  with  them,  for  surely  high 
spirits  and  a  cheerful  temper  are  the  gift  of  God,  to 
be  used  for  His  glory  ;  and  if  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  law  of  Christ,  are  a  help  to  those  who  possess 
them  in  their  journey  through  this  world.  They  may 
bring  pecuhar  temptations,  but  they  also  furnish  that 
wherewith  to  overcome  them,  by  the  preventing 
and  restraining  grace  of  God.  Thus  thought  Miss 
Walton  when  first  she  knew  Httle  Alfred  Mason. 

She  had  been  some  time  at  Forley  before  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  him,  as  he  attended  the  neigh- 
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bouring  town  school,  instead  of  the  one  at  Forley  ; 
his  mother  having  the  idea  that  he  was  too  wild  a  boy 
for  a  mistress  to  control.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  his 
own  way  at  home,  and  being  in  perpetual  mischief, 
his  mother  thought  he  would  be  the  same  everywhere 
except  under  the  rule  of  the  severe  master  in  the 
town  school.  To  him,  therefore,  he  was  sent,  but  to 
no  purpose  ;  for  his  high  spirits  were  continually  get- 
ting him  into  disgrace,  and  the  perpetual  caning 
seemed  to  do  him  no  good.  At  length  he  begged 
hard  that  he  might  attend  the  Forley  school,  and 
gaining  the  consent  of  his  mother,  appeared  one  Sun- 
day morning  at  Mr  Walton's  house,  venturing  him- 
self to  ask  leave  of  admission.  Miss  Walton  was 
present  when  he  spoke  to  her  brother,  and  was 
instantly  struck  by  his  merry,  sparkling  countenance, 
large  blue  eyes,  and  pretty  curly  hair ;  and  she  felt 
surprised  when  she  saw  Mr  Walton  hesitate  before 
giving  his  consent.  At  length  he  said,  ^  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say,  Alfred ;  I  fear  your  brothers  are 
very  wild  and  careless.  I  never  see  them  at  Church, 
and  I  know  they  stand  a  great  deal  about  at  the 
street  corner,  insulting  the  passers-by  ;  I  hear  also 
that  you  are  following  their  bad  example,  and  give  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  at  school.' 

A  blush  overspread  the  little  fellow's  face  as  Mr 
Walton  said  this,  and  he  replied,  '  Please,  sir,  I  loill 
try  to  be  a  good  boy  if  you'll  only  let  me  come.  Oh  ! 
do  say  I  may  come !'  while  he  looked  up  into  ^ir 
Walton's  face  with  such  a  bright  intreating  smile, 
that  Miss  Walton  could  no  longer  resist  speaking. 

'  Try  him  for  a  little  while,'  she  said  to  her  brother  ; 
'  I  think  he  looks  as  if  he  intends  to  be  a  good  boy. 
He  must  not  suffer  for  his  brothers'  faults.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  returned  Mr  Walton,  '  if  he  will 
not  follow  their  bad  example.'  And  then,  turning 
to  Alfred,  he  said,  '  Well !  my  boy,  I  will  try  you. 
If  I  find  you  take  pains,  and  do  not  wilfully  give  the 
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mistress  trouble,  I  shall  be  very .  glad  to  see  you  at 
school.'  He  then  sat  down  and  wrote  an  order  for 
Alfred's  admittance,  and  handing  it  to  him,  said, 
^  Remember,  you  must  try  and  be  a  good,  quiet  little 
boy." 

'  Yes,  sir,'  he  replied  ;  and  being  too  much  over- 
joyed to  express  his  thanks,  he  took  the  paper,  and 
dashing  out  of  the  house,  ran  down  the  hill  at  fearful 
speed. 

Miss  Walton,  on  examining  him,  found  him  quite 
fit  to  enter  her  class,  so  that  he  took  his  place  at 
once  among  the  first-class  boys. 

For  many  Sundays  the  novelty  of  being  taught  by 
a  lady  made  him  very  careful,  and  Miss  Walton  found 
him  no  more  trouble  than  many  of  the  other  boys. 
In  the  daily  school,  too,  he  really  tried  to  be  attentive, 
so  that  Miss  Tule  declared  she  had  no  complaints  to 
make  of  him  ;  and  both  Mr  Walton  and  his  sister 
began  to  think  he  had  been  quite  misrepresented, 
and  was  particularly  quiet,  instead  of  wild.  At 
length,  however,  his  natural  temper  began  to  show 
itself,  and  many  pranks  he  played,  even  during 
school-hours,  bringing  himself  into  sad  disgrace.  His 
funny  speeches  and  odd  looks  tempted  the  other 
children  to  be  inattentive  also,  and  they  often  could 
not  restrain  a  lau2;h  in  the  midst  of  their  lesson.  Of 
course  this  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  on,  and  Miss 
Tule  frequently  punished  him,  after  which  he  would 
for  awhile  behave  better,  fearing  lest  she  should  com- 
plain to  Mr  Walton. 

On  Sunday,  too,  he  was  not  nearly  so  reverent  and 
careful  as  at  first,  and  Miss  Walton  had  to  speak  to 
him  continually,  and  sometimes  to  scold  him ;  but  he 
never  would  by  look  or  word  acknowledge  that  he 
was  to  blame,  although  he  generally  stopped  doing 
whatever  he  was  rebuked  for.  Miss  Walton  noticed 
this,  and  felt  grieved  ;  yet  there  was  something  about 
him  she  could  not  help  loving.     He  had  a  winning 
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gentleness  in  his  manner  when  he  spoke  to  her,  and 
a  loving  expression  of  face,  which  she  could  not 
resist ;  he  was,  too,  so  good-natured,  and  so  bright, 
that  it  was  hard  to  be  really  angry  with  him. 

Miss  Walton,  then,  notwithstanding  his  many 
faults,  and  the  trouble  he  gave  her,  while  she  feared 
for  him,  could  not  help  loving  him ;  and  when  she 
looked  at  him,  and  heard  his  merry  laugh,  and  saw 
what  a  thorough  boy  he  was — how  he  loved  to  climb 
a  tree,  or  look  for  birds'  nests,  or  run  with  the  dogs, 
how  heartily  he  enjoyed  a  joke,  how  tempting  to  him 
was  pleasure  in  any  form — her  heart  trembled  for 
him,  and  she  thought — Can  he  ever  grow  thoughtful, 
surrounded  as  he  is  at  home  with  evil  example,  and 
having  such  a  natural  temper  ?  Then,  again,  she 
thought,  '  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings^ 
God  could  perfect  praise  ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
his  high  spirits  and  joyousness  were  innocent  and 
lovely,  and  if  he  w^ould  only  learn  to  regulate  them, 
would  prove  a  blessing,  not  a  curse  ;  that  they 
were  given  to  help,  not  to  hinder  him^  in  his  pre- 
paration for  another  world. 

It  was  with  this  feeling  that  she  determined  to 
have  some  quiet,  serious  talk  with  him,  the  first  time 
she  could.     An  opportunity  soon  occurred. 

The  first-class  children  of  the  daily  school  had 
come  over  to  her  house  for  a  lesson  :  Alfred  was 
rather  wild,  and  was  doing  something  (^iiss  Walton 
could  not  see  what  it  was)  which  made  the  other 
children  whisper  every  now  and  then.  At  length 
she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  went  close  up  to  see 
what  he  was  about,  when  she  found  that  he  was 
glancing  at  an  open  book  (which  happened  to  lie  near 
him)  containing  the  lesson  they  were  repeating.  He 
did  not  take  any  pains  to  prevent  her  seeing  what 
he  was  doing,  nor  did  he  hide  it  from  the  other 
children  ;  in  fact,  he  had  pointed  it  out  to  them,  that 
they  might  take  advantage  of  it  too ;  more  from  the 
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love  of  fun,  than  from  the  deliberate  wish  to  deceive, 
although  he  knew  that  Miss  Walton  did  not  see, 
before  she  approached  him,  what  he  was  doing. 

When  she  discovered  it,  she  told  him  with  dis- 
pleasure, to  shut  the  book  immediately,  and  that  he 
was  a  very  naughty  boy  to  be  looking  at  it.  He 
obeyed  her,  and  said  the  rest  of  the  lesson  tolerably 
well.  When  the  class  were  returning  to  school,  she 
told  Alfred  to  remain,  and  calling  him  up  to  her, 
said,  '  Alfred,  don't  you  think  it  was  very  naughty  to 
look  at  the  open  book  as  you  did  to-day  ?' 

^  No,  ma'am,'  he  answered,  '  I  didn't  think  it  was 
naughty.     I  only  did  it  for  fun.' 

Miss  Walton  continued,  ^You  tried  to  deceive 
me,  Alfred.' 

^  No,  ma'am,  I  didn't,'  he  replied,  with  some  in- 
dignation :  ^  I  didn't  put  the  book  there.' 

^  No,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^but  you  kneiv  that  I  was 
not  aware  that  you  were  looking  at  it.  You  knew 
that  I  thought  you  were  saying  your  lesson  from 
memory.' 

^  Yes,  ma'am,  I  knew  you  didn't  see,  that  was  the 
fun  of  it,'  he  said  again. 

^fiss  Walton  replied,  very  gravely,  '  You  may  call 
it  fun,  Alfred,  but  /  think  it  was  very  unfair.  In 
act  you  told  a  lie.  You  wished  me  to  think  you 
knew  your  lesson  quite  perfectly,  when  all  the  time 
you  were  looking  at  the  book,  and  this  you  call  fun. 
This  kind  of  deceit,  I  fear  boys  like  you  are  often 
guilty  of,  both  towards  your  teachers  and  among 
yourselves.  You  will  take  unfjxir  advantage  of  one 
another,  and  calling  it  fun,  think  you  are  not  doing 
wrong,  or  never  think  about  it  at  all.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  trust  you  again,  Alfred,  when  you  say  your 
lesson  well.  I  shall  think  you  are  looking  at  your 
book,  or  something  of  the  kind.' 

And  now  he  saw^  that  he  had  done  wrong,  but  like 
many  little  boys,  was  too  proud  to  confess  it ;  and 
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after  ^liss  Walton  had  gone  on  for  some  time  show- 
ing him  liow,  in  many  ways,  boys  will  act  a  lie, 
although  they  would  not  speak  it,  and  then  said  again, 
*  Do  you  not  think  you  did  wrong,  Alfred  ?'  he  would 
not  speak  a  word. 

Miss  Walton  was  silent  too,  for  she  was  grieved  to 
find  that  he  would  not  acknowledo^e  himself  wronff. 
This  was  tlie  first  time  that  she  had  tried  to  make 
liim  do  so,  and  the  first  time,  therefore,  that  he  had 
shown  such  decided  unwillingness,  though  she  had 
often  feared  that  the  proud  spirit  was  there.  At 
length  she  said  again,  '  Alfred,  you  know  that  wliat 
I  say  is  true,  and  you  really  must  overcome  your  pride 
and  confess  yourself  wrong,  or  there  is  no  hope  of 
your  amendment ;  you  will  go  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
till  from  doing  an  unfair  thing  when  a  boy,  you  will 
grow  up  a  dishonourable  man.' 

Again  she  waited  to  see  what  he  would  say,  and 
this  time,  when  sh.e  looked  into  his  face,  she  saw  the 
tears  slowly  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  and  vrhen  she 
once  more  put  the  question,  '  Don't  you  think  you 
were  very  wrong  V  he  sobbed  bitterly,  and  whis- 
pered, '  Yes,  ma'am.' 

'  And  are  you  sorry  for  it  V  she  asked. 

'  Yes,  ma'am ;  indeed  I  am,'  he  replied. 

Havino;  thus  brouo;ht  him  to  the  confession  of  his 
fault.  Miss  Walton  spoke  seriously  and  kindly  to  him 
about  his  extreme  thoughtlessness,  and  the  danger  of 
letting  his  high  spirits  go  on  unrestrained,  shomng 
him  how,  even  as  a  little  boy,  he  could  learn  to  con- 
trol them  if  he  would.  He  listened  very  attentively, 
promised  well,  and  for  some  time  tried ;  and  there 
was  some  visible  improvement,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  Miss  Walton  hoped  for  and  wished  to  see. 

Thus  things  went  on  with  Alfred  for  many  months 
without  any  particular  change,  when  one  day  Miss 
Walton  was  giving  a  prayer  which  she  had  copied 
out,  to  Francis  Light,  in  Alfred's  presence,  and  was 
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speaking  to  him  of  the  necessity  of  daily  prayer,  and 
of  the  impossibihty  of  really  serving  God  without  it. 
The  two  boys  had  come  in  together  for  a  writing 
lesson,  which  being  finished.  Miss  Walton  was  send- 
ing them  away,  when  Alfred  hung  back,  and  the 
moment  Francis  w^as  outside  the  door,  ran  up  to 
Miss  Walton,  and  said,  in  a  timid  but  eager  manner, 
'  Please,  ma'am,  will  you  give  me  a  prayer  ?' 

'  Have  you  not  got  one  ?'  she  asked. 

'  No,  ma'am  ;  I  never  say  any  prayers,'  he  replied, 
with  a  blush. 

'  But  how  is  that  V  said  Miss  Walton,  sitting 
down  and  placing  the  little  boy  close  to  her  chair. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I've  never  been  taught  any,'  he 
answered  again.  ^  I  sometimes  say  the  Creed  on 
Sunday  nights,  but  I  don't  know  any  prayers  to 
say.' 

^But,  Alfred,'  Miss  Walton  continued,  greatly 
shocked  and  grieved, '  you  have  often  been  to  Church 
and  heard  prayers  there,  and  at  school  you  have  fre- 
quently been  told  it  was  your  duty  to  say  your 
prayers.  How  could  you  expect  God  would  take 
care  of  you  and  bless  you,  if  you  never  asked  Him  to 
do  so  ?  How  could  you  go  on  without  asking  Him 
to  pardon  you  for  what  you  do  wrong,  and  to  help 
you  to  be  good  V 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  don't  know ;  I  never  used  to 
think  about  it.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  very  little 
boy,  grandmother  used  to  hear  me  say  prayers  before 
she  died.' 

'  And  after  she  died,  did  you  give  over  saying 
them  V  asked  Miss  Walton. 

'  Yes,  ma'am  ;  I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  I  re- 
member I  used  to  wish  she  was  alive  to  teach  me ; 
but  after  a  bit  I  forgot  all  about  it,  till — till — '  and 
then  he  blushed,  and  said  no  more. 

'  Till  when,  Alfred  V  asked  Miss  Walton,  encou- 
ragingly. 
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^  Till  that  day,  ma'am,  when  I  looked  at  the  book, 
and  you  talked  to  me  about  fun,  and  being  reverent.' 

'  Did  you  wish  to  say  prayers  then  T  she  asked. 

'  Yes,  ma'am  ;  you  said  something  about  praying 
to  God  to  help  me,  and  I  remembered  then  that  1 
said  no  prayers,  and  I  wished  I  knew  some.' 

^Why  did  not  you  ask  me  for  them  then?'  said 
Miss  Walton. 

He  did  not  answer  just  at  first,  and  then  replied,  ^  I 
didn't  like  ;  I  thought  you'd  think  me  so  very  wicked  ; 
but  please,  ma'am,  I've  not  been  happy  ever  since.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  asked  me  now,  my  child,' 
said  Miss  Walton,  kindly;  ^  I  should  have  thought  you 
far  more  wrong  to  go  on  without  praying.  But  do 
you  think,  if  I  write  you  out  daily  prayers^  you  will 
always  say  them  V 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied. 

^  Kemember,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  *  many  dif- 
ficulties may  be  put  in  your  way ;  your  brothers  and 
sisters  may  laugh  at  you,  or  you  may  be  in  a  hurry 
in  the  morning,  and  sleepy  at  night ;  and  when  you 
have  been  so  long  without  saying  any  prayers,  you 
will  forget  to  say  them  unless  you  are  very  careful. 
I  do  not  wish,  my  dear  boy,  to  put  difficulties  in 
your  way,  but  I  do  wish  you  to  know  what  difficulties 
to  expect,  and  to  be  ready  for  them,  because  it  would 
be  far  worse  for  you  to  begin  to  say  your  prayers, 
and  then  get  tired,  and  leave  off,  or  be  laughed  out 
of  them,  than  never  to  have  said  them  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  make  up  your  mind  to  try, 
notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  God  will  bless  you, 
and  help  you,  and  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  better 
things  for  you.     What  do  you  say,  Alfred  V 

He  stood  silent  for  a  few  moments,  evidently 
weighing  what  Miss  Walton  had  said,  but  at  length 
replied,  very  gently,  *  I  should  like  to  try.' 

^  If  you  try  earnestly,  my  dear  boy,'  Miss  Walton 
answ^ered,  '  1  am  sure  you  will  go  on,  for  it  is  God 
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wlio  puts  within  you  even  this  desire  to  pray,  and  He 
will  help  you  to  carry  out  the  desire  if  you  ask  Him. 
But  now  I  must  tell  you  hoio  you  must  try  to  say 
your  prayers.  You  must  kneel  down  to  say  them, 
because  God  is  very  great,  and  you  are  a  sinful 
child  ;  and  before  you  begin  to  repeat  the  words,  you 
must  try  and  think  for  a  few  moments  what  you  are 
going  to  do,  and  not  say  the  words  lightly,  but 
slowly  and  reverently ;  and  at  night  you  must  think 
over  what  wrong  things  you  have  done  in  the  day, 
and  feel  sorry  for  them  when  you  ask  God  to  forgive 
you  all  your  sins.     Will  you  try  to  do  this,  Alfred  ? 

Again  he  answered,  '  Yes,  I  will  try.'  That  very 
night  he  began,  and  what  do  you  think  ?  Did  he  per- 
severe? Yes,  indeed,  he  did.  It  was  truly  the 
beginning  of  better  things  for  him.  He  bravely  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  right,  notwithstanding  many  dit- 
ficidties,  and  he  persevered.  His  brothers  laughed  at 
him  at  first,  and  he  sometimes  felt  sleepy,  but  he  was 
not  discouraged.  His  natural  temper  came  to  his 
assistance,  and  instead  of  being  vexed  and  fretted  as 
most  boys  would  have  been,  he  had  spirit  enough  to 
bear  all  his  trials  undauntedly,  and  before  long  he 
found  that  what  was  hard  at  first  became  natural  and 
easy,  while  by  his  steady  perseverance  he  soon  shamed 
those  who  jeered  him. 

From  the  day  that  Alfred  began  thus  steadily  to 
»ay  his  daily  prayers,  there  was  a  gradual  change  in 
his  conduct,  not  much  noticed,  perhaps,  by  the  un- 
observant, for  he  was  as  merry  as  ever  at  proper 
times,  just  as  cheerful  among  his  companions,  just  as 
ready  for  amusement ;  but  he  was  also  very  thought- 
ful at  other  times,  reverent  in  the  house  of  God, 
careful  over  his  lessons,  and  watchful  not  to  let  his 
high  spirits  lead  him  into  sm.  Perhaps  the  change 
which  this  watchfulness  produced  in  his  conduct  was 
the  only  one  much  observed  by  his  companions.  But 
there  were  some  willing  to  make  the  most  of  what 
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they  did  observe,  and  Alfred,  you  may  be  sure,  did 
not  escape  their  ridicule.  Sometimes  they  caDed 
him  coward  ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  left  his  play  on 
week-day  evenings  to  go  to  Church,  Miss  Walton  has 
heard  his  ill-natured  companions  cry  out  after  him, 
'  Go  along,  good  boy  !  you're  forced  to  it ;  you're 
forced  to  it !'  to  which  he  has  replied  with  a  good- 
natured  laugh,  '  Am  I  ?  I  didn't  know  it !'  or  has  run 
forward  without  any  reply,  and  taken  his  place  among 
the  worshippers  of  God. 

The  hearty  desire  to  pray  did  not  pass  away,  but 
went  on  and  increased.  To  his  evening  prayers  he 
soon  added  the  4th  Psalm  after  he  lay  down  in 
bed,  and  his  favourite  lines, 

'  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
Lord,  be  Thou  pleased  my  soul  to  keep  ;         v. 
And  if  I  never  should  awake, 
Lord,  be  Thou  pleased  my  soul  to  take, 
For  Jesus  my  Redeemer's  sake.'* 

He  sometimes  fell  asleep  before  he  could  finish  both 
these,  '  But  generally,'  he  said  to  Miss  Walton,  '  I 
seem  to  go  to  sleep  just  as  I  say  *  I  will  lay  me  down 
in  peace  and  take  my  rest,'  &c. 

In  truth  it  mattered  very  little  when  he  fell  asleep, 
for  wiiether  it  was  at  the  end  or  beginning  of  the 
Psalm,  it  was  with  holy  words  on  his  lips.  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  a  good  thing  to  let  our  last  thoughts  be 
holy,  and  our  waking  thoughts  thoughts  of  praise. 
When  Alfred  first  awoke  he  generally  said  the  third 
Psalm. 

Some  time  after  Mss  Walton  had  found  how 
steadfastly  he  continued  to  say  his  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers,  she  called  him  to  her,  and  said,  '  Alfred, 
you  have  now  been  going  on  many  months  saying 
your  daily  prayers ;  don't  you  think  you  could  now 
add  to  them  a  short  prayer  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  even  little  boys  like  you  to 

*  See  Manual  of  Daily  Prayers.     G.  P. 
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have  some  fixed  time  during  the  day  when  they  may 
try  and  put  away  worldly  thoughts  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  think  of  holy  things  ;  and  to  you,  who  are  natu- 
rally so  wild  and  merry,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
help  in  teaching  you  to  rule  your  high  spirits.' 

'  I  could  say  it,  I  think,'  he  replied,  '  but  I  could 
not  always  kneel  down,  for  when  I'm  not  at  school  I 
work  in  the  fields  with  my  brothers.' 

'  You  need  not  always  kneel  down  for  your  mid- 
day prayer,  if  you  really  cannot,'  returned  Miss  Wal- 
ton ;  '  only  make  up  your  mind  to  do  so  whenever 
you  can,  and  when  you  cannot,  try  to  be  alone  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  say  your  prayer  standing.  What  hap- 
pened at  twelve  o'clock  ?'  she  asked. 

^  Our  Saviour  hung  on  the  cross,'  he  answered. 

'  Of  what,  then,  should  we  think  at  that  hour  ?' 
she  said  again. 

*  Of  Him,'  replied  Alfred. 

'  Then,  as  near  twelve  o'clock  as  you  can,  will  you,' 
Mss  Walton  asked,  ^  try  and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  a  Collect  which  I  will  give  you  ?' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  should  like  to  try,'  was  his  answer ; 
so  Miss  Walton  gave  him  the  following  prayer  : — 

'  O  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  remember  those  hours 
when  Thou  didst  hang  upon  the  cross ;  and  as  Thou 
didst  offer  up  Thyself  wholly  a  sacrifice  for  me,  so 
grant  me  grace  that  I  may  give  myself  up  to  serve 
Thee  with  a  perfect  and  true  heart.  Hear  me,  O 
blessed  Saviour,  Who  livest  and  reignest  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God,  world  without 
end.     Amen.'* 

In  this  endeavour  after  thoughtfulness  Alfred  was 
again  successful.  Miss  Walton  never  could  discover 
that  he  missed  his  mid-day  prayer ;  and  sometimes 
when  he  was  weeding  in  her  garden,  at  twelve 
o'clock  she  has  found  him  gone  from  his  work  to 
return  again  in  a  few  moments,  and  she  always 
*  See  Manual  of  Daily  Prayers.     G.  P. 
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knew  why  he  had  gone.  At  other  times,  too,  when 
it  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  do  so,  he  would,  by 
watchfulness,  get  a  few  minutes  alone.  One  ex- 
ample I  can  give  you.  He  went  with  his  brothers  to  a 
distant  town  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  and  was  two  days 
on  the  road,  yet  even  then  he  did  not  forget  his 
prayer  ;  but  jumping  unobserved  into  the  cart,  while 
his  brothers  were  wallving,  he  kneeled  down  and 
offered  his  humble  petitions  to  his  Father  in  heaven. 
Now  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  fulfilled  my  promise 
of  telling  you  how  Alfred  came  to  be  so  changed ; 
how  from  being  merry,  thoughtless,  irreverent,  and 
almost  beyond  any  one's  control,  he  had  become  what 
he  is,  what  all  those  who  have  spent  thus  rnuch  of 
the  year  with  the  first-class  boys  of  Forley,  will  have 
found  him  to  be.  And  I  have  chosen  this  day  to 
tell  you,  because  we  speak  in  the  Collect  of  Grod 
giving  us  a  hearty  desire  to  pray ;  and  I  would  that 
you  should  learn  that  the  Miearty  desire'  must  be 
brought  to  good  effect,  and  that  if  you  try,  like 
Alfred,  with  good  will  to  act  upon  the  desire,  God 
will  bless  and  help  you,  and  by  His  'mighty  aid' 
defend  and  comfort  you  in  all  '  dangers  and  adver- 
sities.' So  little  Alfred  found  it,  as  perhaps  you  may 
one  day  hear. 

Now  I  think  it  is  quite  time  that  we  joined  Miss 
Walton  and  her  class,  assembled  in  the  school-room 
on  Sunday  morning. 

'  You  may  say  the  Collect  first,  James,'  said  Miss 
"VYalton,  and  he  repeated  : — 

'  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  mercifully  to  hear  us ; 
and  grant  that  we,  to  whom  Thou  hast  given  an 
hearty  desire  to  pray,  may  by  Thy  mighty  aid  be 
defended  and  comforted  in  all  dangers  and  adver- 
sities ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.' 

The  rest  of  the  boys  also  repeated  it,  some  per- 
fectly, some  carelessly.  Matthew  and  Edgar  stum- 
bled so  much  over  it  that  they  both  had  to  say  it 
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again  in  the  afternoon,  and  Miss  Walton  said  she 
was  not  pleased,  for  that  it  was  short  and  easy,  and 
they  might  have  done  better. 

^  What  is  the  first  petition  in  this  Collect?'  she  asked. 

AIL  ^  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  mercifully  to 
hear  us.' 

Miss  W,  Is  there  any  other  petition  ? 

Francis.  Yes  ;  that  by  God's  *  mighty  aid  we  may 
be  defended  and  comforted  in  all  dangers  and  adver- 
sities.' 

Miss  W.  Whom  do  we  ask  God  thus  mercifully 
to  defend  ? 

Alfred.  Those  to  whom  He  has  given  an  hearty 
desire  to  pray. 

Miss  W.  Do  all  the  people  of  a  congregation  repeat 
the  Collects? 

Charley.  No ;  the  clergyman  says  the  words,  but 
the  people  are  to  follow  them  with  their  hearts. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  the  clergyman  offers  them  up  for, 
and  with,  the  congregation.  Then,  when  he  says, 
'  We  to  whom  Thou  hast  given  an  hearty  desire  to 
pray' — whom  does  he  mean  ? 

Several.  Himself,  and  the  people. 

Miss  W.  For  what  purpose,  then,  should  we  go  to 
Church  ? 

'  To  pray,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  surely ;  we  profess  to  God  that  we 
do  this  when  this  prayer  is  offered  up,  and  it  is  but 
a  mockery  of  God  to  say  the  words,  if  we  have  gone 
to  Church  with  no  desire  to  pray  at  all.  And  yet 
I  fear  this  is  what  too  many  do.  What  have  I  heard 
you  sometimes  say  when  any  pleasure  has  been  pro- 
posed during  Church  hour  ? 

'  That  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  Church,  I  suppose 
you  mean,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Exactly ;  you  sometimes  go  because  you 
think  you  are  obliged,  not  because  you  desire  to 
pray ;  is  that  right  % 
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'No,  ma'am/  said  several;  while  Samuel  con- 
tinued, '  I  heard  a  man  say  the  other  day,  I  must  go 
to  Church  to-day,  or  I  shan't  get  any  bread  when  it 
is  given  away.' 

'  Yes,  and  old  Parker  said  he  must  go  to  Chm-ch 
to  stand  well  with  the  parson,'  said  Edgar. 

Miss  W.  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  what  others  say. 
I  want  you  to  think  whether  you  are  not  mocking 
God  by  going  to  Church  yourselves  fi'om  such 
motives  as  these,  and  not  because  you  desire  to  pray. 
Will  going  to  Church  for  such  reasons  as  these  do 
you  any  good  ? 

'  No,  I  should  think  not,'  returned  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Indeed  it  won't.  '  God  is  not  mocked  : 
for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.' 
If  we  go  to  Church  without  any  desire  to  pray,  and 
only  say  the  words  because  others  say  them,  we  shall 
reap  no  blessings.  Let  us  now  see  how  one  of  God's 
first  gifts  to  those  whom  He  would  recall  to  Himself 
is  the  hearty  desire  to  pray.  Can  you  remember 
any  example  in  one  of  our  Lord's  parables  ? 

'  Do  you  mean  the  prodigal  son  f  asked  George. 

Miss  W,  Yes-,  George ;  what  was  his  first  deter- 
mination when  he  came  to  himself? 

George.  '  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will 
say  unto  him.  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven, 
and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son :  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.^  (St. 
Luke,  XV.  18,  19.) 

Miss  W.  What  was  his  hearty  desire  ? 

Several.  To  go  to  his  father  with  confession  and 
prayer. 

Miss  W.  Again,  what  are  we  told  of  St.  Paul 
after  he  had  seen  the  vision  ? 

Edivard.  'Behold,  he  prayeth.'     (Acts,  ix.  11.) 

Miss  W.  Once  more  look  at  the  example  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12,  13. 

Mattheiv.  '  And  when  he  was  in  affliction,  he  he- 
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sought  the  Lord  his  God,  and  humbled  hlmsel* 
greatly  before  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  prayed 
unto  Him.^ 

Miss  W.  But  is  it  sufficient  to  have  this  hearty 
desire  once  only  ? 

Several.  No,  we  need  it  continually. 

Miss  JV.  Yes,  God  must  ever  renew  in  us  a  hearty 
desire  to  pray,  or  our  prayers  will  become  lifeless 
forms.  How  will  the  hearty  desire  to  pray  generally 
realize  itself — I  mean  how  will  it  be  carried  out  ? 

*  In  earnest  prayer,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W,  Can  you  give  me  any  examples  of  earnest 
prayer  ? 

*  Daniel  prayed  earnestly,'  said  Charley ;  *  I  read 
about  it  yesterday.' 

Miss  JV.  Yes.     Look  at  Daniel,  ix.  3,  4. 

David,  '  And  I  set  my  face  unto  the  Lord  God, 
to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplications^  with  fasting,  and 
sackcloth,  and  ashes :  and  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord  my 
God: 

Miss  W.  What  made  him  thus  give  himself  to 
prayer  ? 

George.  Because  he  thought  the  time  of  captivity 
was  at  an  end. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  he  therefore  set  himself  heartily 
to  pray  for  that  which  he  desired.  Do  you  remember 
any  other  example  ?  Who  was  it  that  longed  for  a 
son? 

Several.  Hannah. 

Miss  W.  Yes;  what  did  she  do  to  obtain  her 
desire  ? 

Chaidey.  She  prayed  to  God. 

Miss  W.  She  desired  to  pray,  and  carried  out  her 
hearty  desire  by  rising  up  and  going  to  the  temple. 
Look  at  1  Sam.  i.,  9,  10. 

Walter.  '  So  Hannah  rose  up  after  they  had  eaten 
in  Shiloh,  ....  and  she  was  in  bitterness  of  soul, 
and  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  ivept  sore.' 
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Miss  W,  Look  again  at  the  fifteenth  verse. 

Samuel.  '  I  have  drunk  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink,  but  have  poured  out  my  soul  before  the  Lord^ 

Miss  JV,  David,  in  the  Psalms,  also  gives  us  many 
examples  of  the  hearty  desire  to  pray  realizing  itself 
in  earnest  words.     Can  you  remember  any  ? 

George.  '  Hear  me,  O  Lord,  and  that  soon,  for  my 
spirit  waxeth  faint :  hide  not  Thy  face  from  me,  lest  I 
be  like  unto  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit.'  (Ps. 
cxliii.  7.) 

Alfred.  '  Hear  my  crying,  O  God :  give  ear  unto 
my  prayer.  From  the  ends  of  the  eai'th  will  I  call 
upon  Thee :  when  my  heart  is  in  heaviness.  O  set 
me  up  upon  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I.'  (Ps.  Ixi. 
1,  2,  3.)  ^ 

Francis.  '  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  after 
Thy  great  goodness  :  according  to  the  multitude  of 
Thy  mercies  do  away  mine  offences.  Wash  me 
throughly  from  my  wickedness,  and  cleanse  me 
from  my  sin.  Turn  Thy  face  from  my  sins  :  and  put 
out  all  my  misdeeds.  Make  me  a  clean  heart,  O 
God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me,'  &c.  (Ps. 
li.  1,  2,  9,  10,  &c.) 

Miss  W,  Yes,  all  those  are  most  earnest  words ; 
and  there  are  many  others  like  them.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  119th  Psalm  is  an  earnest  prayer.  But 
who  has  set  us  the  highest  example  of  earnest  prayer? 

Charley.  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  in  this  as  in  every  thing,  He  is  our 
highest  example.  How  long  are  we  told  He  continued 
in  prayer  ? 

James.  Whole  nights.  (See  St.  Luke,  vi.  12  ; 
and  St.  Matthew,  xiv.  23.) 

Miss  W.  Are  we  ever  told  of  His  manner  of 
praying  ? 

Ediaard.  Yes,  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  He 
'  kneeled  down  and  prayed,  ....  and  being  in  an 
agony,  Jle  prayed  more  earnestly;  and  His  sweat  was 
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as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the 
ground.^  (St.  Luke,  xxii.  41  and  44). 

Miss  W,  We  see,  then,  from  the  examples  of 
Daniel,  Hannah,  David,  and  our  Blessed  Lord  Him- 
self, that  the  earnest  desire  to  pray  realizes  itself  in 
earnest  words.  Whose  gift  is  this  earnest  desire  to 
pray  ? 

Alfred.  It  is  the  gift  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Do  we  acknowledge  this  in  the  Collect  ? 

Francis.  Yes,  we  say  '  Grant  that  we,  to  whom 
Tliou  hast  given  an  hearty  desire  to  pray.' 

Miss  W.  But  even  after  the  first  desire  has  been 
put  into  our  hearts,  will  it  continue  there  if  we  are 
left  to  ourselves  ? 

Several.  No ;  the  continuation  of  the  hearty  desire 
is  also  the  gift  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  both  the  beginning  and  continu- 
ation we  must  earnestly  pray  for.  Must  we,  how- 
ever, do  nothing  to  obtain  it  ourselves  ?  If  any 
great  future  enjoyment  is  promised  you,  do  you 
forget  all  about  it  in  the  interval  ? 

'•  No,  ma'am,  we  think  about  it,'  cried  several.  '  I 
am  sure,'  continued  Alfred,  '  we  always  think  about 
coming  here  at  Christmas,  a  long  time  before- 
hand.' 

Miss  W.  And  when  you  think  about  it,  do  you 
w4sh  for  it  more,  or  less,  than  before  ? 

'  Oh !  more,'  cried  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  do.  Now,  in  the 
same  way,  we  must  cultivate  in  ourselves  the  hearty 
desire  to  pray.     What  do  we  pray  for  ? 

'  What  we  need,'  said  some. 

^  That  we  may  go  to  heaven,'  replied  others. 

Miss  W.  And  if  we  think  of  these  things,  shall  we 
wish  for  them  more  or  less  ? 

'  More,'  they  replied  again. 

Miss  W.  And  if  we  wish  for  them  more,  we  shall 
be  more  desii'ous  to  pray  for  them.     What,  then,  ia 
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one  thing  we  can  do  to  cultivate  in  ourselves  the 
hearty  desire  to  pray  ? 

'  Meditate,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  That  is  quite  right.  Let  us  now  see  what 
should  be  some  of  the  particular  subjects  of  meditation. 
Some  of  you  said  we  pray  for  what  we  need.  Can 
we  get  what  we  need  without  the  help  of  God  ? 

Alfred.  No,  we  are  helpless. 

Miss  fV,  And  the  more  helpless  we  feel  ourselves 
to  be,  what  shall  we  be  the  more  anxious  to  do  ? 

'  To  pray  for  help,'  said  David. 

Miss  W,  One  subject  of  meditation,  then,  should 
be—? 

'  Our  own  helplessness,'  replied  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  but  we  are  not  only  helpless  ;  what 
are  we  subject  to  ? 

Samuel.  Sorrows  and  dans^ers. 

Miss  W,  Yes;  we  see  distress  and  misery  all 
around  us,  which  may  at  any  moment  come  near  to 
us.     Who  alone  can  preserve  us  from  them  ? 

James.  God. 

Miss  W.  We  must,  then,  also  meditate  upon  the 
miseries  to  which  we  are  subject,  and  the  more  we 
realize  them,  the  more  anxious  we  shall  be  to  escape 
from  them.     What  will  that  anxiety  lead  us  to  ? 

Francis.     The  desire  to  pray. 

Miss  W.  Why? 

Charley.  Because,  if  we  pray  to  God,  He  will 
keep  us  from  them. 

Miss  W.  But  further :  are  we  made  to  be  miserable  ? 

George.  No ;  God  made  every  thing  very  good. 

Miss  W.  God  made  us  for  happiness,  and  '  gives 
us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy.'  What  are  we,  then, 
capable  of? 

Edward.  Happiness. 

Miss  W.  And  if  we  think  of  this — of  how  much 
happiness  we  might  have — we  shall  long  for  it,  and 
what  will  that  lead  us  to  do  ? 


la 
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Several.  To  pray  for  it. 

Miss  W,  But  will  our  chief  happiness  be  in  the 
world  ? 

Charley.  No,  in  heaven. 

Miss  W.  Why  shall  we  be  more  completely  happy 
then  ? 

Alfred.  Because  we  shall  be  without  sin,  and  we 
shall  be  with  God. 

Miss  W.  And  when  are  we  near  God  on  earth  ? 

Charley.  When  we  pray  to  Him. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  in  prayer  we  hold  communion 
with  God,  which  is  indeed  our  highest  happiness. 
Read  how  David  longed  for  this  communion,  in  Ps. 
xlii.  1,  2.  ^ 

Matthew.  '  Like  as  the  hart  desireth  the  water- 
brooks,  so  longeth  my  soul  after  TJiee,  0  God.  My 
soul  is  athirst  for  God,  yea,  even  for  the  living  God  : 
when  shall  I  come  to  appear  before  the  presence  of 
God?' 

3Iiss  W.  Yes ;  knowing  that  true  happiness  con- 
sisted in  communion  with  God,  he  thought  about  it, 
and  -longed  for  it ;  and  what  does  he  say  he  does  in 
the  fourth  verse  ? 

Edgar.  '  Now,  when  I  think  thereupon,  I  pour  out 
my  heart  hy  myself.^ 

Miss  W.  If,  then,  in  meditating  upon  the  happiness 
we  are  capable  of,  we  remember  that  true  happiness 
consists  in — what  ? 

Several.  Communion  with  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  that  prayer  is  one  great  means 
of  knitting  this  communion  closer, — what  will  it 
lead  us  to  ? 

^  To  wish,  and  to  love  to  pray,'  said  Edward, 
Alfred,  and  some  others. 

Miss  W.  We  see,  then,  that  while  the  hearty 
desire  to  i)ray  is — whose  gift  ? 

'  The  gift  of  God,'  said  Walter. 

Miss  W.    Yes,  and  while  the  continuedj  desire  is 
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also  His  gift,  we  can  likewise  cultivate  it  in  ourselves 
by  meditation.  Can  you  tell  nie  again  the  three 
things  I  mentioned  on  which  we  might  meditate  ? 

^  Our  own  helplessness,'  said  Alfred. 

*  And  the  miseries  which  may  come  upon  us,'  said 
Francis. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  what  was  the  third  thing  ? 

'  The  happiness  of  which  we  are  capable,'  said 
Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes;  and  in  what  consists  our  <jreatest 
happiness  % 

Charley.  Communion  with  God. 

Miss  W,  And  what  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
making  this  communion  closer  ? 

Several,  Prayer. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  while  we  are  upon  earth  we  must 
pray  to  God  to  give  us  the  hearty  desire  to  pray,  and 
we  must  endeavour  ourselves  to  increase  it  by  holy 
meditation,  until  we  come,  by  the  goodness  of  God, 
to  our  perfect  consummation  and  bhss,  both  in  body 
and  soul,  in  His  eternal  and  everlasting  glory.  And 
now,  boys,  that  we  are  going  to  Church  to  pray,  let 
us  try  to  do  it  heartily,  and  desire  the  things  we  ask 
for  in  words. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  -WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

CJe  dftiurtj  ^mibnv  after  Crinitt)* 

COLLECT. 

O  God,  the  protector  of  all  that  trust  in  Thee,  without 
whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy ;  Increase  and 
multiply  upon  us  Thy  mercy  ;  that  Thou  being  our 
ruler  and  guide,  we  may  so  pass  through  things  tem- 
poral, that  we  finally  lose  not  the  things  eternal: 
Grant  this,  0  heavenly  Father,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake  our  Lord.     Amen. 

^  Have  you  seen  Andrew,  lately  ?'  said  Miss  Walton 
one  day  to  Francis,  when  he  was  working  in  the 
garden. 

'Yes,  ma'am,  I  saw  him  last  night,'  he  replied; 
^he  seems  so  much  better.  I  asked  him  when  he 
was  coming  back  to  school.' 

'He  is  not  likely  to  come  back  for  some  time,  I 
should  think,'  returned  Miss  Walton ;  '  he  has  not 
been  up  yet.  Have  you  seen  him  often  during  the 
time  that  he  has  been  laid  up  ?'  she  asked  again. 

'  Not  very  often,'  said  Francis.  '  May  be  half  a 
dozen  times.' 

'  I  wish  you  had  been  with  him  oftener,'  replied 
Miss  Walton,  rather  gravely. 

Francis  put  his  spade  into  the  ground,  and  looking 
up  at  Miss  Walton,  asked,  with  some  surprise  in  his 
manner,  '  Why  ?  I've  been  oftener  than  most  of  the 
boys.' 

'  Perhaps  you  have ;    still  I  wish  you  had  been 
oftener ;    it  might   have  done  you  good.      At   all 
events,  he  would  have  been  a  better  companion  than. 
No.  46.  z  ; 
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those  you  have  lately  chosen/   she  replied,   In  a 
manner  still  more  grave. 

Francis  again  looked  at  her  with  an  inquiring 
glance,  then  his  eyes  dropped,  and,  without  saying  a 
word,  he  took  up  his  spade  again,  and  began  to  work 
as  though  his  whole  mind  were  given  to  the  digging. 
Miss  Walton  stood  on  the  path  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  watching  him  for  some  time  without  speaking 
either.  The  piece  of  ground  was  very  full  of  what  is 
called  twitch,  or  couch  grass,  and  roots  of  corn-bind, 
which  Francis  every  moment  stooped  down  to  pick 
up,  throwing  them  upon  a  heap  wliich  he  had 
gathered  to<?ether  to  be  destroved. 

'  Why  are  you  pulling  out  those  roots,  Francis  ?' 
said  Miss  Walton,  after  some  moments'  silence. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  because  I  am  going  to  sow  celery 
seed,  and  then  it  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  in  the 
autumn,  for  use  next  spring,'  he  replied. 

'  Is  there  not  room  in  the  ground  for  both  ?'  Miss 
Walton  asked  again. 

With  a  smile  on  his  countenance  at  the  idea,  he 
replied,  ^  There  might  be  room  enough,  but  these 
would  soon  kill  the  celery.  The  corn-bind  wraps  it- 
self round  any  thing,  and  chokes  it.  I  never  saw 
such  a  bad  piece  of  ground.' 

^  Surely  you  need  not  take  out  everi/  piece  so  care- 
fully,' said  Miss  Walton  again,  in  an  ironical  tone, 
which  made  Francis  once  more  look  up  to  see  if  he 
could  read  the  meaning  of  her  words  by  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face ;  for  he  could  not  believe  she 
really  thought  what  she  said.  Her  face,  however, 
did  not  help  him,  and  he  replied,  *  If  I  didn't,  it 
would  soon  spread.  One  or  two  pieces  left  in,  would 
fill  the  bed  again  in  a  very  short  time.' 

'  And  if  it  did  spread,  the  celery  would  be  killed, 
would  it  V  asked  Miss  Walton. 

^  If  it  wasn't  actually  kiUed,  it  wouldn't  grow  fast 
and  well,'  he  replied. 
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*It  is  very  odd,'  said  Miss  Walton,  assuming  a 
grave  tone  again,  *  that  the  good  and  bad  cannot  be 
allowed  to  remain  together  without  the  good  being 
injured.     Do  you  not  think  so,  Francis  ?' 

But  now,  for  the  first  time,  Francis  had  caught 
the  meaning  of  her  questions,  and  made  no  reply. 

'  Stop  your  digging,  and  listen  to  me  for  a  few 
moments,'  Miss  Walton  continued.  *  What  have 
you  been  doing  since  you  were  out  of  work,  but 
striving  to  make  the  good  and  bad  grow  together  '^ 
You  have  been  at  school,  and  been  at  Church  as 
usual;  but  what  company  have  you  chosen  during 
the  long  hours  of  your  unoccupied  days  ?  You  have 
acted  as  if  you  thought  that  the  good  seed,  which 
God  planted  in  your  heart  at  your  Baptism,  could 
grow  and  flourish  while  you  kept  company  with 
those  who  mock  at  holy  things,  and  who  continually 
tempt  you  to  commit  sins  which  choke  the  good 
seed.     Is  not  this  true,  Francis  V 

'  Why,  yes,  ma'am,  I  know  I've  been  with  Ned 
Mason  and  Jim  Elford  lately.  I  had  no  work  to  do, 
and  they  came  and  asked  me  to  go  with  them,  and 
I  didn't  like  to  say  no.  I  didn't  think  any  harm 
would  come  from  going  with  them  sometimes,'  re- 
turned Francis. 

'  You  think  it  would  do  harm  to  leave  some  of  the 
corn-bind  and  twitch-grass  in  the  ground,  but  you 
don't  think  it  would  do  you  any  harm  to  sin  some- 
times. Oh !  Francis,  do  not  try  and  deceive  your- 
self. I  speak  for  your  own  good,  my  boy,  and  your 
own  words  condemn  you.  The  weed  will  soon  choke 
the  good  seed,  and  if  not  kill  it  at  once,  hinder  and 
destroy  its  growth.  So  bad  company,  Francis,  as  I 
have  told  you  again  and  again,  if  it  does  not  at  once 
make  you  leave  off  all  that  is  good,  will  hinder,  and 
eventually  destroy,  the  growth  of  holiness  in  your 
sold.' 

Francis  had  stopped  his  digging  when  Miss  Walton 
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bade  him,  and  now  stood  before  her  with  downcast 
eyes  ;  and  as  she  proceeded  to  speak,  the  expression 
of  shame  was  changed  for  one  of  sorrow;  for,  as  I 
have  before  told  you,  Francis  was  quick  of  feeling, 
and  a  few  kind  words  of  reasoning  would  generally 
lead  him  to  see  that  he  had  acted  wrongly,  and  bring 
a  willing  confession,  and  a  transient  amendment. 
As  Miss  Walton  noticed  his  changed  expression,  she 
said,  '  Has  no  harm  already  been  done  by  the  com- 
pany you  have  kept  lately  ?  What  time  did  you  get 
home  last  evening,  yiight  I  should  say  V 

'  It  was  very  late,'  he  replied,  in  a  penitent  tone. 

'  What  were  you  doing  all  the  time  ?'  said  Miss 
Walton. 

'  I  was  standing  at  the  street  corner,'  he  replied, 
with  a  deep  blush. 

'  So  I  thought,'  returned  Miss  Walton,  '  and  I  sup- 
pose you  were  one  of  those  who  made  so  much  noise 
on  your  way  home ;  disturbing  poor  sick  Thornton 
just  as  he  had  dropped  asleep.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  we  were  singing  just  as  we  passed 
his  house,  I  remember.  I  didn't  think  of  his  being 
iU.' 

'  I  fear  you  think  of  nothing  but  your  own  pleasure 
at  such  times,'  returned  Miss  Walton.  '  One  thing 
more  I  would  ask  you,  Francis — How  were  your 
prayers  attended  to  all  this  time  ?  Neglected,  or 
said  hurriedly  and  carelessly,  I  fear.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  how  did  you  know  ?'  asked  Francis, 
with  surprise.  *  I  remember  now,'  he  continued, 
with  evident  grief,  '  that  I  didn't  say  any  prayers 
last  night.  Father  was  angry  when  I  came  in,  and 
told  me  to  make  haste  and  get  to  bed,  and  I  thought 
I  would  say  my  prayers  after  I  was  in  bed,  but  I  fell 
asleep  almost  directly.     I  am  so  sorry.' 

'  Indeed,  you  ought  to  be  sorry,  Francis.  You  for- 
get that  without  the  help  of  God  you  cannot  be 
strong,  you  cannot  be  holy.     I  think,  if  you'll  look 
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honestly  into  yourself,  you  will  find  that  you  have 
not  been  so  careful  over  your  prayers  and  your  re- 
ligious duties  lately  as  you  ought  to  be  :  that  at 
Church  you  have  been  inattentive,  and  have  not  tried 
to  pray  as  you  do  sometimes  ;  and  I  fear  it  has  been 
the  same  with  your  private  prayers  ;  and  then  when 
the  temptation  came  to  join  evil  company,  you  have 
yielded  unresistingly.' 

Francis  stood  for  some  time  without  speaking, 
while  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  then  he  said, 
'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  know  it  is  so.  I  am  very  sorry.  I 
wish  now  I  hadn't  gone  with  them.' 

Miss  Walton  then  told  him  that  he  must  be  sorry, 
not  only  for  going  with  bad  companions,  but  for  that 
previous  carelessness  which  had  made  him  so  easily 
yield  to  the  temptation,  reminding  him  that  he  was 
always  weak  against  temptation  when  he  neglected 
to  ask  for  help  of  Him,  who  can  alone  enable  us  so 
to  pass  through  things  temporal,  that  we  lose  not  the 
things  eternal ;  and  having  promised  that  he  should 
have  work  in  ^Mr  Walton's  garden  for  a  few  days, 
*  which,'  she  said,  '  will  help  you,  Francis,  for  a  sliort 
time  to  keep  away  from  your  bad  companions,  and  then 
I  hope  you  will  go  on  without  outward  help,'  she 
left  him  to  continue  his  work,  and  to  think  over  her 
words. 

For  some  time  after  this  he  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  go  with  those  who  led  him  wrong ;  and  when 
he  appeared  among  the  boys  the  following  Sunday, 
there  was  that  in  his  manner  which  made  Miss 
Walton  know  at  once  that  he  was  trying  to  do 
better.  Yet  she  was  afraid  to  hope,  except  anxiously 
and  uncertainly,  for  she  had  so  often  before  seen  him 
try,  and  then  grow  weary,  that  she  feared  it  would 
be  the  same  again. 

Let  us  now  join  the  class  on  Sunday  morning. 

*  What  do  we  say  in  the  Collect  God  is,  to  those 
who  trust  in  Him  ?'  asked  Miss  Walton. 
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^  The  Protector/  they  all  answered. 

Miss  W.  And  what  have  I  told  you  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  a  protector? 

Kdwanh  One  who  covers  for  defence. 

Miss  W.  God,  then,  being  our  protector,  without 
Him—? 

'  Nothing  is  strong — nothing  is  holy,'  repeated 
Francis. 

Miss  W,  What  do  we  require  strength  against  ? 

Alfred.  Our  enemies. 

Miss  W,  But  we  cannot  be  strong  without  God, 
our — ? 

'  Protector,'  continued  Charley. 

Miss  W,  What  does  our  great  enemy  tempt  us  to  ? 

David.  Sin. 

Miss  W.  What  does  indulged  sin  make  us  ? 

Several.  Unholy. 

Miss  W.  And  our  weakness  lies  in  our  inability  to 
withstand  the  temptations  of  our  enemy,  if  left  to 
ourselves ;  therefore  we  not  only  say,  without  God 
nothing  is  strong,  but  also —  ? 

'  Nothing  is  Aoty,'  replied  Matthew. 

Miss  W.  God's  dealings  with  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  their  conduct  towards  Him,  will  give  us  some 
examples  of  this  truth.  For  of  what  are  they 
types  ? 

Edward.  God's  dealings  with  us,  and  our  conduct 
towards  Him. 

Miss  W,  Yes.  Now  look  at  His  promise  to  them 
in  Exod.  xxiii.  20,  &c. 

Samuel.  '  Behold,  I  send  an  angel  before  thee,  to 
keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the 
place  which  I  have  prepared.  Beware  of  Him,  and 
obey  His  voice  ;  provoke  Him  not ;  for  He  will  not 
pardon  your  transgressions  :  for  Mi/  Name  is  in  Him. 
But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  obey  His  voice,  and  do  all 
that  I  speak,  then  I  will  be  an  enemy  unto  thine  ene- 
7niesj  and  an  adversary  unto  thine  adversaries,  S^'c,  .  .  . 
« 
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And  ye  shall  serve  the  Lord  your  God,  and  He  shall 

bless  thy   bread   and   thy  water I   will  send 

My  fear  before  thee,  and  will  destroy  all  the  people  to 
whom  thou  shalt  come,  and  I  will  make  all  thine  enemies 
turn  their  backs  unto  thee^ 

Miss  W,  Now,  in  that  passage,  what  had  God 
promised  to  be  to  His  people  ? 

Several.  A  Protector. 

Miss  W,   What  were  they  to  do  on  their  part  ? 

George,  To  obey  Him,  to  provoke  Him  not,  to 
serve  Him.* 

'  In  one  word,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  to  trust  in 
Him.  Let  us  now  look  a  little  farther,  and  see  how 
without  Him  "  nothing  is  strong."  You  may  turn 
to  Numbers,  xiv.  40,  &c.' 

Again  they  found  the  place,  and  Charley  read : — 
'And  they  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  gat 
them  up  into  the  top  of  the  mountain,  saying,  Lo, 
we  be  here,  and  will  go  up  unto  the  place  which  the 
Lord  hath  promised:  for  we  have  sinned.  And 
Moses  said,  .  .  .  Go  not  up,  for  the  Lord  is  not  among 
you ;  .  .  .  because  ye  are  turned  away  from  the  Lord, 
therefore  the  Lord  loill  not  be  with  you.  But  they  pre- 
sumed to    go    up    unto    the    hill  top Then  the 

Amalekites  came  down,  and  the  Canaanites,  which 
dwelt  in  that  hill,  and  smote  them,  and  discomfited 
them,  even  unto  Hormah.' 

Miss  W,  What  do  we,  then,  learn  from  this 
account  ? 

'  That  they  could  not  stand  before  their  enemies 
in  their  own  strength,'  said  Edward. 

'  That  without  God  ^*  nothinoj  is  strong," '  said 
Francis. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  you  are  both  right.  Those  very 
people  who  conquered  so  many  and  great  enemies 
when  God  was  with  them,  were  perfectly  helpless 
when  God  was  not  among  them.  Can  you  remem- 
ber another  similar  example  ? 
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George,  When  the  people  were  smitten  before  the 
men  of  Ai.     (See  Josh,  vii.) 

Miss  W,  Yes,  the  sin  of  Achan  made  God  with- 
draw His  protection  from  them  ;  therefore  they  were 
smitten.  Look  what  He  said  in  reply  to  Joshua's 
prayer,  verse  12. 

James,  '  Neither  will  I  he  with  you  any  more,  except 
ye  destroy  the  accursed  from  among  you.' 

Jliss  W,  Now  look  again  what  God  says  in 
chap.  viii.  1. 

Walter.  ^And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Fear 
not,  neither  be  thou  dismayed :  take  all  the  people 
of  war  with  thee,  and  arise,  go  up  to  Ai :  see,  /  have 
given  into  thy  hand  the  king  of  Ai,  and  his  people,  and 
his  city,  and  his  land.^ 

Miss  W,  We  are  told  that  they  obeyed  after  this, 
and  how  completely  the  men  of  Ai  were  overcome 
when  God  again  fought  for  the  children  of  Israel. 
When  He  was  among  them  they  were  strong. 

Again,  we  shall  find  them  an  example  of  nothing 
being  holy  without  God.  Can  you  remember 
where  ? 

The  boys  thought,  but  none  of  them  could  give  an 
example,  so  Miss  Walton  said,  '  Turn  to  the  account 
of  Korah,  in  Num.  xvi.  What  made  Korah  and  his 
company  complain  ?     Read  verse  3.' 

Edgar.  *And  they  gathered  themselves  together 
against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  and  said  unto 
them.  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  all  the 
congregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  the 
Lord  is  among  them.' 

Miss  W.  What  did  Moses  answer? 

George.  '  Even  to-morrow  the  Lord  will  show  who 
are  His,  and  ivho  is  holy.^     (Verse  5.) 

Miss  W.  How  did  they  all  come  before  the  Lord 
on  the  morrow  ? 

Francis.  With  censers 

Miss  W.  But  was  God  with  all  alike  ? 
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Edward.  No,  He  was  only  with  Aaron. 

Miss  W.  And  what  became  of  Korah  and  his  com- 
pany ? 

Charley.  The  earth  opened  her  month  and  swal- 
lowed up  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 

*  And  a  fire  from  God  consumed  the  two  hunared 
and  fifty  men  that  offered  incense,'  said  James. 

Miss  W.  Thus  we  see  that  these  men,  al- 
though they  were  separated  from  the  congregation 
to  serve  before  God,  and  to  minister  to  the  congrega- 
tion, were  yet  unholy.  They  were  wicked,  and 
therefore  God  was  not  with  them.  Without  God 
we  see,  then,  that  '  nothing  is  holy.' — We  shall  find 
our  blessed  Saviour  teaching  us  the  same  lessons  by 
His  works  while  upon  earth.  Do  you  remember  one 
time  when  He  entered  into  Simon's  ship  ? 

Several.  Yes  ;  He  told  them  to  launch  out  into 
the  deep,  and  let  down  their  nets  for  a  draught. 
(See  St.  Luke,  v.  1-11.) 

Miss  W,  What  was  St.  Peter's  answer  ? 

Alfred.  '  Master,  we  have  toiled  all  night,  and  have 
taken  nothing :  nevertheless,  at  TJiy  word  I  will  let 
down  the  net.' 

Miss  W.  What  happened  ? 
^    Charley.  ^They  enclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fishes.' 

Miss  W.  What  may  we  learn  from  this  ? 

'That  without  God  "nothing  is  strong,'"  replied 
Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  they  were  not  successful  until  He 
was  with  them,  and  by  His  power  they  enclosed  a 
great  multitude  of  fishes.  And  again,  when  they 
were  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  they  cried  unto  Him — 
what  did  He  do  ? 

'  He  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind,  and  said  unto 
the  sea,  Peace,  be  still.  And  the  wind  ceased, 
and  there  was  a  great  calm,'  said  George.  (St. 
Mark,  iv.  39.) 

Miss  W.  Yes.    In  all  such  works  as  these,  we  may 
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learn  something  more  than  the  first  evident  lessons. 
We  may  learn  from  both  these  instances,  that  with- 
out God  nothing  is  strong — that  for  success  in  our 
endeavours  after  holiness,  and  in  our  war  with  our 
spiritual  enemies,  He  must  be  our  ruler  and  guide. 
Our  Saviour  also  teaches  us  that  without  God  no- 
thing is  holy.     Look  at  St.  John,  vi.  44. 

Samuel.  '  No  man  can  come  to  Me,  except  the 
Father  wliich  hath  sent  Me  draio  hiinJ 

Miss  W.  Again,  verse  ^b. 

Edgar.  '  Therefore  said  I  unto  you,  that  no  man 
can  come  unto  Me,  except  it  iva^e  given  unto  him  of  My 
Father,^ 

Miss  W.  I  should  like  you,  boys,  to  see  how  these 
things  affect  yourselves.  Have  none  of  you  ever 
thought  you  would  be  good  at  any  particular  time, 
and  then  completely  failed  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  whispered  Charley  and  Francis. 

Miss  W.  I  think  you  all  have ;  you  have  either 
thought  you  would  be  attentive  at  school  or  devout 
at  Church,  or  patient  when  you  were  annoyed,  and 
yet  you  have  failed.     Have  you  ever  thought  why  ? 

'  Because  we  try  to  do  it  without  asking  God  to 
help  us,  I  suppose,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Very  often,  I  think,  this  is  the  reason  ; 
you  forget  that  without  God  you  can  neither  be 
strong  nor  holy,  and  therefore  you  find  yourselves 
weak,  and  you  fall  into  sin.  When,  then,  you  deter- 
mine to  try  and  do  right,  what  else  must  you  do  ? 

'  Pray  to  God  to  help  us,'  replied  all  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  Again,  boys,  in  your  sports,  when  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength  you  go  about 
your  work,  and  your  pleasure,  what  may  I  almost  say 
you  are  proud  of?  What  did  I  hear  you  boasting, 
Edward,  about  throwing  quoits  the  other  day,  and 
lifting  heavy  weights  ? 

'  That  I  could  throw  them  further  than  anybody/ 
he  replied. 
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*  Oh  1  if  you  had  seen  him  the  other  day !'  said 
Charley  ;  ^  he  was  able  to  lift  a  large  bar  of  iron  and 
hold  it  straight  out,  when  all  the  other  boys  in  the 
yard  could  hardly  lift  it  from  the  ground.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  you  like  to  put  forth  and  feel 
your  strength,  don't  you,  boys  ? 

^  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  Edgar,  '  I  was  trying  the  other 
day  whether  Charley  or  I  was  the  strongest,  and  I 
could  push  him  away  quite  well,  though  I  am  less 
than  he  is.' 

'  Ah !  but,'  returned  Charley,  '  I  can  run  faster 
than  you.' 

Edgar  was  going  to  protest,  and  to  offer  to  run  a 
race  with  him  after  school,  when  Miss  Walton  inter- 
posed, saying,  '  You  all  acknowledge,  then,  that  you 
rejoice  in  your  strength,  but  have  you  ever  remem- 
bered tkat  in  one  moment  God  could  take  it  from  youy 
and  make  you  as  weak  as  a  little  infant  ?  Who  is  it 
that  has  given  you  the  strength  you  boast  of  ?' 

'  God,'  replied  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  it  came  from  Him,  and  He  could  in 
any  instant  take  it  from  you.  In  this  instance,  too,  you 
may  say,  without  God  ^  nothing  is  strong.'  Can  you 
say  the  text  which  bids  us  not  glory  in  these  out- 
ward things,  as  though  they  were  our  own  ? 

George.  '  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom, 
neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not 
the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches.'  (Jer.  ix.  23.) 
Miss  W.  Look  again  in  Isaiah,  xl.  30,  31. 

David.  '  Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  he  weaiy, 
and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall.  But  they  that 
icait  upon  the  Lord  shall  reneiv  their  strength.'' 

Miss  W.  Having,  then,  acknowledged  in  the  Col- 
lect that  God  is  our  protector,  and  that  without 
Him  *  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy,'  what  do  we 
go  on  to  pray  ? 

All.  'Increase  and  multiply  upon  us  Thy  mercy  ; 
that  Thou  being  our  ruler  and  guide,  we  may  so  pass 
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through  things  temporal,  that  we  finally  lose  not  the 
things  eternal.' 

Miss  W.  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  '  temporal'  ? 

Edicard.  Belonmng;  to  time. 

Miss  W,  Yes  ;  when  we  say  things  temporal  we 
mean  things  belonging  to  time.  Will  time  last  for 
ever  ? 

Francis.  No  ;   time  will  end  when  eternity  begins. 

Miss  W.  When  does  time  end  to  each  one  of  us  % 

Several.  When  we  die. 

Miss  W.  The  things  of  time,  then,  we  do  not  re- 
main with,  but — 

'  Pass  through  them,'  said  Samuel. 

Miss  W.  Towards  what? 

Several.  The  things  eternal. 

Miss  W.  What  do  '  things  eternal'  mean? 

'  Belonging  to  eternity,'  said  Edward. 

'  The  things  which  will  last  for  ever,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Which  are  of  the  most  importance,  those 
things  which  we  pass  through,  or  those  things  which 
remain  for  ever  ? 

Several.  Those  things  which  remain  for  ever. 

Miss  W.  And  what  do  we  pray  about  these  things  ? 

Francis.  ^That  we  may  so  pass  through  things 
temporal,  that  we  finally  lose  not  the  things  eternal.' 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  so  pass  ?' 

George.  Pass  in  such  a  manner. 

Miss  W.  It  seems,  then,  that  there  are  different 
ways  of  passing  through  things  temporal.  In  order 
that  we  may  rightly  pass  through  them,  what  do  we 
pray  God  to  do  for  us  ? 

David.  To  increase  and  multiply  upon  us  His  mercy, 
and  to  be  our  ruler  and  guide. 

Miss  W.  Which  things  are  present  to  us,  temporal 
or  eternal  things  ? 

Several.  Temporal. 

Miss  W.  What,  then,  are  we  most  inclined  to  set  a 
high  value  on  ? 
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Matthew,  Things  temporal. 

Miss  W,  Yes;  riches,  honour,  health,  strength, 
earthly  pleasures,  are — what  sort  of  things  ? 

Alfred.  Temporal. 

Miss  W,  From  what  is  there  a  danger  of  their 
drawing  our  minds  ? 

Samuel.  From  things  eternal. 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  what  the  wise  man 
prays  about  temporal  things  ?  Look  at  Proverbs, 
XXX.  8,  9. 

Matthew.  '  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ; 
feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me  ;  lest  I  be  full, 
and  deny  Thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord?  or  lest  I  be 
poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  riches  he  feared  would  draw  his 
mind  from  God,  poverty  tempt  him  to  open  sin. 
Again,  look  at  1  Cor.  vii.  29-32. 

David.  '  The  time  is  short ;  it  remaineth,  that  both 
they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none  ; 
and  they  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not ;  and 
they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  and 
they  that  buy,  as  though  they  possessed  not ;  and 
they  that  use  this  world,  as  not  abusing  it ;  for  the 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.' 

Miss  W.  How,  then,  must  we  pass  through  things 
temporal  so  as  not  to  lose  the  things  eternal  ? 

'  We  must  not  set  our  hearts  upon  them,  and  love 
them,'  said  Charley. 

*  We  must  remember  things  eternal,'  said  Alfred. 

^  God  must  be  our  ruler  and  guide,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  boys,  you  are  all  right ;  we  must 
remember  that  those  things  which  we  see  around  us 
are  but  for  a  time,  and  we  must  set  our  aifections  on 
things  above,  where  neither  rust  nor  moth  doth  cor- 
rupt ;  and  we  must  pray  to  God  to  be  our  ruler  and 
guide,  and  to  make  the  things  temporal  work  to- 
gether for  our  good,  instead  of  being  a  hindrance  to 
us.    And  we  can  ask  these  things  through  Whom  ? 
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*  Grant  this,  O  heavenly  Father,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  our  Lord,'  they  all  repeated. 

*  I  will  not  ask  you  any  more  questions  now,'  said 
Miss  Walton,  ^  for  it  wants  only  a  few  minutes  to 
the  hour  for  starting  to  Church.  We  will  have  a 
little  talk  till  then.  So  you  think  you  can  beat 
Edgar  in  a  race,  do  you,  Charley  ?'  she  asked. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  that  I  can,  and  a  bigger  boy  than 
him,  too,'  returned  Charley. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  conceited,'  said  Miss  Walton, 
laughing ;  '  don't  forget,  Edgar,  that  next  time  we 
take  a  walk,  I  see  you  and  Charley  run  a  race  to- 
gether, and  then  I  will  decide  which  is  the  quickest 
runner.' 

'  No,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  ^  I  won't  forget.  I  hope 
I  shall  beat  him.' 

*  Please,  ma'am,  will  you  tell  us  more  about  Widow 
Peace  ?'  asked  George.  ^  You  didn't  tell  us  any  last 
Sunday.' 

'  No,  I  hadn't  time  ;  but  I  will  this  afternoon,  if  all 
be  well,'  replied  Miss  Walton. 

After  a  few  more  words  on  diiferent  subjects.  Miss 
Walton  closed  the  school,  and  led  the  way  down  to 
Church. 


Let  us,  however,  join  them  again  in  the  afternoon, 
and  hear  Miss  Walton's  promised  continuation  of  the 
history  of 

WIDOW  PEACE. 

The  next  time  I  visited  her  (said  Miss  Walton),  I 
asked  her  if  she  felt  able  to  go  on  with  her  history. 

*  Yes,  if  you  wish  it,'  she  returned.  ^  Oh !  ma'am, 
I  have  been  thinking  so  much  of  my  young  days 
since  you  were  last  here ;  I  seem  almost  to  have  lived 
them  over  again ;  only  tilings  don't  look  to  me  the 
same,  now  that  1  lie  on  my  death-bed,  as  they  did 
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when  I  was  in  health  and  spirits.  Many  things 
which  I  thought  of  so  much  importance  then,  seem 
as  nothing  now.  They  were  but  passing  things,  and 
what  are  they  to  those  things  which  will  last  for 
ever? 

'  I  told  you,  I  think,  ma'am,  that  my  poor  mother 
died  very  suddenly.  Her  death  made  a  great  change 
to  me,  for  I  was  at  this  time  the  oldest  girl  at  home, 
not  long  turned  fourteen.  One  of  my  elder  sisters  was 
very  anxious  to  leave  her  place  that  she  might  come 
and  live  at  home,  and  do  for  father  and  the  children, 
but  he  would  not  consent.  "  Bessie,"  he  said,  "  is 
growing  a  great  girl ;  she  has  had  plenty  of  schooling, 
and  she  must  now  try  and  make  herself  useful  at 
home.  It  would  be  a  pity  for  you  to  leave  a  good 
place  if  it  can  be  helped." 

^  I  shall  never  forget  my  feelings,  ma'am,  as  I  stood 
by  and  heard  this  conversation.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  my  sister  didn't  trust  me  as  I  thought  she 
ought ;  and  her  manner  of  saying,  "  I  fear  Bessie  is 
too  thoughtless  to  have  the  care  of  such  a  family :  it 
will  never  do,"  hurt  me,  and  yet  I  trembled  at  the 
thouofht  of  undertakino;  it.  I  didn't  feel  as  if  I 
should  care  much  for  the  work,  but  I  thought  I 
never  could  manage  the  children,  and  do  things  for 
father,  as  mother  had  done ;  and  I  felt  as  if  my 
heart  would  break  when  I  remembered  her,  and 
thought  that  she  wouldn't  be  near  to  help  me,  and  I 
wondered  however  I  could  be  so  silly  as  to  wish  to  be 
independent,  as  I  had  done  sometimes  when  she  was 
alive.  Such  a  strange  feeling  of  helplessness,  with  a 
real  desire  to  do  my  best,  came  over  me  as  I  stood 
and  listened  to  the  conversation,  that  I  couldn't  bear 
it,  and  turning  round,  I  ran  up  stairs,  and  throwing 
myself  on  my  knees,  without  thinking  much  what  I 
was  doing,  began  to  sob  bitterly.  I  did  not  know  that 
anybody  was  in  the  room,  until  I  felt  a  gentle  hand 
laid  upon  my  shoulder.     I  started  ;  and  looking  up, 
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saw  my  eldest  brother,  who  worked  along  with  my 
father,  standing  over  me.  I  was  going  to  run  away, 
feeling  ashamed  that  he  should  have  seen  me  cry  so 
much;  for  I  always  felt  rather  afraid  of  him;  at 
least,  I  always  had  done  until  that  day.  I  was  going 
to  run  away,  I  say,  but  he  spoke  so  gently  and 
kindly  to  me  (and  looking  into  his  face,  I  saw  that 
tears  were  in  his  eyes  also),  that  instead  of  running 
away  I  hid  my  face  on  his  shoulder  and  cried  afresh, 
and  in  a  few  moments  afterwards  had  told  him,  as 
w^ell  as  I  was  able,  all  that  was  passing  in  my  mind ; 
how  much  I  longed  to  do  well,  but  how  afraid  I  was 
that  I  never  could ;  and  that  Fanny  had  said  that  I 
couldn't,  and  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  I  have 
often  thought  since,  ma'am,  that  it  was  God's  especial 
ordering  that  I  met  my  brother  in  that  way,  for  it 
seems  to  me  the  words  he  then  spoke  were  blessed  to 
me,  and  from  that  day  he  became  my  greatest  earthly 
comfort,  until  it  pleased  God  to  call  him,  too,  home.' 

'  Can  you  remember  what  he  said  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  I  remember  well.  He  pitied 
me,  and  tried  to  encourage  me.  He  told  me  he 
thought  I  could  do  very  well,  "  if  only,"  he  said, 
very  gravely,  "  you  will  remember  that  without  God 
nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy,  and  if  you  will 
pray  to  Him  daily  to  be  your  ruler  and  guide,  and  to 
enable  you  so  to  pass  through  things  temporal,  that 
you  lose  not  the  things  eternal."  And  then  he  told 
me  that  though  my  mother  was  taken  away,  God 
could  never  be  taken  away ;  and  that  if,  as  I  pro- 
fessed, I  really  wished  to  do  well,  God  would  help 
me  ;  and  though  I  was  even  weaker  than  I  felt  my- 
self to  be.  He  would  give  me  strength  as  I  needed  it. 
"  I  would  not  have  you  confident  in  yourself,  Bessie," 
he  said ;  "  for  if  you  are,  I  am  sure  you  will  fail ; 
but  if  you  trust  in  God,  not  in  yourself,  He  will 
give  you  strength  for  the  duties  of  each  day  as  they 
come  round." 
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^  He  was  called  away,  ma'am,  as  he  said  this,  and 
I  remember  that  I  knelt  down  once  more,  but  with 
very  different  feelings,  and  prayed  to  God  to  be  with 
me.  The  words  of  many  of  the  Collects  came  into 
my  mind,  seeming  to  express  just  what  I  wanted  to 
say.  I  remember  I  finished  with  the  one  my  poor 
mother  had  bid  us  say  on  that  last  sad  Sunday.  I 
do  believe,  ma'am,  though  I  was  but  a  girl,  that  I 
prayed  with  all  my  heart,  and  God  heard  my  prayer ; 
and  though  through  my  own  wickedness  I  often 
failed,  and  often  fell  into  sin.  He  never  left  me 
entirely,  but  has  been  good  to  me  beyond  my  utmost 
hopes.' 

When  she  said  this,  she  was  silent  for  a  long  time, 
and  appeared  lost  in  her  own  thoughts,  until  I  said, 
at  length,  ^  Then  you  did  undertake  the  care  of  the 
house,  did  you.  Widow  Peace  V 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,'  she  replied,  '  I  was 
quite  lost  in  thought.  Yes  ;  I  began  the  next  day  ; 
those  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  who  had  come  home 
for  the  funeral  having  returned  to  their  different 
places.  It  was  a  great  responsibility  for  a  girl  of  my 
age,  for  there  were  four  children,  two  boys  and  two 
girls,  to  be  worked  for  and  taken  care  of;  and  my 
father  and  this  eldest  brother  also  lived  at  home, 
working  in  the  garret  at  the  loom  all  day,  except 
during  the  hours  of  meals  ;  and  my  poor  father  often 
worked  long  into  the  hours  of  the  night,  to  earn 
sufficient  to  keep  us  all.  At  first,  ma'am,  it  was 
little  things  which  tried  me  most ;  my  brothers  would 
come  in  with  their  pinafores  torn,  or  my  sisters  with 
their  frocks  dirty,  or  from  inexperience  I  spoiled  the 
cooking,  or  the  bread-making,  and  though  neither 
my  father  nor  brother  ever  said  really  an  angry 
word  to  me  about  these  things,  I  used  to  fret  about 
them  in  secret.  I  was  but  a  child,  ma'am,  and  had 
not  then  learned  of  how  little  consequence  such 
things  are,  compared  to  the  greater  and  more  en- 
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during  things  of  eternity.  I  soon  found  out,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  greater  troubles  than  these. 
One  of  my  little  brothers  was  very  wild  and  thought- 
less, and  I  found  it  impossible  to  guide  him,  and 
make  him  do  as  I  wished.  He  would  stay  out  when 
I  bid  him  come  in,  or  go  with  bad  companions  when 
I  beir2:cd  him  not,  and  this  fretted  me  more  than 
anything.  For  a  long  time  I  would  not  mention  it 
to  either  father  or  my  brother,  partly  because  I 
didn't  like  to  acknowledge  that  I  couldn't  manage 
him,  and  partly  because  I  didn't  like  to  tell  tales.  It 
was  very  wrong  of  me  I  see  now,  ma'am,  and  to  this 
day  I  always  think  of  it  with  the  greatest  pain. 
After  allowing  him  to  go  on  in  disobedience  for  many 
months,  I  told  my  brother  ;  but  then  it  was  too  late, 
for  that  very  evening  he  was  brought  home  all  but 
dead.  He  had  gone,  ma'am,  with  some  of  his  bad 
companions,  and  in  trying,  as  I  found  afterwards,  to 
rob  an  orchard,  had  fallen  from  the  wall,  and  a  large 
stone  fell  with  him,  crushing  him  fearfully.  He  never 
spoke  after  he  was  brought  home ;  and  though  he 
lived  until  morning,  and  seemed  to  understand  what 
was  said  to  him,  he  never  was  able  to  tell  us  that  he 
was  sorry  for  his  conduct,  or  in  words  to  confess  his 
sin  to  God.  I  have  always  felt  since,  that  I  was  to 
blame  for  his  end.  I  ought  to  have  told  father  of  his 
evil  ways,  and  acknowledged  that  I  couldn't  manage 
him ;  but  I  was  too  proud  to  do  that,  and  so  covered 
his  faults,  and  now  I  feel  that  his  death  was  a  just 
punishment  to  me.  Oh !  it  was  a  sad  hour  to  me  as 
I  stood  by  his  death-bed.  I  felt  so  much  my  oavii 
share  in  his  faults ;  and  the  feeling  that  it  was  too 
late  for  me  to  do  anything  then,  would  have  been 
more  than  I  could  bear,  if  my  brother  had  not 
known  all,  and  comforted  me.  I  remember  trying,  as 
well  as  I  could,  to  pray,  as  long  as  life  lasted,  for  the 
poor  child,  as  Frank  told  me  to  do,  and  the  bitter 
feeUng  which  came  over  me  when  he  was  really  gone, 
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and  I  felt  that  my  prayers  could  no  longer  avail,  was 
dreadful.  Poor  child  !  to  this  day  I  cannot  but  hope 
he  repented  during  the  hours  of  that  sad  night,  for 
he  was  so  patient,  and  looked  at  me  so  lovingly,  and 
I  know  that  God  can  have  mercy  at  the  latest  hour. 
This  is  my  comfort  in  looking  back  upon  that  night. 
God  is  merciful  beyond  what  we  deserve.' 

Having  said  this,  she  again  fell  into  thought, 
which  I  was  unwilling  for  a  long  time  to  disturb. 
How  she  went  on  I  must  tell  you  another  day,  boys. 
Put  away  your  books  now,  and  go  home  quickly. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN   ILLUSTRATION   OF   THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLET. 

€f)t  ffiUlj  e^unUaa  afttr  STrinitu* 

COLLECT. 

Grant,  0  Lord,  we  heseech  Thee,  that  the  course  of 
this  world  may  he  so  peaceably  ordered  by  Thy 
governance,  that  Thy  Church  may  joyfully  serve  Thee 
in  all  godly  quietness ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

'  I  AM  glad  to  see  you  up  to-day,  Andrew/  said  Miss 
Walton,  on  entering  his  little  room  one  day  after  her 
conversation  with  Francis. 

^  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  I've  been  up  several  times,'  he 
replied,  cheerfully.  '  I  got  up  first  on  Sunday.  I 
was  so  glad  to  be  up  again.  And  I  have  been  trying 
to  walk  with  crutches  to-day.  Dr  Benthorp  sent 
them  to  me.' 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,'  returned  Miss  Walton. 
*  Why,  if  you  improve  so  fast,  Andrew,  you'll  soon 
be  able  to  come  back  to  school.  We  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  you  among  us  again.' 

*  Thank  you,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  with  a  blushi  ^  I 
know  /  shall  be  glad  to  come  back.  It  somehow 
seems  almost  harder  to  be  kept  away  sitting  up  than 
when  I  was  in  bed.  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  a  lono^  time 
before  I  can  get  up  the  hill  to  school  on  crutches.' 

^  I  suppose  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  use  them  at 

first,'  returned  Miss  Walton ;  ^  but  I  dare  say  you'll 

become  accustomed  to  them  more  quicldy  than  you 

expect.     But  there's  another  place,  Andrew,  you'll 
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wish  to  go  to  before  you  come  to  school,  is  there 
not?' 

*  Yes,  ma'am,  to  Church,'  he  said ;  ^  I  shall  be 
able,  I  hope,  to  go  there  first.' 

'  You  will  be  very  thankful  to  be  able  to  worship 
in  God's  own  holy  house  once  more,  will  you  notT 
said  Miss  Walton. 

'  Yes,'  he  replied,  in  a  serious  manner.  '  Mr  Wal- 
ton says  I  ought  to  return  thanks  for  being  better.' 

'  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  would  not  wish  to 
do  so,'  said  Miss  Walton.  '  I  am  glad  he  has  spoken 
to  you  about  it.' 

^  I  do  wish  to  do  it,  and  yet  I  don't  know  quite 
why,  ma'am,'  he  said,  with  some  hesitation ;  '  I  feel 
afraid  about  it.  I  don't  think  I  dare.  I  didn't  like 
to  tell  Mr  Walton.' 

*  You  need  not  have  been  afraid  to  tell  him,  An- 
drew, he  would  not  have  been  angry,'  replied  Miss 
Walton. 

^No,  ma'am,  I  don't  think  he  would  have  been 
angry,  ^ir  Walton  is  never  angry,  I  think ;  but  I 
felt  as  if  I  would  rather  tell  you.  Please,  ma'am,  is  it 
wrono-  to  feel  so  about  returnino;  thanks  ?'  he  asked, 

*  I  don't  think  it's  wrong,  Andrew,  unless  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fear  of  being  laughed  at ;  and  even 
then,  if  you  do  not  indulge  the  feeling,  but  determine 
to  do  what  you  know  to  be  right  about  it,  notwith- 
standing, I  should  not  blame  you  much.  Can't  you 
tell  me  what  makes  you  afraid  ?' 

For  some  moments  he  did  not  answer,  and  ^liss 
Walton  said  again,  ^  Don't  you  think  you  can  find 
out?' 

He  then  answered,  half  sobbing,  '  I'm  afraid  it's 
very  wrong,  but  I  can't  help  it.  I  am  afraid  of  the 
boys  laughing  at  me.  I  know  they  will.  They'll 
say  I'm  grown  a  saint  while  I've  been  ill,  or  that  I 
do  it  to  please  Mr  Walton,  or  that  I  want  to  be 
thought  good.' 
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*  Do  3^011  really  think  any  of  them  will  say  such 
things  as  these?'  said  Miss  Walton,  a  good  deal 
shocked. 

*  Yes,  I'm  sure  some  of  them  will,  for  Henry  heard 
something  about  it  yesterday,  and  he  began  at  me 
directly,  and  I  have  felt  more  frightened  about  it 
since.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  Andrew ;  but  now 
that  I  know  the  cause  of  your  fear,  I  can  better 
answer  your  question  whether  it  is  wrong  to  feel 
afraid,  if  you  really  wish  me  to  do  so,'  said  Miss 
Walton. 

^  Yes,  ma'am,  I  do  wish  you  to  tell  me,'  replied 
Andrew  ;  '  for  it  makes  me  so  unhappy  when  I  think 
about  it,  and  I  can't  help  always  thinking  about  it.' 

^I  do  not  think,'  said  Miss  AYalton,  Hhat  you 
could  help  the  first  feeling  of  fear ;  but  I  must  say, 
Andrew,  it  would  be  very  wrong  of  you  to  think  for 
a  moment  of  giving  up  returning  thanks,  from  the 
fear  of  being  laughed  at ;  on  the  contrary,  you 
should  try  to  overcome  even  the  dread,  because  "the 
fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare."*  You  will  always 
find  there  are  some  who  will  laugh  at  every  thing 
that  is  good,  and  if  you  hope  to  persevere  in  the 
right,  you  must  learn  not  to  mind  the  scorn  of  the 
world  ;  at  all  events,  not  to  be  influenced  by  it. 
Before  you  were  ill  you  intended  to  come  to  the 
Holy  Communion ;  don't  you  think  you  would  have 
been  laughed  at  for  that  ?' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  suppose  I  should ;  but  then  that 
was  a  much  greater  duty ;  I  didn't  seem  to  care  so 
much  about  being  laughed  at  fbr  that,'  he  replied. 

'  If  you  give  way  in  what  you  call  little  duties, 
Andrew,  you  will  soon  learn  to  give  way  in  great 
ones.     How  do  you  intend  to  prepare  yourself  for 
wallving  to  school  on  your  crutches  ?' 
*  By  taking  little  walks  first,'  he  said. 
*  Proverbs,  xxix.  25. 
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^  But  supposing  you  are  laughed  at  by  some  of  the 
children  the  first  time  you  are  seen  walking  on  a 
crutch  (which  you  probably  will  be),  must  you,  there- 
fore, give  up  your  little  walks  V 

'  No,  ma'am,  I  suppose  not,'  he  replied. 

'  Do  you  think  you  would  ever  be  able  to  gat  as 
far  as  the  school  if  you  did  V  asked  Miss  Walton. 

*No,  ma'am,  I  shouldn't,'  he  said  again. 

'  So  is  it,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  '  with  the  fear 
of  ridicule ;  if  you  give  up  doing  little  things,  which 
you  know  to  be  right,  rather  than  bear  the  scorn  of 
the  world,  you  will  soon  give  up  greater  and  more 
important  things.  But  let  us  suppose,  Andrew,  that 
for  the  sake  of  quietness,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
ridicule,  you  do  give  up  returning  thanks,  shall  you 
be  really  happy  ?  How  will  you  feel  w  hen  you  be- 
gin to  thank  God  in  your  private  prayers?  And 
how  will  5^ou  feel  when  you  hear  those  awful  words 
of  our  Saviour's, '  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  ^le 
and  of  My  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be 
ashamed,  when  He  shall  come  in  His  own  glory,  and 
in  His  Father's,  and  of  the  holy  Angels  f* 

Andrew  did  not  answer  just  at  first,  and  then 
replied,  '  I  don't  think  I  should  be  happy,  ma'am.' 

'I  don't  think  you  would,  Andrew.  You  would 
find  any  peace  w^hich  such  conduct  promises,  false 
j^eace  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  boldly  deter- 
mine to  disregard  the  laugh  of  your  companions,  you 
will  obtain  real  godly  peace  and  quietness,  in  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience.  Don't  you  think  so 
yourself?'  asked  Miss  Walton. 

'  I  suppose  so,  ma'am,'  he  replied ;  '  but  I  wish  they 
wouldn't  laugh.' 

'•  So  do  I,  Andrew,  for  their  own  sakes,'  replied 

Miss  Walton  ;  '  but  I  think  I  may  say  this  for  your 

comfort — I  have  no  doubt  you  are  dreading   more 

than  you  will  have  to  bear.     If  you  make  a  stand  at 

*  St.  Luke,  ix.  26. 
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once,  and  do  not  seem  to  waver  about  it,  they  Avill 
soon  give  up  teazing  you ;  but  if  you  seem  to  waver, 
they  will  be  encouraged  to  go  on.  If,  however,  you 
have  to  bear  it,  cannot  you  ask  God  for  strength  to 
disregard  the  ridicule,  and  to  give  you  peace  of  mind 
while  you  have  to  bear  this  outward  annoyance  ? 
This  is  the  only  advice  I  can  give  you,  Andrew,  for 
you  must  expect  to  meet  with  continual  trials  of  this 
kind;  the  world  is  ever  opposed  to  what  is  good.  I 
quoted  just  now  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  '  The 
fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare ;'  now  listen  to  the  end — 
^  hut  ivhoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lo7xl  shall  be  safe,^ 
Which  have  you  most  cause  to  fear,  the  laugn  of 
your  companions,  or  the  false  quietness  which  yield- 
ing would  bring  you  V 

'  Oh  !  ma'am,  I  will  not  mind  their  laugh,'  he 
replied ;  '  I'm  sure  I  should  not  be  happy  if  I  didn't 
return  thanks,  because  I  know  I  ought.'  Presently 
he  added,  '  I  don't  think  I  seem  to  care  so  much 
about  it  now,  as  I  did  before  you  talked  to  me.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Andrew.  And  now  I  can  only 
say,  when  you  have  prayed  to  God  for  help,  under 
whatever  amount  of  trial  He  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
you,  put  away  the  thought  from  your  mind ;  you 
ai'e  not  very  strong,  and  you  feel  more  fearful  than 
you  need.  Turn  your  thoughts  rather  to  some  other 
subject,  or  try  to  read  a  book.  Now  I  must  say 
good-bye,'  she  added,  rising  up. 

'  Good-bye,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  '  and  thank  you.' 

As  Miss  Walton  walked  home,  she  began  to  think 
over  poor  Andrew's  fears,  and  she  went  on  from  that 
to  remember  how  the  world  is  ever  putting  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  godliness  ;  and  then  came  the 
words  of  the  Collect  for  the  following  Sunday  into 
her  mind,  where  we  are  taught  to  pray  that  the 
course  of  this  world  may  be  so  peaceably  ordered  by 
God's  governance,  that  the  Church  may  joyfully 
serve  Him  in  godly  quietness.     And  sha  thought 
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within  herself :  '  As  we  pray  for  the  Church,  so  we 
may  pray  for  each  individual  member  of  it,  for  God 
can  alone  so  order  outward  things  that  they  are  not  a 
hindrance  to  us  in  our  service  to  Him  ;  and  He  alone 
can  also  give  us  peace,  notwithstanding  the  trouble 
and  trials  that  surround  us.' 

Before  we  join  the  boys  in  their  Sunday  lesson,  I 
must  tell  you  that  Andrew's  fears  passed  away;  and 
though  he  had  a  good  deal  of  taunting  to  bear,  he 
never  wavered  in  his  intention  again,  and  when  his 
name  was  given  out,  on  the  following  Sunday,  as  one 
who  was  desirous  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  His  late  mercy  in  restoring  him  to  health,  after  a 
severe  accident,  he  felt  far  too  happy  to  think  of 
ridicule  ;  and  when  he  came  out  of  Church  he  hardly 
seemed  to  hear  several  ill-natured  remarks  which 
were  made  by  some  of  the  idle  young  men  of  the 
place,  as,  accompanied  by  Alfred,  Francis,  Edward, 
and  Charley,  he  slowly  returned  home,  using  his 
crutches  with  difficulty,  and  suffering  a  good  deal  of 
pain  in  his  broken  limb. 

Let  us  now  join  the  Sunday  morning  lesson. 

*  What  does  this  Collect  begin  with  V  asked  Miss 
Walton. 

'  A  petition,'  cried  one  or  two. 

3Iiss  W.  What  is  the  petition? 

All.  *That  the  course  of  this  world  may  be  peace- 
ably ordered  by  God's  governance.' 

Miss  W.  Why  do  we  pray  for  this  ? 

Alfred.  That  the  Church  may  joyfully  serve  God 
in  all  godly  quietness. 

Miss  W.  Are  we  here  praying  for  the  Church 
triumphant  or  militant  ? 

'  Militant,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Why  is  the  Church  militant  affected  by 
the  course  of  this  world  ? 

Francis..  Because  it  is  in  the  world. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  it  is  in  the  world,  and  has  to  serve 
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God  almost  against  the  world.     Look  at  the  first 
prayer  in  the  Baptism  Service. 

They  found  the  place,  and  Lliss  Walton  con- 
tinued, ^  After  saying  God  saved  Noah  and  his 
family  in  the  ark  from  the  flood  which  surrounded 
them,  what  do  we  beseech  God  of  His  infinite  mercies 
to  do? 

Samuel.  '  Mercifully  look  upon  this  child ;  wash 
him  and  sanctify  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  he, 
being  deUvered  from  Thy  wrath,  may  be  received 
into  the  ark  of  Christ's  Church ;  and  being  stead- 
fast in  faith,  joyful  through  hope,  and  rooted  in 
charity,  may  so  pass  the  leaves  of  this  troublesome 
icorld,  that  finally  he  may  come  to  the  land  of  ever- 
lasting life.' 

Miss  W.  What  is  the  Church  there  compared  to  ? 

David.  The  ark. 

Miss  W.  What  had  the  ark  to  be  preserved 
amidst  ? 

Charley.  The  waters  of  the  flood. 

Miss  W,  And  what  has  the  Church  to  serve  God 
amidst  ? 

'  The  waves  of  this  troublesome  world,'  said  Francis. 

'  The  course  of  this  world,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  And  if  the  course  of  this  world  is  not 
smooth,  is  it  easy  for  the  Church  to  serve  God  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Therefore,  what  do  we  pray  God  to  do  ? 

George.  To  order  the  course  of  this  world  peace- 
ably. 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  order'? 

Francis.  Direct. 
,   Miss   W.  Yes.     Now,  supposing  you  w^ere  sailing 
in  a  ship,  boys,  who  would  steer  the  ship  ? 

Francis.  The  helmsman. 

Miss  IV.  Yes,  Francis  ;  and  if  there  came  on  a 
very  severe  storm,  perhaps  the  captam  would  take 
the  helm  and  steer  himself.     But  would  the  captain 
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or  the  helmsman  have  any  power  over  the  waves  and 
winds  ? 

Edward.  No,  ma'am,  only  God  can  order  them. 

Miss  W.  Just  so.  In  the  Collect  we  pray  God  to 
do  more  than  guide  the  ark  or  ship  of  the  Church 
through  the  waves  of  trouble.  We  pray  Him  so  to 
order  the  whole  course  of  this  world,  that  there  may 
be  peace,  and  rest,  and  progress  for  the  Church. 
Thus,  then,  it  seems  that  God  both  guides  and  keeps 
the  Church,  and  also —  ? 

Alfred.  Orders  the  course  of  this  world  peaceably. 

Miss  W,  That  His  Chiu:ch  may  serve  Him — 
how  ? 

'  Joyfully,'  said  James. 

'  In  all  godly  quietness,'  said  Samuel. 

Miss  W.  If  the  Church  serves  God  joyfully,  will 
it  be  a  dead,  unwilling  service  ? 

Charley.  No,  a  wilHng,  ready  service. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  that  is  what  ^joyfully  serve' 
means  there;  to  serve  with  alacrity,  or  readiness. 
But  we  not  only  pray  that  the  Church  may  serve 
joyfully,  but — what  else? 

Walter.  In  all  godly  quietness. 

Miss  JV.  When  the  disciples  in  the  ship  were 
tossed  with  the  storm  of  wind,  which  we  referred  to 
last  Sunday,  where  was  Jesus '? 

Several.  Asleep  in  the  ship. 

Miss  W.  What  did  they  do  ?  Look  at  St.  Luke, 
viii.  24. 

George.  '  They  awoke  Him,  saying,  Master,  master, 
we  perish.' 

Miss  W.  We  may  take  this  as  an  example  of  the 
Church  in  the  world.  Had  they  a  quiet  or  peaceable 
passage  ? 

Francis.  No ;  the  ship  was  filled  with  water,  and 
they  were  in  jeopardy. 

Miss  W.  But  who  was  able  to  bring  them  safely 
out  of  their  trouble  ? 
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Matthew.  Jesus.  He  rebuked  the  raging  of  the 
water,  and  it  ceased,  and  there  was  a  calm. 

Miss  W,  What  will  He,  in  like  manner,  do  for 
His  Church? 

Edward.  Peaceably  order  the  course  of  this  world 
by  His  governance. 

Miss  W.  For  a  time  the  disciples  were  exposed  to 
the  storm,  the  vessel  was  filling  with  water,  and  they 
were  in  danger;  but  the  moment  He  chose,  when 
they  cried  unto  Him,  He  directed  that  the  waves 
should  be  still.  So  He  allows  the  course  of  human 
affairs  to  be  rough  at  times,  and  the  Church  to  be  in 
difficulties ;  but  He  can  as  easily  change  the  course 
of  this  world,  as  He  could  say  to  the  winds,  'be 
still.'  Do  you  remember  where  in  the  Litany  we 
pray  that  no  evils  may  hurt  us  ? 

Several.  '  Graciously  hear  us,  that  tliose  evils^  which 
the  craft  and  subtilty  of  the  devil  or  man  ivorketh  against 
us,  he  brought  to  nought ;  and  by  the  providence 
of  Thy  goodness,  they  may  be  dispersed;  that  we 
Thy  servants,  being  hurt  by  no  persecutions,  may 
evermore  give  thanks  unto  Thee  in  Thy  Holy  Church.^ 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  God's  promise  to  His 
Church,  even  though  the  course  of  this  world  should 
not  be  peaceable  ?    Look,  Edgar,  in  Isaiali,  xliii.  2. 

Edgar.  '  When  thou  passest  through  the  ivaters,  I 
will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall 
not  overflow  thee',  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire, 
thou  shalt  not  be  burned;  neither  shall  the  flame 
kindle  upon  thee.' 

Miss  W.  And  in  the  16th  verse  God  speaks  of 
Himself  as  making  a  way  in  the  sea,  and  a  path  in  the 
inighty  waters.  So  that,  even  through  the  '  waves  of 
this  troublesome  world,'  God  can  so  order  the  course 
of  human  affairs,  that  the  Church  may  joyfully  serve 
Him.  Why  do  you  think  God  sometimes  allows 
persecutions  to  vex  the  Church  % 

Charley.  To  do  it  good. 

A  a  5  9 
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Miss  W,  Yes,  for  the  purification  and  trial  of  her 
members.     Look  what  is  said  in  Isaiah,  i.  25. 

Matthew.  ^And  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee, 
and  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take  away  all 
thy  tin.^ 

Miss  W,  Read  again,  Zechariah,  xiii.  9. 

George,  '  And  I  will  bring  the  third  part  through 
the  fire,  and  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and 
will  try  them  as  gold  is  tried:  they  shall  call  on 
My  Name,  and  I  will  hear  them :  1  will  say.  It  is 
My  people :  and  they  shall  say,  The  Lord  is  my 
God.' 

Miss  TV.  The  fire  of  persecution  tries  and  purifies 
the  members  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  God  some- 
times allows  it,  but  in  the  end  He  restores  peace. 
What  are  we  told  about  the  Church  after  the  perse- 
cutions in  which  Saul  took  part  were  ended  ? 

George.  '  Then  had  the  Churches  rest.'  (Acts,  ix. 
31.) 

Miss  W.  The  Church  may  therefore  pray  for  this 
rest,  this  freedom  from  persecution,  and  severe  trials, 
that  she  may  ground  herself  in  quietness.  Would  it 
be  good  for  trees  that  the  wind  should  always  be 
blowing  a  heavy  gale  ? 

^No,  they  would  be  blown  down,'  cried  several, 
*  like  the  ash  tree  on  the  North-road,  last  winter.' 

'  But  the  wind  sometimes  does  them  good,  does  it 
notf  asked  Miss  Walton. 

'  Yes,'  returned  George,  '  I  heard  Farmer  Brooks 
say  the  other  day,  that  the  roots  moving  about, 
loosened  the  eartli  round  them,  and  that  afterwards 
they  struck  deeper  into  the  ground.' 

'  Exactly  so,'  said  Miss  Walton  ;  ^  so  at  times  God 
sends  afflictions  and  trials  upon  His  Church,  that  she 
may  loosen  herself  from  the  things  of  this  w^orld, 
and  settle  herself  more  firmly  in  heavenly  truth,  and 
when  this  is  done,  comes  the  calm.  Then  He  says  to 
the  winds,  "  Peace,  be  stilL"     And  this  is  what  we 
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pray  Him  to  do ;  so  peaceably  by  His  governance 
to  direct  the  course  of  human  events,  that  His 
Church,  though  in  the  world,  and  surrounded  by 
storms,  may  serve  Him  joyfully  in  all  godly  quiet- 
ness. It  is  far  better  to  have  troubles  than  to  have 
ffxlse  peace.  What  sort  of  quietness  do  we  ask  for 
the  Church  in  the  Collect  ? 

Several.  '  Godly  quietness.' 

Miss  W,  Yes,  the  quietness  which  is  of  God. 
"Was  the  quietness  of  the  Church  of  Laodicea  a 
godly  quietness  ?     What  did  she  boast  ? 

George.  '  I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and 
have  need  of  nothing.'     (Rev.  iii.  17.) 

Miss  W.  But  what  did  God  say  of  her  ? 

Edward.  That  she  knew  not  that  she  was 
'  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked.' 

Miss  W.  Her  quietness  arose  from  self-satisfaction  : 
was  it  a  godly  quietness  ? 

AIL  No,  ma'am. 

*  Therefore,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  '  God  said, 
"  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  Me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  .  .  . 
and  white  raiment,  .  .  .  and  eye-salve ;"  and  then  He 
says,  "As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten." 
(See  verses  18,  19.)  Thus  we  see  that  for  good  God 
sometimes  sends  trials  and  unrest  upon  His  Church, 
or  some  portion  of  it,  and  that  such  unrest  is  far 
better  than  false  peace.  But,  as  we  ask  peace  for 
the  whole  Church,  so  may  we  for  each  member  of  it. 
How  does  the  course  of  this  world  affect  each  one  of 
us  ?  Let  us  see,  boys  ;  what  do  we  promise  to  re- 
nounce as  well  as  the  flesh  and  the  devil  ? 

Several.  The  world. 

Miss  W.  To  what,  then,  does  the  world  tempt  us  ? 

Charley.  Sin. 

Miss  W.  What  do  we  pray  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
not  to  be  led  into  ? 

Walter,  Temptation. 
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Miss  JV,  And  you  sjiy  the  world  tempts  us  ;  there- 
fore we  pray  then  to  be  delivered  from — what  ? 

Francis.  The  world. 

Miss  JV.  Again,  boys,  when  you  are  laughed  at 
for  doing  right,  the  world  is  putting  difficulties  in 
your  way,  trying  to  prevent  your  serving  God — how  ? 

'  In  godly  quietness,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  some  of  you  dread  this  difficulty 
very  much,  don't  you  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  Francis,  George,  and  Charley. 

Miss  W.  It  is  a  real  hindrance  in  your  way,  and 
therefore,  while  you  endeavour  heartily  not  to  regard 
it,  you  may,  when  praying  for  the  course  of  this 
world  to  be  peaceably  ordered  for  the  quietness  of 
the  Church,  think  of  your  own  individual  trials,  and 
pray  for  yourselves  too. — And  very  seriously  I  would 
say  to  you,  boys — take  care  you  do  not  yourselves 
do  the  very  thing  you  dislilve.  Take  care  you  do  not 
take  the  side  of  the  world,  and  laugh  at  your  com- 
panions for  doing  right.  If  any  of  you  feel  your- 
selves to  be  guilty,  you  ought  to  confess  your  sins 
humbly  to  God,  and  tell  the  person  you  may  have 
laughed  at,  and  perhaps  hindered,  that  you  know  you 
have  done  wrong.  (After  a  few  moments'  silence 
Miss  Walton  went  on)  :  But  though  outward  peace 
cannot  be  obtained  always,  what  other  peace  can  God 
give  ? 

'  Inward  peace,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  And  which  is  the  more  valuable  ? 

^  Inward  peace,'  said  Alfred  and  Charley  again. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  because  the  world  cannot  take  it 
away.  At  the  very  time  the  world  is  vexing  us  most, 
if  we  do  our  duty  notwithstanding,  what  do  we  feel  ? 
.    '  Inward  peace,'  said  several. 

"" '  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  Thee,"*  says  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

*  Isaiah,  xxvi.  3. 
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^  And  what  does  the  Epistle  say  like  this  ?  asked 
Miss  Walton. 

George,  '  And  ivho  is  he  that  will  harm  you,  if  ye 
be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  ?  ...  if  ye  suffer 
for  Hghteousness^  sake,  happy  are  ye^ 

Miss  W.  And  how  do  you  think  this  inward  peace 
will  show  itself  in  boys  like  you  ?  How  is  it  that  I 
often  know  when  you  have  done  wrong,  though  no 
one  has  told  me  ? 

'  We  show  it  by  our  manner,  I  suppose,'  said 
Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  you  do;  and  so  you  will  show  by 
your  manner  whether  you  have  this  inward  peace  ; 
if  you  have  it  you  will  be  good-tempered,  and  your 
spirits  will  be  even  and  cheerful,  and  your  duties  will 
not  be  a  trouble  to  you :  you  will  do  your  duties  as 
to  God,  and  not  to  man,  and  serve  God  with  alacrity, 
or  joyfully.  Try  then,  boys,  by  a  faithful  following 
of  God's  commandments,  for  this  inward  peace,  which 
brings  so  much  good  with  it. 


For  their  afternoon  lesson,  Charley  arrived  at  the 
house  before  the  rest  of  the  boys,  and  finding  Miss 
Walton  alone,  as  he  stood  by  her,  he  said,  in  a  half 
whisper,  '  Please,  ma'am,  how  do  you  know  every 
thing?' 

'  l^Tiat  do  you  mean,  Charley  T  said  Miss  Walton, 
laughing.     '  I  don't  know  every  thing.' 

'  But  every  thing  about  us  boys,  ma'am  V  he  said 


again. 


'  Even  about  you  boys,  I  don't  think  I  know  every 
thing,'  returned  Miss  VValton.  '  What  are  you  think- 
ing of,  Charley  ?'  she  asked,  kindly. 

'  Why,  ma'am,'  he  returned,  '  how  did  you  know 
that  we  were  happier  when  we  do  right,  and  that 
even  our  work  is  easier  then  ;  and  that  when  we  are 
naughty  every  thing  seems  to  go  wrong  ?' 

i3 
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'  Why  do  you  want  to  know  hoio  I  could  tell  you 
these  things  ?'  said  Miss  Walton,  amused  with  Char- 
ley's thoughts. 

*  Please,  ma'am,  because  it  always  puzzles  me  after 
you've  been  teaching  us.  You  tell  us  things  which 
I  think  nobody  knows  of,  and  feels,  but  myself;  and 
I  don't  know  how  you  know  them,'  returned  Charley, 
still  keeping  to  the  same  point. 

'  Well,'  said  Miss  Walton,  smiling  again  at  Char- 
ley's words,  '  I  think  I  can  give  you  two  reasons, 
out  of  many  that  there  are.  First,  I  was  once  a  little 
child  myself,  Charley  ;  secondly,  many  things  which 
children  feel,  grown  people  feel  too.  Now,  do  not 
those  two  reasons  account  to  you  for  my  being  able 
to  tell  you  sometimes  what  you  feel  V 

Charley  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied, 
'  Yes,  ma'am,  but  did  you  used  to  feel  vexed  with 
everything  when  you  were  naughty — and  were  you 
ever  naughty  V 

'  Indeed,  I  was  very  often  naughty,'  replied  Miss 
Walton,  gravely,  '  and  know  very  well  how  different 
we  feel  about  everything  when  sin  is  upon  us.  It  is 
like  a  cloud,  which  hides  the  bright  sun,  and  makes 
every  thing  look  gloomy.' 

'  And  did  every  thing  look  bright  and  happy  when 
you  were  trying  to  be  good  ?'  asked  Charley. 

^  Yes,  Charley,  more  especially  so  as  a  child,'  re- 
plied Miss  Walton. 

'  Well,  I  am  glad,'  said  Charley ;  ^  I  thought  no- 
body ever  felt  so  but  me.' 

'  But  must  we,  Charley,  be  satisfied  to  go  on 
making  every  thing  gloomy  by  our  own  sin  V  said 
Miss  Walton. 

*•  No,  ma'am ;  but  it's  very  hard  sometimes  to  be 
good,'  he  replied,  with  a  sigh, 

'  It  is,  indeed,  Charley ;  but  if  we  try  our  best, 
God  will  help  us,  and  the  very  inward  peace  and 
brightness  which  the  service  of  God  brings  with  it, 
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should  make  us  try  more  earnestly.  It  is  a  present 
reward  ;  is  it  not  V 

*  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  with  a  bright  smile  ;  and 
then  hearing  the  rest  of  the  boys  approaching,  he 
quickly  took  his  seat. 

We  may  pass  over  the  lesson,  and  join  them  in 
listening  to  Sliss  Walton's  history. 

WIDOW  PEACE. 

CContiniied.J 

I  told  you  (said  Miss  Walton)  that  I  felt  unwilling 
a  second  time  to  interrupt  Widow  Peace's  silence  ; 
but  after  waiting  a  few  moments,  she  continued  her- 
self, hardly  appearing  conscious  that  she  had 
stopped. 

'  The  death  of  my  little  brother,'  she  said,  '  again 
made  me  think  seriously ;  and  about  the  same  time 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  confirmed.  The 
Bishop  did  not  come  round  as  often  then,  ma'am,  as 
he  has  done  of  late  years.  It  would  have  been 
better,  perhaps,  if  he  had  ;  and  then,  it  may  be,  some 
might  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of 
God,  before  they  got  so  old  that  shame  prevented 
them,  or  the  desire  had  passed  away.  I  thank  God, 
ma'am,  that  He  gave  me  an  opportunity  just  at  that 
time,  when  my  heart  was  softened  by  the  death  of 
my  brother,  and  I  was  needing  His  help  to  strengthen 
me  for  my  duties. 

'  The  sister  next  to  me  also  desired  confirmation, 
and  though  she  was  younger  tha:a  most  of  the  can- 
didates, she  was  well  fitted  ;  far  better,  I  am  sure, 
tlian  I  was  ;  for  a  more  thoughtful,  religious,  gentle 
child,  there  could  not  be.  We  had  much  to  bear, 
ma'am,  from  the  ridicule  of  the  girls  of  the  town,  as 
we  went  backward  and  forward  to  the  examinations, 
and  I  soon  found  the  truth  of  my  father  s  words, 
^'  The  older  you  grow,  the  more  grace  you  will  need 
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to  withstand  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  to 
disregard  its  taunting."  My  sister  did  not  seem  to 
mind  it,  but  it  fretted  me,  and  I  once  more  had  re- 
course to  my  brother,  who  by  his  advice  strengthened 
me  to  bear  it.  Many  a  girl,  ma'am,  I  knew,  who 
gave  up  the  confirmation  rather  than  endure  the 
ridicule  which  was  poured  upon  us. 

*  The  Church  was  crowded,  I  remember,  when  the 
confirmation  day  arrived.  Many  of  the  factory  girls 
w4io  refused  to  be  confirmed,  went  to  see  the  sight, 
as  they  called  it.  A  party  of  these  girls  were  close 
to  the  pew  where  my  sister  and  I  were  placed,  and 
their  whispered  words  constantly  reached  us,  and 
made  it  very  hard  to  attend  ;  once  when  I  was  turn- 
ing over  the  leaf  of  my  book,  I  caught  a  sight  of  one 
of  them  pointing  at  me.  Like  a  foolish  young  crea- 
ture this  vexed  me,  for  I  thought  they  were  laughing 
at  me ;  and  for  some  time  I  could  not  at  all  attend 
to  what  was  going  on ;  but  the  sight  of  my  sister's 
serious,  thoughtful  face,  recalled  me  to  attention. 
Ah  !  ma'am,  how  easily  our  thoughts  are  turned 
from  the  service  of  God  ;  I  wonder  now  how  I  could 
be  so  silly  as  to  allow  such  a  trifle  to  vex  me,  and  to 
lead  me  to  sin.  At  length  my  sister  and  I  together 
approached  the  altar  rails,  and  side  by  side  we  knelt 
to  receive  the  Bishop's  blessing,  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  for  a  moment  or  two  I  heard 
her  quick  breathing,  and  then  all  was  forgotten  in 
the  solemnity  of  those  few  short  minutes. 

'Oh  !  ma'am,  confirmation  is  a  blessed  service ;  the 
Cfrace  ffiven  in  those  few^  minutes  seems  to  remain 
with  us  through  life,  and  each  time  one  looks  back,  it 
seems  as  if  a  ray  of  light  shot  from  that  hour,  and 
again  rested  upon  us. 

'  The  following  Sunday  my  sister  and  I  again 
knelt  side  by  side  to  be  partakers  of  our  Saviour's 
Body  and  Blood,  and  my  father  and  brother  knelt 
with  us.     It  v/as  a  happy  day,  ma'am,  to  us  all,  and 
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was  the  beginning  of  happier  times.  We  had  had 
our  season  of  sorrow,  and  the  weight  of  my  new 
duties  had  lain  heavy  on  my  young  shoulders.  Trade, 
too,  had  been  slack,  which  made  father  anxious,  and 
look  harassed ;  but  from  this  Sunday  things  seemed 
to  mend.  I  w^as  able  to  go  about  my  daily  work 
with  a  better  heart,  my  sister  being  now  taken  from 
school  to  help  me,  and  trade  before  long  becoming 
brisker,  father  and  my  brother  used  to  spend  an  hour 
or  two  every  evening  with  us,  as  they  had  been  able 
to  do  sometimes  before  mother's  death.  Father 
grew  more  cheerful,  and  some  of  my  brothers  and 
sisters  came  to  see  us.  Fanny  was  one  of  them ;  and 
I  remember  being  so  pleased  when  she  told  me  every 
thing  was  in  good  order,  and  I  had  managed  very 
well. 

'It  was  strange,  too,  ma'am,  that  from  the  time 
that  my  sister  and  I  received  the  Holy  Communion, 
the  girls  gave  over  teasing  us.  They  seemed  to 
think  our  choice  was  made,  and  they  could  not  laugh 
us  out  of  it ;  whereas  before,  we  dreaded  even  run- 
ning across  to  the  shop,  so  much  were  we  ridiculed. 
I  think,  ma'am,  the  few  years  which  followed  my 
confirmation  and  first  communion  were  some  of  the 
happiest  of  my  life.  I  was  able  to  settle  down,  as  it 
were,  in  the  right  way,  and  father  was  able  to  give 
us  instruction  again.  I  don't  think,  ma'am,  it  would 
have  been  good  for  me  to  have  had  overwhelming 
cares  just  then,  when  I  was,  in  a  manner,  beginning 
to  try  and  walk  alone  along  the  narrow  way  :  without 
guidance  from  man,  I  mean.  I  think  the  calm,  as 
well  as  the  storm,  is  ordered  by  God's  good  provi- 
dence.    Don't  you,  ma'am  ? ' 

*  Surely,'  I  said,  ^  both  for  individuals  and  for  His 
Holy  Church,  God  orders  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  and  whether  He  sends  storm  or  calm,  it  is 
for  the  good  of  His  people. 

'  That  is  what  I  often  think,  ma'am ;  God  deals 
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graciously  with  us  all,'  continued  Widow  Peace. 
'  Several  years  passed  by  without  any  great  change. 
Two  brothers  and  two  sisters  who  were  out  at  service 
married,  and  one  of  my  brothers  came  to  live  in  the 
town ;  the  rest  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  next  great  trouble  which  it  pleased  God  to  send 
was  the  death  of  my  favourite  brother,  Frank.  When 
he  first  sickened  we  thought  it  only  a  passing  ail,  and 
he  went  for  change  of  air  to  his  brother  in  the  country. 
When  he  returned  we  all  thought  him  better;  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  think  so  himself.  He  returned  to 
his  work,  but  was  able  to  sit  at  it  a  very  short  time 
at  once.  Before  long  he  had  to  give  it  up  entirely, 
and  after  a  lingering  illness,  and  a  long  confinement 
to  his  bed,  it  pleased  God  to  call  him  home. 

'  I  felt  my  life  at  first,  ma'am,  a  desolate  blank, 
for  I  loved  him  with  something  like  adoration,  and 
after  nursing  him  for  so  long,  I  felt  lost  for  want  of 
the  occupation.  I  thought  I  never  should  be  happy 
again ;  but  before  many  months  had  gone  by,  I  was 
fain  to  confess  that  God  had  brought  good  out  of 
evil.  My  younger  .brother  was  not  at  all  able  to 
i;ake  Frank's  place  at  the  loom,  and  yet  father  had 
more  orders  for  work  than  he  could  do  himself,  so 
after  some  consideration  he  hired  a  weaver  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country.  He  lived  in  the  house 
Avith  us,  and  joined  our  family  party  in  the  evening. 
The  consequence  you  may  guess.  W^e  loved  each 
other,  and  about  a  year  after  my  brother's  death  we 
were  married.  God  was  indeed  good  to  me  in  giving 
me  such  a  husband — one  who  could  help  me,  ma'am, 
to  prepare  for  that  long  eternity  to  which  we  are  all 
hastening.  He  was  a  communicant  when  he  came  to 
live  with  us,  and  the  Sunday  after  our  marriage  we 
knelt  together  at  the  holy  table.  !My  mother  had 
always  said  to  us,  "  Never  marry  any  but  a  com- 
municant when  you  are  one  yourself,  if  you  expect 
God's  blessing;"  and  I  remembered  her  words, 
la 
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ma'am,  as  I  knelt  with  him  to  ask  a  blessing.  I  see 
now  the  wisdom  of  her  words,  and  strange  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  communicant  can  ever  dare  to  do  other- 
wise ;  and  I  have  so  often  seen  that  when  two  have 
married  in  that  way — one  a  communicant  and  the 
other  not — no  real  happiness  has  followed ;  and  but  too 
often  the  communicant  has  ceased  to  attend  ;  eeldom 
is  it  the  other  way.  My  mother's  words  I  repeated  to 
each  one  of  my  children,  ma'am,  as  they  grew  up,  and 
thankful  I  am  that  they  mostly  followed  my  advice. 

'  After  our  marriage  we  remained  in  this  house,  and 
father  stayed  with  us  as  long  as  he  lived.  My 
brother  and  youngest  sister  went  out  to  service,  but 
my  sister  Sally,  who  was  confirmed  with  me,  stayed 
and  helped  me  in  my  household  duties,  which,  by  the* 
birth  of  several  children,  increased  quickly  upon  me, 
until  she,  too,  found  a  man  worthy  of  her  love.  I 
never  saw  her  after  her  marriage,  but  as  long  as  she 
lived  she  used  to  write  constantly  to  me,  telling  me 
of  her  happiness,  and  I  used  to  write  and  tell  her  of 
mine  ;  for,  indeed,  ma'am,  I  was  happy  notwithstand- 
ing many  cares — happy  in  the  love  of  a  good  hus- 
band, and  a  kind  father ;  happy  in  the  affection  of. 
my  children  as  they  grew  up  about  me,  and  thankful 
for  long  outward  prosperity.' 

Having  an  engagement,  boys,  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  Widow  Peace  when  she  came  to  this  part  of 
her  history  (said  Miss  Walton).  The  next  day  I 
was  called  out  of  town,  and  remained  away  for  a 
week  or  two.  What  happened  on  my  return  I  must 
tell  you  another  day,  for  now,  boys,  it  is  time  for 
you  to  go  home. 

^  Must  we  really  go  'i '  said  Charley,  imploringly. 

'  Yes,  really,  Charley,'  said  Miss  W'alton,  laughing. 
*  I  think  I  have  talked  enough  to-day  for  any  body, 
80  be  quick,  and  put  away  the  books  and  forms.' 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
m    ILLUSTRATION   OF   THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FIRST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

C$e  ^ixtl^  <^unirag  after  Wvinitv^ 

COLLECT. 

O  God,  who  hast  prepared  for  them  that  love  Thee  such 
good  things  as  pass  maiUs  understanding ;  Pour  into 
our  hearts  such  love  toward  Thee,  that  we,  loving 
Thee  above  all  tilings,  may  obtain  Thy  promises, 
which  exceed  all  that  we  can  desire ;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Andrew's  strength  increased  so  rapidly  after  he  was 
able  to  go  out  into  the  fresh  air,  and  he  became  so 
expert  in  the  use  of  his  crutches,  that  he  was  quite 
determined  to  try  and  reach  the  school  on  the  sixth 
Sunday  after  Trinity.  Edward  and  Charley,  who 
passed  his  house  on  their  way  either  to  Church  or 
school,  kindly  promised  to  start  early,  and  call  for 
him. 

Andrew's  great  dread  was  lest  the  morning  should 
be  wet.  When  he  first  awoke  it  looked  gloomy 
through  the  dark-coloured  blind  which  hung  before 
the  window  of  his  Httle  room,  and  he  could  not,  poor 
boy  !  jump  up  readily,  and  draw  it  on  one  side  to 
look  out  into  the  mornins^  for  himself.  Hearino^  his 
mother  moving  about  in  the  next  room  a  moment  or 
two  afterwards,  he  called  out,  'Mother,  is  it  fine?' 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  her  reply,  '  It 
looks  rather  gloomy  now,  but  I  think  it'll  clear  ; 

"  Evening  red  and  morning  grey, 
Is  a  sure  sign  of  a  fine  day,"  ' 

she  continued,  entering  his  room  and  putting  the 
blind  up  for  him,  so  that  he  mio^ht  judge  for  himself. 
No.  48.  B  b 
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^  Oh !  yes  ;  it  will  be  fine,'  he  called  out,  as  he 
caught  a  sight  of  the  grey  sky.  '  I  shall  be  able  to 
go  to  school.     I  am  so  glad ! ' 

It  was  not  intended  that  !Miss  Walton  should  know 
anything  about  Andrew's  coming  to  school  that  day, 
until  she  found  him  in  his  place.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  a  secret  intrusted  to  a  number,  reaches  the 
very  person  it  ought  not  to  reach.  So  it  happened 
on  this  occasion ;  for  Miss  Walton's  little  maid  let 
out  the  secret  while  taking  away  the  breakfast  things 
that  morning.  It  was,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  her 
on  entering  the  school,  to  find  Andrew  just  arrived. 
But  though  not  surprised,  she  was  very  much  pleased 
to  see  him,  and  congratulated  him  kindly  on  being 
able  to  walk  so  far. 

'  I  declare,'  said  Charley,  *  the  sight  of  you  here 
once  more,  Andrew,  is  good  for  sore  eyes.  I  hope 
that  it  will  cure  mine,  for  they  are  very  bad,  ar'n't 
they  ? '    he  said,  trying  to  squeeze  a  tear. 

The  whole  class  of  boys  seemed  glad  to  have 
Andrew  among  them  again,  and  were  for  giving  him 
the  best  seat,  and  making  quite  a  hero  of  him.  Their 
little  attentions  to  him  pleased  Miss  Walton,  for  she 
liked  to  see  the  boys  affectionate  and  kind  to  each 
other  ;  and  she  was  glad  when  she  saw  one  boy  reach 
him  a  stool  for  his  lame  leg,  and  another  get  him  a 
book  which  he  could  not  reach  for  himselfj  while  a 
third  hung  up  his  cap  for  him.  She  thought  it  was 
almost  worth  while  to  have  his  leg  broken  to  receive 
afterwards  so  many  little  proofs  of  unselfish  love. 

'  Now,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  I  think  Andrew 
is  comfortably  fixed  ;  it  is  time  we  had  prayers  and 
began  school.  You  must  not  try  and  kneel  to-day, 
my  boy,'  she  said  to  Andrew,  noticing  that  he  was 
attempting  to  rise,  as  the  word  of  command  was 
given.  So  also  when  his  turn  came  round  for  saying 
the  Collect,  he  was  anxious  to  stand  like  the  rest. 
'  It  does  not  seem  right,'  he  said,  '  to  say  it  sitting.' 
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He  yielded,  however,  when  Miss  Walton  said,  '  You 
will  have  enough  to  fatigue  you  to-day,  without  any 
extra  exertion.' 

Andrew  happened  to  be  the  last  to  say  the  Collect 
that  morning,  after  which  the  Epistle  and  Gospel 
being  read.  Miss  Walton  began  her  questions. 

'  This  Collect,  boys,'  she  said,  '  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Collects,  and  is  wonder- 
fully full  of  heavenly  meaning,  such  as  can  only  be 
understood  by  the  childlike  heart.  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  our  Blessed  Lord  said  about  some  thino-s 
being  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent  ?' 

George.  Yes,  '  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and 
said,  I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes.'  (St.  Matt.  xi.  2b:) 

Miss  W.  The  wise  and  prudent  in  w^orldly  things, 
if  they  trust  in  their  worldly  wisdom,  cannot  under- 
stand the  deep  things  of  God ; — but,  to  whom  are 
they  revealed  ? 

Several,  To  babes. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  to  those  w^ho  have  childlike  hearts. 
I  fear  all  children  have  not  chUdllke  hearts,  but  to 
those  who  have,  God  will  reveal  things  v/hich  He 
hides  from  the  wise  and  prudent. — For  whom  do  we 
say  in  the  Collect,  God  has  prepared  good  things  y 

All.  For  those  that  love  Him. 

Miss  W.  And  what  do  we  say  of  those  things  ? 

Alfred.  That  they  pass  man's  understanding. 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by,  '  pass  man's  un- 
derstanding ? ' 

Edward.  Go  beyond,  or  be  above  man's  under- 
standing. 

Miss  W,  Yes  ;  thus  far  is  the  introduction.  Now, 
observe  the  connexion  between  that  and  the  petition. 
For  whom  alone  did  you  say  the  good  things  were 
prepared  % 
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Francis,  Those  that  love  God. 

Miss  W.  What  therefore  do  we  pray? 

Charley.  That  God  would  pour  into  our  hearts  love 
towards  Him. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Charley ;  and  so,  you  see,  we  pray 
Him  to  make  us  of  the  number  of  those  for  whom  He 
has  prepared  good  things.  Again,  what  did  you  say 
those  good  things  passed? 

'  Man's  understanding,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  But  if  God  fulfils  this  petition,  and 
grants  us  grace  to  love  Plim  above  all  things,  what 
shall  we  obtain  ? 

Alfred.  God's  promises. 

Miss  JV.  Yes ;  we  shall  then  obtain  those  promises 
which  exceed  all  that  we  can  desire :  and  shall  we 
then  understand  them  ? 

All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  You  see,  then,  how  well  the  introduction 
and  the  petition  agree  together.  We  say  two  things 
in  the  introduction  :  first,  that  God  prepares  good 
things  for  those  that  love  Him  ;  secondly,  that  they 
pass  man's  understanding.  And  then  we  pray  for 
love,  that  the  good  things  may  be  ours ;  and  that 
obtaining  them,  we  may  know  and  understand  them. 
What  else  do  we  say  of  them,  besides  that  they 
pass  man's  understanding  ? 

Several.  That  they  ^  exceed  all  that  we  can  desire.' 

Miss  W.  What  does  '  to  exceed,'  mean  ? 

'  To  excel,'  said  Edward. 

'  To  be  greater  than  we  desire,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Very  well.  God's  promises  certainly 
surpass,  or  are  greater  than,  all  we  can  desire,  and 
will  prove  beyond  our  utmost  wishes  when  we  come 
to  know  them.  He  is  '  able  to  do  exceeding  abun- 
dantly above  all  that  ive  ask  or  think.''  (Eph.  iii.  20.) 
But  now  let  us  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  Collect. 
— What  do  we  say  God  has  done  ? 

David.  Prepared  good  things. 
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3fiss  W.  Can  you  remember  any  text  which  speaks 
of  good  things  being  prepared  ? 

George.  ^  O  how  plentiful  is  Thy  goodness,  which 
Thou  hast  laid  up  for  them  that  fear  Thee  ;  and  that 
Thou  hast  prepared  for  them  that  put  their  trust  in 
Thee.'  (Psalm  xxxi.  21.) 

3Iiss  W,  Our  Blessed  Saviour  also  speaks  in  the 
same  way.  What  does  He  say  will  be  addressed  to 
the  sheep  on  His  right  hand  % 

Samuel.  '  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world.'  (St.  Matt.  xxv.  34.) 

Miss  W.  Once  again,  look  in  St.  John,  xiv.  2. 

Walter.  '  I  go  to  iwepare  a  place  for  you.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  God  has  prepared  good  things  for 
those  that  love  Him ;  and  in  the  Collect  we  say, 
such  as — 

'  Pass  man's  understanding,'  repeated  the  boys. 

'  Yes,'  continued  Miss  Walton ;  '  in  God's  own 
Holy  Word  we  are  told,  ^'  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  ivhich  God  hath  p)repared  for  them  that  love 
Himr  (1  Cor.  ii.  9.^  Look  at  a  similar  verse  to  this 
in  Isaiah,  Ixiv.  4. 

Matthew.  '  For  since  the  be^innino;  of  the  world 
men  have  not  heard,  nor  perceived  by  the  ear, 
neither  hath  the  eye  seen,  O  God,  beside  Thee, 
what  He  hath  prepared  for  him  that  waiteth  for 
Him.' 

Miss  W.  Now,  since  we  are  thus  expressly  told 
that  the  things  which  God  has  prepared  pass  man's 
understanding,  can  you  expect  to  understand  them  % 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W,  And  can  /  expect  to  be  able  to  explain 
them? 

'  No,  ma'am,'  they  all  replied  again. 

Miss  W.  Certainly  not ;  but  we  can,  perhaps,  see 
why  and  how  they  pass  our  understanding,  and  how 
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our  understandings  must  be  opened,  if  you  will  try  to 
be  very  attentive  while  I  question  you — will  you? 

^  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  Andrew,  Francis,  and  several 
others. 

Miss  W.  If  we  come  to  see  these  particulars  we 
shall,  perhaps,  have  caught  some  likeness,  or  shadoiCy 
of  the  nature  of  the  good  things  themselves,  though 
we  cannot  understand  them  fully.  Will  the  good 
things  prepared  for  us  7iever  be  understood  ? 

'  If  we  ever  attain  them,  then  we  shall  understand 
them,  I  suppose,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Why  shall  we  be  able  to  understand 
them  then  ? 

'  Because  we  shall  be  changed,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  The  good  things  will  not  be  changed, 
but  tve  shall  be  changed.  That  we  do  not,  there- 
fore, understand  them  now,  is  not  because  they  are 
in  themselves  incomprehensibley  but  because  of  the 
defect  of  our  understanding.  You  shall  give  me 
some  examples  of  things  easy  enough  to  be  under- 
stood by  those  whose  understandings  are  fitted  for 
them,  but  quite  incomprehensible  to  those  Vv^ho  have 
some  defect  of  power  to  perceive  them.  Why  can- 
not a  blind  man  distinguish  colours  ? 

'  Because  he  can't  see  them,  ma'am,'  cried  several. 

Miss  W.  And  why  cannot  a  deaf  man  distinguish 
sounds  ? 

'  Because  he  can't  hear  them,'  they  replied  again. 

Miss  W.  The  defect  is  not  in  the  colours  or  in  the 
sounds,  is  it  I 

Frmicis.  No,  ma'am ;  it  is  in  the  sight  of  the 
blind  man,  and  the  hearing  of  the  deaf  one. 

Miss  W,  Again,  why  cannot  you,  boys,  read 
French,  or  Latin,  or  any  foreign  language  ? 

*  Because  we  don't  understand  them,'  said  several. 

'  Mr  Walton  can,'  continued  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  Mr  Walton  will  tell  you  that 
some  foreign  languages  are  really  easier  than  Eng- 
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lish ;  Italian  is,  for  example.  Why  is  it  hard  to 
you? 

'  Because  we  don't  understand  it/  they  said  again. 

Miss  W,  Then  the  defect  is  not  in  the  languages, 
is  it  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,  in  ourselves,'  they  all  replied ;  '  we've 
never  been  taught ;  so  it's  all  nonsense  to  us.' 

^One  moreexample,' continued  Miss  Walton.  ^Have 
you  never  watched  insects  with  long  fine  feelers, 
or  antennas  (as  they  are  called),  which  they  move 
about,  and  with  which  they  seem  to  guide  themselves  V 

'  Qh  !  yes  ;  a  butterfly,'  said  several ;  ^  they  move 
those  queer  things  about  so  quickly,'  said  Alfred, 
*  and  seem  to  feel  with  them  before  they  touch  any 
thing.' 

Miss  W.  Exactly.  The  horns  of  a  snail,  too, 
serve  the  same  purpose. 

^  I  know,'  said  Walter,  '  they  draw  them  in  so 
quickl}^  if  you  put  your  hand  near  them ;  before 
you've  touched  them,  long  enough.' 

Miss  W.  Very  well.  They  seem  to  possess  the 
organ  of  a  sense  which  we  have  not.  We  do  not 
understand  what  their  sensation  is,  not  because  it  is 
incomprehensible,  but  because  of  our  defect.  Do 
you  understand  me,  boys  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  they  replied. 

Miss  W,  And  what  do  all  these  things  teach  us, 
boys? 

^  How  it  is  that  we  don't  understand  the  o-ood 
things  God  has  prepared  for  us,'  returned  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes.  It  is  not  that  the  nature  of  the 
things  is  incomprehensible,  but  the  defect  is  in —  ? 

'  Our  own  understanding,'  continued  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Exactly.  But  is  sight  never  restored  to 
a  blind  man,  and  hearing  to  one  deaf? 

James,  Yes,  ma'am,  sometimes. 

Miss  W.  Except  when  the  restoration  has  been  by 
miracle,  is  it  done  in  a  moment  ? 
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Samuel,  No,  by  degrees. 

Miss  W.  And  cannot  foreign  languages  be  learnt  ? 

Matihevj.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  And  as  they  are  learnt,  tbe  difficulties 
pass  away,  and  by  degrees  they  come  to  be  under- 
stood. So  it  is,  boys,  with  those  surpassingly  good 
things  which  God  has  prepared  for  those  that  love 
Him.  Even  in  this  life  they  may  come  by  degrees 
to  be  partly  kno\^^l.     Therefore  what  do  we  pray  ? 

All.  ^Pour  into  our  hearts  such  love  toward 
Thee,  that  we,  loving  Thee  above  all  things,  may 
obtain  Thy  promises,  which  exceed  all  that  we  can 
desire ;   through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 

Miss  W.  Let  us  now  see  how  our  hearts  may  be 
opened,  so  that  v/e  may  come  to  understand  those 
things  which  w^e  cannot  understand  now.  Look 
what  St.  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  xii.  31,  after  speaking 
of  all  the  great  and  wonderful  gifts  which  God 
^joured  down  upon  His  Church. 

Andrew.  '  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts :  ajid  yet 
show  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  loay.^ 

Miss  TV.  What  was  that  '  more  excellent  way'  ? 

Edward.  The  way  of  charity. 
•     Miss  W.  Yes ;  charity,  or  love,  is  put  higher  than 
all  other  gifts  ;  look  at  chapter  xiii.  2. 

Edgar.  '  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  alVknoicledcje ; .  .  .  . 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  Clothing.'' 

Miss  W,  What  is  love,  then,  put  above  ? 

Francis.  Understanding  and  knowledge. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  perfect  love  shall  take  the  place  of 
knowledge ;   for  look  at  verses  9  and  10. 

Charley.  '  For  we  knoio  in  part ;  .  .  .  but  w^hen  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  pai'iJ 
shall  he  done  away^ 

Miss  W,  But  can  our  love  ever  be  perfect  in  this 
world  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 
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^ "  That  which  is  perfect,"  will  come  in  a  better 
world  than  this,  and  then  shall  we  hiow  even  as  we 
are  kno^vn,'  said  Miss  Walton,  (verse  12.)  ^But  even 
the  imperfect  love  which  may  be  had  on  earth,  brings 
that  home  to  us  which  knowledge  and  understanding 
are  strangers  to.     Look  at  Eph.  iii.  17-19.' 

Walter.  '  That  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in 
LOVE,  may  he  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what 
is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height ; 
and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  know- 
ledge.^ 

Miss  W.  Very  well ;  what  will  make  known  to  us 
that  which  passeth  knowledge  ? 

Edward.  Love. 

Miss  W.  How  then  are  our  hearts  to  be  opened, 
so  that  we  may  begin  to  realize  those  good  things 
which  pass  man's  understanding  ? 

Charley.  By  loving  God  above  all  things. 

Miss  iV.  And  therefore  we  pray  to  Him  to  help  us 
so  to  love  Him,  that  we  may  obtain  His  promises. 
Should  we  be  satisfied  with  loving  God  only  a  little  ? 

Alfred.  No,  ma'am,  we  should  wish  to  love  Him 
above  all  things. 

Miss  W.  And  when  shall  we  so  perfectly  love  Him? 

*  In  heaven,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  What,  then,  will  be  one  of  the  great  joys 
of  heaven  ? 

Andrew.  Loving  God  above  all  things. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  thus  much  love  makes  known  to  us 
even  here  on  earth.  It  teaches  us  that  whatever  the 
joys  of  heaven  may  be,  they  will  consist  in  loving 
God  supremely ;  they  will  all  centre  in  Him.  This 
is  all  that  we  can  understand  of  heavenly  joys, 
(except  that  we  shall  be  free  from  evils).  What 
shall  we  be  free  from  ? 

^  Sin,'  said  Andrew. 

*  Sorrow,'  said  Edward. 

*  Death,'  said  Charley. 

Bb5 
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'  Yes,  and  fear  and  despair/  said  Miss  Walton, 
*  and  every  other  evil.  It  will  be  joyful  to  be  free 
j&'om  these  ;  but  all  that  we  can  know  of  actual  joy 
is — what,  boys  ? ' 

Charley.  That  we  shall  love  God  very,  very  much. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Charley,  and  I  think  we  shall  find 
that  we  can  realize  a  little  of  this  joy  even  now.  If 
we  love  God,  whom  else  shall  we  love  %  Look  at 
1  St.  John,  iv.  21. 

Mattlieiv.  And  this  commandment  have  we  from 
Him,  '  That  he  who  loveth  God  love  his  brother  also.'' 

Miss  W.  Love  to  God  will  lead  us  on,  then,  to — ? 

'  Love  to  man,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  through  pure  human  love  (the 
fruit  of  Divine  love),  we  may  come  to  realize  some- 
thing of  the  joys  of  heaven.  How  do  parents  love 
their  children  ? 

'  Very  much,'  said  several. 

*  Is  there  any  selfishness  in  their  love  ?'  said  Miss 
Walton.  •  What  will  a  mother  do  for  a  little  infant 
before  it  is  able  to  return  her  affection  in  the  very 
least r 

'  Take  care  of  it,  and  watch  over  it,  and  guard  it 
from  harm,'  said  Alfred  again. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  suffer  anything  fbr  the  good  of 
the  child.  And  this  love,  is  it  not  joy  to  a  mother  ? — 
Again,  children  love  their  parents,  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  husband  and  wife,  love  each  other  :  is  there 
not  joy  in  such  love  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  returned  all  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  Once  more,  how  does  a  clergyman  feel 
towards  his  people,  and  the  people  towards  their 
clergyman  % 

'  Oh  !  they  love  each  other,'  said  several. 

'  And  is  there  not  happiness  in  such  love  ? '  asked 
Miss  Walton. 

^Yes,  ma'am,  that  there  is,'  answered  Andrew, 
warmly. 
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Miss  W.    Yes,  there  is  more  real  happiness  in  un- 
selfish love,  than  in  any  mere  sensual  joys.  When  you 
are  in  the  middle  of  a  game  of  play,  boys,  and  Mr 
Walton  asks  you  to  go  a  message,  do  you  refuse  ? 
*  Oh  !  no,  ma'am  ! '  cried  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  Why  not  ?  you  are  not  obliged  to  go  ;  he 
does  not  bid  you. 

'  No,  ma'am,  but  we  like  to  go,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  I  know  you  do,  boys  ;  it  is  greater  plea- 
sure to  you  to  do  a  kindness  for  one  you  love,  than 
to  go  on  with  your  play.  And  again,  what  makes 
children  willingly  work,  and  give  their  wages  to  their 
parents,  denying  themselves,  perhaps,  clothes,  or  some 
passing  enjoyment,  that  they  may  have  more  to  give? 

^  Love,'  said  Charley. 

'  And  how  often,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  '  do  you 
see  an  elder  sister  sacrifice  her  own  fi^eedom  and  little 
pleasures  to  tend  and  watch  over  her  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  ?  and  an  elder  brother  you  will  sometimes 
see  doing  the  same,'  she  added,  as  she  called  to  mind 
Edward's  kindness  to  his  family  some  years  before. 
'  Does  no  joy,  no  pleasure,  follow  upon  such  self- 
denials  as  these?' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  replied  one  or  two. 

'  Surely  there  does,'  continued  Miss  Walton, 
^  because  such  self-denials  spring  from  love — love 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  the  fruit  of  love  to  God  :  and 
by  experiencing  such  joy,  we  learn  something  of  the 
exceeding  joy  of  loving  God  supremely.  But  do  you 
think  the  happiness  arising  from  such  unselfish  love 
could  be  understood  by  a  merely  sensual  man  ?' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  we  don't  know  what  a  sensual 
man  means,'  said  Francis. 

'  It  means,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  a  man  who  only 
tries  to  please  his  senses,  his  sight  or  hearing,  taste 
or  smeUing,  who  lives  to  please  the  flesh ;  could  such 
a  man,  do  you  think,  understand  the  pleasure  of 
doing  kindnesses,  or  taking  trouble  for  another  V 
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'  I  suppose  not,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  He  would  think  self-denial  the  greatest 
misery,  because  he  is  accustomed  to  find  pleasure  in 
nothing  but  pleasing  himself.  But  is  the  joy  of 
pleasing  ourselves  equal  to  the  joy  of  doing  kind- 
nesses, and  pleasing  others  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,'  said  several,  very  heartily. 

'  Just  then,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  as  the  pleasures 
and  joys  of  unselfish  love  exceed  all  that  a  mere 
sensual  man  in  his  sensual  state  could  desire,  so  (only 
in  a  higher  degree)  heavenly  joys  exceed  all  that  we 
sinners  know  how  to  desire  while  in  the  flesh.  But 
for  what  do  we  hope  to  change  this  corruptible 
mortal  flesh  ?' 

Edivard.  '  This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorrup- 
tion,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.' 
(1  Cor.  XV.  53.) 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  then  when  we  are  thus  changed, 
and  in  the  perfect  love  of  God  in  heaven  shall  have 
obtained  that  which  He  promises,  we  shall  come  to 
understand  those  good  things  which  pass  our  present 
understandings. 

Having  said  this.  Miss  Walton  stopped  speaking, 
when,  after  a  moments  silence,  Charley  asked — 
^  Please,  ma'am,  may  Andrew  go ;  he  can't  walk  as 
fast  as  we  can  ?' 

^  Certainly,'  returned  Miss  Walton  ;  ^  and  you  may 
go  with  him,  Charley,  and  one  other  boy ;  any  one 
that  likes.' 

^May  I  go?  may  I  go?'  asked  Alfred,  Francis, 
George,  and  little  James. 

'  One  of  you  may,'  returned  Miss  Walton  ;  ^  settle 
which,  vdthout  disputing  among  yourselves.' 

Instantly  Alfred,  Francis,  and  George  yielded,  and 
little  James,  Charley,  and  Andrew,  started  off  for 
Church,  while  Miss  Walton  called  over  the  names  of 
the  children,  and  closed  the  school. 

Andrew  was  not  yet  strong  enough  both  to  come 
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to  the  afternoon  school  and  to  sro  to  the  eveninsf 
service.  Wisely,  therefore,  he  chose  the  latter,  so 
that  he  was  not  among  the  boys  assembled  for  the 
afternoon  lesson,  and  for  the  story  Miss  Walton  told 
them  when  it  was  over. 

WIDOW  PEACE. 

(Continued.) 

After  being  away  for  some  weeks,  boys,  I  at  length 
returned  (said  Miss  Walton),  and  the  first  day  I 
was  able  to  go  out  (for  I  was  very  poorly  at  that 
time)  I  called  upon  Widow  Peace,  longing  to  see  her 
after  so  long  an  absence,  and  hoping  to  hear  more  of 
her  history. 

When  I  reached  the  cottage  door  I  knocked,  but 
no  one  answering,  I  ventured  to  open  it,  thinking 
that  perhaps  Mrs  Longdale  had  gone  out.  (That 
was  the  name  of  Widow  Peace's  daughter,  who  lived 
with  her.)  The  poor  little  boy,  whom  I  mentioned 
to  you  at  first,  lay  in  his  cradle,  as  usual,  by  the  fire- 
side, and  gazed  at  me  with  a  kindly,  though  un- 
meanino^,  smile.  I  believe  he  had  learned  to  know 
me,  as  far  as  he  knew  any  body,  never  showing  any 
fear  of,  or  dislike  to  me.  No  one  else  being  in  the 
room,  I  proceeded  up  stairs,  and  knocked  at  the  bed- 
room door. 

'  Come  in,*  was  the  answer  from  Mrs  Longdale's 
voice,  and  at  the  same  moment  I  heard  a  painful 
cough,  which  I  was  sure  did  not  proceed  from 
Widow  Peace.  I  hastened  to  open  the  door,  and 
entered.  There  lay  Mrs  Peace,  as  usual,  looking 
thankful,  calm,  and  placid,  but,  as  I  saw  at  once, 
with  a  slight  shade  of  sorrow  overspreading  her 
whole  expression.  Beyond  her  there  was  another 
bed,  in  which  lay  a  young  girl  (supported  at  that 
moment  in  the  arms  of  Mrs  Longdale),  coughing 
painfully.     She  looked  about  eighteen  years  old,  and 
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on  each  cheek  there  was  one  crimson  spot;  other- 
wise she  was  pale,  and  her  lips  colourless. 

Ere  I  had  advanced  a  step,  she  ceased  coughing, 
and  lay  still,  quite  exhausted,  while  the  tears  were 
slowly  running  down  Mrs  Longdale's  cheeks.  I 
looked  from  Widow  Peace  to  this  young  creature, 
and  quicker  than  words  can  be  spoken,  it  struck  me, 
'  The  opening  flower  will  be  cut  down,  before  the  full- 
blown rose  has  gently  fallen  leaf  by  leaf.'  All  this, 
which  has  taken  me  some  time  to  tell  you,  boys, 
passed  in  a  moment,  and  then  I  stood  by  Widow 
Peace's  bed-side,  while,  holding  my  hand  in  hers, 
she  said,  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back,  ma'am ;  I  hope 
you  are  better  in  health  than  when  you  left,  though 
your  looks  don't  say  much  for  you.' 

I  thanked  her  for  her  kind  inquiries,  saying,  ^It 
is  not  of  myself  I  would  speak.  How  are  you  ?  and 
who  is  it  that  shares  your  sick  room  V 

'  One  young  in  years,  ma'am,'  she  replied,  ^  but  it 
seems  likely  that  she  will  be  taken  before  the  aged. 
She  is  my  granddaughter,  Fanny,  who  has  been  out 
at  service.  She  returned  a  week  ago  very  ill,  and 
the  doctor  savs  she  cannot  live.' 

I  immediately  walked  round  to  the  other  bed,  and 
spoke  to  Mrs  Longdale,  and  to  the  young  girl,  now 
somewhat  revived. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  but  one  other  daughter,  and 
my  poor  idiot  boy,'  replied  Mrs  Longdale,  to  my 
inquiry  whether  the  sick  girl  was  her  child.  '  One 
by  one,  ma'am,  they've  dropped  into  the  grave,  and 
now  I  fear  she's  going  too.  She  knows  her  danger, 
ma'am;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  before  her,' 
she  continued,  seeing  that  I  looked  compassionately 
at  poor  Fanny. 

^It  is  better  to  know  your  danger,  is  it  not?'  I 
said  to  her,  ^that  so  you  may  be  prepared  for  the 
change.' 

'  Yes,  ma  am,'  she  replied  with  a  faint  smile ;  then 
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seeing   her   mother's   tears   flowing   fast,   she   said, 
^  Mother,  it  is  all  well ;  do  not  fret.' 

Even  these  few  words  brought  on  another  fit  of 
coughing,  and  I  again  returned  to  Widow  Peace's 
bed-side. 

'  Poor  thing !'  she  said  to  me,  in  a  low  voice.  ^  It 
was  a  hard  trial  to  her  when  she  was  first  told  that 
she  could  not  get  better  ;  but  now,  ma'am,  she  seems 
quite  resigned  to  the  will  of  God.  This  world  looks 
bright  to  the  young,  and  it  seemed  hard  to  her  at 
first  to  give  it  up.  She  had  hardly  learnt  that  God 
has  prepared,  for  them  that  love  Him,  better  things 
than  this  world  can  give;  good  things  which  pass 
the  understanding  of  such  weak  creatures  as  we  are.' 

^But  you  think  she  is  quite  aware  of  her  danger 
now,  and  willing  to  go  T  I  said. 

'  Yes,  ma'am ;  I  do  think  she  is.  She  is  not  a 
person  of  many  words  ;  but  her  patience,  and  gen- 
tleness, and  thoughtfulness  for  those  about  her, 
speak  more  than  words.  If  she  was  murmuring  in 
her  heart  against  the  will  of  God,  she  would  not  be  as 
she  is.' 

'  Her  cough  seems  very  troublesome,'  I  said,  as 
she  continued  couo:hin<]^  with  httle  cessation. 

^  Yes,  poor  thing  !  at  times  it  tears  her  to  pieces. 
It  is  grievous  to  hear  her  at  night,'  said  Widow 
Peace. 

'  And  does  it  not  disturb  you  V  I  asked.  Her 
answer  was  so  lilvc  herself,  boys,  and  such  a  beautiful 
instance  of  true  unselfish  love,  that  I've  never  for- 
gotten it. 

'  Ah,  ma'am,'  she  said,  in  a  still  lower  voice,  and 
looking  into  my  face  with  an  entreating  expression, 
^  do  not  say  anything  about  that.  I  would  not  for 
the  world  the  poor  creature  should  be  troubled  with 
that  thought.  And  don't  say  anything  to  my 
daughter  either,  or  she  would  be  for  moving  one  of 
us ;  and,  indeed,  she  has  enough  care  upon  her  when 
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we  lie  together,  with  that  poor  helpless  child  dowTi 
stairs.  Poor  thing !  she  is  sorely  tried,  but  God 
is  good  to  her,  and  helps  her  to  bear  up.  He  is 
good  to  us  even  when  He  afflicts  us,'  she  added,  in 
her  natural  tone  of  voice. 

I  found,  boys,  that  with  another  sick  person  in 
the  room,  it  was  impossible  for  Widow  Peace  to 
go  on  vnth  her  history.  Poor  Fanny  could  not  bear 
much  talking,  and  it  tired  Widow  Peace  to  speak 
very  low  for  any  length  of  time.  I  thought  I  must 
even  wait  until  we  could  be  alone  again,  and  then  I 
hoped  I  should  hear  more.  But  that  hope  was  dis- 
appointed, boys ;  I  never  heard  any  more  of  the  old 
woman's  history.  I  must  tell  you  how  this  happened, 
presently. 

^  But  I'm  so  sorry,'  said  George,  '  I  wanted  to 
hear  more.     I  liked  her  history.' 

I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  something  more  about 
her,  though  not  her  history  from  her  own  mouth, 
(said  Miss  Walton.  Then  she  continued).  Shaking 
hands  with  Widow  Peace,  I  once  more  returned  to 
Fanny's  bed-side  to  say  good-bye  to  her.  '  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  easier  now,'  I  said,  seeing  her  lie 
quiet  after  the  last  coughing  fit. 

'  Thank  you,  ma'am,'  she  replied,  '  I  am  easier. 
The  couo:h  comes  in  fits.  I  could  bear  them  better, 
ma'am,  if  I  did  not  think  they  must  distress  my 
grandmother.  She  does  not  say  anything  about  it ; 
but  I'm  sure  they  must.' 

I  thought  even  then,  boys,  how  beautiful  it  was 
to  see  two  such  examples  of  pure  earthly  love,  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  such  love  can  only  be  the  fruit  of 
Divine  love.  Loving  God,  they  love  each  other  !  I 
wished  her  good-morning  then,  thinking  that  I  had 
talked  enough  at  one  time  to  the  sick  girl,  and 
leaving  the  room,  I  followed  Mrs  Longdale  down 
stairs.  When  we  reached  the  lower  room,  I  said  to 
her  that  I  feared  that  she  had  more  upon  her  than 
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she  could  bear,  and  that  I  thought  she  ought  to 
send  for  her  other  daughter  home  to  help  her.' 

'  I've  thought  of  it  sometimes,'  she  replied,  '  but  I 
don't  like  to  take  her  away  from  her  place,  if  I  can 
help  it.  I  \xouldn't  mind  having  to  nurse  the  two, 
ma'am,  myself,  if  I  thought  they  were  as  comfort- 
able as  they  ought  to  be  ;  but,  as  Fanny  says,  I  fear 
her  cough  disturbs  my  poor  mother,  and  it  frets 
me  to  think  she  should  be  disturbed,  and  yet  I 
can't  nurse  them  in  different  rooms.  I  have  to  be  so 
constantly  with  Fanny,  that  mother  would  be  too 
much  alone  if  she  was  moved  into  another  room.  I 
hardly  know  what  to  do  for  the  best.  Then  there  is 
this  poor  child,'  she  said,  taking  the  helpless  boy  on 
her  knee,  'he  is  not  satisfied  long  without  being 
nursed.' 

I  advised  her  to  send  for  her  daughter  for  a  little 
while,  or  to  try  and  get  some  girl  to  help,  and  pro- 
mising soon  to  call  again,  I  left. 

Several  times  afterwards  I  saw  poor  Fanny,  and 
each  time  she  seemed  visibly  weaker.  Mr  Walton 
had  visited  her  from  the  first,  and  to  him  more 
than  to  any  one,  she  would  open  her  mind.  Now 
and  then  she  would  say  a  few  words  to  me  about 
her  end  being  near,  but  only  a  few  words.  She 
was  always  reserved,  yet  there  was  something  about 
the  expression  of  her  face  which  spoke  more  than 
words,  and  told  that  her  desires  and  hopes  were 
fixed  on  the  good  things  which  God  has  prepared 
for  them  that  love  Hun ;  and  it  seemed  that  by 
suffering  and  weakness  He  was  fitting  her  to  enjoy 
them. 

I  saw  her  for  the  last  time  not  long  before  her 
death,  when  I  received  the  Holy  Communion  with 
her,  her  mother,  and  Widow  Peace.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful sight  to  see  the  young  and  the  old  both  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  grave,  partaking  together  of  TJiat 
which   would   be    the   means    of   supporting   them 
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through  the  grave  and  gate  of  death,  and  of  bringing 
them  to  a  glorious  resurrection ;  while  it  seemed  to 
me  that  even  in  this  world  God  has  prepared  for 
those  that  love  Him  such  good  things  as  pass  man's 
understanding.  It  was  difficult  at  that  time  to  say 
which  was  the  most  likely  to  be  called  home  first. 
\yidow  Peace  was  very  much  weaker.  The  loss 
of  rest,  and  the  grief  she  felt  in  others'  sorrows,  had 
weakened  her  greatly,  and  while  I  watched  the  two 
that  day,  as  they  both  lay  calm,  and  still,  and  silent, 
when  the  service  was  over,  I  began  to  think  that  I 
had  been  wrong,  that  the  full-blown  rose  would  yet 
fall  first,  and  that  the  half-opened  bud  would  quickly 
follow. 

I  was,  however,  mistaken,  boys,  for  ere  the  morn- 
ing dawned  again,  Fanny  had  gone  to  her  rest. 

*  Then  she  really  died  before  the  old  woman,'  ex- 
claimed several  of  the  boys. 

^  Yes,  indeed  she  did  ;  as  it  proved  afterwards,  a 
long  time  before,'  said  Miss  Walton.  '  But  I  believe 
I  must  not  tell  you  more  now.  Next  Sunday  I 
think  I  shall  finish  all  I  know  of  the  history  of 
Widow  Peace.' 
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COLLECT. 

Lord  of  all  power  and  mighty  who  art  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  all  good  things ;  Graft  in  our  hearts  the  love 
of  Thy  JSTame^  increase  in  us  true  religion^  nourish 
us  with  all  goodness,  and  of  Thy  great  mercy  keep 
us  in  the  same ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

*  Walter,  I  want  you  for  a  few  moments,'  said 
Miss  Walton,  as  the  boys  were  leaving  the  room 
when  evening  school  was  over.  ^  The  other  boys 
may  go,  but  you  remain,'  she  continued,  noticing 
that  they  all  came  to  a  stand  when  she  said  this. 

'  What  can  she  want  ?'  Walter  whispered  to  Char- 
ley.    ^  I  don't  like  to  stay.' 

'  Nonsense,'  said  Charley  ;  ^  you  must  stay.  I  wish 
she  wanted  me,  /  wouldn't  mind  staying.' 

Miss  Walton  caught  some  of  their  words,  and  saw 
that  Walter  was  frightened. 

*  You  needn't  be  alarmed,  Walter,'  she  said ;  ^  I 
suppose  you  are  not  so  silly  as  to  be  afraid  of  going 
home  alone.' 

'  No,  ma'am,  I'm  not  afraid  of  that^  he  replied, 
with  spirit ;  ^  I  often  go  home  alone  in  the  dark.  It's 
only  Matthew  that  dar'n't  pass  the  churchyard  at 
night.' 

^  I  dare !  What  do  you  mean  ?'  returned  Mattliew, 
angrily. 

'-  Why,  didn't  you  say  the  other  day  you  were 
No.  49.  c  c 
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always  afraid  of  going  past  the  churchyard  at  night, 
for  your  uncle  had  seen  something?'  said  Walter. 

^  No,  I  didn't,'  he  replied,  and  was  going  to  add 
more,  when  Miss  Walton  interposed,  saying  calmly, 
but  decidedly,  '  Silence,  boys,  I  will  not  allow  any 
disputing.     All  of  you  make  haste  and  go.' 

In  a  moment  the  room  was  cleared,  while  Walter 
stood  waiting  to  hear  what  Miss  Walton  wanted, 
and  looking  frightened,  notwithstanding  his  boasted 
courage  about  the  dark. 

^  Come  close  to  me,  Walter,'  said  Miss  Walton. 
He  obeyed  slowly,  but  at  length  stood  by  her  chair. 
^  I'm  afraid  you  are  a  coward,  notwithstanding  your 
boasted  courage ;  or  is  it,'  she  continued,  serioasly, 
though  kindly,  ^  that  your  conscience  is  not  quite 
easy  ?  I  am  not  going  to  scold  you,  Walter  ;  but  I 
want  to  know  what  you  were  doing  last  Sunday 
evening  in  Church.     Will  you  tell  me  V 

Walter  hung  down  his  head,  but  did  not  speak. 

'  I'm  afraid,  Walter,  you  are  getting  tired  of  try- 
ing to  conquer  your  restlessness,'  continued  Miss 
Walton  ;  '  I  have  to  speak  to  you  much  oftener 
about  fido;etino^  and  inattention  than  I  had  the  first 
Sunday  or  two  after  you  joined  the  first  class,  and 
you  are  not  nearly  as  quiet  in  Church  as  you  en- 
deavoured to  be  for  a  few  Sundays.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  to  grow  tired  of  trying  to  be  a  good  boy.  Do 
you  remember  why  I  took  you  into  the  first  class  V 

'  Please,  ma'am,  because  I  tried  to  sit  still,  and  be 
attentive  over  my  lessons,'  he  replied. 

^  And  do  you  think  you  are  trying  as  much  now, 
Walter  ?'  said  Miss  Walton  again.  ^  I  want  you  to 
think,  and  answer  honestly  for  yourself.'  She  waited 
a  moment  to  give  him  time  to  think,  and  then  re- 
peated the  question. 

'  No,  ma'am,  I  don't  think  I  am,'  he  then  replied. 

'  You  have  become  tired  of  trying,  haven't  you, 
Walter?' 
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*  I  suppose  I  have,  ma'am,'  he  answered. 

^  *  And  perhaps  you  think/  continued  ^liss  Walton, 
*  it  is  such  a  little  thing  to  pay  so  much  attention  to, 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  ;  that  there  is  not 
any  great  harm  in  fidgeting,  and  inattention  to  what 
you  are  doing,  don't  you  ?* 

He  looked  a  good  deal  ashamed,  while  he  answered, 
'  I  believe  I  do.  It  is  not  as  bad  as  quarrelling,  or 
swearing,  is  it  f  he  asked. 

^  That  is  not  what  you  must  look  at,'  replied  Miss 
Walton.  '  If  you  see  that  to  indulge  your  restless 
temper  is  wrong,  you  must  not  ask  whether  it  is  more 
or  less  wrong  than  other  faults.' 

'  But,  please,  ma'am,  is  it  wrong  ?  Why  is  it 
wrong  ?'  he  asked. 

*  Tell  me  what  you  were  doing  on  Sunday  evening 
in  Church,  Walter,  and  that  will  help  you  to  answer 
your  own  question,'  was  Miss  Walton's  reply. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  know  that  was  wrong,'  he  an- 
swered. 

'  What  was  it  ?'  asked  Miss  Walton. 

Very  hurriedly  he  answered,  with  an  uneasy  glance 
at  Miss  Walton,  '  I  was  cutting  an  apple  into  little 
bits,  and  eating  them.' 

'  Why  did  you  do  it,  Walter  f  asked  Miss  Walton. 

'  Because,  ma'am,  I  was  tired  of  sitting  doing 
nothing,'  he  replied. 

'  Had  you  been  trying  to  be  attentive  before,  or 
had  you  been  fidgeting  ?'  asked  Miss  Walton  again. 

'  I  hadn't  been  attentive,  I  know,  ma'am.  I  had 
been  doing  all  sorts  of  things  before.  I  felt  as  if  I 
couldn't  be  quiet,  and  then  I  thought  of  the  apple, 
and  began  to  cut  it,'  was  his  answer. 

^  This  is  just  what  I  thought,'  said  Miss  Walton, 
seriously.  '  Now,  if  you  are  honest,  you  can  answer 
your  own  question.  Supposing  you  had  really  tried, 
as  you  did  awhile  ago,  to  sit  still  and  to  think  of 
what  you  were  doing,  and  of  the  words  you  were 
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saying,  do  you  think  you  would  have  done  any  thing 
so  naughty  V 

'  No,  ma'am,  I  don't  think  I  should,'  he  returned. 

'  Why  was  it  naughty  to  eat  an  apple  then  ?'  asked 
Miss  Walton.     '  In  Whose  presence  were  you  ?' 

'  In  the  presence  of  God,'  he  replied. 

Miss  W.  And  what  were  you  pretending  to  do  ? 

Walter,  To  worship  Him. 

Miss  W,  But  did  you  remember  this  ? 

Walter.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  If  you  had  been  attentive  and  thought- 
ful, would  not  you  have  remembered  it  ? 

}Valter.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Is  it  not  wrong,  then,  to  allow  yourself 
to  be  thus  restless  and  inattentive  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  unhesitatingly. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  it  is,  Walter ;  and  what  makes  it 
more  wrong  ?     What  does  it  lead  you  to  do  ? 

'  Other  wrong  things,'  he  replied. 

^  It  does,  indeed,'  said  Miss  Walton,  kindly.  '  It 
makes  you  irreverent,  disobedient,  and  unkind  to 
others.' 

'  Unkind  to  others  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  how,  ma'am  V 

'  Because  your  restlessness  and  inattention  distract 
others  ;  they  cannot  attend  when  you  do  things  of 
that  kind,'  replied  Miss  Walton.  '  Can  the  other 
boys  attend  when  you  are  fidgeting,  and  playing 
with  your  book,  or  with  your  handkerchief,  or 
moving  your  position  every  moment  f 

*  I  suppose  not,'  he  replied. 

'  No,  Walter.  It  makes  you  therefore  unkind  to 
others  ;  and  indeed  it  led  you  into  a  sad  sin  on  Sun- 
day. Such  irreverence  is  very  displeasing  to  Almighty 
God.  If  I  had  not  seen  you,  if  no  one  had  seen  you, 
would  it  not  still  have  been  very  wrong  f  asked 
Miss  Walton. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  answered. 

'  Yes ;    because  it  was    irreverent  towards  God, 
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You  would  not  do  such  a  thing  while  you  were 
talking  to  me^  how  dare  you  do  it  when  you  are 
praying  to  God  T 

'I   am   very  sorry,'  he  repHed ;   *I   won't   do   it 


again. 


'  I  hope  you  won't,  Walter ;  but  will  you  also 
begin  again  to  try  to  be  quiet  and  attentive  at  all 
proper  times  V 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied. 

'  And  do  not  think  again  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
your  indulging  your  restlessness,  Walter,'  said  Miss 
Walton ;  '  because  you  see  how  it  leads  you  to  other 
faults.  You  must  not  begin  only  to  do  well,  you 
must  go  on.  And  do  not  think,  my  boy,  it  is  too 
trifling  a  matter  in  which  to  ask  for  God's  help. 
When  in  your  prayers  you  say,  "  make  me  a  good 
boy,"  remember  that  particular  in  which  you  most 
need  to  be  made  good,  and  then  God  will  help  you. 
He  will  nourish  you  with  all  goodness,  and  of  His 
great  mercy  Jceep  you  in  the  right  way. 

'  Now  you  may  say  good  night,  Walter ;  I  am  not 
going  to  punish  you  any  more  than  you  have  already 
been  punished  by  losing  your  conduct  ticket.  I 
want  you  to  try  and  do  right,  not  from  fear  of 
punishment,  but  because  you  really  wish  to  be  a 
good  boy,  and  to  please  God.' 

'  Good  night,  ma'am,'  were  his  last  words,  as 
slowly  taking  up  his  cap,  he  left  the  room. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  when  the  boys  were 
assembled  for  the  lesson,  Walter,  as  usual,  was 
among  them,  and  from  his  quietness  and  attention. 
Miss  Walton  honed  that  he  remembered  the  evening 
conversation,  and  was  trying  again  to  watch  himself. 
Two  or  three  times  he  forgot  for  a  moment,  and 
began  to  twist  his  handkerchief,  or  to  bend  his  book 
back  as  far  as  it  would  go,  or  some  such  idleness, 
but  the  moment  Miss  Walton  looked  towards  him, 
he  recollected  himself,  and  really  tried  to  be  atten- 
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tive,  though,  as  Miss  Walton  saw,  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  do  so. 

'  How  do  we  address  God  in  the  Collect  to-day  ?' 
Miss  Walton  asked,  when  all  the  boys  had  re- 
peated it. 

'  As  "  Lord  of  all  power  and  might," '  answered 
several. 

'  Something  else,'  said  Miss  Walton. 

'  The  Author  and  Giver  of  all  good  things,'  said 
Edward. 

Miss  W.  Why  is  He  able  to  give  us  all  good 
things  ? 

Fi'ancis.  Because  He  is  the  God  of  all  power  and 
might. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  do  you  remember  what  Jehosha- 
phat  said  of  the  might  of  God  in  his  prayer  ?  Look 
at  2  Chron.  xx.  6. 

Samuel.  '\\\  Thine  hand  is  there  not  poiuer  and 
mighty  so  that  none  is  able  to  withstand  Thee  ?' 

Miss  W.  What  do  we  say  in  the  Lord's  prayer 
about  this  ? 

Andrew.  ^  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and 
the  glory.' 

Miss  W.  God,  then,  being  the  God  of  all  power 
and  might,  He  is — what? 

Alfred.  '  The  Author  and  Giver  of  all  good  things.' 

Miss  W.  What  does  '  author '  mean  ? 

'  Does  it  not  mean  maker  ?'  asked  George. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  God  is  the  creator  of  all  good 
things,  and  they  have  their  first  origin  from  Him, 
and  He  is  therefore  called  their  Author.  He  also  in- 
creases, and  sustains  them,  and  gives  them  power  to 
do  good.  When  God  said,  ^Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  grass,  and  trees,  and  herbs,'  what  did  He  add  ? 

George.  '  Yielding  seed  after  his  kind.'  (See  Gen. 
i.  12.)  " 

Miss  W.  And  what  would  the  seeds  do  ? 

Several.  Grow  into  other  trees  and  herbs. 
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Miss  W,  Then  God  was  not  only  the  maker  of 
the  trees  and  herbs,  but  also — ? 

'  The  Increaser,'  said  one  or  two. 

Miss  W.  So  it  is  with  all  good  things ;  God  makes 
them  once  for  all,  and  also  causes  them  to  grow  and 
increase,  and  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
formed.  And  all  this  is  implied  when  we  say  that 
Heis— ? 

'  The  Author  of  all  good  things,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  What  does  St.  James  say  of  this  ?  (St. 
James,  i.  17.) 

Matthew,  '  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  doion  from  the  Father  of 
lights.^ 

Miss  W,  What  else  do  we  call  God  besides  the 
Author? 

Walter.     The  '  Giver.' 

Miss  W.  St.  James  tells  us  again  hoiv  He  gives. 
What  are  his  words  ? 

George.  He  ^giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth  not.'     (Verse  5.) 

Miss  W.  We  acknowledge,  then,  in  this  introduc- 
tion, that  God  is  not  only  the  originator  and  increaser 
of  all  good  things,  but-^what  else  ? 

Edward.  The  abundant  Giver. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  '  He  giveth  to  all  men  liberally^ 
This  is  a  most  suitable  introduction,  boys,  when  we 
are  about  to  ask  for  the  highest  gifts.  What  follows 
the  introduction? 

Several.  The  petition. 

Miss  W,  Do  we  ask  for  only  one  thing  in  this 
petition  ? 

'■  No,  for  four,'  said  Alfred,  repeating  the  words  in 
his  mind. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  having  set  forth  in  the  introduction 
the  riches  and  bounty  of  God,  we  ask  for  great 
things  of  Him  who  '  giveth  liberally.'  Now  let  us 
observe  of  what  the  petition  consists.     We  shall  find 
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it  the  same,  under  a  slightly  different  form,  with  the 
petition  in  last  Sunday's  Collect.  What  did  we  then 
pray  God  to  do  ? 

AIL  *Pour  into  our  hearts  such  love  toivards  Thee  J 

Miss  W.  And  here  what  do  we  pray  ? 

AIL     '  Graft  in  our  hearts  the  love  of  Thy  Name^ 

Miss  fV.  Now,  in  last  Sunday's  Collect,  what  did 
we  speak  of  in  the  introduction  ? 

Andrew,  The  good  things  which  God  has  pre- 
pared for  those  that  love  Him. 

^  Which  pass  man's  understanding,'  continued 
Edgar. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  there  we  set  forth  the  greatness  of 
God's  gifts.     But  do  we  do  so  to-day  ? 

Edivard.     No,  we  speak  of  God  Himself. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  we  speak  of  Him  as  the  God  of  all 
power  and  might,  as  an  Author  and  Giver.  In  that 
Collect  we  introduced  the  petition  by  setting  forth 
the  greatness  of  the  gifts,  and  in  this  the  greatness  of 
the  Giver.  What,  therefore,  do  we  pray  God  to 
graft  into  our  hearts  ? 

Samuel.  *  The  love  of  Thy  Name.' 

Miss  W.  We  do  not  say  '  Thee,'  but —  ? 

'  Thy  Name,'  said  Matthew. 

Miss  PF.  Perhaps  we  say  this  because  the  con- 
templation of  God's  greatness  brings  us  to  the  con- 
fession of  our  inability  to  know  Him,  except  by  His 
Name.  What  does  St.  John  the  Baptist  say  of  our 
inability  to  know  Him?     Look  at  St.  John,  i.  18. 

Edgar.  ^  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the 
only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  He  hath  declared  Him.' 

Miss  W.  We  cannot  know  God  by  ourselves,  for 
He  is  great  and  glorious,  and  far  above  out  of  our 
sight ;  but,  as  we  said  a  few  Sundays  ago,  we  know 
Him — in  Whom  ? 

Several.  In  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W,  Look  at  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  about 
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Christ  making  the  Name  of  God  known  unto  us. 
(Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6.) 

Alfred.  *I  wall  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
Branch,  and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  .  .  .  and 
this  is  His  Name  whereby  He  shall  be  called,  The 
Lord  our  Righteousness.' 

Miss  W.  Jesus  Christ,  then,  has  made  kno^vn 
unto  us  the  Name  of  God.  Do  you  remember 
where  He  says  so  Himself? 

George.  '  I  have  manifested  Thy  Name  unto  the 
men  which  Thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world.'  (St. 
John,  xvii.  6.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  read  the  26th  verse. 

Walter.  '  I  have  declaimed  unto  them  Thy  Name,  and 
ivill  declare  It :  that  the  love  wherewith  Thou  hast 
loved  Me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  He  has  so  made  It  known  unto  us 
that  we  may  love  It,  and  that  It  may  be  all  in  all  to 
us.     Look  at  Prov.  xviii.  10. 

James.  '  The  Name  of  the  Lord  is  a  stroncf  tower : 
the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and  is  safe.' 

Miss  JV.  Look  also  at  Isaiah,  xxvi.  8  and  13. 

Samuel.  '  The  desire  of  our  soul  is  to  Thy  Name — 
O  Lord  our  God,  other  lords  beside  Thee  have  had 
dominion  over  us ;  hut  by  Thee  only  ivill  ice  make 
mention  of  Thy  Name.'' 

3Iiss  W.  The  number  of  texts  which  you  might 
find  speaking  of  the  Name  of  God  is  very  great ;  be- 
cause by  our  feeble  understanding  we  can  only  knov/ 
Him,  even  in  our  limited  degree,  by  the  Name  He 
reveals.  You  may  look  now  in  Exodus,  xxxiii.  18, 
19. 

Samuel.  '  And  he  said,  I  beseech  Thee,  show  me 
Thy  glory.  And  He  said,  I  will  make  all  My  good- 
ness pass  before  thee,  and  I  loill  proclaim  the  Name 
of  the  Lord  before  thee.' 

Miss  IV.  And  how  did  God  proclaim  His  Name  ? 
(Chap,  xxxiv.  6,  7.) 

ceo 
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Charley.  '  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and 
prockiimed,  The  Lord,  The  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suff'ering,  and  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving- 
iniquity,  and  transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  ■will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the 
children's  children,  unto  the  third  and  to  the  fourth 
generation.' 

Miss  W.  What  do  v^^e  pray  about  His  Name  in 
this  Collect  ? 

Several,  That  w^e  may  love  It. 

Miss  W.  And  has  He  not  so  revealed  It  that  we 
can  love  It  ?  If  He  had  only  made  Himself  known 
as  The  Lord  God  who  will  '  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty,'  could  we  have  dared  to  love  Him  ? 

'  No,  we  should  only  have  feared  Him,'  said 
Charley. 

Miss  W.  But  does  He  do  this  ? 

Edimrd.  No  ;  but  as  '  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,^  &c. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  therefore  we  ought  indeed  to 
love  His  Name.  Look,  now,  at  an  instance  of  the 
2)ower  of  His  Name.  (St.  Luke,  x.  17.) 

James.  '  And  the  seventy  returned  again  with  joy, 
saying.  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us 
through  Thy  Name^ 

Miss  W.  We  ought,  indeed,  to  be  most  thankful 
that  God  has  thus  revealed  Himself  to  us  by  Name, 
for  we  never  could  have  known  Him  if  left  to  our- 
selves.    Look  what  is  said  of  this  in  Job,  xi.  7,  8. 

David.  '  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  f 
canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It 
is  as  high  as  heaven  ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper 
than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know  V 

Miss  W.  We  can  no  more  know  God  by  search- 
ing in  our  own  wisdom,  than  men  could  in  the  days 
of  Job.     But  now,  as  then,  God  can  only  be  known 
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by  the  Kevelatlon  of  Himself,  or  the  proclaiming  of 
His  Name.  And,  blessed  be  His  mercy,  He  has  more 
fully  and  perfectly  made  Himself  known  to  us  in 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  And  why  has  He  thus 
more  fully  revealed  His  Name  ? 

Charles,  That  we  may  love  It  more. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  and  we  do  not  say  in  this  Collect, 
Pour  into  our  hearts,  but  something  even  stronger. 
What  is  it! 

Alfred.  '  Graft  in  our  hearts  the  love  of  Thy 
Name.' 

Miss  W.  When  a  branch  is  grafted  into  another 
tree,  what  does  it  become,  if  it  lives  ? 

Alfred.  Part  of  the  tree  into  which  it  is  grafted. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  it  becomes  as  much  a  part  of  the 
tree  as  any  other  branch.  So  we  pray  that  the  love 
of  God's  Name  may  become,  as  it  were —  ? 

^  Part  of  ourselves,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  And  what  makes  the  graft  live  ? 

George  and  Alfred.  '  The  sap  of  the  tree  grows 
into  it.' 

Miss  W.  So  should  all  our  energies,  and  all  our 
strength,  centre  in  love  to  God's  Name.  And  is  it 
not  a  good  branch  that  is  generally  grafted  into  a 
less  valuable  tree  ? 

Several.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  And  when  the  graft  has  taken,  does  the 
tree  remain  useless  as  it  was  % 

*  No,'  they  replied,  ^  it  becomes  good  and  valuable.' 

Miss  W.  Yes;  the  whole  nature  of  its  fruit  is 
changed.  Which  nature  does  the  fruit  take  its 
quality  from,  the  grafted  branch,  or  the  original 
stock  ? 

Alfred.  The  grafted  branch. 

Miss  W.  So  likewise,  if  the  love  of  God  is  grafted 
in  our  hearts,  our  whole  tone  and  temper  will  be 
changed,  and  we  shall  bring  forth — what  kind  of 
fruit? 
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'  Good  fruit,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W,  And  what  will  make  it  good  ? 

Edivard.  The  love  of  God's  Name  grafted  in  our 
hearts. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  it  will  receive  all  its  goodness,  not 
from  us,  but  from  God's  Holy  Spirit,  who  grafts  that 
love  into  our  hearts  which  are  by  nature  evil.  Has 
anything  power  to  destroy  that  new  principle  of  love 
in  us  ? 

Edivard.  Yes;  sin. 

Miss  W.  Give  me  a  text,  George,  which  tells  us 
that  sin  destroys  the  love  of  God  in  us  ? 

Geo7'ge.  '  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him.'  (1  St.  John,  ii.  15.) 

'  Let  us  now  go  on,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  with  the 
petition.  In  last  Sunday's  Collect,  after  speaking  of 
the  greatness  of  the  gifts^  what  did  we  pray  V 

Francis.  '  That  we,  loving  Thee  above  all  things, 
may  obtain  Thy  promises.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  to-day,  after  dwelling  on  the 
exceeding  goodness  of  Him  who  promisesy  what  do 
we  say  ? 

^  Increase  in  us  true  religiony'  repeated  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  how  I  once  explained 
religion  to  you?* 

Edward.  Yes ;  you  said  it  was  belief,  obedience, 
and  worship. 

Miss  W.  If  we  really  believe  in  the  greatness  and 
power  of  God,  how  shall  we  behave  towards  Him  % 

Severed.  With  reverence. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  with  holy,  pious  reverence.  And 
if  we  love  His  Name,  shall  we  disobey  Him  ? 

'  No  ;  obey  Him,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  we  shall  strive  to  do  our  duty  to- 
ward Him  ;  and  if  we  reverence  and  obey  Him,  what 
shall  we  be  led  on  to  do  ? 

Edward.  To  worship  Him. 
*  See  Catechising  for  the  Fifth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany. 
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Miss  W.  Indeed  we  shall ;  we  shall  adore  Him, 
and  ^  fall  low  on  our  knees  before  His  footstool ;'  and 
therefore,  having  prayed  that  we  may  love  His  Name, 
we  pray  Him  to —  ? 

^  Increase  in  us  true  religion,'  said  the  boys. 

3Iiss  W,  Yes;  to  make  us  reverence,  obey,  and 
worship  Him  more  truly.  Whom  does  the  very 
mention  of  religion  bring  to  our  minds  ? 

^  Almighty  God,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  God,  the  object  of  religious  re- 
verence. Thus  far  we  have  been  asking  for  good 
things  directly  connected  with  God,  but  what  do  we 
now  do  ? 

George.  Ask  for  good  things  for  ourselves; 
'  nourish  us  with  all  goodness,  and  of  Thy  great 
mercy  keep  us  in  the  same.' 

Miss  W.  Yet  even  here  we  are  reminded  from 
Whom  they  come,  and  by  Whom  they  are  continued 
to  us,  by  saying — what  ? 

George.  '  Of  Thy  great  mercy.' 

Miss  W.  Yes  :  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Collect  that  God  was  the  Author  of  all  good  things  ; 
here  we  remind  ourselves  again,  that  they  are  given 
and  continued  to  us  by  His  great  mercy.  What 
does  '  nourish'  mean  ? 

Francis.  Strengthen,  or  support. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  we  speak  of  food  nourishing  us 
when  we  are  strengthened  and  supported  by  it.  And 
we  pray  God  to  nourish  us  with  all  goodness,  or  all 
good  things,  and  what  else  ? 

'  Mercifully  to  keep  us  in  the  same,'  said  Walter. 

Miss  W.  That  is,  to  keep  us  nourished  in  the 
same,  in  all  those  good  things  of  which  God  is  the 
Author  and  Giver.  We  may,  I  think,  call  this  the 
Collect  of  reverence,  for  from  beginning  to  end  we 
seem  to  keep  in  mind  the  Object  of  our  worship  (the 
God  of  all  power  and  might,  the  Author  and  Giver  of 
aU  good  things),  and  to  make  it  our  chief  aim  to 
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pray  that  we  may  feel  and  act  rightly,  reverently, 
and  obediently  towards  Him.  We  have  all  need  to 
pray  this  ;  for  we  are  none  of  us  as  reverent  in  our 
thoughts  and  actions  towards  Him  as  we  ought  to  be, 
even  when  we  are  professing  to  worship  Him.  When 
we  kneel  in  prayer,  either  private  or  in  Church,  is  it 
only  to  ask  good  things  for  ourselves  ? 

*  No,  ma'am,  to  worship  God  also,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  to  show  our  reverence  to  Him,  and 
adoration  of  Him.  But  if  you  are  careless  in  your 
prayers,  and  play  while  you  are  using  holy  words, 
are  you  worshipping  Him  ? 

^  No,  ma'am,'  said  Walter,  with  a  blush,  as  Miss 
Walton  looked  towards  him  for  an  answer. 

Miss  W.  Indeed  you  are  not.  While,  then,  you 
use  this  prayer  of  reverence,  take  heed  that  you 
make  your  actions  reverent  also.  I  had  intended, 
boys  (continued  Miss  Walton),  to  have  made  you 
show  me  how  the  Gospel  for  to-day  gives  us  an 
example  of  the  power  and  might  of  God,  but  we 
have  not  time,  I  find.  If  you  will  read  it  at  home 
with  that  thought,  you  will  see  it  for  yourselves. 

Miss  Walton  then  rose  ;  and  after  calling  over  the 
names  of  the  children,  the  whole  school  was  soon  on 
its  way  to  Church.  Andrew  still  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  start  early,  but  he  was  improving  very 
fast,  and  soon  hoped  to  be  able  to  throw  away  his 
crutches.  He  was  strong  enough  on  this  Sunday  to 
join  the  afternoon  lesson  as  well  as  the  morning,  and 
so  came  in  for  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Walton's  his- 
tory of  Widow  Peace,  which  she  told  the  boys  this 
afternoon. 

WIDOW  PEACE. 

(Concluded.) 

I  told  you,  boys  (said  Miss   Walton,  when  the 
lesson  was  finished),  that  I  was  not  well  at  the  time 
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of  Fanny's  death.  The  day  I  received  the  Holy 
Communion  with  her,  was  the  last  time  I  was  out  for 
many  weeks  ;  and  the  medical  ntan  whom  I  consulted 
gave  me  no  hopes  of  being  really  well  as  long  as  I 
stayed  in  that  large  smoky  town,  ordering  me  to  move 
into  the  country  as  quickly  as  possible.  At  the  same 
time  this  living  was  offered  to  Mr  Walton,  and  my 
ill-health,  together  with  the  doctor's  order  that  I 
should  live  in  the  country,  made  him  at  once  ac- 
cept it. 

'  I'm  glad  he  did,'  whispered  Alfred. 

*  So  am  I,'  answered  Charley,  who  sat  next  to  him. 

^  What  are  you  saying,  boys  ? '  asked  Miss  Walton, 
seeing  them  whisper  to  each  other. 

^  Please,  ma'am,  Alfred  said  he  was  glad  Mr 
Walton  had  come  here,'  said  Francis,  '  because  now 
we  have  you  to  teach  us.' 

!Miss  Walton  smiled,  looking  affectionately  at  the 
circle  around  her,  and  answered,  'I  am  glad  too, 
boys,  and  feel  that  it  was  one  of  the  many  instances 
we  see  daily  of  God's  kindly  ordering  good  things  for 
us  when  we  know  it  not ;  but  at  the  time,  boys,  it 
was  a  trial  to  us  to  leave ;  for  we  had  learned  to 
love  some  of  the  people,  and  many  of  the  children  ; 
and  we  felt  it  hard  to  part  from  them,  perhaps  never 
to  see  them  again  in  this  world.' 

When  I  found  that  we  were  to  leave  entirely,  I 
thought  immediately  of  Widow  Peace,  and  felt 
grieved  to  part  from  her.  I  was  beginning  to  re- 
cover a  little  at  this  time,  and  it  was  arranged  that  I 
was  to  leave  the  very  next  week,  and  stay  a  month 
at  the  sea-side  with  a  friend,  while  Mr  Walton  was 
to  make  arrangements  for  moving  hither. 

I  was  too  weak  to  go  and  bid  good-bye  to  all  whom 
I  wished  to  see,  but  one  fine  day  before  I  left,  I  was 
draw^n  in  a   Bath  chair   to  bid  farewell  to  Widow 
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Peace.  It  was  the  first  and  only  time  I  saw  her 
after  the  death  of  Fanny,  and  very  glad  we  both 
were  when  I  found  myself  once  more  at  her  bed-side. 

*  Oh,  ma'am,  I  have  heard  the  bad  news  that  you 
and  Mr  Walton  are  obliged  to  leave  us,'  she  said. 
*  Many  a  one  will  feel  your  loss  ;  but  it  is  God's  will,' 
she  added,  ^  we  must  not  complain.  I  ought  not  to 
have  said  bad  news,  for  God  is  the  Author  and  Giver 
of  all  good  things  ;  and  it  is  His  appointment,  and 
therefore  for  our  good.' 

'  I  trust  it  will  prove  so,'  I  answered,  ^  though  we 
do  not  quite  see  how  at  present.  It  is  a  great  trial 
to  me  to  part  from  you  all.' 

'  I  am  sure  it  is,'  she  answered,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears ;  ^  but  still,  ma'am,  in  my  long  life  I  have  often 
found  that  what  was  the  greatest  trial  at  the  time 
has  proved  a  good  thing  in  the  end.  My  poor 
Fanny's  death  I  feel  to  have  been  a  blessing  in 
many  ways.' 

'  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  her  end,'  I  said,  '  for 
I've  not  seen  you  since  her  death.' 

*It  was  like  her  sickness,  ma'am,  calm  and  undis- 
turbed by  doubts  and  fears,'  she  replied.  '  It  seemed 
more  like  falling  asleep  than  dying.  You  know  how 
she  used  to  lie  after  a  coughing  fit.  So  she  lay, 
ma'am,  until  her  spirit  fled,  hardly  speaking  a  word 
for  many  hours.  The  last  thing  she  said  was, 
"  Keep  me,  O  Lord,  unto  the  end,  and  have  mercy 
upon  me ;"  and  then  she  lay  still,  and  looked  affection- 
ately at  those  who  were  standing  about  her,  but 
never  spoke  again.  It  seems  as  if  she  had  been  sent 
to  teach  me  how  to  die,  and  I  trust,  if  it  is  the  will 
of  God,  that  I  shall  follow  her  before  long.' 

'  Then  you  find  thinking  of  her  death  a  comfort  to 
youV  I  said. 

^  Yes,  ma'am,  that  I  do ;  it  was  so  peaceful ;  and  I 
like  to  think  that  there  is  another  gone  home  before 
me.      I  lie  and  think  of  one  after  another  whom 
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God  has  called  home  ;  and  there  seems  such  a  large 
band  waiting  for  me ;  then  I  pray  that  I  may  be 
found  worthy  to  join  them,  and  that  God,  who  has 
been  so  merciful  to  me  all  my  life  through,  wUl  con- 
tinue to  nourish  me  with  all  goodness  the  little 
while  longer  that  I  remain  here,  and  then  will  call 
me  home  too.' 

'  How  does  her  mother  bear  her  loss?'  I  asked. 

'  Oh,  very  well,  ma'am,'  she  answered ;  '  she  can- 
not but  feel  that  there  is  mercy  in  the  blow ;  for  her 
other  daughter,  Emily,  who  came  to  help  to  nurse  poor 
Fanny,  seems  so  changed  ever  since.  She  gave  her 
mother  trouble  before  by  her  thoughtless  worldly 
ways,  but  now  she  seems  quite  altered.' 

'This  must  be  a  great  comfort  indeed,'  I  said; 
and  then  added,  '  I  shall  long  very  much  to  hear 
of  you  all  when  I'm  away.' 

'  Thank  you,  ma'am,  for  saying  so,'  she  answered. 
'  Very  glad  we  shall  all  be  to  hear  of  you.  Wherever 
you  go,  I  trust  God  will  go  with  you,  and  bless  you  ; 
and  so  I'm  sure  He  will.' 

I  will  not,  however,  boys,  dwell  longer  upon  this 
last  parting,  which,  from  the  conviction  I  felt  that 
I  should  never  see  her  again  in  this  world,  was  very 
painful  to  me.  I  valued  her  parting  good  wishes 
and  her  blessings  not  a  little;  for  I  always  feel 
that  the  blessing  of  an  aged  dying  Christian  is 
peculiarly  valuable  ;  and  I  knew  that  she  would  not 
only  wish  good  things  for  me,  but  pray  for  them  ; 
and  I  know  that  God  has  said,  '  The  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much.'  Being 
still  weak,  boys,  and  unable  to  bear  much  fatigue,  I 
was  obliged  to  make  my  visit  very  short,  and  on 
Mrs  Longdale's  coming  in,  I  said  good-bye  to  her, 
and  looking  once  more  at  the  poor  little  idiot  boy, 
returned  home. 

In  a  day  or  two  afterwards  I  left  the  town,  and 
went  by  short  journeys   to  the  sea-side,  where  I 
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stayed  more  than  the  month  which  I  had  originally 
intended  to  spend  there. 

You  know,  boys,  that  it  pleased  God  to  restore 
me  to  health,  and  that  I  came  among  you  all  well  and 
strong.  From  time  to  time  afterwards  I  heard 
of  Widow  Peace,  through  the  clergyman  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr  Walton,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
she  revived  considerably  in  the  summer,  though  she 
was  never  able  to  leave  her  bed.  Two  other  grand- 
children died  while  she  was  still  spared,  one  the 
father  of  a  family,  and  the  other  a  young  man  who 
was  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  had  always  been  a 
great  favourite  with  his  grandmother ;  but  still  I 
was  told  no  murmur  ever  escaped  from  her.  God 
would  provide,  she  said,  for  the  fatherless  children, 
and  He  could  comfort  the  widow's  heart. 

But  at  length,  boys,  it  pleased  Him  who  is  the 
Author  and  Giver  of  all  good  things,  after  having 
nourished  His  faithful  servant  with  all  goodness, 
and  mercifiiUy  kept  her  in  the  same,  even  to  her  life's 
end,  to  call  her  home  to  those  good  things  which 
pass  man's  understanding,  prepared  for  those  that 
love  Him.  She  had  been  more  than  usually  clear 
and  collected  for  a  day  or  two,  I  was  told,  remem- 
bering with  wonderful  correctness  things  long  gone 
by,  and  had  talked  to  her  children  and  grand- 
children with  great  animation,  inquiring  kindly 
about  her  sick  neighbours,  and  the  schools,  and 
people  whom  she  had  not  named  for  a  long  time. 
Altogether,  her  daughter  thought  her  much  better, 
and  once  hinted  to  her  that  she  might  yet  live  for  a 
long  time. 

'  No,  my  child,  no,'  answered  Widow  Peace ;  '  the 
flame  of  the  dying  lamp  often  burns  bright  for  a  few 
short  minutes  ere  it  is  for  ever  extinguished.  So  it 
is,  my  child,  with  the  life  of  the  aged.  My  earthly 
life  I  feel  is  nearly  ended,  but  there  is  one  better 
and  brighter  beyond  the  grave,  to  which  I  hope  to 
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come.'  So  fully  was  she  convinced  that  her  end  was 
near,  although  others  thought  her  better  than  they 
had  seen  her  for  a  long  time,  that  she  sent  for  the 
clergyman  to  administer  to  her  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion, as  she  said,  for  the  last  time,  and  she  called  her 
family  together,  and  spoke  to  them  her  farewell 
words ;  then  she  lay  quietly  waiting  for  death.  She 
had  not  to  wait  long :  that  very  night  she  was  seized 
with  some  kind  of  fit,  and  though  she  lingered 
through  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  her  senses 
returned,  so  that  she  spoke  to  those  about  her,  and 
knew  each  one,  her  bodily  strength  was  completely 
gone,  and  at  length  she  quietly  breathed  her  last. 
It  was  hard  to  say  what  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
her  death.  It  seemed  as  if  she  sank  to  rest  because 
her  work  was  done. 

And  now,  boys,  I  have  finished  my  history  of  this 
dear  old  woman ;  the  account  of  her  death  I  had  from 
the  clergyman,  who  kindly  wrote  me  the  particulars. 
Both  her  hfe  and  death  it  may,  I  think,  be  good  for 
us  all  to  think  about,  both  young  and  old.  She 
dedicated  herself  heartily  to  the  service  of  God  from 
her  earliest  years,  and  He  ever  kept  her  under  the 
protection  of  His  good  Providence.  He  gave  her 
grace  as  she  needed  it ;  enabling  her  so  to  pass 
through  things  temporal,  that  she  lost  not  by  them 
the  things  eternal,  and  so  ordered  and  governed  the 
course  of  this  world  for  her,  that  notwithstand- 
ing: trials  and  troubles  she  mio-ht  serve  Him  in 
all  godly  quietness.  Obeying  Him  faithfully,  as 
she  did  almost  her  whole  life  long,  and  meekly 
reverencing,  and  loving,  and  trusting  in  His  Holy 
Name,  we  may  justly  hope  that  she  has  now  ob- 
tained those  o;ood  thino;s  which  exceed  all  that  we 
can  desire. 

Now,  thouo:h  it  is  the  history  of  an  old  woman 
that  I  have  been  telling  you,  and  you  are  only  boys, 
still,  I  think,  you  may  learn  much  from  her  ;    and  I 
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can  say  to  you,  ^  Go  and  do  likewise/  that  your  end 
may  be  like  hers. 

^  Poor  old  woman  !'  said  Charley ;  ^  how  sorry  you 
must  have  been  when  you  heard  she  was  dead.' 

^  I  don't  think  I  was,  Charley,  for  I  knew  she  was 
longing  for  rest,'  returned  Miss  Walton.  *  I  felt 
rather  inclined  to  thank  God  for  delivering  her  out 
of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world,  knowing  that  she 
was  committed  to  the  ground  "  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  the  Resurrection  to  eternal  life,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  ' 
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COLLECT. 

0  God,  whose  rf  ever -failing  providence  ordereth  all 
things  both  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  We  hnmUy  beseech 
Thee  to  put  away  from,  us  all  hurtful  things,  and  to 
give  us  those  tldngs  which  be  projitahle  for  us  ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,     Amen. 

It  was  late  one  evening  when  the  Forley  boys,  after 
enjoying  some  hearty  games  of  play  on  the  green, 
assembled  in  one  large  party  at  the  corner,  and  be- 
c:an  to  talk.  There  were  some  vouno:  men  amon'^r 
them,  and  most  of  the  first-class  boys.  It  was  not 
quite  dark,  but  it  was  so  dusky  that  nothing  could 
be  seen  with  distinctness  ;  yet  it  was  warm  and  plea- 
sant, and  the  boys  lingered,  unwilling  to  go  in-doors. 
One  by  one,  however,  they  began  to  drop  off. 
Andrew  was  the  first  to  make  the  move,  and  Alfred 
quickly  followed  his  example.  Then  Edward,  calling 
Charley,  said  he  must  go  ;  but  Charley  was  very 
wild,  and  declared  he  intended  to  stay  out  all  night. 

'I'm  not  going  to  stay  with  you,  then,'  said  Ed- 
ward. '  Come,  Charley,  don't  be  silly,  you  know  it's 
quite  time  we  went  home ;  we  have  to  be  up  early 
for  our  work.' 

'  The  best  way,  then,  is  not  to  go  to  bed,'  said 
Charley,  *  and  then  we  sha'n't  have  the  trouble  of 
getting  up.' 

Those  about   laughed  at  Charley's  answer ;    and 
some  said,  '  Let  him  go  without  you ' 
No.  50.  D  d 
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Edward,  however,  waited  a  moment,  and  then 
said  again,  '  Come,  Charley,  I  shall  go.  Come 
along.' 

Then  you  are  determined  to  have  the  trouble  of 
getting  up,  are  you  V  was  again  his  reply. 

'  How  tiresome  you  are,  Charley,'  returned  Ed- 
ward, rather  pettishly.      ^  /  shall  go,  and  you  can 
»take  the  consequences  of  staying  without  me.' 

This  was  an  unfortunate  speech ;  for  Charley  did 
not  like  to  be  driven  at  any  time,  and  now  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  those  who  tempted  him  to  act 
ao'ainst  his  conscience. 

'  So  you  are  under  his  government,  are  you  V  cried 
one  of  them. 

'  No,  that  I'm  not  I'  Charley  answered,  rather  in- 
dignantly ;  '  as  I'll  show  him,  by  staying  where  I  am 
till  I  choose  to  go  home.' 

'  Well,'  said  Edward,  in  a  different  tone  to  his  last, 
^  I  know  you'll  be  sorry  for  it,  Chiurley,'  leaving  the 
group  as  he  spoke. 

Hardly  had  he  taken  two  steps  when  Charley  icas 
sorry,  and  a  pang  of  regret  shot  through  him  ;  but  the 
better  feeling  was  drowned  in  the  applause  of  those 
who  tempted  him  on ;  and  instead  of  instantly  fol- 
lowing, he  only  thought,  '  I'll  stay  a  few  minutes, 
just  to  show  I'm  my  own  master,  and  then  I'll  go 
home  ;'  but  in  a  few  moments  he  was  again  more 
wild  than  ever,  while  those  around  laughed  at  his 
odd  speeches,  and  funny  antics. 

Not  long  afterwards  Samuel  called  him  to  one  side, 
and  whispered,  '  I  say,  Charley,  you  remember  how 
Matthew  declared  the  other  night  he  was  not 
afraid  of  passing  the  churchyard  at  night.  What 
do  you  say  to  trying  him  ?  I  know  he's  coming 
home  about  this  time,  let  us  go  and  hide  in  the 
churchyard,  and  frighten  him  as  he  passes.' 

^  So  we  w^ill,'  said  Charley,  without  a  moment's 
thought ;  '  what  capital  fun  !     Let's  go  and  get  hid- 
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den  there ;'  and  away  they  went.  At  almost  any 
other  thue,  Charley  would  have  remembered  that 
the  churchyard  was  holy  ground,  and  not  a  place  to 
play  tricks  in,  even  innocent  tricks  ;  and  I  think  that 
at  most  times  he  would  not  have  joined  in  any  thing 
so  unkind  to  his  school-fellow.  Now,  however,  he 
ran  on,  and  as  they  approached  the  churchyard,  they 
agreed  that  they  would  hide  behind  a  yew  tree 
which  was  near  the  gate,  and  make  some  dismal 
noise  as  Matthew  passed.  They  fixed  themselves  so 
as  to  see  and  not  be  seen,  and  then  Samuel  said,  in  a 
low  whisper,  ^  We  must  keep  quite  still,  and  not  talk 
now,  or  we  shall  be  found  out.' 

Quite  still  they  lay  for  a  few  moments ;  and  in 
those  few  moments  Charley's  conscience  spoke  loudly, 
and  ivould  make  itself  heard. 

He  felt  altogether  wrong ;  he  was  accustomed  to 
be  silent  in  the  churchyard,  but  Miss  Walton  had 
taught  him  to  be  so  in  order  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
and  to  remember  that  he  was  on  holy  ground ;  but 
now  he  was  afrpvid  to  think  of  that.  He  felt,  too,  that 
he  had  let  his  high  spirits  get  the  mastery  over  him, 
and  he  knew  that  he  had  said  some  things  in  his 
wild  talk  which  he  would  not  have  said  if  he  had 
been  thoughtful ;  and  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  have 
gone  home  with  his  brother,  and  that  he  had  no  right 
there,  waiting  to  alarm  a  timid  boy.  Those  few 
minutes  of  silence  made  him  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable, and  he  who  was  going  to  frighten  another, 
began  to  tremble  himself.  At  last  he  said,  '  I  say, 
Sam,  we'd  better  give  this  up,  we've  no  right  here.' 

'  Nonsense,'  replied  Samuel,  in  a  low  whisper. 
'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  We  oughtn't  to  be  in  the  churchyard ;  let's  give 
it  up.' 

^  How  can  you  be  such  a  goose,  Charley  ?  I  believe 
you  are  frightened  yourself,'  returned  Samuel ;  ^  pray 
what  harm  is  there  in  a  bit  of  fun  ?' 
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At  another  time,  Charley  could  have  said  with 
truth,  *  I'm  not  frightened,'  but  now  he  couldn't ; 
for  a  guilty  conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all.  In 
this  instance  it  made  him  doubly  a  coward  ;  for  it 
made  him  afraid  of  being  in  the  churchy;  ard,  and  also 
afraid  of  confessing  his  fear.  Just  as  Samuel  finished 
speaking,  too,  footsteps  were  heard  approaching,  and 
both  boys  listened  breathlessly. 

^  Yes,  it  must  be  Matthew,'  thought  Samuel.  ^  It 
is  a  boy,  and  he  is  running  ;  he  always  runs  past  the 
churchyard,  I  believe  ;'  while  Charley  thought,  '  What 
must  I  do  ?  I  seem  in  for  it.  Oh !  that  I  had  gone 
home  with  Edward !' 

Samuel  was  right  in  his  conjecture :  it  was  Mat- 
thew coming  in  one  direction  ;  but  he  had  not  noticed 
that  there  were  also  footsteps  approaching  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Matthew  was  now  close  upon 
them,  running  with  his  eyes  shut,  lest  he  should  see 
any  thing,  and  before  Charley  had  time  to  make  up 
his  mind  what  to  do,  Samuel  gave  a  dismal  groan. 
Matthew  uttered  a  frightened  scream,  and  fell  over 
a  stone,  which  lay  in  his  path,  with  violence  upon  the 
ground.  In  an  instant  Charley  jumped  out  of  his 
hiding-place,  and  was  at  Matthew's  side,  saying,  in 
a  distressed  tone,  ^  Don't  be  frightened.  Mat,  it  was 
only  Sam  and  me.  I'm  very  sorry.'  At  the  same 
moment,  Mr  and  Miss  Walton,  returning  from  a 
friend's,  ran  up  to  the  fallen  boy,  while  Mr  Walton 
said,  with  displeasure,  *  What  does  this  mean,  Char- 
ley ?  What  are  you  doing  here  at  this  time  of  night, 
and  in  the  churchyard,  too  ?'  Charley  was  taken 
quite  by  surprise,  for  he  had  not  heard  their  approach 
any  more  than  Samuel ;  and  again  a  guilty  con- 
science made  him  fear. 

Mr  Walton,  however,  hardly  noticing  Charley, 
raised  up  Matthew,  who  was  so  frightened  that  he 
seemed  not  to  have  recognized  Mr  Walton's  voice, 
and  only  uttered  another  scream  as  ^Ir  Waltxjn  raised. 
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him  from  the  ground.  Samuel,  seeing  that  he  was 
undiscovered,  crept  along  inside  the  hedge,  and  slunk 
away,  and  Charley  stood  by,  hardly  knowing  whether 
to  be  glad  or  sorry  at  this  sudden  appearance  of  Mr 
Walton  and  his  sister. 

Seeing  that  Matthew  was  still  frightened,  and  a 
good  deal  hurt  and  bruised  with  his  fall,  Mr  Walton 
spoke  kindly  to  him,  and  tried  to  show  him  how 
foolish  his  fears  were. 

'  Oh  !  but  there  was  something.  I'm  sure  I  heard 
a  dreadful  groan ;  and  you  know  uncle  once  saw 
something  as  he  passed ;  do  come  away,  do  come 
away,'  replied  the  silly  boy. 

'  Instead  of  going  away,  ^latthew,  I'll  walk  all 
round  the  churchyard,  and  show  you  that  there  is 
nothing.  Will  you  come  with  me,  or  will  you  stay 
with  ^Miss  Walton  V  returned  Mr  Walton. 

'  Oh  !  I  daren't  go  !'  replied  Matthew,  shrinking 
back  ;  '  I'll  stay  here.' 

Accordingly  Mr  Walton  opened  the  gate  and  went 
in,  while  Matthew,  Charley,  and  Miss  Walton,  stood 
outside. 

^  Please,  ma'am,  ar'n't  you  frightened  ?'  asked  Mat- 
thew, going  close  up  to  Miss  Walton,  and  almost 
holding  by  her  cloak.     *  Didn't  you  hear  a  groan  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  heard  a  groan,'  said  Miss  Vf  alton  ;  ^  but  it 
was  from  Charley.  I'm  not  frightened,  Matthew. 
We  have  no  need  to  fear  if  we  have  not  a  guilty 
conscience.  Don't  you  know  that  God  is  as  well 
able  to  take  care  of  us  in  the  night,  in  the  church- 
yard, as  any  where  else  ?  In  truth,  I  think,  if  I  were 
obliged  to  spend  my  night  alone  out  of  doors,  I  would 
rather  it  should  be  in  the  churchyard  than  anywhere. 
If  you  are  frightened,  Charley,  I  am  not  surprised,' 
continued  Miss  Walton,  speaking  to  him  ;  '  because  I 
think  you  have  been  very  naughty,  to  try  and  frighten 
Matthew,  and  play  tricks  in  holy  ground.'  Charley 
did  not  reply,  and  Miss  Walton  said,  '  See,  Mr  Wal- 
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ton  is  going  into  every  part,   Matthew,  and  finds 
nothintr.' 

In  a  moment  he  returned,  saying,  '  Pve  been  all 
round  the  churchyard,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
frigliten  you,  Matthew.  I  should  like  to  see  you 
brave  enough  to  come  with  me.' 

'  Now  that  I  remember,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  I 
hardly  wonder  that  Matthew  is  frightened,  for  he 
certainly  said  what  was  not  true  about  his  fear  the 
other  night.  When  he  was  accused  of  being  afraid, 
he  denied  it.  You  have  only  received  a  just  punish- 
ment, Matthew,  after  all,'  continued  Miss  Walton  ; 
'  though  this  does  not  excuse  Charley.' 

'  Indeed  it  does  not,  Charley,'  said  Mr  Walton. 
'  I  should  not  have  expected  to  find  you  doing  such 
a  thing  as  this.  You  have  -no  business  out  at  this 
time  of  night,  I'm  sure.     Were  you  alone  ?' 

Charley  now  saw  plainly  what  he  suspected  before, 
that  Samuel  had  not  been  seen,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  to  answer ;  for  he  did  not  like  to  bring  him 
into  disgrace,  although  he  knew  that  on  account  of 
Sam's  escape,  he  was  being  blamed  for  more  than  he 
deserved,  as  it  was  not  he  who  had  made  the  noise. 
After  a  moment's  silence,  he  answered,  '  I  wouldn't  go 
home  when  Edward  did,  and  I  had  hidden  there  to 
frighten  Matthew,  because  he  said  the  other  night  he 
was  not  afraid,  and  I  knew  he  was.' 

^It  was  very  wrong  of  you,  Charley,'  said  Mr 
Walton,  '  and  you  might  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
harm  to  Matthew  ;  as  it  is,  he  is  considerably  hurt ; 
but  I  will  not  stay  and  talk  to  you  any  more  now. 
If  Miss  Walton  will  come  back  with  me,  I'll  take  you 
both  home ;  and  I  shall  certainly  tell  your  father, 
Charley.' 

'  Yes,  I  will  go  with  you,'  said  Miss  Walton  ;  ^  I 
shall  be  more  comfortable  to  see  them  both  home.' 
So  taking  her  brother's  arm  they  turned  round,  the 
two  boys  following  ;  poor  Charley  in  great  grief j  and 
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very  much  frightened  at  the  idea  of  his  father's  being 
told. 

At  length,  the  boys  being  out  of  hearing,  Miss 
Walton  said  to  her  brother,  '  I  think  we  don't  know 
all  the  truth  about  tliis,  for  I  don't  think  Charley 
would  have  attempted  any  thing  of  the  kind  if  he 
had  not  been  set  on  by  somebody  else.  It  is  not 
like  him.  Besides,  he  would  hardly  have  run  out  in 
the  way  he  did  to  comfort  ^latthew  if  he  had  really 
wished  to  alarm  him;  and  it  struck  me  that  he 
evaded  your  question,  when  you  asked  if  he  was 
alone.' 

^  I  did  not  observe  it,'  returned  Mr  Walton ;  Mie 
said  Edward  had  gone  home  without  him.  How- 
ever, I'll  ask  him  again ;  I  don't  want  him  to  be 
blamed  more  than  he  deserves.'  So  he  called  him, 
and  aslj:ed,  *  Charley,  did  you  make  the  noise  to 
frighten  Matthew  V 

'  Please,  sir,  I  was  hidden  there  to  frighten  him,' 
he  replied. 

'  That's  not  what  I  asked  you,'  replied  Mr  Walton. 
^  Did  you  make  the  noise  f 

'  No,  sir,'  he  then  said. 

'  Who  did  ?'  asked  Mr  Walton. 

^  Please,  sir,  don't  ask  me,'  replied  Charley.  ^  He'll 
say  I  told  to  save  myself.' 

They  were  now  close  to  Charley's  home,  and  ^Ir 
Walton  w^as  going  to  say,  '  You  must  tell,'  though  he 
hardly  liked  to  do  so,  admiring  Charley's  willingness 
to  take  blame  himself,  rather  than  throw  it  upon 
another,  when  he  might  have  done  so.  But  while 
hesitating  what  to  do,  Charley's  father  came  sud- 
denly out  of  the  house  to  look  for  him.  He  w^as 
very  angry,  and  Mr  Walton  soon  saw  that  Charley 
would  probably  receive  more  punishment  than  his 
fault  really  deserved.  Sending  Charley,  therefore, 
into  the  house,  he  tried  to  calm  down  Cootcs  anger, 
telling  him  (as  he  felt  he  ought)  exactly  what  he 
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knew  of  Charley's  conduct,  and  bego^mg  him  not  to 
punish  the  boy  too  severely.  Coote  promised  he 
would  not,  and  returned  more  quietly  into  the  house, 
while  Mr  Walton  and  his  sister  went  on  with  Mat- 
thew. 

^Can  you  tell  us,  Matthew,'  said  Miss  Walton, 
^who  was  with  Charley?  you  have  not  the  same 
reason  for  silence.' 

'  I  don't  know,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  '  but  I  fancy  he 
said  something  about  Sam  when  he  came  up ;  but  I 
was  too  much  frightened  to  hear  exactly  what  he 
said.' 

'If  Samuel  was  there,'  said  Mr  Walton  (when 
Matthew  was  safely  home,  and  he  and  his  sister  were 
alone  again),  '  and  ran  away,  leaving  Charley  to  bear 
all  the  blame,  he  has  behaved  in  a  most  cowardly  and 
ungenerous  manner.  I  will  certainly  do  my  best  to 
find  out  the  truth  in  the  morning.' 

Mr  Walton  kept  his  word,  and  after  some  trouble, 
learnt  the  part  that  Samuel  had  taken,  without  call- 
ing for  Charley's  evidence  ;  for,  on  returning  to  the 
green,  the  boy  had  boasted  of  it  among  his  com- 
panions, and  especially  of  escaping,  as  he  thought, 
undetected.  Mr  Walton  called  on  Sam's  flither  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  told  him  the  whole  liistory. 
He  was  justly  angry  with  his  son,  and  in  the 
evening  punished  him  as  he  deserved. 

Miss  Walton  saw  nothing  of  the  two  boys  through 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  neither  of  them  being  a  ■ 
Church  on  Friday  evening.  She  did  not  much 
wonder  not  to  see  Samuel  there,  for  he  was  often 
away,  but  she  could  not  understand  Charley's  ab- 
sence. She  afterwards  learned,  however,  from 
himself,  that  his  father  had  kept  him  aw^ay  for 
punishment.  On  the  following  Sunday  morning  he 
was  in  his  place,  but  not  Samuel. 

When  Miss  Walton  entered  the  school-room,  and 
said  'Good  morning!'  to  her  class,  as  usual,  poor 
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Charley  turned  his  face  away,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
could  not  look  at  her.  He  did  not  speak  to  her 
while  all  the  others  were  talking,  and  appeared  in 
every  way  to  avoid  her  observation.  I  dare  say 
his  companions  did  not  notice  any  difference  in  him, 
but  Miss  Walton's  quick  eyes  saw  at  once  that 
Charley  was  unhappy.  She  saw  that  (although  site 
had  almost  forgotten  his  fault,  feeling  sure  that  he 
would  be  sorry,  and  thinking  that  as  his  father  had 
punished  him,  she  need  not  say  anything  to  him 
about  it)  he  had  not  forgotten  it,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  happy  again  until  he  had  had  some  opportunity 
of  confessing  all  to  her.  She  saw  that  the  poor  child 
was  uneasy;  but  she  could  not  then  do  any  thing, 
for  Charley  never  would  say  much  before  others. 
She  therefore  began  the  lesson  as  usual,  determining 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  speaking  as  soon  as 
she  could. 

^  What  do  we  say  in  the  Creeds  that  God  is  the 
Maker  of?'  she  asked. 

'  Heaven  and  earth,'  answered  several. 

'And  all  things  visible  and  invisible,'  continued 
Francis. 

Miss  W.  As  God  is  the  Maker  of  these  things,  so 
by  His  Providence  what  do  we  say  He  does  ? 

Several,  '  Ordereth  all  things,  both  in  heaven  and 
earth.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  '  ordereth,'  or  keeps  in  order.  We 
prayed  Him  to  do  this  a  Sunday  or  two  ago.  Do 
you  remember  the  words  ? 

George.  '  Grant,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  that 
the  course  of  this  world  may  be  peaceably  ordered  by 
Thy  governance.' 

Miss  W,  We  will  to-day  try  and  see  how  God 
orders  things  in  general,  in  the  heavens  (both  spiritual 
and  material)  and  in  earth.  First  let  us  see  how 
God  in  general  ordereth  all  things.  Look  at  Psalm 
cxlv.  9. 

D  d  5 
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David.  ^  His  mercy  is  over  all  His  ivorksJ 

Miss  W.  Can  you  give  me  another  text  ? 

Edward.  ^  Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God, 
that  hath  His  dwelling  so  high :  and  yet  humhleth 
Himself  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  and 
earth  T     (Psalm  cxiii.  5.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  once  more  you  may  turn  to 
1  Chron.  xxix.  11. 

Alfred.  '  All  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth 
is  Thine  ;  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lord,  and  Thou 
art  exalted  as  head  above  alU 

Miss  W.  Do  we  acknowledge  this  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  ? 

^  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  2^ower,  and  the 
glory,'  said  one  or  two. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  in  the  Eevelations  we  are  told 
that  every  creature  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  acknowledges  Him.  (See  Rev.  v.  13.)  Now 
that  we  have  seen  that  He  orders  things  in  general ; 
give  me,  if  you  can,  some  texts  showing  that  God's 
Providence  ordereth  things  in  the  spiritual  heaven, 
or  heaven  above. 

George.  '  He  maketh  His  angels  spirits :  and  His 
ministers  a  flaming  fire.'     (Psalm  civ.  4.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  angels  are  the  inhabitants  of  heaven 
above,  who  obey  God's  orders,  or  will.  Wliat  is 
that  somewhat  similar  text  in  Hebrews  ? 

A  If  red.  '  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  sal- 
Vation?'     (Heb.  i.  14.) 

Miss  W.  Who  sends  them  forth  ? 

Several.  God. 

Miss  W.  Look  also  at  St.  Matt.  iv.  6. 

Walter.  '  It  is  written,  He  shall  give  His  angels 
charge  concerning  thee.' 

Miss  W.  And  to  whom  does  St.  Peter  say  the 
angels  of  God  are  subject  ?     Read  1  Peter,  iii.  22. 

'  To  Jesus  Christ,'  said  Edward,  reading,  '  Who 
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is    gone    into  heaven ;   .  .  .  angels,  and  autJioritiesy 
and  poicers,  being  made  subject  unto  Him.^ 

Miss  W.  And  we  are  told  that  the  Son  of  Man 
will  send  forth  His  angels.  (See  St.  Matt.  xiii.  41.) 
Now  all  these  passages  refer  to  the  spiritual  heavens, 
where  anfjcls  dwell.  But  the  name  of  the  heavens 
is  oriven  to  somethino^  else  besides  the  home  of  the 
blessed.     What  else  do  we  call  by  that  name  ? 

'  The  sky,  and  the  stars,  and  the  clouds,'  said 
Andrew. 

Miss  W.  Yes;  these  are  the  material  heavens. 
Does  God  order  them  also  by  His  Providence  ? 
Look  at  Job,  ix.  7,  8. 

Matthew.  '  Which  commandeth  the  sun,  and  it  riseth 
not ;  and  sealeth  up  the  stars.  Which  alone  spi^eadeth 
out  the  heavens.^ 

Miss  W.  And  do  you  remember  how  Deborah,  in 
her  song,  speaks  of  the  stars  assisting,  when  God 
would  have  it  so  ?     Read  Judges,  v.  20,  Charley. 

Charley.  ^  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera.' 

Miss  W.  Cannot  you  remember  any  verses  from 
the  Psalms  ?  there  is  one  in  the  cxlvii.  Psalm  which 
you  learnt,  Alfred. 

Alfred.  'He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars,  and 
calleth  them  all  by  their  names.'     (Verse  4.) 

Miss  W.  Once  more ;  when  was  it  that  a  star  was 
appointed  to  fulfil  a  special  purpose  ? 

'  Oh !  the  star  that  guided  the  wise  men,'  cried 
little  James. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  where  did  it  first  appear  ? 

All.  To  the  wise  men  in  the  East. 

Miss  W.  What  did  it  then  do  ? 

Several.  It  led  them  to  Jerusalem. 

Miss  W.  And  then,  after  the  wise  men  had  in- 
quired in  vain  for  Him  Whom  they  sought,  what  did 
the  star  do  again  ? 

George.    *It  went   before  them   till  it  came  and 
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stood  over  where  the  young  child  was.'     (See  St. 
Matt.  ii.  1,  2,  9.) 

Miss  W.  And  by  Whose  appointment  did  all  this 
take  place  ? 

Several.  By  God's  '  never-failing  Providence.' 

Miss  W.  Now  that  we  have  seen  from  the  Bible 
how  God  ordereth  all  things  in  general,  and  in  the 
spiritual  and  material  heavens^  what  shall  we  go  on  to  ? 

Francis,  Things  in  earth. 

Miss  W.  Now  what  is  the  greatest  creation  of 
God's  on  earth? 

Edward.  Man. 

Miss  W.  Does  God  order  the  ways  of  man  ? 

George.  Yes ;  '  The  Lord  ordereth  a  good  man's 
going.'  (Psalm  xxxvii.  23.) 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  the  whole  of  that  psalm  teaches  us 
that  God  overrules  and  orders  all  the  ways  of  men, 
both  the  good  and  bad.  And  what  do  we  read  in 
Psalm  xi.  5. 

Edgar.  '  His  eyes  consider  the  poor,  and  His  eyelids 
try  the  children  of  men.' 

Miss  W.  Or,  as  it  is  in  the  Bible  version,  '  His 
eyes  behold,  His  eyelids  try,  the  children  of  men.' 
Look  also  at  Acts,  xvii.  28. 

Andrew.  '  For  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.' 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  without  Him  man  can  do  nothing, 
as  the  Proph»^t  Jeremiah  says — '  O  Lord,  I  know 
that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself:  it  is  not  in 
man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps.'  (Jer.  x.  23.) 
But  are  there  not  other  things  in  earth  which  God 
orders  % 

^  Yes,  everything,'  said  Alfred,  ^  day  and  night, 
winds  and  sea,  heat  and  cold.' 

Miss    W,  We  have  once  before  spoken  of  this,*  so 
you  shall  now  only  give  me  one  example.      Charley, 
you  read  Job,  xxxvii.  10-13. 
*  See  Catechising  on  the  Collect  for  the  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 
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Charle}j.  '  By  the  breath  of  God  frost  Is  given  ;  and 
the  breadth  of  the  waters  is  straitened.  Also  by 
watering  He  icearieth  the  thick  cloud:  He  scattereth 
His  bright  cloudy  and  it  is  turned  round  about  by  His 
counsels;  that  they  may  do  whatsoever  He  com- 
inandeth  them  upon  the  face  of  the  loorld  in  the  earth. 
He  causeth  it  to  come,  whether  for  correction,  or  for 
His  land,  or  for  mercy.' 

Miss  W.  In  the  chapter  before,  from  the  27th  to 
the  82nd  verses,  we  again  learn  that  God's  Pro- 
vidence is  over  the  visible  world.  We  have  now, 
then,  found  many  texts  showing — what  ? 

Several.  That  G  od  *  ordereth  all  things  both  in 
heaven  and  earths 

Miss  W.  Yes,  ruling  over  heaven  above,  and  over 
the  material  heaven,  as  well  as  over  man,  and  the 
visible  world.     And  does  He  ever  fail  ? 

Edward.  No,  His  Providence  is  '  never- failing.^ 

'  As  David  says,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  '  "  O 
Lord,  Thy  Word  endui^eth  for  ever  in  heaven.  Thy 
Truth  also  remaineth  from  one  generation  to  another  : 
Thou  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  it 
abideth.  They  continue  this  day  accordiiig  to  Thine 
ordinance ;  for  all  things  serve  77ieeJ^  (Ps.  cxix.  89-91.) 
We  might  find  many  more  texts  teaching  us  that 
God's  Providence  is  never-failing,  but  we  must  not  stay 
to  find  them  now,  or  we  shall  not  finish  the  Collect.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,'  said  Alfred, '  nearly  all  our  lesson 
has  been  texts  this  morning.    We  lilce  finding  them.' 

'  I  think  it  has,  Alfred,'  returned^Miss  Walton, 
'  and  I  am  glad  to  find,  boys,  you  can  so  often  give 
them  to  me  from  memory.  But  now  tell  me  how 
we  offer  the  petition  : 

'  We  humbly  beseech  Thee,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  we  should  ofiPer  it  humbly,  like  the 
Publican.     How  did  he  offer  his  petition  to  God  ? 

Several.  '  Standing  afar  ojf\  he  would  not  lift  up  so 
much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast^ 
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saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'  (St.  Luke, 
xviii.  13.) 

3fiss  W.  What  is  the  petition  in  this  Collect  ? 

*  We  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  put  away  from  us 
all  hurtful  things,  and  to  give  us  those  things  which 
be  profitable  for  us ;  through  Jesus  Christ,'  repeated 
the  boys. 

Miss  W.  If  hurtful  things  are  put  away,  will  they 
injure  us  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  And  as  God  is  ever  watching  over  us. 
He  can  avert  them  before  they  come  ;  but  some- 
times God  sends  hurtful  things  as  punishments,  or  we 
bring  them  upon  ourselves  by  our  sins — what  must 
we  then  pray  ? 

Andrew,  That  He  will  take  them  away. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  and  I  think  this  petition  includes 
both  ;  we  pray  that  evil  things  may  be  either  averted 
before  they  come,  or —  ? 

^  Removed  after  they  come,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W,  Do  we  always  know  what  things  are 
hurtful? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  What  does  the  world  think  of  troubles 
and  afflictions,  such  as  the  loss  of  health,  or  worldly 
goods  ? 

'  That  they  are  great  evils,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  But  what  does  St.  Paul  say  about  chas- 
tening ? 

Francis.  ^  TWiom  the  Lord  lovetli  He  cliasteneth^  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth.  If  ye  endure 
chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons.' 
(Heb.  xii.  6,  7.) 

Miss  W.  Lcok  also  w^hat  Dj*vid  says  in  Psalm 
xciv.  12  ? 

Walter.  '  Blessed  is  the  man  ichom  Thou  chastenest, 
0  Lord." 

Miss  W.  And  God  says  again,  ^  As  many  as  I  love, 
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/  rebuke  and  chasten,^  (Rev.  iii.  19.)  Does  the  world, 
then,  judge  rightly  when  it  judges  that  troubles  are 
necessarily  evil? 

Alfred,  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W,  Are  these,  then,  certainly  the  things  we 
pray  against? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W,  But  what  sort  of  things  are  certainly 
hurtful? 

Charley.  Those  which  lead  us  into  sin. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  you  are  quite  right.  Those  things 
which  lead  us  to  sin — those  temptations  which  God 
knows  have  power  to  ensnare  us — we  may  pray 
Him  to—? 

*  Put  away  from  us,'  said  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  Which  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  asks 
the  same  thing  ? 

'  Do  you  mean,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ?"  * 
asked  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes.  Now  what  particular  hurtful  thing 
are  we  waraed  against  in  the  Gospel  to-day  ? 

Matthew.  False  prophets. 

Miss  W.  What  is  meant  by  a  prophet  there  ? 

Francis.  A  teacher. 

Miss  W,  How  do  false  teachers  sometimes  come 
to  us  ? 

David.  '  In  sheeps'  clothing.' 

Miss  W.  Is  it,  then,  easy  for  us  to  discern  them  ? 

Alfred.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Then  a  hurtful  thing  may  be  near  us, 
without  our  knowing  it — but  who  knows  it  ? 

Alfred.  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  pray  to 
Him  to  put  away  from  us  all  hurtful  things ;  for  He 
by  His  never-failing  Providence  keeps  guard  over  us. 
And  from  really  hurtful  things  God  icill  deliver  His 
own  children.  Do  you  remember  what  He  promises 
in  the  cxxi.  Psalm  ? 
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The  boys  found  the  place,  and  read,  ^The  Lord 
Himself  is  thy  keeper :  the  Lord  is  thy  defence  upon 
thy  right  hand ;  so  that  the  sun  shall  not  burn  thee  by 
day,  neither  the  moon  by  night.  The  Lord  shall  j>re- 
serve  thee  fj'oin  all  evil ;  yea,  it  is  even  He  that  shall 
keep  thy  soul.  The  Lord  shall  preserve  Thy  going 
out,  and  thy  coming  in,  from  this  time  forth  for  ever- 
more.^ 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  the  last  verse  shows  us  also  that 
His  Providence  is  never-failing.  A  similar  promise 
is  made  in  Psalm  xci.  4-6.  You  need  not  turn  to  it 
now.  Will  God  put  away  hurtful  things  from  those 
who  run  into  the  way  of  danger  ? 
Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W,  Whom  has  God  appointed  to  be  your 
teacher  ? 

'  Mr  Walton,'  they  all  cried  out. 
Miss  W.    But   supposing    others   came   into   the 
parish  and  said  they  would  teach  you,  and  you  must 
leave  Mr  AValton — ought  you  to  follow  them  ? 
Several.  No,  ma'am. 
Miss  W.  Why  not? 

'  Because  God  has  sent  Mr  Walton,'  said  Andrew. 
Miss  W.  Yes,  and  if  you  chose  to  go  and  listen  to 
other  teachers,  could  you  then  expect  God  to  keep 
you  from  being  hurt  ? 
Alfred.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  No,  you  would  be  running  into  the  way 
of  danger.  Wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing  cannot  hurt 
you  if  you  don't  go  into  the  way  of  being  hurt ;  but 
if  you  do,  they  will  lead  you  away  from  the  ap- 
pointed teacher  w^hom  God  has  placed  over  you. 
Would  that  be  right'? 
Edicard.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Their  fruit,  then,  would  be  e^'il ;  and  you 
are  to  know  what  they  are  by  their  fiiiits.  If  their 
fruit  is  division,  and  hatred,  it  is  evil,  and  we  must 
turn  from  them  as  from — what  ? 
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^  Wolves/  said  Alfred. 

3Iiss  W.  Yes,  as  from  a  hiirtfid  thing.  Again, 
boys,  what  docs  bad  company  lead  you  into  ? 

*  Sin,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Is  it  any  use,  then,  to  pray  against  hurt- 
ful things,  if  you  go  wilfully  into  bad  company,  which 
is  hurtful  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Indeed  it  is  not :  take  heed,  then,  that 
you  make  not  this  prayer  of  none  effect  by  your  own 
conduct.  Then  there  are  particular  places,  or  par- 
ticular occupations,  which  have  been  occasions  of  sin 
— must  you  go  to  these  places,  or  employ  yourselves 
in  these  occupations  ? 

Eihcard.  No,  ma'am,  not  if  we  can  help  it ;  but  we 
can't  always. 

Miss  W.  Well,  then,  it  is  at  such  times  that  you 
must  especially  use  this  prayer ;  and  if  duty  calls 
you  to  such  places,  God  will  hear  you,  and  keep  them 
from  hurting  you.  For  instance,  in  travelling,  per- 
haps you  are  obliged  to  go  into  a  tavern,  and  then, 
if  you  are  on  the  watch,  and  ask  God  to  help  you,  the 
bad  company  you  meet  there,  and  the  temptations 
you  are  exposed  to,  will  not  hurt  you  ;  but  if  you  go 
there  for  the  sake  of  drinking,  and  being  with  the 
company  you  find  there — liow^  would  it  be  ? 

'  We  should  be  running  into  the  way  of  danger,' 
said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Again,  If  you  choose  to  stand  at  the 
street  corner  with  Idlers,  although  you  know  per- 
fectly well  that  you  are  hurt  by  the  conversation  you 
hear,  and  the  scenes  you  witness,  is  it  any  use  pray- 
ing God  to  put  away  from  you  hurtful  things  ? 

*  No,'  said  Andrev/,  '  I  suppose  not.' 

Miss  W.  No,  because  by  your  own  choice  you  go 
to  meet  danger.     AYhat  do  we  pray  God  to  give  us  ? 
All,  *  Those  things  which  be  profitable  for  us.' 
Miss  JV,  What  does  'profitable'  mean? 
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Francis.  Good  for  us. 

Miss  IK  Yes  ;  things  that  will  profit  (the '  oppo- 
site of  course  to  hurtful  things)  we  pray  God  to  give 
us.  What  sort  of  things  are  most  profitable?  good 
things  for  this  world  or  for  the  next  ? 

'  The  next,'  said  George. 

3Iiss  W,  Yes,  those  things  which  are  for  our  sal- 
vation. They  may  be  sorrow,  and  trials,  for  why 
are  we  told  God  chastens  us  ?    Heb.  xii.  10. 

Walter.  '  He  for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be  par 
takers  of  His  holiness.' 

Miss  W.  Or  it  may  be  that  God  will  give  you  kind 
good  friends  for  your  profit,  or  He  may  give  you  a 
good  master,  boys,  or  more  opportunities  of  worship- 
ping God.  For  which  of  you  has  He  done  this 
lately  ? 

'  For  Fred,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  It  may  be  that  He  would  see  it  good  for 
you  to  appoint  you  a  home  further  from  Church,  and 
so  teach  you  to  use  greater  exertion  in  His  service, 
or  bring  you  nearer,  that  you  may  more  frequently 
use  the  opportunities  already  given  you.  Changes  of 
this  sort  are  often  taking  place,  are  they  not,  boys  ? 

Several.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Remember,  then,  that  they  all  take  place 
by  His  providence,  and  if  we  really  ask  Him,  He  will 
make  them  profitable  for  us,  not  hurtful  to  us.  Some 
of  you  work  very  hard  just  now,  late  at  night,  and 
early  in  the  morning,  and  find  it  hard  to  get  time  for 
reading  and  prayer,  do  you  not  ? 

^  Yes,'  said  Edward,  '  we  have  often  to  be  up  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  work  as  long 
as  it's  light.  Last  week  I  sat  up  two  nights  watch- 
ing the  kiln  fires.' 

'  Do  your  best  under  these  circumstances,  Edward,' 
said  Miss  Walton,  '  and  it  may  be  that  God  will  at 
another  time  see  it  profitable  for  you  to  have  more 
leisure,  and  spend  more  time  in  reading  and  prayer. 
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I  might,  I  think,  also  say  that  more  occupation 
would  be  good  for  some  of  you.  When  is  it  that  you 
are  so  often  tempted  to  do  wrong,  Francis  ? 

'  Please,  ma'am,  when  I'm  out  of  work.  I  know  1 
wish  1  had  more  work,'  he  answered. 

'  Try  to  use  your  leisure  well,  Francis,  and  then 
perhaps  God  will  grant  your  wish.  Idleness  brings 
many  trials,  I  know,  and  therefore  you  should  try  to 
find  employment  for  yourself,  which  you  often  can  do 
if  you  are  willing.  Indeed,  you  never  need  idle  away 
your  time  when  there  is  a  school  to  which  you  can  go 
for  a  penny  a  week,  if  only  you  are  not  so  silly  as  to  be 
ashamed  to  learn  with  boys  younger  than  yourself. 
To  each  one  of  you  I  would  say,  make  the  most  of 
what  you  have,  and  more  will  be  given  you.  "  For 
unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  abundance  :  but  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall 
be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath."  (St.  Matt. 
XXV.  29).      We  ask  for  all  through  Whom?' 

All.  '  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  because  hurtful  things  are  kept 
from  us,  and  good  and  profitable  things  are  given  to 
us  for  His  sake. 


In  the  afternoon  Charley  made  his  appearance  at 
Mr  Walton's  house  half-an-hour  before  the  rest  of 
the  boys  came,  and  had  his  longed-for  talk  with  Miss 
Walton.  He  said  he  could  not  be  happy  without 
telling  her  all  about  his  fault ;  and  what  made  him 
refuse  to  go  with  Edward ;  and  how  wild  he  had 
been  ;  and  he  said  he  supposed  he  was  hurt  because 
he  chose  to  run  into  the  way  of  danger  by  staying 
after  Edward  went  away. 

Miss  Walton  said  she  thought  he  was  right  about 
that,  and  she  hoped  it  would  make  him  very  careful 
to  watch  against  the  beginning  of  evil. 

Of  Samuel  she  saw  nothing  that  day,  and  could 
not  hear  any   satisfactory  reason  for  his  absence. 
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She  feared,  that  like  too  many  boys,  because  he  had 
done  wrong  once,  he  was  determined  to  go  on,  and 
was  staying  away  from  school  without  leave,  to  show 
his  ill-temper.  So  it  proved  afterwards,  and  though 
his  father  punished  him,  he  did  not,  seem  to  be  really 
improved;  for  when  Miss  Walton  spoke  to  him 
about  his  conduct,  he  showed  no  true  penitence,  al- 
tliough  he  listened  to  her,  and  even  acknowledged 
that  he  had  done  wrong.  He  took  his  place  among 
the  boys  again  as  usual,  both  at  the  evening  school, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday,  appearing  entirely  to 
have  forgotten  his  faults,  and  going  on  in  the  sort  of 
middle  path,  neither  very  bad  nor  very  good,  which 
he  seemed  to  have  chosen. 
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COLLECT. 

Grant  to  us,  Lord,  we  heseech  Thee,  the  spirit  to 
think  and  do  always  such  things  as  he  rightful; 
that  we,  who  cannot  do  any  thing  that  is  good  with- 
out Thee,  may  by  Thee  he  enahled  to  live  according 
to  Thy  will;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,   Amen. 

Miss  Walton"  was  wall^ing  up  and  down  her  garden 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  she  saw  Francis  ap- 
proaching the  house  with  a  can  of  water,  which  he 
had  been  fetching  from  a  well  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

Miss  Walton  had  ag-reed  with  him  to  bring;  water 
every  day,  as  he  was  so  much  out  of  work,  thinking 
that  any  trilling  employment  was  better  than  idle- 
ness ;  although  he  was  a  much  bigger  boy  than  was 
needed  for  the  work.  Having  emptied  his  can  he 
was  going  away  again,  when  .Miss  Walton  called  him 
to  her  in  the  garden. 

'  Francis,'  she  said,  *  how  Is  it  that  you  cannot  get 
constant  work  now  at  this  busy  time  of  year  ?  you 
were  wishing  on  Sunday  you  had  more  work.  I 
cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  when  others  are 
employed,  you  are  still  idle.' 

'  I  don't  know,  ma'am,'  he  replied, '  only  that  father 
wants  me  sometimes  to  go  down  the  country  with 
him,  and  then  if  I  get  a  situation,  he  takes  me 
away.' 

Miss  Walton  knew  this  was  true,  for  Mr  Walton 
had  obtained  a  situation  for  him  with  one  of  the 
No.  51.  E  e 
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farmers  in  the  village,  but  because  his  wages  were 
not  quite  so  high  as  Light  thought  they  ought  to 
be,  he  took  the  boy  away,  and  made  him  carry  the 
pack  for  him  in  some  of  his  rounds.  Still  this  reason 
did  not  satisfy  Miss  AYalton,  and  she  said  again, 
^  But  this  would  not  prevent  your  getting  occa- 
sional work  at  such  a  busy  season  as  harvest  time. 
I  think,  Francis,  you  must  be  to  blame.  You  can- 
not really  wish  to  be  employed,  or  else  you  would 
not  be  idle  so  much.' 

*Yes,  ma'am,  indeed  I  do  wish  it,'  he  replied 
again,  '  but — '  and  then  he  stopped,  only  blusiiing, 
and  glancing,  as  he  finished  speaking,  at  his  shoes, 
which  were  certainly  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  far 
too  bad  to  mend,  and  not  protecting  his  feet  at  all 
from  wet,  or  stones. 

Miss  Walton  noticed  the  blush,  and  the  direction 
of  his  eyes,  and  then  said,  kindly,  ^  Don't  stop  in 
your  explanation,  Francis,  tell  me  your  difficulties  ; 
perhaps  I  can  help  you  out  of  them.' 

Thus  encouraged,  he  continued  with  some  hesita- 
tion, 'Please,  ma'am,  Alfred's  father  said  that  he 
would  give  me  work  all  harvest,  but  I  can't  go  har- 
vesting without  shoes,  and  father  says,  he  can't  get 
me  a  pair.     Indeed,  I  would  work  if  I  could.' 

Miss  Walton  thought  a  moment,  and  then  asked, 
'  What  becomes  of  the  money  you  receive  for  fetch- 
ing the  water  V 

'  Mother  gets  it,'  he  replied. 

Miss  Walton  asked,  '  But  could  not  you  lay  it  by 
for  shoes  'f 

'  No,  ma'am,  she  would  not  like  that ;  and  then 
how  long  it  would  be  before  there  was  enough !'  he 
answered. 

*  It  might  be  long,  Francis,  but  if  you  really  wish 
for  a  pair  you  must  do  something  to  get  them.  I 
want  to  see  you  exert  yourself  more,  and  not  be 
satisfied  with  wishing  for  work,  and  wishing  for  new 
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shoes,  without  taking  any  pains  to  get  them.  Wish- 
ing alone  won't  get  you  what  you  need  ;  will  it  ?' 

'  No,  ma'am,  I  know  it  won't,'  he  replied,  '  and  I 
would  save  the  money,  only  if  I  have  it,  mother 
wants  it.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you.  /  will  try  and 
do  something,  and  not  only  wish  to  help  you,  Fran- 
cis,' she  said,  smiling.  'I  will  let  you  have  the 
amount  you  need  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  then  I  will 
ask  your  mother  if  I  may  lay  by  every  week  the 
money  you  would  receive  for  fetching  water,  until 
you  have  paid  me  back  what  I  lend  you ;  if  you 
will  take  the  pains  to  bring  water,  either  before  you 
go  to  your  work,  or  after  it  is  done,  until  you  have 
earned  enough ;  then  you  can  do  as  you  like  about 
giving  it  ^up.  If  you  are  ready  to  do  this,  it  will 
show  that  you  are  wiUing  to  do  something  to  gain 
your  wishes.' 

'  Oh  !  thank  you,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  '  I  should  like 
it  so  very  much,  only  what  will  mother  say  ?' 

^/will  gain  her  consent,'  returned  Miss  Walton, 
*  if  you  quite  make  up  your  mind  to  agree  to  the  plan. 
It  will  involve  some  trouble,  because  you  will  have 
to  bring  the  water  very  early  before  you  go  to  work, 
or  after  it  is  done,  when  you  are  tired.' 

'  Oh,  ma'am,  I  don't  mind  that,'  he  replied. 
'  May  I  have  the  money  soon,  and  then  I'll  go  and 
speak  to  Mr  Mason !  he  said  that  I  should  have 
work.' 

*  You  shall  have  it  now,'  returned  Miss  Walton, 
'  so  that  you  may  procure  the  shoes  to-night,  and  be 
ready  to  begin  work  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. You  must  not  be  idle  another  day  if  you  can 
help  it.' 

Francis  thanked  Miss  Walton  very  heartily  as  he 
took  the  money,  and  started  joyfully  into  the  town 
to  procure  the  shoes  at  once.  When  he  was  gone, 
Mss  Yf  alton  began  to  think  how  often  the  common 
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incidents  of  life  teach  us  lessons  of  wisdom,  r^nd  that 
it  is  not  only  in  earthly  things  that  we  must  do  as 
well  as  tJmik,  but  also  in  the  far  liigher  things  of 
eternity ;  and  she  thought  to  herself,  that  Francis's 
conduct  with  regard  to  this  was  a  true  picture  of  his 
religious  life.  How  much  of  his  energies  he  wasted 
in  only  wishing  to  do  right,  without  making  an 
effort  to  perform  his  washes,  just  as  he  had  done  about 
getting  work,  and  then  how  eager  he  was,  and  how 
confident  in  his  success  ;  and  yet,  knowing  him  so 
well,  she  feared  he  would  soon  tire  of  the  extra 
work  of  bringing  water,  as  he  had  so  often  tired  of 
trying  to  do  right.  In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts 
she  was  surprised  to  see  Francis  again  approaching 
her.  '  Please,  ma'am',  he  said,  as  he  came  up  to  her, 
'  I've  brought  you  the  shoes  to  look  at,  agcl  please, 
ma'am,  I've  paid  sixpence  less  for  them  than  you 
gave  me,  so  I've  brought  it  to  you.' 

^  You  are  quite  right  to  bring  me  back  the  six- 
pence,' said  Miss  Walton,  '  and  now  I  will  put  it 
away  towards  paying  off  your  debt.  I'm  glad  you 
have  succeeded  so  well.' 

^  Thank  you,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  ^  now  I  shall  work 
it  out  sooner,'  and  again  bidding  her  good  evening, 
he  started  off  to  Mr  Mason,  and  was  hired  for  work 
next  morning.  His  mother  consenting  to  have  the 
money  laid  by,  he  continued  for  some  time  very 
regularly  to  bring  water,  and  Miss  Walton  hoped  he 
was  going  to  persevere.  She  felt  more  happy  about 
him,  knowing  that  his  days  were  employed,  and  much 
she  hoped  he  would  be  steady  and  industrious.  She 
reminded  him  that  he  w^ould  not  be  without  temp- 
tations, though  they  would  be  changed,  and  that 
if  he  really  wished  to  withstand  them,  he  must  ask 
God  for  the  spirit  to  think  and  do  always  such  things 
as  be  rightful,  and  he  must  ever  make  the  will  of 
God  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  Then  whatever  the 
temptations  might  be,  he  would  not  be  led  wrong. 
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It  was  not  easy  for  Francis  to  be  in  time  for  school 
on  Sunday  morning,  now  that  he  had  work,  and  was 
obliged  to  go  to  his  master's,  and  help  to  attend  to 
the  farming  horses ;  Miss  Walton,  therefore,  was 
pleased  to  find  that  he  had  exerted  himself,  and  was 
in  his  place  the  following  Sunday  morning  when  she 
entered  the  school-room,  looking  (she  thought)  all 
the  better  for  his  few  days  of  hard  work*  She  had 
no  time,  however,  that  morning  to  talk  to  the  boys, 
but  immediately  opening  the  school,  began  their 
lesson. 

'  Is  there  an  introduction  to  this  Collect  ?'  asked 
Miss  Walton. 

All.  No,  we  begin  at  once  with  prayer. 

3Iiss    W.  What  do  we  pray  for  ? 

Francis,  '  The  spirit  to  think  and  do  always  such 
thino:s  as  be  rightful.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  that  is,  we  pray  God  to  give  us  sucli 
a  spirit,  or  so  to  mould  our  spirits,  that  we  may  think 
and  do  right  always.  But  does  thinking  what  is  right 
mean  here  only  meditation  ? 

'  No,  wishing,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  need  such  a  spirit  as  -'vill  enable 
us  always  to  luish^  and  have  power  to  do  such  things 
as  are  rightful.     Have  we  that  spirit  by  nature  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Do  we  confess  this  in  the  next  part  of 
the  Collect? 

All.  Yes,  we  say  that  we  cannot  do  any  thing 
that  is  good  without  God. 

Miss  IV,  By  Whom,  then,  must  such  a  spirit  be 
given  us? 

Alfred.  By  God. 

Miss  IV,  Therefore  what  do  we  go  on  to  pray  ? — 
^  That  we,  who  cannot  do  any  thing  that  is  good 
without  Thee,  may — ?' 

'  By  Thee  be  enabled  to  live  according  to  Thy  will,' 
the  boys  continued. 
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3Iiss  W.  Yes,  the  spirit  to  think  and  do  right  is 
one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Iloly  Spirit.  How  many  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  are  there  ? 

Andre IV.  Seven. 

Miss  W.  Can  you  tell  me  what  they  are  ? 

Alfred.  '  The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding  ; 
the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength ;  the  spirit 
of  knowledge  and  true  godliness ;'  and  the  spirit  of 
*  holy  fear.'     (See  Confirmation  Service.) 

Miss  W.  Yes.  Can  you  remember  any  text  in 
the  Bible  where  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  mentioned  ? 

George.  *  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest 
upon  Him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  know- 
ledge and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.'     (Isaiah,  xi.  2.) 

Aliss  W.  Do  you  think  you  can  tell  me  which  of 
these  gifts  we  seem  most  to  need,  in  order  to  think 
(or  to  will  and  intend)  such  things  as  be  right- 
ful ? 

The  boys  did  not  answer  at  once,  so  Miss  Walton 
said  again,  '  In  order  to  will  the  right,  when  there  is 
both  right  and  wrong,  v/e  have  to  make  a  choice 
between  good  and  evil ;  what  do  we  need  in  order 
to  make  the  right  choice  ?' 

'  The  spirit  of  wisdom,'  answered  Edward,  Francis, 
and  one  or  two  others,  in  a  moment. 

Miss  W.  That  is  quite  right.  We  need,  then,  the 
gift  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  to  think,  will,  or  intend 
tiiat  which  is  rightful.  What  gift  do  we  need  to 
enable  us  to  do  it  ? 

'  The  spirit  of  ghostly  strength,'  replied  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Very  well.  Now  if  God  grants  us  the 
spirit  to  think  and  do  always  such  things  as  are 
rischtful,  how  shall  we  live  ? 

Several.  According  to  God's  will. 

Miss  W.  Now  that  we  have  gone  through  the 
whole  Collect  to  see  how  one  part  depends  upon 
another,  let  us  pay  more  especial  attention  to  some 
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particulars.     Supposing  there  were  a,n  introduction 
to  this  Collect,  what  would  it  be  ? 

^  It  Avould  say  tliat  we  cannot  do  any  thing  that  is 
good  without  Grod,'  said  Charley. 

3Iiss  IV,  Yes ;  were  it  cast  in  that  form  it  would 
begin,  ^O  Lord,  who  knowest  that  we  can  do  no 
good  thing  without  Thee,  grant  to  us,'  &c.  Do  not 
some  of  the  Collects  begin  in  that  way  ? 

George.  Yes,  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent :  '  AJ- 
mighty  God,  who  seest  that  we  have  no  power  of 
ourselves  to  help  ourselves.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  in  one  that  we  shall  come  to 
soon,  the  thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Let  us, 
then,  look  first  at  the  part  of  the  Collect  which  says 
we  cannot  do  any  thing  that  is  good  without  God. 
Why  cannot  we  ? 

Andrew.  Because  we  are  sinful. 

Miss  IV.  Yes,  this  is  the  plainest  reason ;  look 
how  David  mourns  over  it  in  Psalm  xl.  15. 

Samuel.  *My  sins  have  taken  such  hold  upon  me 
that  I  am  not  able  to  look  up ;  yea,  they  are  more  in 
number  than  the  hairs  of  my  head,  and  mi/  heart 
hath  failed  me^ 

Miss  W.  Can  you  not  remember  some  similar 
texts  from  the  Psalms  ? 

Charley.  '  My  soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust.'  (Psalm 
cxix.  25.) 

George.  '  I  am  so  fast  in  prison  that  I  cannot  get 
forth.  My  sight  faileth  for  very  trouble.'  (Psalm 
Ixxxviii.  8,  9.) 

Francis.  '  My  toickednesses  are  gone  over  my  head ; 
and  are  like  a  sore  burden,  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear.' 
(Psalm  xxxviii.  4.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  our  sinfulness  makes  us  unable  to 
do  any  thing  good  without  God.  Look  again  in 
Jeremiah,  1.  33,  34. 

Matthew.  '  The  children  of  Israel  and  the  children 
of  Judah  were  oppressed  together ;  and  all  that  took 
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tliem  captives  held  them  fast ;  they  refused  to  let  them 
go.  Their  Redeemer  is  strong ;  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is 
His  Name.' 

*  In  Hke  manner/  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  sin  keeps  us 
captive,  and  will  not  let  us  go.  Do  you  remember  a 
prayer  among  the  occasional  Collects  where  we  say  this? 

David.  '  Though  we  be  tied  and  hound  loith  the 
chain  of  our  sins,  yet  let  the  pitifulness  of  Thy  great 
mercy  loose  us.' 

3Iiss  W.  Now  if  this  is  true  of  saints — of  such  a 
man  as  David — how  much  more  of  others !  how 
much  more  of  each  one  of  us,  boys !  What  ought 
the  memory  of  our  sinfulness  make  us  feel  ? 

'  Sorry,'  said  Charley. 

'  Ashamed,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  it  should  also  make  us  turn  to 
God  for  help,  as  the  children  of  Israel  did  in  their 
captivity ;  for  our  '  Redeemer  is  strong ;  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  is  His  Name.'  By  Whose  power  did  man 
stand  even  during  his  upright  state  ? 

'  The  power  of  God,  I  suppose,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes.     Look  at  Eccles.  vii.  29. 

James.  ^Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,  that  GoD 
hath  made  man  upright;  but  they  have  sought  out 
many  inventions.' 

Miss  W.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  elect 
angels.     What  does  '  elect '  mean  ? 

Francis.  Chosen. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  then  the  very  title  '  elect  angels,' 
which  we  find  in  1  Tim.  v.  21,  proves  that  they  stand 
by  the  power  of  God.     Look  also  in  Col.  i.  17. 

Walter.  '  And  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him 
all  things  consist.'' 

Miss  W.  Again,  Heb.  i.  3. 

Edgar.  'Who,  being  the  brightness  of  His  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  person,  and  vplwlding 
all  things  by  the  word  of  His  p)0wer,  . .  .  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.' 
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^  You  shall  look  for  one  more  text,'  said  Miss  Wal- 
ton, ^in  Nehemiah,  ix.  6.' 

Matthew.  '  Thou,  even  Thou,  art  Lord  alone  ;  Thou 
hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their 
host, ....  Thou  preservest  them  all ;  and  the  host  of 
heaven  worshippetli  Thee.'' 

Miss  W.  Seeing,  then,  that  man,  and  angels,  and 
all  created  things,  cannot  stand  in  their  own  power, 
but  by  the  power  of  God — for  what  do  we  pray  ? 

All.  Tlie  spirit  to  think  and  do  always  such  things 
as  be  rightful. 

Miss  IV.  And  w^ill  God  withhold  those  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  which  we  need  to  enable  us  to  do  this  ?  Look 
what  He  says  in  St.  Luke,  xi.  13. 

Samuel.  '  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children  :  hoio  much  more  shall 
your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ash  Him  f 

Miss  W.  Or  *  good  things,'  as  St.  Matthew  has  it. 
Will  our  own  unworthiness  and  helplessness  be  any 
hindrance  ? 

Edward.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  The  sense  and  confession  of  our  unwor- 
thiness rather  avails  as  a  plea.  Do  we  not  make  it 
so  in  this  Collect  I 

Alfred.  Yes,  we  say,  ^  that  we,  who  cannot  do  any 
thing  that  is  good  icithout  Tliee,  may  hy  Thee  be 
enabled  to  live  according  to  Thy  will.' 

Miss  W.  To  what  sort  of  a  man  does  God  say  He 
will  look  ? 

George.  '  To  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that 
is  poor,  and  of  a  coyiti'ite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  My 
word.'  (Isaiah,  Ixvi.  2.) 

Miss  W.  Our  own  unworthiness  will  not,  then, 
hinder  God's  goodness,  if  we  go  to  Him,  acknowledg- 
ing it  humbly,  as  we  do  in  to-day's  Collect.  For 
w^hat  end  do  we  ask  for  the  Spirit  to  think  and  do 
right  ? 

ECO 
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Several.  That  we  may  be  enabled  to  live  according 
to  God's  will. 

Miss  W.  Yes.  In  this  desire  we  should  follow 
Christ,  Who  came  saying,  '  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy 
will,  O  God  !'  What  is  the  will  of  God  with  regard 
to  us  ?     Look  at  1  Thes.  iv.  3. 

Samuel.  ^For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  saric- 
tijication.^ 

Miss  W,  What  does  ^  sanctification '  mean  ? 

Francis.  The  being  made  holy. 

Miss  W.  To  live  according  to  God's  will,  then,  is 
to  live — how? 

^  Holily,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  how  did  St.  Paul  say  the  brethren 
had  behaved  among  the  Thessalonians  % 

George.  ^Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how 
holily  and  justly  and  unblameably  we  behaved  our- 
selves among  you  that  believe.'  (1  Thess.  ii.  10.) 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  thus  we  must  try  to  live  if  we 
would  live  according  to — what  ? 

Several.  The  will  of  God. 

Miss  W.  And  how  are  we  to  know  God's  will  ? 

Edward.  By  His  commandments. 

Miss  IV.  Yes,  He  has  revealed  His  will  to  us  by 
His  commandments.     But  is  there  no  other  way  ? 

Alfred.  By  Christ's  example. 

Miss  W.  That  is  right ;  we  know  God's  will  by 
His  commandments,  and  w^  learn  how  to  perform  it 
by  the  example  of  our  Saviour  Christ.  See  then, 
boys,  our  high  calling  :  it  is  to  follow — Whose  will  ? 

Several.  The  will  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  even  boys  like  you  are  called 
to  walk  according  to  this  rule — the  will  of  God.  If 
you  make  this  the  rule  of  your  conduct  you  wiU 
always  do  right.  This  is  the  very  thing  which 
marks  out  for  us  right  and  wrong.  If  we  follow  His 
will,  what  shall  we  be  doiog  ? 

'  Right,'  said  Charley, 
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Miss  W,  But  if  we  2:0  ao-ainst  it  ? 
'  Wronof '  said  Andrew. 


Miss  W.  And  if  we  keep  God's  commandments, 
what  shall  we  be  doing  ? 

'  Right/  replied  several. 

Miss  W.  But  if  we  break  them  ? 

^  Wrong/  they  replied  again. 

Miss  W.    Yes  ;  therefore  His  will  is — what  ? 

*  The  rule  by  which  we  know  right  from  wrong/ 
said  Edward. 

Miss  W,  What  made  it  wrong  for  Adam  and 
Eve  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil? 

'  Because  it  was  against  God's  will/  said  Francis. 

^  Because  God  had  commanded  them  not/  said 
David. 

Miss  W.  You  are  both  right ;  it  was  the  will  of 
God  they  should  not  eat,  and  that  will  had  been 
made  known  by  a  commandment,  therefore  to  eat  of 
the  tree  was —  % 

'  Wrong,'  the  boys  replied. 

Miss  W.  And  why  was  it  wrong  for  the  Jews  to 
eat  of  swine's  flesh  % 

George.  Because  God  commanded  them  not  to  eat 
of  it. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  it  was  simply  wrong  because  it  was 
against  the  will  of  God.    Is  it  wrong  for  Christians  % 

''  No,  ma'am,  God  has  not  forbidden  us  to  eat  it, 
said  Alfred. 

Miss  W,  Exactly ;  it  is  not  therefore  against  His 
will  for  us  to  eat  it.  Now  these  two  commands,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  may  be  called  positive  com- 
mands ;  they  were  rules  for  particular  persons  under 
particular  circumstances.  But  some  of  God's  com- 
mandments are  written  in  men's  hearts,  and  are 
universal  in  their  obligation.  For  example  :  what 
is  the  sixth  commandment  ? 

James,  ^  Thou  i^halt  do  no  murder,' 
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3f{ss  W,  Is  that  commandment  a  rule  for  some 
persons  only  ? 

Edward.  No,  ma'am,  murder  is  wrong  for  all. 
Miss  W,  Exactly ;  Grod  has  engraven  that  com- 
mandment on  the  hearts  of  all  men  ;  and  their  con- 
sciences answer  to  the  written  law.  It  is  the  same 
with  stealing,  and  adultery,  and  indeed  with  almost 
all  things  that  Christians  are  forbidden.  Do  you 
know  how  these  precepts  are  distinguished  from  the 
positive  precepts  ? 

Andrew,  Please,  ma'am,  Mr  Walton  told  us  they 
were  *  moral  precepts.' 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  we  distinguish  the  two  kinds  of 
precepts  by  those  two  names,  positive  and  moral. 
But  how  are  they  distinguished  in  our  minds  ? 

Edicard,  One  is  right  to  all  men,  and  the  other  to 
particular  persons. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  conscience  witnesses  that  the 
moral  precepts  are  right  in  their  <3wn  nature,  but  the 
others  are  indifferent,  except  to  those  who  have  an 
express  command  about  them.  Now  which  of  these 
two  kinds  of  precepts  are  never  changed  ? 
Alfred.  The  moral  precepts. 

Miss  W,  Exactly  so ;  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
take  God's  name  in  vain,  and  commanded  to  honour 
father  and  mother  ;  we  are  forbidden  and  commanded 
the  same.     But  the  Jews  were  also  commanded  to 
keep  holy  the  seventh  day.     Do  we  keep  that  day  ? 
Francis.  No,  ma'am,  we  keep  the  first  day. 
Miss  W.   Just  so ;  because  the  particular  day  of 
the  week  which  should  be  given  up  to  God's  service 
is  indiiferent  in  itself,  and    may  be  changed  with 
God's  permission.     But  both  moral  and  positive  pre- 
cepts have  their  force  from — what  ? 
Charley,  God's  will. 

Miss  iV,  Yes,  Charley.  It  is  God's  will  that  all 
men  should  observe  the  moral  precepts  ;  and  that  the 
positive  precepts  should  be  observed  by  those  on 
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whom  He  imposes  them  ;  and  His  will  is  all  holy,  and 
so  the  rule  of  right.  What  is  said  of  tlie  law  (the 
revelation  of  His  will)  id  Rom.  vii.  12  ? 

Walter.  '  Wherefore  the  law  is  hohj,  and  the  com- 
mandment Jioly^  and  just^  and  goocl.^ 

Miss  W.  Do  you  not  remember  a  verse  in  the 
Psalms  where  David  says  the  same  thing  ? 

Francis.  '  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and 
rejoice  the  heart :  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is 
pure,  and  giveth  light  unto  the  eyes.'  (Ps.  xix.  8.) 

Miss  W.  Look  also  at  Psalm  cxix.  137,  138. 

Matthew.  '  Righteous  art  Thou,  0  Lord,  and  true 
is  Thy  judgment.  The  testimonies  that  Thou  hast 
commanded  are  exceeding  righteous  and  true^ 

Miss  W.  It  is  most  important,  boys,  that  you 
should  remember  this,  for  your  oiun  walls  often  lead 
you  to  sin ;  therefore  in  following  right,  whose  will 
have  you  often  to  go  against  ? 

'  Our  own,'  said  several. 

Miss  IV.  Yes,  you  have  to  yield  your  own  will ; 
but  to  Whose  will  do  you  yield  it  ? 

Alfred.  To  the  will  of  God. 

Miss  W.  That  is  quite  right ;  and  the  memory  of 
this  ought  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  yield  your 
own  will.  It  is  not  to  mere  man  that  you  yield  it, 
but  to  the  eternal  all-holy  God.  For  instance — if 
your  masters  bid  you  do  some  work  which  you  have 
a  great  dislike  to,  and  you  willingly  yield  your  own 
will,  to  whom  are  you  really  yielding  it  ? 

'  To  God,  I  suppose,'  said  Charley. 

^  Yes,  because  He  has  said,  "  Servants,  be  obedient 
to  your  masters,"  '  said  Miss  Walton.  '  Well,  should 
not  the  memory  of  this  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
obey  V 

Several.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Again,  when  you  leave  a  pleasant  em- 
ployment for  the  sake  of  worshipping  God,  to  whom 
are  you  yielding  your  will  ? 
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Francis.  To  God. 

Miss  fF.  But  in  such  an  instance  as  this,  and 
many  others,  yielding  gives  joy  to  the  humble ;  and 
so  ready  are  they  to  follow  the  will  of  God,  that  His 
will  has  become  theirs,  and  this  is  the  most  perfect 
obedience,  like  our  Blessed  Saviour's.  Once  more, 
if  you  keep  in  mind,  that  by  doing  right  you  are 
yielding  to  the  holy  will  of  God,  what  will  it  help 
you  to  remember  when  you  are  tempted  to  do 
wrong  ? 

Edward.  That  by  doing  wrong  we  are  resisting 
His  will. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  this  is  a  very  dreadful  thought, 
which  ought  to  make  you  fear  sin.  Is  it  not  dread- 
ful that  a  little  child  should  dare  to  resist  the  will  of 
a  holy,  perfect,  and  all-powerful  God  ? 

^  Yes,  ma'am,'  whispered  Charley. 

^  Surely  it  is,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  and  yet  when 
you  commit  sin,  you  are  doing  this,  when  you  are 
proud  and  disobedient,  idle  and  irreverent,  when  you 
tell  a  lie,  or  swear,  or  steal,  or  hate,  you  are  resisting 
the  will  of  God.  If  you  remembered  this,  don't  you 
think  it  would  make  you  fear  sin  more  V 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  gently  replied  one  or  two. 

Miss  W.  You  must  then  heartily  repeat  this 
prayer,  asking  God  to  give  you  the  spirit  to  '  think 
and  do  always  such  things  as  be  rightful,'  that  as  you 
cannot  do  anything  good  without  Him,  you  may  by 
Him  be  enabled  to  live  according  to  His  will :  to  do 
His  will  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

When  Miss  Walton  finished  speaking,  and  had 
shut  her  book,  looking  at  herw-atch,  she  said,  ^ There 
are  five  minutes  before  school  closes  to  tell  you  some 
good  news,  boys ;  Mr  Warble  has  come  to  see  us 
again  ! ' 

'Oh!  has  he?'  cried  the  boys,  'when  did  he 
come?' 

'  He  arrived  late  last  evening.     I  knew  he  was 
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coming  for  some  time,'  said  Miss  "Walton,  *  but  I've 
kept  it  a  secret  from  you  until  I  knew  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  tell  you  any  stories  this  time,  for 
I'm  sorry  to  say  he  has  been  very  poorly  since  he 
was  here  last  Easter.' 

'And  is  he  well  enough?'  asked  several,  while 
others  exclaimed,  '  I'm  so  sorry  he  has  been  ill ; 
please,  ma'am,  is  he  better  ?' 

'  I  am  glad  to  say  he  is  much  better,'  replied  Miss 
Walton,  and  has  promised  to  begin  a  story  to  you 
this  afternoon,  "  if  you  were  good  boys,"  he  said  ;  he 
did  not  like  to  tell  stories  to  any  others.  What 
account  must  I  give  of  you  all  V 

^Please,  ma'am,  we  are  good,  ar'n't  we?'  said  little 
James  and  Walter ;  while  Charley  blushed,  not 
having  yet  forgotten  liis  late  fault ;  others  glanced 
first  at  each  other,  and  then  at  Miss  Walton,  wliile 
Edward  said,  ^  Please,  ma'am,  I  think  you  know  best.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  I  may  tell  you  all  to 
come ;  you  shall  none  of  you  be  shut  out ;  but 
remember,  in  future,  that  Mr  Warble  will  only  tell 
his  story  to  those  who  try  to  be  good.' 

The  afternoon  found  them  all  at  Mr  Walton's 
house,  and  when  the  lesson  was  over,  Mr  Warble 
entered  the  room. 

'  I'm  glad  to  see  you  all  again,  boys.  No,  you  are  not 
all  here,'  he  added,  glancing  round,  'where  is  Fred?' 

It  was  soon  explained  to  Mr  Warble  that  he  was 
too  far  off  to  be  sent  for,  and  once  more  the  old 
gentleman  looked  round,  saying,  'There  are  two 
new  faces  also,  who  are  they  ?' 

'  This  is  Matthew  Daman,'  said  Miss  Walton,  'and 
this  is  Walter  Grant,'  she  continued,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder ;  '  I  hope  your  stories  will  make 
him  sit  quite  still  to  listen ;  though  they  must  be 
very  potent  to  do  so.' 

'  But  haven't  I  sat  still  lately  ? '  he  asked,  in  a  half 
whisper. 
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^  You  have  been  much  better,  I  allow/  replied  Mss 
Walton,  kindly. 

^  We  shall  see,'  said  old  Mr  Warble,  in  a  lively 
manner.    *  Well !  boys,  what  is  my  story  to  be  about  T 

'  Another  dream,  sir,'  cried  Alfred  and  Charley. 

^  I  am  afraid  I  haven't  dreamt  any  more  dreams  to 
tell,'  he  replied ;  ^  perhaps  after  sleeping  here  some 
few  nights,  and  seeing  so  many  merry  faces  round  me, 
I  may ;  but  now  it  must  be  something  more  substan- 
tial than  a  dream.  One  of  you  say  the  Collect  for 
me,'  he  continued,  after  taking  his  seat,  ^  and  then  I 
shall  know  what  my  story  must  be  about.' 

Alfred  stood  up  and  repeated  the  Collect,  when 
Mr  Warble,  after  thanking  him,  began  the  following 
story. 

WHO  SHALL  WIN? 

In  the  village  of  Wayland  (said  Mr  Warble)  there 
stands  a  pretty  school-house  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
facing  the  South-west,  so  that  the  sun  shines  upon  it 
most  of  the  day.  It  is  a  long  building,  with  a  school- 
room at  each  end,  and  the  house  of  the  master  and 
mistress  in  the  centre.  Behind,  there  is  a  large  play- 
ground, and  in  front  a  pretty  garden,  neatly  kept  by 
the  master,  with  the  help  of  the  children.  About  a 
dozen  boys  are  boarders,  living  with  the  master  and 
mistress,  and  trained  for  the  choristers  of  Wayland 
Church.  Some  of  them  are  Wayland  boys,  and 
others  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
as  of  course  they  must  all  be  good  singers.  It  is 
thought  a  great  privilege  to  be  among  the  choir 
boys,  while  none  are  admitted  but  those  who 
show  by  their  daily  conduct,  that  they  are  really 
trying  to  be  good,  steady  boys,  and  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God.  The  election  of  the  choris- 
ters rests  entirely  with  Mr  ISIarden,  the  clergyman, 
and  when  he  can,  he  likes  to  choose  a  Wayland 
boy.     Besides  these  boarders,  there  are  many  daily 
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scliolars,  both  boys  and  girls,  who,  ahhoiigh  they 
have  separate  school-rooms  for  most  of  their  studies 
(the  girls  being  taught  chiefly  by  a  mistress),  meet 
daily  for  some  lesson  :  whenever  Mr  Marden  gives 
them  a  lesson  in  history,  or  geography,  for  instance, 
as  he  sometimes  does,  or  when  the  girls  come  to 
the  master  for  their  hour's  writing. 

One  sunny  afternoon  Mr  Marden  had  been  in 
the  boy's  school  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  had  been 
explaining  to  the  first  and  second  classes  (which  he 
had  taught  together)  the  very  Collect  you  have  just 
said  to  me,  Alfred,  and  had  especially  spoken  about 
the  end  of  it,  the  prayer  that  we  may  live  according 
to  God's  will,  saying  how  even  boys  should  guide 
their  e very-day  conduct  by  the  will  of  God,  and  that 
when  they  did  wrong  they  were  resisting  His  will, 
but  when  they  did  right  they  w^ere  conforming  their 
own  wills  to  the  will  of  God. 

'  Please,  sir,  that's  what  Miss  Walton  said  to  us 
this  morning,'  Alfred  ventured  to  remark,  in  a  very 
low  voice. 

'  I  am  glad  you  remember,  Alfred,'  returned  Mr 
Warble,  pleased  with  the  remark.  *  I  hope  you  all 
remember  what  she  said,  and  then  I  need  not  tell 
you  more  of  what  Mr  Marden  taught  the  boys  of 
Wayland.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  we  remember,'  said  several  of  the  boys, 

Mr  ^larden,  after  having  finished  his  lesson  (con- 
tinued Mr  Warble),  told  the  master  he  might  let  the 
boys  out  of  school  half  an  hour  earlier  that  after- 
noon, as  it  was  so  beautifully  fine, '  and  then,'  he  said, 
*  you  can  get  on  with  your  gardening.' 

It  was  just  the  time  of  year,  boys,  when  there  was 
a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  garden,  and  I  hardly  know 
whether  the  master  or  the  boys  were  the  more  glad 
of  this  permission.     They  both  thanked  Mr  Marden, 
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and  while  he  went  to  set  the  girls  at  liberty  also,  they 
began  to  prepare  for  closing  school. 

in  ten  minutes  more  the  school-room  doors  were 
thrown  open,  while  the  boys  at  one  end,  and  the 
girls  at  the  other,  began  pouring  out,  like  feathers 
shaken  from  a  bag.  A  joyous  scene  it  was  ;  there 
was  such  jumping,  such  running,  such  shouting 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  noise,  some  of  the  boys 
instantly  down  on  their  knees  to  play  marbles,  others 
producing  balls  from  their  pockets,  throwing  them 
high  in  air,  others  again  industriously  climbing  the 
gymnastic  poles  wdiich  were  placed  in  the  yard,  and 
others  all  energy  over  a  game  of  leap-frog,  w^iile 
the  sound  of  merry  voices  from  both  boys  and  gMs 
in  their  separate  play-grounds  filled  the  air. 

Mr  Marden  stood  a  moment  watching  them,  en- 
joying the  sight  of  their  unrestrained  happiness,  and 
amused  at  the  various  choice  of  games.  Casting 
his  eye  over  the  whole  play-gi^ound,  he  noticed  two 
boys,  Edmund  and  Clement  Linton,  standing  apart 
from  the  rest,  in  eager  conversation.  He  wondered 
what  could  be  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  but  as 
they  seemed  to  wish  to  be  out  of  hearing,  he  would 
not  go  up  to  them.  But  though  Mr  Marden  didn't 
hear  the  conversation,  /  can  tell  you  pretty  nearly 
what  it  was  (said  Mr  Warble).  You  look  as  if  you 
wondered  how,  Charley,  but  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you  that,  it  does  not  matter  how  I  know. 

Clement  was  saying  to  his  brother,  ^  We  had  better 
go  at  once,  because  mother  told  us  to  be  home  as 
soon  as  possible.' 

'  I  know  she  did,'  returned  Edmund,  ^  but  then  we 
are  out  of  school  half  an  hour  sooner,  so  we  needn't 
go  till  the  usual  time.  We  may  as  w^ell  have  half 
an  hour's  play.' 

'  Oh  !  no,  I  don't  think  w^e  ought,'  persisted  Cle- 
ment, *  because  you  know  mother  told  us  to  come 
hom^  the  moment  school  was  out.     I  heard  her  say 
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she  had  half  a  miDd  to  ask  for  us  to  be  let  out  early, 
only  she  didn't  like  to  do  so  if  she  could  help  it.' 

'  I  know  that,'  said  Edmund  again,  ^  but  as  sho 
could  do  without  asking  for  us,  she  can  do  without  usy 
now  that  we  are  let  out,  don't  you  see  ?' 

Clement  looked  rather  puzzled  at  this  argument, 
and  began  to  wonder  whether  his  brother  was  right, 
when  Edmund  said  again,  '  Do  you  know  what  she 
wants  us  for  V 

'  No,  I  don't  know  at  all,'  said  Clement,  '  I  only 
know  that  she  said  the  last  thing,  both  to  us  and 
to  Lizzy  and  Harriet,  that  we  must  get  home  as 
quickly  as  we  could.' 

At  that  moment  the  master  came  out  into  the 
yard,  saying, '  Which  of  you,  boys,  would  like  to  come 
and  help  me  in  my  garden  ?' 

!Many  cried  out  instantly,  '  I  should  !'  among  the 
number  was  Edmund  ;  so,  turning  round  hurriedly  to 
Clement,  he  said,  '  I  shall  stay  just  the  half  hour, 
and  you  may  as  well  do  the  same,'  and  off  he  ran. 

'  How  much  I  should  like  to  stay  !'  thought  little 
Clement,  as  Edmund  ran  away.  '  I  wish  mother 
hadn't  bid  us  go  home  quickly.  I  wonder  whether 
there  would  be  any  harm  staying  just  the  half  hour ; 
Edmund  thinks  not,  and  he's  much  cleverer  than  I 
am ;   I  think  I  might  stay  too.' 

But  just  as  he  thought  this,  something  seemed  to 
whisper  to  him,  'Children  obey  your  parents,'  and 
in  the  same  moment  came  to  his  mind  the  words 
Mr  Marden  had  just  spoken,  '  When  you  do  right, 
you  are  following  the  will  of  God ;  when  you  do 
wrong,  you  are  resisting  Him ;'  and  that  still  small 
voice  which  thus  spoke  to  him,  told  him  that  the 
will  of  God  was,  that  children  should  obey  their 
parents  unhesitatingly.  He  looked  for  an  instant 
at  the  blue  sky,  and  imvardly  prayed,  '  Grant  to 
me.  Lord,  the  spirit  to  think  and  do  always  such 
things  as  be  rightful ;'  then  turning  round,  he  dashed 
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out  of  the  play-ground,  and  running  round  to  the 
door  of  the  girls'  yard,  called,  '  Lizzy,  Harriet,  are 
you  coming  home  V 

'  Oh  !  I  had  forgotten  we  were  to  go  at  once,' 
cried  the  two  girls ;  '  I  am  so  glad  you  called  for 
us,'  continued  Lizzy,  ^  we  are  all  ready  to  start.  But 
where  is  Edmund  V 

'  He'll  come  presently,'  replied  Clement,  ^  we  ha,cl 
better  not  wait.' 

His  sisters  agreed  not  to  wait,  saying  he  could 
soon  catch  them  if  he  liked,  and  the  three  children 
started  together  on  their  way  home. 

^I  am  sorry  to  say  I  must  interrupt  you,'  said 
Miss  Walton,  '  the  dinner  bell  rang  a  moment  or 
two  ago.' 

'  That  Is  a  pity,  isn't  it,  Walter  ?  returned  Mr 
Warble,  '  but  never  mind,  you  have  sat  still  long 
enough  for  once  ;  haven't  you  ?' 

*  Oh !  sir,  we  should  like  to  hear  more,'  was  the 
reply  from  several.  '  Please,  sir,  will  you  tell  us  more 
next  Sunday  V 

'  I  hope  I  shall,'  replied  the  old  gentleman  ;  ^  so 
good-bye  to  you  now,'  he  said,  leaving  the  room, 
while  all  the  boys  rose  and  made  a  bow  to  liim,  say- 
ing, '  Thank  you,  sir.' 
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COLLECT. 

Lei  Thy  merciful  ears^  O  Lord,  he  open  to  the  prayers 
of  Thy  humble  servants  ;  and  that  they  may  ohtain 
their  petitions,  make  them  to  ask  such  things  as 
sliall  please  Thee ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

As  Alfred  and  Francis  were  returning  together  from 
working  in  the  fields  on  Saturday  night,  Alfred 
asked,  '  Have  you  learnt  the  Collect  for  to-morrow, 
Francis  f 

*  No,  I  hav'n't  had  time,'  he  replied  ;  '  have  you  ?' 

*  Yes,'  said  Alfred,  '  I  have  got  a  Collect-book  in 
my  pocket,  and  I  looked  at  it  most  days,  for  a  few 
minutes,  at  dinner-time,  and  now  I  know  it.  You 
know  we  always  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare  then.' 

'\  know  we  have,  but  then  you  can't  learn  it 
when  you  are  with  all  the  men,'  returned  Francis ; 
'  besides,  I  should  never  think  of  it.' 

'  I  don't  learn  it  before  all  the  men,'  replied 
Alfred ;  ^  but  surely  there  is  room  enough  in  the 
fields  to  get  away  from  them  for  a  few  minutes. 
Why,  Francis,  when  do  you  say  your  mid-day 
prayer,  if  not  then  T 

Francis  replied,  his  conscience  smiting  him  as  he 
spoke,  '  I  can't  always  say  it.  Do  you  always  say  it 
then?' 

Alfred  seemed  surprised  at  Francis's  confession, 
while  he  answered,  '  I  always  say  it  then,  or  some 
when,  I  shouldn't  feel  right  if  I  didn't ;  you  know 
No.  52.  p  f 
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I  told  Miss  Walton  I  would,  and  I  thought  you  had 
done  the  same,  or  I  shouldn't  have  said  anything 
about  it.' 

A  few  momentb'  silence  followed  these  words, 
when  Francis  asked,  'Is  the  Collect  hard?  What 
is  it  about  V 

'No,  it's  very  easy,' rGtnrned  Alfred.  'It's  about 
praying.  There !  look  at  it,  if  you  like,'  he  said, 
handing  Francis  the  book. 

Francis  read  it  over  once  or  twice  as  they  walked 
along,  then  gave  the  book  back  to  Alfred,  saying,  '  I 
shall  know  it  now  if  I  read  it  over  once  before  I  go 
to  bed,  and  again  in  the  morning.' 
'  Alfred  glanced  at  it,  and  replied,  '  Well,  it  is  easy, 
but  I  think  it  wants  more  learning  than  that.' 

Francis,  however,  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  re- 
mark, but  turning  rather  abruptly  to  Alfred,  he  said 
again,  '  Do  you  really  mean,  Alfred,  you  never  forget 
to  say  your  prayer  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?' 

It  was  not  often  that  Alfred  talked  about  what  he 
did ;  sometimes  he  and  Charley  would  have  a  little 
quiet  conversation,  but  with  others  Alfred  was  re- 
served. This  abrupt  question,  therefore,  brought 
the  blush  to  his  cheek,  and  he  hesitated  a  moment 
before  he  replied,  '  I  don't  think,  Francis,  I've  ever 
forgotten  it ;  I  don't  remember  that  I  have.  I 
shouldn't  like  to  forget  it.' 

'  Why  not  V  asked  Francis ;  '  do  tell  me,  Alfred ; 
I'm  not  laughing  at  you.' 

'  Because,'  returned  Alfred,  '  I  always  feel  happier 
afterwards.  I  like  to  think  that  God  hears  me ;  I 
feel  then  as  if  He  was  near  to  me,  and  taking  care 
of  me — don't  you  V 

'  I  do  sometimes,'  returned  Francis,   '  but  I  often 

say  the  words  so  quickly  that  I  don't  seem  to  have 

time  to  think  whether  God  hears  me  or  not.     Do 

you  think  He  always  hears  our  prayers  V 

,   '  O  yes,  when  we  think  of  what  we  say ;  but  we 
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can  ask  Him  to  hear  us,  as  we  do  in  the  Collect  for 
to-morrow/  replied  Alfred ;  and  then,  as  he  looked 
at  the  copy  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  continued,  ^  I 
wonder  what  is  meant  by  "make  us  to  ask  such 
things  as  shall  please  Thee ;"  I  wonder  whether  we 
ever  ask  what  displeases  God.' 

^I  suppose  we  might,'  returned  Francis;  ^Miss 
Walton  will  tell  us  to-morrow.' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Alfred,  '  it  wouldn't  be  right  to 
ask  to  be  made  very  rich,  do  you  think  it  would  ?' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know ;  /  should  like  to  be  rich,' 
repHed  Francis. 

^  Oh !  but,  Francis,  you  wouldn't  like  to  pray  to 
be  made  rich,  would  you  V  asked  Alfred. 

*  I  don't  tliink  any  body  would  pray  for  any  thing 
of  that  kind,'  returned  Francis,  again  speaking  quite 
seriously. 

^  I  wonder  what  Miss  Walton  will  say  about  it  to- 
morrow,' was  Alfred's  rejoinder,  while  he  thought  to 
himself,  '  If  she  doesn't  say  any  thing  about  it,  I'll 
ask  her  if  it  is  wrong  to  pray  for  such  things.' 

The  two  boys  had  now  reached  the  village,  and  in 
a  moment  or  two  more  separated,  Alfred  turning 
down  the  yard  to  his  house,  and  Francis  walking 
slowly  on  alone.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking,  and 
did  not  take  much  notice  of  those  he  passed,  until  he 
too  reached  his  home.  Whether  he  was  thinking  of 
the  good  example  Alfred  set  him,  I  cannot  say ; 
])erhaps  he  was,  and  perhaps  it  would  help  him  to 
remember  when  he  knelt  to  say  his  prayers  that 
night,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  say  the  words  as  a 
mere  form,  but  that  when  we  pray  heartily,  God  will 
surely  incline  His  ears  to  the  words  of  our  calling, 
and  grant  us  our  request,  as,  and  when.  He  sees 
best. 

It  so  happened  that  evening  that  Alfred  was  sent 
up  with  a  message  from  his  father  to  Mr  Walton. 
When  he  reached  the  house  ^ir  Walton  was  out ; 
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his  Sister  therefore  sent  for  Alfred  to  come  up-stairs 
and  deliver  the  message  to  her,  but  when  she  found 
that  it  required  an  answer,  she  told  him  he  had 
better  stay  until  Mr  Walton's  return,  and  that  he 
might  play  with  her  little  dog,  which  lay  on  the  rug, 
until  Mr  Walton  came  in. 

Alfred,  however  (seeing  that  Miss  Walton  was  at 
work,  and  not  reading),  instead  of  playing  with  the 
dog,  said,  '  Please,  ma'am,  may  I  ask  you  something 
about  the  Collect  f 

'  Surely,'  said  Miss  Walton ;  *  what  do  you  want 
to  ask?' 

^  Please,  ma'am,  Francis  and  I  want  to  know 
whether  we  can  pray  for  things  that  would  make 
God  angry,  and  whether  it  would  be  wrong  to  pray 
to  be  rich  ?' 

'  Certainly,  Alfred,  it  is  possible  to  ask  things  of 
God  which  are  displeasing  to  Him,'  returned  Miss 
Walton.  '  Don't  you  remember  that  the  children  of 
Israel  displeased  God  by  asking  for  meat  in  the 
wilderness,  and  also  by  asking  for  a  king  V 

'Yes,  ma'am,  I  remember  that;  but  would  it  be 
wrong  to  pray  to  be  rich  ?' 

'  Your  question  is  not  easy  to  answer,'  returned 
Miss  y/alton.  'I  don't  think  it  is  right  to  wish  very 
much  to  be  rich,  and  therefore  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  right  to  pray  for  it.  There  may  be  instances 
where  it  would  not  be  wrong.  I  have  read  in  a  little 
book  on  prayer,  that  it  would  be  "  a  good  test  of  our 
desires  to  think  whether  they  will  bear  to  be  turned 
into  prayers."  That  is,  we  ought  not  to  desire  very 
much  what  we  dare  not  pray  for.  I  will  get  the 
little  book  where  I  read  that  remark,  and  read  some 
passages  to  you,  in  answer  to  your  question,  if  you 
would  like  it.' 

'  Yes,  please,  ma'am,  I  should  like  it,'  he  replied ; 
and  Miss  Walton  fetched  the  book,  and  read, 
' "  Under  the  Gospel  we  have  less  occasion  to  pray 
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for  temporal  blessings  than  was  the  case  under  the 
law.  Yet  we  ought  to  pray  for  them  so  far  as  we 
strive  after  them,  and  when  we  wish  for  them  with- 
out praying  for  them,  the  reason  for  doing  so  ought 
to  be  our  trust  in  God  that  He  will  do  what  is  best 
for  us,  whether  He  grant  them  or  not.  Too  many 
wish  for  them  without  praying  for  them,  either  be- 
cause they  are  ashamed  to  pray  for  them,  or  because 
they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  feeling  that  Prayer  is 
likely  to  be  answered."*  We  ought  to  feel  that 
God  will  answer  our  prayers  when  it  is  good  for  us, 
ought  we  not,  Alfred?'  said  Miss  Walton,  as  she 
stopped  reading. 

^Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied.  'Please,  ma'am,  do 
"  temporal  blessings  "  mean  such  things  as  riches  ?'  he 
asked,  looking  at  the  passage  she  had  read. 

'Yes,'  returned  Miss  Walton,  'such  things  as 
riches,  and  health,  and  honour ;  and  you  see  we  are 
here  told  that  so  far  as  it  is  right  to  strive  for  them, 
we  may  pray  for  them.  But,  my  little  boy,  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  riches ;  you  had  better  not 
think  about  them  ;  what  put  this  thought  into  your 
head?' 

'  I  don't  know,  ma'am,'  he  replied  ;  '  it  came  into 
my  mind  when  Francis  and  I  were  talking  about 
the  Collect,  and  Francis  said  he  wished  he  was  richj 
and  so  do  I  sometimes.' 

'  I  think  you  had  much  better  not  indulge  any 
such  wish,  Alfred.  The  wise  man  says,  "  Give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches."  God  could  have  made 
you  rich  if  it  had  been  good  for  you.  You  do 
not  know  how  many  temptations  you  escape  by 
being  in  the  station  in  which  God  has  placed  you, 
where  you  have  plenty  of  food  and  clothes ;  for  you 
Jvre  not  poor ;   you  want  nothing.     I  think  it  is  a 

*  See  '  Hints  on  Private  Devotion,'  p.  25,  by  Rev.  C.  Marriott, 
a  little  book  which  might  well  be  in  the  hands  of  every  class  of 
persons,  both  rich  and  poor. 
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very  silly  wish,  which  you  had  much  better  put 
away  from  you/  said  Miss  Walton.  *  Do  you  think 
you  would  like  to  pray  for  it  ?' 

^  Oh !  no,  ma'am,  that's  just  what  I  said  to 
Francis,  and  we  both  thought  nobody  would,'  he 
replied. 

'  If  you  would  not,  Alfred,  it  shows  you  that  you 
had  better  not  wish  for  it,  does  it  not  ?' 

*  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  answered. 

*  I  will  read  you  a  few  more  lines  from  this  little 
book,  which  will  teach  you  what  you  may  safely  pray 
for,'  continued  Miss  Walton. — "  It  is  better  that  our 
Prayers  should  be  spent  chiefly  on  spiritual  blessings, 
and  on  those  which  we  are  most  sure  are  according 
to  God's  Will.  We  need  not  fear  that  we  are 
erring  when  we  pray  for  the  increase  of  our  love  to 
God  and  man,  for  mastery  over  our  own  inclinations, 
for  help  against  temptation,  for  mindfulness  of  God^ 
for  wisdom,  for  greater  fear  of  displeasing  God,  for 
peace,  for  pardon  of  past  sins,  for  the  good  of  our 
neighbour,  and  the  like.'*  Such  things  as  these,  my 
little  boy,  you  may  pray  for,  and  God  will  hear  your 
prayers,  and  grant  your  requests  when  He  sees 
best.' 

Just  as  Miss  Walton  said  this,  her  brother  entered 
the  room,  and  Alfred,  after  delivering  his  message 
and  receiving  an  answer,  left  the  room,  and  ran 
home.  Whether  he  ever  repeated  what  Miss  Wal- 
ton said  to  Francis,  I  do  not  know ;  he  may  have 
done  so,  as  they  came  together  to  school  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Francis  had  learned  the  Collect  quite 
perfectly,  and  when  he  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  had 
said  it.  Miss  Walton  asked,  *How  many  petitions 
are  there  in  this  Collect^' 

Several.  Two. 

Miss  W.  Is  there  an  introduction  ? 

AIL  No,  ma'am. 

*  '  Hints  on  Private  Devotion,'  p.  26. 
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Miss  W.  Do  we  ask  for  grace  to  do  any  thing 
ourselves  in  the  first  petition  ? 

Edward.  No,  we  ask  for  God  to  open  His  ears. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  first  petition  relates  to  God's  dispo- 
sition towards  us,  and  what  does  the  second  relate  to  ? 

Francis,   Our  prayers  to  Him. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  our  conduct  towards  Him.  Let  us, 
however,  first  consider  what  we  ask  God  to  do  for 
us.     What  is  it? 

Several.  '  Let  Thy  merciful  ears,  O  Lord,  be  open 
to  the  prayers  of  Thy  humble  servants.' 

Miss  W.  We  are  here  speaking  figuratively,  as 
when  we  say  '  stretch  forth  Thy —  ? 

'  Right  hand,'  continued  George. 

Miss  W,  Yes.  Is  the  figurative  expression  of 
God's  opening  His  ears  used  in  the  Bible  ? 

Edward,  ^  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the 
righteous :  and  His  ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers.'' 
(Psalm  xxxiv.  15.) 

Miss  W.  A  nearly  similar  expression  you  will  find 
in  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  1. 

Walter,  '  O  let  my  prayer  enter  into  Thy  presence, 
incline  Thine  ear  unto  my  calling.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  can  repeat  another,'  said  little 
James. 

*  Do  so,  then,  James,'  returned  Miss  Walton. 

^  0  let  Thine  ears  consider  well  the  voice  of  my 
complaint,'  he  repeated.     (Psalm  cxxx.  2.) 

Miss  W.  That  is  quite  right,  James.  When 
should  we  say  that  God's  ears  are  open  unto  our 
prayers  ? 

Alfred.  When  He  hears  them. 

Miss  W.  This  is,  then,  but  a  figurative  way  of 
saying,  Mercifully  hear  us.  Whose  prayers  do  we 
ask  God  to  hear  ? 

Charley,  The  prayers  of  His  ^  humble  servants.' 

Miss  W,  Yes,  and  it  is  only  the  prayers  of  such 
that  He  will  hear.     Look  at  St.  James,  iv.  6. 
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Samuel.  *  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace 
unto  the  humble.^ 

Miss  W.  We  learn  by  that  verse  not  only  that 
God  will  not  hear  the  proud,  but  that  He  promises 
to  give  grace  to  the  humble.  Look  at  the  10th 
verse,  where  there  is  a  similar  promise. 

Matthew,  '  Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  He  shall  lift  you  up.' 

Miss  W,  Look  also  at  2  Chron.  vii.  14,  where 
God  gives  a  most  direct  promise  of  hearing  the 
prayers  of  the  humble. 

Andrew.  '  If  My  people,  which  are  called  by  My 
Name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek 
My  Face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways ;  then 
inill  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sin, 
and  will  heal  their  land.' 

Miss  W.  Have  we  ever  called  ourselves  God's 
^  servants '  in  any  former  Collect  % 

George.  Yes,  once  or  twice ;  ^  Look  upon  the 
hearty  desires  of  Thy  humble  servants. ^'^ 

'  And,'  said  Francis,  '  on  Trinity  Sunday :  "  Al- 
mighty and  everlasting  God,  who  has  given  unto  us 
Thy  servants,  grace,"'  &c. 

Miss  W.  We  do  the  same  also,  I  think,  in  the 
Collect  for  the  Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter ;  but  is  it 
the  usual  expression  ? 

JEdivard.  No,  we  oftener  say,  ^Thy  people,'  or 
sometimes  ^children.' 

Miss  W,  Which  is  the  more  lowly,  humble  ex- 
pression % 

Charley.  Servant. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  feelings  of  the  prodigal  son 
show  us  this ;  '  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father, 
and  will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I ...  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called — ? 

'  Thy  son ;  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants,^ 
continued  Edward.     (St.  Luke,  xv.  18,  19.) 
*  See  Third  Sunday  in  Lent. 
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Miss  TV.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  then,  that  we  must 
approach  God ;  as  not  worthy  to  be  called  His 
sons,  but  as  His  humble  servants.  What  may  we 
then  pray  ? 

Francis.  '  Let  Thy  merciful  ears,  O  Lord,  be  open 
to  the  prayers  of  Thy  humble  servants.' 

Miss  W.  By  taking  these  words  into  our  mouths, 
we  each  one  of  us  class  ourselves  among  His  humble 
servants ;  and  what  do  we  go  on  to  pray  for  such  ? 

Walter.  '  That  they  may  obtain  their  petitions, 
make  them  to  ask  such  things  as  shall  please  Thee.' 

Miss  W.  By  this  very  petition  we  give  a  token  of 
humility,  for,  by  asking  God  to  teach  us  what  to 
pray  for,  what  do  we  acknowledge  ? 

Edward.  That  we  are  of  ourselves  ignorant  of 
what  to  pray  for. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  acknowledge  our  inability  to 
ask  right  things.  What  similar  petition  to  this  did 
the  Apostles  make  to  our  Lord  upon  earth  ? 

George.  '  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also 
taught  his  disciples.'     (St.  Luke,  xi.  1.) 

Miss  W.  What  did  we  say  last  Sunday  was  the 
rule  of  right  and  wrong  in  our  actions  ? 

Alfred.  The  will  of  God. 

Miss  W.  And  what  also  must  be  the  rule  of  right 
and  wrong  in  our  prayers  ? 

^  The  will  of  God  also,'  replied  one  or  two. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  pray  that  we  may  ask  such 
things  as  shall —  ? 

^  Please  God,'  replied  David. 

'  Or,  be  according  to  the  will  of  God,'  continued 
Miss  Walton.  ^  Have  we  any  example  of  a  prayer 
which  pleased  God  V 

'  Solomon's  prayer,'  returned  George. 

Miss  W.    Turn  to  it  in  1  Kings,  iii.  7,  9,  10. 

Mattheio.  '  And  now,  O  Lord  my  God,  Thou  hast 
made  Thy  servant  king  instead  of  David  my  father ; 
and  I  am  but  a  little  child  :  I  know  not  how  to  go 
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out  or  come  in.  . . .  Give,  therefore,  Thy  servant  an 
understanding  heart  to  judge  Thy  peo])le,  that  I  may 
discern  between  good  and  had :  for  who  is  able  to  judge 
this  Thy  so  great  a  people  ?  And  the  speech p/ms<?ti 
the  Lord,  that  Solomon  had  asked  this  thing.' 

Miss  TV.  And  did  God  hear  this  prayer?  You 
may  read  the  verses  which  follow. 

Edgar.  ^And  God  said  unto  him,  Because  thou 
hast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast  not  asked  for  thyself 
long  life ;  neither  hast  asked  riches  for  thyself,  nor 
hjist  asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies  ;  but  hast  asked 
for  thyself  understanding  to  discern  judgment ;  Be- 
hold, I  have  done  according  to  Thy  words  :  lo,  I  have 
given  i  hee  a  wise  and  an  understanding  heart. . . .  And 
1  have  also  given  thee  that  which  thou  hast  not 
asked,  both  riches  and  honour.'     (Verse  11-13.) 

Miss  W.  We  may  learn  from  this  example  of  an 
acceptable  prayer,  what  sort  of  petitions  pleases  God. 
Was  it  temporal  things,  Alfred,  that  Solomon  asked, 
like  riches  or  honour  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,'  Alfred  replied ,  '  but  for  an  under- 
standing heart.' 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  and  by  an  understanding  heart  he 
meant  something  more  than  worldly  understanding — 
what  is  said  besides  understanding  in  2  Chron.  i.  10? 

'  Wisdom,'  said  George. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  those  of  you  who  have  the  Apoc- 
rypha in  your  Bibles,  look  at  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ix., 
and  there  we  shall  see  a  fuller  explanation  of  Solo- 
mon's meaning  when  he  asked  for  understanding  and 
wisdom.  (Edward  and  Alfred  found  the  place,  and 
Miss  Walton  said),  '  Read  from  the  ninth  verse. 

Edward,  'And  wisdom  ivas  ivith  Thee;  which 
knoweth  Thy  works,  and  was  present  when  Thou 
madest  the  world,  and  knew  what  was  acceptable  in 
Thy  sight,  and  right  in  Thy  commandments.  O  send 
her  out  of  Thy  holy  heavens,  and  from  the  throne  of 
Thy  glory,  that  being  present  she  may  labour  with 
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m<?,  that  I  may  know  ivhat  is  pleasing  unto  Tliee.  For 
she  knoweth  and  understandeth  all  things,  and  she 
shall  lead  me  soberly  in  my  doings,  and  preserve  me 
in  her  power.  So  shall  my  works  he  acceptable,  and 
then  shall  I  judge  Thy  people  righteously,  and  be 
worthy  to  sit  in  my  father's  seat.' 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  and  then  it  goes  on  to  speak  of 
man's  ignorance  when  untaught  of  God.  Alfred, 
you  read  the  16th  and  17th  verses. 

A  Ifred.  '  And  hardly  do  we  guess  aright  at  things 
that  are  upon  earth,  and  with  labour  do  we  iind 
the  things  that  are  before  us ;  but  the  things  that 
are  in  heaven  who  hath  searched  out  ?  and  Thy 
counsel  w^ho  hath  known,  except  Thou  give  wisdom 
and  send  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  above  f 

Miss  W.  \Ye  see,  then,  that  by  knowledge  and 
wisdom  is  meant  that  which  would  make  him  know 
the  v/ill  of  God,  and  guide  him  to  fulfil  it.  He  was 
searching  and  feeling  after  that  Holy  Spirit  which 
has  been  revealed  unto  us,  and  given  unto  us,  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Was  it,  then,  temporal,  or  spiritual 
blessings  he  w^as  asking  for? 

Several.  Spiritual. 

Miss  JF.  And  therefore  his  prayer  was — what  ? 

Alfred.  Pleasing  to  God. 

Miss  W.  Another  thing  I  would  have  you  notice. 
In  what  spirit  did  he  approach  God  ? 

Francis.  A  humble  spirit. 

Miss  ir.  What  did  he  call  himself? 

Samuel.  '  A  little  child.  I  know  not  how  to  go 
out  or  come  in.' 

Miss  fV.  Yes ;  and  he  prayed,  '  Grant  unto  Thy 
servant.^  Now,  contrast  his  prayer  with  the  petition 
which  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  cliildren  oftiered  up 
for  her  sons.     (St.  Matt.  xx.  21.) 

Andrew.  '  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons  may  sit, 
the  one  on  Thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left, 
in  Thy  kingdom.' 
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3Iiss  W.  It  is  probable  that  she  had  in  her  mind 
only  an  earthly  kingdom,  such  as  the  Jews  expected 
the  Christ  to  govern  ;  but,  whether  or  not,  what  sort 
of  thino's  did  she  ask  for  her  sons  ? 

Andrew.  Great  things. 

Miss  W.  What,  therefore,  did  our  Saviour  answer  ? 

Charley.  '  To  sit  on  My  right  hand,  and  on  My 
left,  is  not  Mine  to  give  ;  but  it  shall  be  given  to 
them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  My  Father.'  (verse 
23.) 

Miss  W.  The  one,  then,  asked  for  wisdom  to  follow 
the  will  of  God,  the  other  for  great  things  for  her 
sons  ;  the  one  petition  pleased  God,  and  the  request 
was  granted,  but  the  other  was  left  doubtful,  the 
seat  of  honour  should  be  given  to  those  for  whom  it 
is  prepared.  What,  then,  may  we  learn  from  these 
examples  t 

'  Tq  ask  for  spiritual  blessings  before  temporal,' 
said  Alfred, 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  spiritual  things  which  we  know  will 
please  God.  '  And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have 
in  Him,  that  if  we  ask  any  thing  according  to  His 
ivilly  He  heareth  us.^  (1  St.  John,  v.  14.)  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  find  that  the  mother  of  St. 
James  and  St.  John  was  blamed  for  her  prayer.  We 
are  not  told  that  it  was  ivrong,  our  Saviour  only  said, 
*  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask.'  What,  then,  may  we 
learn  from  this  ? 

'  That  we  7nai/  pray  for  some  temporal  things,  I 
suppose,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  so  far  as  it  is  right  to  wish  for  them, 
we  may  pi^ay  for  them  ;  but  we  must  be  very  careful 
to  ask  for  no  temporal  blessing  which  it  would  be 
wrong  to  wish  for.  If  we  did,  would  such  a  petition 
please  God  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  For  instance,  in  undertaking  any  busi- 
ness, is  it  not  right  to  pray  to  God  to  bless  us  in  it  ? 
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Several.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  But  if  there  is  anything  the  least  dis- 
honest in  our  business,  would  it  then  be  right  to 
pray  for  a  blessing  upon  it  ? 

Charley.  No,  ma'am ;  but  it  would  not  be  right  to 
do  it. 

Miss  W.  Truly  it  would  not,  Charley  ;  and  yet  I 
fear  in  buying  and  selling  there  is  often  much  dis-c 
honesty,  which  if  persons  were  accustomed  to  pray 
to  God  to  bless  their  concerns,  they  would  hardly 
allow ;  and  there  is  a  danger  of  our  praying  care- 
lessly (almost  without  thinking  of  what  we  are  saying) 
for  a  blessing  on  things  which  we  have  no  right  to 
do.  We  have,  therefore,  great  need  to  pray  God  to 
make  us  only  ask — what  sort  of  things  ? 

All.  Such  things  as  shall  please  Him. 

Miss  W.  If  we  are  taught  to  offer  up  only  such 
petitions  as  please  God,  and  are  also  accustomed  to 
ask  His  blessing  upon  all  we  do,  it  will  help  us  never 
wilfully  to  do  a  wrong  thing — it  will  help  us  to  think 
whether  what  we  are  about  to  do  is  right  or  wrong, 
and  so  help  us  both  to  pray  and  to  act  according  to 
the  will  of  God. 


In  the  afternoon,  when  Mr  Warble  entered  the 
room  to  go  on  with  his  story,  the  sun  was  shining  so 
brightly,  and  the  birds  were  singing  so  sweetly,  and 
the  garden  looked  so  tempting,  that  he  turned  to 
Miss  Walton,  saying,  *  May  we  not  all  adjourn  into 
the  garden  ?  I  could  tell  my  story  so  much  better 
under  the  willow  tree,  if  I  may  have  my  own  chair 
carried  out  there.' 

'  Oh  !  do,  do  say  yes !'  cried  a  number  of  boys,  be- 
fore Miss  Walton  had  time  to  answer. 

'  I  will  say  yes,  most  willingly,'  she  replied,  '  only 
you  must  make  haste.  Edward,  you  take  Mr  War- 
ble's chair,  and  some  of  you  carry  the  forms.' 

In  less  than  three  minutes  the  whole  party  were 
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comfortably  fixed  under   a   large  spreading  willow 
tree,  and  Mr  Warble  continued  his  story. 

WHO  SHALL  WIN? 

(Continued.) 

When  Edmund  Linton  (said  Mr  Warble)  ran  to 
assist  the  master  in  his  garden,  he  fully  intended  to 
stay  but  half  an  hour,  for  he  was  not  often  wilfully 
disobedient.  When  he  either  disobeyed,  or  did  any 
other  wrong  thing,  it  was  generally  because  he  con- 
trived to  argue  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
not  doing  wrong,  or  he  was  led  to  it  by  degrees. 
His  conscience  was  seldom  quite  easy  when  he  did 
this,  but  having  come  to  a  decision,  he  silenced  its 
voice  as  quickly  as  he  could,  by  entering  heartily 
into  whatever  he  was  doing.  He  was  a  quick,  clever 
boy,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  first-class,  and  gene- 
rally foremost  in  their  lessons.  Nothing  in  the  way 
of  study  came  amiss,  or  seemed  much  trouble  to  him, 
so  that  it  was  really  a  pleasure  to  give  him  instruc- 
tion, and  very  little  trouble.  Of  course  this  made 
him  a  great  favourite  with  his  master,  for  what  he 
found  a  labour  to  teach  other  boys,  Edmund  learned 
seemingly  without  teaching.  If  any  strangers  came 
to  the  school,  they  were  sure  to  be  attracted  by  Ed- 
mund's quick  answers,  and  intelligent  countenance, 
nor  would  they  be  displeased  by  any  forwardness  in 
his  manners,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  a  clever 
boy  ;  both  because  Edmund  was  not  inclined  to  put 
himself  forward,  and  if  he  had  been,  the  master 
would  soon  have  corrected  it.  There  was  only  one 
boy  in  the  school  who  could  at  all  compete  with  Ed- 
mund in  his  lessons,  and  that  was  Maurice  Rowland, 
the  principal  treble  singer  among  the  choristers.  He 
was  not  nearly  so  quick  and  clever  as  Edmund, 
but  he  made  up  for  this  by  his  quiet  industry,  so 
that  sometimes  he,  and  sometimes  Edmund,  was  at 
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the  top  of  tlie  class  ;  yet  there  was,  happily,  no  un- 
kind rivalry  between  them,  for  Maurice  did  not  take 
pains  for  the  sake  of  applause,  but  because  it  was 
right,  and  because  he  loved  learning,  and  was  anxious 
to  make  the  most  of  his  time  at  Way  land  school.  In 
the  play-ground  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  which  took 
the  lead.  In  the  sports  of  the  boys,  Edmund  was  as 
quick  and  lively,  as  thorough-going,  as  he  was  over 
his  lessons ;  whereas  Maurice,  though  he  sometimes 
enjoyed  a  game,  would  generally  prefer  reading  or 
writing  in  the  garden,  to  joining  in  boisterous  mirth. 

Now  that  you  know  something  of  Edmund's 
character  (continued  Mr  Warble),  we  can  join  him 
in  the  garden,  where  he  and  Maurice,  with  several 
others,  were  busily  occupied  in  helping  the  master 
to  train  a  tree  against  the  wall,  he  the  while  kindly 
talking  to  them,  and  explaining  how  to  prune  trees, 
and  telling  them  many  interesting  things.  The  half- 
hour  slipped  by  before  Edmund  had  the  least  idea 
that  it  could  have  passed,  and  when  by  accident  he 
happened  to  hear  one  of  the  boys  say  it  was  half-past 
five,  he  could  not  believe  it. 

'  Can  it  be  possible  that  I've  stayed  an  hour  1 '  he 
thought ;  '  dear  me  !  I  did  not  intend  to.  I  wonder 
whether  Clement  has  gone  ! '  and  without  saying  any- 
thing to  the  master,  he  ran  round  to  the  play-ground 
to  inquire.  There  learning  that  Clement  had  gone 
as  soon  as  the  school  broke  up,  he  stood  a  moment, 
thinking  that  he  must  go  too,  only  he  should  so 
much  like  to  see  the  tree  finished ;  and  then  he 
thought,  '  I've  stayed  an  hour  now,  so  that  it  must 
be  too  late  for  whatever  mother  wanted,  I  may  as 
well  stay  till  the  tree  is  finished,  it  won't  take  much 
longer ;'  and  once  more  running  round  to  the  garden, 
he  joined  the  master,  and  soon  ceased  to  hear  the 
voice  of  his  conscience,  as  he  eagerly  resumed  his 
work. 

At  length  the  tree  was  finished,  and  after  being 
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duly  admired,  the  master,  thanking  the  boys  for 
their  help,  dismissed  them,  saying  as  he  did  so,  '  I 
should  like  you  all  to  stay  and  help  me  to-morrow, 
and  then  I  will  show  you  the  easy  plan  I  was  telling 
you  about  to-day,  of  cutting  out  a  circular  bed  in  the 
turf.     Do  you  think  you  can  all  stay  ?' 

Most  of  them  answered  yes,  and  Edmund  also, 
although  just  then  he  had  a  sort  of  misgiving  that 
his  mother  would  be  angry  with  him  for  having 
stayed  that  evening,  and  probably  not  allow  him  to 
remain  again. 

*  Well,'  answered  the  master,  '  don't  feel  your- 
selves obliged  to  stay  ;  you  must  ask  your  parents' 
leave.  I  don't  want  you,  if  they've  any  thing  for 
you  to  do,'  and  so  saying  he  went  into  the  house, 
and  the  party  of  boys  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

As  Edmund  ran  along  the  lanes  and  fields  towards 
his  home,  which  was  a  full  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
school,  he  felt  anything  but  comfortable.  '  What 
shall  I  say  to  mother  for  staying  so  late  ?'  he  thought. 
*  1  wonder  what  she  wanted !'  and  then  the  thought 
came  to  his  mind,  that  he  could  say  the  master  had 
kept  him ;  but  no,  he  rejected  that  idea.  It  was  too 
barefaced  a  lie,  and  he  ran  on  still  more  uncomfort- 
able ;  again  and  again  the  thought  presented  itself, 
and  he  began  to  try  and  argue  himself  into  the  belief 
that  he  couldn't  have  left  when  they  were  in  the 
middle  of  training  the  tree,  that  he  was  really  assist- 
ing the  master,  and  therefore  it  couldn't  be  quite 
untrue  to  say  the  master  wanted  him. 

In  this  state  of  indecision  he  reached  home,  en- 
tered the  garden  gate,  walked  towards  the  house,  but 
saw  nobody.  He  could  not  tell  what  had  become  of 
them  all,  and  putting  his  hand  to  the  latch,  opened 
the  door. 

'  Oh !  there  you  are  at  last,  Edmund,'  cried  an  old 
woman.  ^  You  have  lost  such  a  treat  by  not  coming 
home  when  your  brother  and  sisters  did.' 
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*  What  do  you  mean  ?  asked  Edmund. 

*  Why,  your  father  and  mother,  and  all  of  them, 
even  baby,  have  gone  off  in  farmer  Simmons'  light 
cart  to  spend  a  long  evening  with  your  aunt  Sally ; 
and  I've  come  to  keep  house  till  they  get  home. 
They  waited  ever  so  long  for  you,  but  as  you  didn't 
come,  your  mother  said  it  would  serve  you  right  to 
be  left  behind,  for  she  had  bid  you  come  home  at 
once,  and  if  you  had  come  when  Clement  and  the 
girls  did,  you'd  have  been  in  plenty  of  time.' 

'  Oh  !  I  am  sorry  ;  I  wish  I  had  known,'  he  was 
on  the  very  point  of  uttering,  but  there  was-  some- 
thing so  triumphant  in  the  old  woman's  manner  that 
he  checked  himself,  and  answered,  with  as  much  in- 
diiFerence  as  he  could  put  on,  ^  I  don't  care,' 

'  I  know  better  than  that,'  she  replied.  '  Well, 
your  mother  left  some  supper  for  you ;  and  she  said 
that  as  soon  as  you  had  eaten  it  you  were  to  go  to 
bed,  unless  you  could  give  some  good  reason  for  not 
coming  home  as  she  bid  you.' 

'  I  shan't  givQ  you  any  reason,'  he  replied,  still 
more  provoked.  *  Where's  my  supper  V  and  sitting- 
down,  he  began  hurriedly  to  eat  it,  being  hungry 
enough  after  his  work. 

He  now  bitterly  regretted  not  having  come  home 
at  once,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  confess  it ;  and 
having  finished  his  supper,  he  went  up  stairs,  glad  to 
get  alone,  and  feeling  more  inclined  to  cry  than  any- 
thing else ;  but  even  when  he  reached  his  own  room  he 
could  not  cry — he  began  again  to  think  that  he  must 
make  some  excuse,  and  the  old  temptation  assailed 
him  anew  as  he  thought,  '  I'll  see  what  mother  says  ; 
it  shall  depend  on  that.'  Then  kneeling  down,  he 
began  to  try  and  say  his  prayers  ;  but  how  could  he 
say  them  ?  How  could  he  ask  pardon  when  he  was 
not  sorry  for  his  faults  ?  He  was  not  sorry,  he  was 
only  vexed  at  the  consequences.  How  could  he  say, 
*  Make  me  a  good  boy/  when  he  was  meditating  the 
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commission  of  another  sin  ?  He  could  not  say  his 
prayers,  and  he  flung  himself  on  his  bed,  thoroughly 
miserable.  For  a  long  time  he  tossed  about,  unable 
to  sleep,  but  at  length  he  dropped  off,  and  slept  un- 
easily until  he  was  awoke  by  the  return  of  the  happy 
party.  His  disappointment,  and  consequent  unhap- 
piness,  instantly  flashed  across  him,  and  he  thought, 
'  I  won't  seem  to  be  awake.  I  couldn't  talk  to 
Clement.'  He  feigned  so  well,  that  when  his  brother 
entered  the  room  and  saw  him,  he  supposed  him  to 
be  asleep.  Clement  accordingly  undressed,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  bed  with  as  little  noise  as  possible, 
lay  down  by  the  side  of  his  brother,  and  before  many 
minutes  had  elapsed  was  fast  asleep.  Edmund,  how- 
ever, coidd  not  sleep  :  the  sin  he  meditated  weighed 
upon  him,  and  through  the  long  dark  hours  of  the 
night  he  tossed  about  restlessly. 

At  length,  as  the  morning  dawned,  he  fell  asleep, 
not  awaking  again  until  he  felt  his  brother's  arms 
around  him,  and  heard  him  say,  *  Oh  !  Edmund,  I 
wish  you  had  been  with  us  yesterday,  I  did  not  half 
enjoy  myself  because  you  were  not  there  ;  I  per- 
suaded mother  to  wait  for  half  an  hour,  and  I  thought 
you  would  come  then — oh  !  why  didn't  you  ?  What 
was  it  kept  you  ?' 

It  was  strange  to  see  the  effect  of  these  few  kind 
words  ;  the  proud  spirit  was  instantly  subdued,  and 
returning  his  brother's  embrace,  Edmund  replied, 
*  Oh !  I  wish  I  had ;  don't  ask  me  why  I  didn't 
come  home,  I  can't  tell  you.' 

Misunderstanding  his  brother,  Clement  at  once 
thought  that  Edmund  had  some  good  reason  which 
he  did  not  like  to  tell,  and  again  expressing  his  sor- 
row at  Edmund's  absence,  began  to  describe  to  him 
all  that  had  happened,  talking  eagerly  until-  they 
heard  their  mother's  voice  telling  them  it  was  time 
to  get  up.  The  sound  of  her  voice  again  reminded 
Edmund  that  his  reason  would  have  to  be  given, 
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and  again  the  lie  presented  itself,  but  not  so  boldly 
as  the  night  before. 

Little  Clement  was  up  first,  and  the  moment  he  was 
out  of  bed  he  put  his  hands  together,  as  both  boys 
had  been  taught  to  do,  and  said,  '  I  laid  me  down 
and  slept,  and  rose  up  again,  for  the  Lord  sustained 
me,'  and  immediately  began  quietly  to  dress.  Ed- 
mund did  the  same,  and  then  it  was  time  for  the 
two  boys  to  say  their  prayers.  They  generally  said 
them  at  the  same  time,  so  that  they  might  not  dis- 
turb each  other,  and  little  Clement  was  soon  asking 
for  God's  blessing  upon  all  the  works  of  the  day,  and 
thanking  him  for  preservation  through  the  night ; 
but  how  could  Edmund  ask  for  God's  blessing  upon 
all  he  was  going  to  do,  while  he  still  harboured  the 
idea  of  deceiving  his  mother?  No,  he  couldn't. 
What  must  he  do  ?  Must  he  rise  as  well  as  lie  down 
without  praying?  Must  he  wilfully  determine  to 
sin?  * 

There  was  a  sharp  struggle  in  his  mind  as  he 
knelt.  What  must  he  do  ?  He  durst  not  say,  '  Be 
with  me,  O  Lord,  in  all  I  do  this  day.'  He  must 
either  rise  without  saying  it,  or  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  resist  the  temptation  which  assailed  him. 
It  was  well  that  the  struggle  was  upon  his  knees — 
it  was  well  that  his  brother's  kind  words  were  fresh 
in  his  mind,  for  almost  unconsciously  he  whispered 
as  he  knelt,  '  Lord  help  me,'  and  in  a  moment  after- 
wards he  had  repeated  the  words,  '  Be  with  me,  O 
Lord,  in  all  I  do  this  day ;'  and  he  rose  from  his 
knees,  determined  not  to  tell  a  lie  whatever  the  con- 
sequences might  be. 

'  That  must  do  for  to-day,  boys,'  said  Mr  Warble, 
*  I  know  it's  time  for  you  to  go  home.  Carry  my 
chair  back  into  the  house  before  you  go,  and  your 
own  forms.  We  must  not  give  trouble  to  others  by 
our  fancy  for  an  out-door  story.' 
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'  Please,  sir,  may  we  have  it  out  of  doors  next 
Sunday  ?'  asked  one  or  two. 

*  I  don't  know — we  shall  see  when  Sunday  comes  ; 
perhaps  it  will  rain,  and  then  I  think  you  wouldn't 
like  to  have  to  sit  out  of  doors,'  replied  Mr  Warble, 
good-naturedly,  as  he  walked  with  Miss  Walton 
towards  the  house. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  COLLECTS ; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FHIST-CLASS  BOYS  OP  FORLEY. 

COLLECT. 

0  God,  who  declarest  Thy  Almighty  power  most  chiefly 
in  showing  mercy  and  pity  ,-  mercifully  grant  unto 
us  such  a  measure  of  Thy  grace,  that  we,  running 
the  way  of  Thy  commandments,  may  obtain  Thy 
gracious  promises,  and  he  made  partakers  of  Thy 
heavenly  treasure ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

^Tm  sure  we  shall  be  late  at  school,  if  we  don't 
run  for  it,'  said  Edward  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  first- 
class  boys,  who  had  wandered  together  along  the 
lanes  before  school  began. 

'  Let's  run,  then,'  answered  Francis. 

'  Oh !  it's  too  hot  to  run,'  yawned  Alfred. 

^  Hot,  or  not,'  returned  Edward,  ^  we  must  either 
run  or  be  late  for  school,  so  I  shall  run,'  and  off  he 
set,  followed  by  all  but  Alfred.  He  held  back  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  thought,  ^  I'll  not  be  tlie 
only  late  one,'  and  scrambling  through  the  hedge,  he 
cut  across  a  field,  and  running  quickly,  came  out  a- 
head  of  the  rest. 

^  There's  Alfred  a-head  of  us,  I  do  declare,'  cried 
Charley.  '  He's  cut  across  the  field,  I'm  sure.  It's 
well  Farmer  Brooks  didn't  see  you,  Alfred,'  he  called 
out  as  they  came  up  to  him. 

*  He  wouldn't  have  said  anything  to  me  if  he  had,' 
returned  Alfred ;    '  he  never  says  anything  to  me.' 

*Well!  I  shouldn't  like  to  try/  replied  Edgar. 
No.  53.  o  g 
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'  See !  there's  Miss  Walton  just  coming  down  the  hill; 
we  shall  be  in  time,  after  all.' 

^  So  we  shall !  then  I  shall  walk  now,'  returned 
Alfred.    '  Oh  !  how  hot  I  am.' 

'  Are  you  not  silly  boys  to  make  yourselves  so 
hot  ?'  said  Miss  Walton,  as  she  joined  them  ;  ^  what 
have  you  been  doing  T 

'  Please,  ma'am,  we  were  afraid  we  should  be  late, 
so  we  all  ran  on  as  quickly  as  we  could,'  said  George. 

^Come  into  school,  and  sit  quietly  until  you  get  cool 
again,'  returned  Miss  Walton;  ^  I  don't  think  it's  quite 
time  to  begin.' 

By  the  time  the  classes  were  ready  to  begin,  the 
boys  were  rested.  Edward  stood  up,  and  said  the 
Collect,  the  rest  followed  in  turn :  then,  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel  having  been  also  read,  Miss  Walton  asked, 
'  What  do  we  say  God  declares  in  the  Collect  to-day  ?' 

Several.  His  '  Almighty  power.' 

3£iss  W,  What  do  you  mean  by  '  declarest'  ? 

'  Please,  ma'am,  doesn't  ^'  declare"  mean  to  speak 
a  thing  1'  asked  Francis. 

Miss  W.  You  do  declare  a  thing  by  speaking  it 
out,  Francis  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  mahe  it  known. 
When  we  say,  then,  that  God  declareth  His  Almighty 
power,  we  mean—  % 

^  Makes  it  known,'  returned  severcil. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  or  manifests  it.  How  did  God  first 
manifest  His  power? 

Edward.  By  Creation. 

Miss  W.  ^  He  hath  made  the  earth  by  His  power,'* 
says  the  prophet  Jeremiah :  and,  after  having  created 
all  things,  did  He  leave  them  uncared  for  ? 

Francis.  No,  He  watches  over  them. 

Miss  W.  Yes.  He  created  and  upholds  ^all  things 
by  the  word  of  His  poiver.^  (Heb.  i.  3.)  Give  me  a 
verse  from  the  Psalms  which  declares  tliis  ? 

Alfred.    'By   the   loord   of    the   Lord  were   the 

*  See  Jer.  x.  12. 
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heavens  made  :  . . .  for  He  spake,  and  it  was  done;  He 
commanded,  and  it  stood  fast. ^  fPs.  xxxiii.  6,  9.) 

Miss  W,  '  God  said,  Let  there  be  light :  and  there 
was  lights 

'  And  God  said, . . .  Let  the  dry  land  appear :  and 
it  was  so,^  &c.,  added  George.  (Gen.  i.  3,  9.) 

3£iss  W,  Yes,  and  ^  God  saw  every  thing  that  He 
had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.'  Thus  He 
first  manifested,  or  declared.  His  Almighty  power 
by — what? 

Several.  Creation. 

Miss  W.  '  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.'^  (Job, 
xxxviii.  7.)  But  what  does  our  Saviour  tell  us  now 
gives  joy  in  heaven  ? 

Charley.  The  repentance  of  a  sinner. 

Miss  W.  For  what  does  a  repentant  sinner  receive? 

All.  Pardon. 

Miss  W.  And  pardon  is  a  work  of —  % 

*  Mercy,'  said  one  or  two. 

*  Yes ;  there  is,  therefore,  greater  joy  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth,'  said  Miss  Walton ;  '  for  to 
restore  the  lost,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  quicken  the 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  (all  acts  of  mercy),  are 
greater  manifestations  of  power  than  to  create  at 
first.  Let  us  see  how.  You  say  that  in  the  work  of 
creation,  every  thing  was  made  by —  ?' 

^  A  word  spoken,'  returned  several. 

Miss  W.  But  not  so  the  work  of  redemption ;  for 
what  does  St.  John  tell  us  about  '  the  Word  ?' 

Edward.  '  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us.'  (chap.  i.  14.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  humanity  was  taken  into  God. 
^  He  took  not  on  Him  the  nature  of  angels ; — ^ 

'  But  He  took  on  Him  the  seed  of  Abraham^  con- 
tinued Francis.  (Heb.  ii.  16.) 

Miss  W.  And  then,  what  did  God  in  human 
nature  endure  for  our  redemption  ? 
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'  He  was  bom  as  a  little  cliild/  said  Alfred. 

^  He  lived  among  men,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  what  is  said  of  His  growth  and 
learning  in  St.  Luke,  ii.  40  and  52  ? 

Matthew.  '  And  the  Child  grew,  and  waxed  strong 
in  ^pirity  filled  with  wisdom. . .  And  Jesus  increased  in 
ivisdom  and  stature^  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man.' 

Miss  W.  He  also  submitted  to  His  parents,  and 
He  was  tempted  in  the  wilderness,  and  He  went 
about — doing  what  ? 

^  Heahng  the  sick,  and  teaching  the  poor,'  said 
several. 

'  Ye«,  and  working  many  wonders,'  Miss  Walton 
continued.    '  Then  what  followed  ?' 

'  He  died  a  cruel  death,  and  was  buried,'  said 
Charley. 

^  He  rose,  and  ascended,'  said  Samuel. 

'  And  finally  sent  down  the  Holy  Spirit  for  our 
sanctification,'  continued  Miss  Walton.  '  And  all 
tills  God  in  human  nature  went  through — for  what, 
boys  f 

Edward.  Our  redemption. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  redemption,  the  great  work  of  mercy. 
Which  work,  then,  manifested  the  greater  power, 
redemption  or  creation? 

Several.  Redemption. 

'  Inasmuch,'  continued  Miss  Walton,  '  as  it  was 
the  more  dificidt  work,  and  required  far  more  than 
the  mere  spoken  word  for  its  accomplishment. 
What  does  St.  Paul  say  of  the  mystery  of  god- 
liness?' 

George.  '  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  :  God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen 
of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  beheved  on  in 
the  world,  received  up  into  glory.'  (1  Tim.  iii.  16.) 

Miss  W.  And  look  what  he  also  says  of  power 
manifested  in  the  work  of  redemption  in  Rom.  i.  16. 

Walter.  '  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
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Christ :  for  it  Is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth.' 

Miss  W,  And  again,  1  Cor.  i.  18. 

Edgar,  '  For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them 
that  perish,  foolishness  ;  but  unto  us  which  are  saved 
it  is  the  power  of  God,^ 

Miss  W,  Therefore,  what  do  we  say  in  the  Collect  ? 

All.  '  O  God,  who  declarest  Thy  Almighty  ^ot^er, 
most  chiefly  in  showing  mercy  and  pity.^ 

Miss  W.  Again,  let  us  see  how  Christ  Incarnate — 
what  do  I  mean  by  '  Incarnate  ?' 

Francis.  In  our  flesh. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  let  us  see  how  Christ  Incarnate, 
declaring  the  attributes  of  God,  revealing  the  unseen 
to  the  eyes  of  men,  manifested  Almighty  power 
most  chiefly  in  showing  mercy.  But  first,  are  we 
told  that  Christ  revealed  the  unseen  God  ?  Look  at 
St.  John,  i.  18. 

James.  '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the 
only-hegotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
He  hath  declared  Him.^ 

Miss  W.  Again,  chap.  xvii.  26. 

Andrew,  ^And  I  have  declared  unto  them  TJiy  Name, 
and  will  declare  it.'' 

Miss  W,  How,  then,  was  God  revealed  to  men  ? 

Edward,  By  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  and  this  was  a  wonderful  act  of  both 
mercy  and  power :  Mercy,  in  revealing  Himself  at  all ; 
Power,  in  finding  means  whereby  He  could  make 
Himself  known  to  fallen  creatures.  And  how  did 
Christ  daily,  and  almost  hourly,  show  in  Himself  the 
power  of  God  to  those  about  Him  ? 

^  By  His  miracles,'  said  Edward,  with  some  hesita- 
tion. 

Miss  W.  You  are  quite  right,  Edward.  Cannot 
you  remember  any  verse  which  points  this  out  ? 

George.  *  And  the  poioer  of  the  Lord  was  present 
to  heal  them.'  (St.  Luke,  v.  17.) 
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Miss  W.  Yes,  and  look  at  chap.  ix.  43. 

Mattheiu.  'And  they  were  all  amazed  at  the  mighty 
power  of  God.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  His  miracles,  then,  were  altogether 
the  one  most  wonderful  manifestation  of — what  ? 

Francis.  Divine  power. 

Miss  W,  When  St.  John  the  Baptist  sent  his 
disciples  to  Jesus,  saying,  '  Art  Thou  He  that  should 
come  ?  or  look  we  for  another  V  how  did  He  answer 
them? 

Alfred.  '  In  the  same  hour  He  cured  many  of  their 
infirmities  and  plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits  ;  and  unto 
many  that  were  blind  He  gave  sight.  Then  Jesus 
answering  said  unto  them,  Go  your  way,  and  tell 
John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard.'  (St.  Luke, 
vii.  20-22.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  He  referred  to  His  miracles  as  a 
proof  of  His  Divinity ;  and  what  did  He  say  when  He 
was  blaming  the  Jews  for  rejecting  Him  ?  Look  at 
St.  John,  XV.  24. 

Samuel.  '  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  ivorks 
tvhich  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin.^ 

Miss  W.  And  before,  He  had  said,  'The  works 
that  I  do  in  My  Father's  Name,  they  bear  witness  of 
Me.'  (Chap.  x.  25.)  Of  what,  then,  were  all  His 
miracles  wonderful  manifestations  ? 

All.  '  Almighty  power. 

Miss  W.  And  how  was  tbat  power  ever  exercised? 
Was  it  in  punishing?  in  taking  vengeance  on  the 
disobedient  Jews  ? 

Several.  No,  in  showing  mercy  and  pity. 

'  All  His  miracles  were  to  heal  the  sick,  or  to  com- 
fort those  in  trouble,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Indeed  they  were ;  He  showed  His 
Almighty  power  by  acts  of  mercy,  going  about  doing 
good,  delivering  men  from  the  miseries,  either  bodily 
or  spiritual,   which  were  the  consequences  of  sin. 
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Can  you  remember  any  one  miracle  which  was  not 
clearly  an  act  of  mercy  and  pity  ? 

^  No,  ma'am/  said  several ;  but  in  a  moment  or  two 
Edw^ard  said,  '  The  withering  of  the  barren  fig-tree.' 

Miss  W,  Yes,  Edward,  that  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
exception.  All  His  other  miracles  (whereby  He 
declared  His  Almighty  power)  were  direct  acts  of 
mercy  and  pity.  We  may  therefore  justly  address 
God,  as  '  God,  Who—  ^ 

'  Declarest  Thy  Almighty  power  most  chiefly  in 
showing  mercy  and  'pity^  all  the  boys  repeated. 

'  You  may  read  verse  by  verse  Psalm  cxxxvi.,' 
said  Miss  Walton,  ^  which  shows  you  how  the  man 
after  God's  owti  heart  felt  this  truth.'  When 
the  boys  had  done  so,  she  continued,  ^  In  the  great 
w^orks  of  God  here  enumerated,  which  w^ere  types 
of  His  dealings  with  the  w^hole  Church,  what  endures 
through  all  r 
^  ^  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever,'  replied  the  boys. 

I  will  read  a  few  lines  to  you  about  mercy,  boys 
(said  Miss  Walton),  from  a  sermon  written  by  a  holy 
Bishop,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  w^iich  I 
have  copied  out  for  you.  He  says,  after  speaking  of 
the  exceeding  misery  of  man  after  the  fall,  ^  In  the 
midst  of  these  sadnesses  God  remembered  His  own 
creature,  and  pitied  it;  and  by  His  mercy  rescued  him 
from  the  hand  of  His  power,  and  the  sword  of  His  jus- 
tice, and  the  guilt  of  his  punishment,  and  the  disorder 
of  his  sin ;  and  placed  him  in  that  order  of  good  things 
where  he  ought  to  have  stood. 

*It  was  mercy  that  preserved  the  noblest  of  God's 
creatures  here  below  ;  he  who  stood  condemned  and 
undone  under  all  the  other  attributes  of  God,  was 
only  saved  and  rescued  by  His  mercy ;  that  it  may 
be  evident  that  God's  mercy  is  above  all  His  works, 
and  above  all  ours,  greater  than  the  creation,  and 
greater  than  our  sins.  "As  is  His  majesty,  so  is  His 
mercy,"  that  is,  without  measures  and  wdthout  rules, 
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sitting  in  heaven  and  filling  all  the  world,  calling  for 
a  duty  that  He  may  give  a  blessing,  making  man 
that  He  may  save  him,  punishing  him  that  He  may 
preserve  him.  And  God's  justice  bowed  down  to  His 
mercy,  and  all  His  power  passed  into  mercy,  and  His 
omniscience  converted  into  care  and  watchfulness, 
into  providence  and  observation  for  man's  avail ;  and 
heaven  gave  its  influence  for  man,  and  rained  showers 
for  our  food  and  drink ;  and  the  attributes  and  acts  of 
God  sat  at  the  foot  of  mercy,  and  all  that  mercy 
descended  upon  the  head  of  man.^*  I  think  you  can 
understand  that,  boys  (said  Miss  Walton),  and  it 
shows  you  more  and  more  that  God  indeed  declares 
His  Almighty  power  most  chiefly  in  showing  mercy. 
But  now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  petition — what  is  it  ? 

Several.  '  Mercifully  grant  unto  us  such  a  measure 
of  Thy  Grace,  that  we,  running  the  way  of  thy  com- 
mandments, may  obtain  Thy  gracious  promises,  and 
be  made  partakers  of  Thy  heavenly  treasure.' 

Miss  W,  How  do  we  read  in  the  Epistle  St.  Paul 
came  to  be  what  he  was  ? 

Francis.  '  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.' 

Miss  W.  And  do  lue  ask  for  grace  % 

'Yes,'  returned  one  or  two,  'such  a  measure  of 
grace  that  we,  running  the  way  of  God's  command- 
ments, may  obtain  His  promises,  and  be  made  par- 
takers of  His  heavenly  treasure.' 

Miss  W.  Had  St.  Paul  such  a  measure  of  grace 
as  enabled  him  to  do  this  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  the  'grace  which  was  bestowed' 
upon  him  '  was  not  in  vain.' 

Miss  W.  Can  you  remember  what  he  says  of  this, 
when  his  Hfe  was  drawing  to  an  end  ? 

George. '  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  h^ive  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith:  henceforth  there  is 

*  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  sermon  on  '  The  miracles  of  the 
Divine  Mercy.'  The  edition  of  his  works,  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden. 
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laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day : 
and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that 
love  His  appearing.'  (2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.) 

31{ss  W.  Yes,  he  had  by  the  grace  of  God  finished 
his  course  (or  finished  running  his  race),  and  now  he 
felt  that  he  was  going  to  receive  the  promise,  and 
partake  of  the  treasure.     What  was  the  treasure  ? 

Several.  A  crown  of  righteousness. 

Miss  W.  And  is  this  also  the  treasure  in  store  for 
all  mankind'? 

Alfred.  For  all  those  who  love  His  appearing. 

Miss  W.  But  in  order  to  run  the  race  so  as  to  ob- 
tain the  treasure,  what  do  we  require  ? 

Edward.  A  sufficient  measure  of  grace. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  such  a  measure  as  will  enable  us  so 
to  run  that  we  may  obtain.  Do  the  holy  angels  re- 
quire any  measure  of  grace  ?  What  did  you  say  just 
now  God  upholds  by  the  word  of  His  power  ? 

Several.  All  things. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  then  even  the  holy  angels  require 
a  measure  of  grace  to  uphold  them,  but  not  such  a 
measure  as  w^e  poor  fallen  sinners.     Why  not  ? 

'  Because  they  are  quite  holy,  and  we  are  sinful,' 
said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Just  so.  We,  as  weaker,  require  a  larger 
portion  of  grace  (that  is.  Divine  power  or  energy) 
than  those  who  are  strong,  who  have  never  fallen. 
Again,  then,  we  see  the  truth  of  the  introduction. 
Which  requires  the  greater  measure  of  grace?  to  up- 
hold the  good  in  their  goodness ;  or  to  restore  and 
keep  sinners  in  the  way  of  God's  commandments  ? 

'  To  restore  sinners,'  said  several. 

'  Supposing,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  that  any 
of  you  have  committed  a  fault,  and  that  you  contrive 
to  hide  it  without  telling  any  direct  falsehood  about 
it ;  then,  perhaps,  some  inquiry  is  made,  and  you 
are  tempted  on  further  to  say,  perhaps,  what  is  not 
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quite  true,  or  to  deny  the  fault  by  silence,  when  you 
ought  to  speak  ;  then  when  you  come  to  think  about 
it  alone,  you  feel  that  you  have  done  wrong — you 
know  that  you  ought  to  have  confessed  at  once,  and 
that  you  ought,  even  then,  to  confess  it,  late  as  it 
may  be.   Would  it  be  eaf^y  to  go  and  confess  all  then  ?' 

'  Oh,  no  !  ma'am,'  replied  several ;  while  Edgar,  in 
an  under  tone,  said,  ^  I  couldnH  do  it ;'  and  Edward 
said,  '  It  would  have  been  easier  to  confess  at  once.' 

'  You  say  truly,  Edward,'  resumed  Miss  Walton ; 
'  then  your  difficulty  would  have  become  greater  by 
your  having  given  way  so  far.  What  do  you  require 
to  enable  you  to  overcome  a  difficulty  1' 

'  Power,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  And  because  you  had  fallen,  you  would 
require  more  power  to  overcome  the  difficulty — what 
alone  w^ould  enable  you  to  overcome  it? 

Charley.  The  grace  of  God. 

Miss  W.  But  would  you  deserve  the  help  of  God 
when  you  had  thus  fallen  % 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  If  He  helped  you  it  would  be  an  act  of — 
w^hat  ? 

Charley.  Mercy. 

Miss  IV.  Yes  ;  and  by  mercifully  helping  you  He 
w^ould  enable  you  to  overcome  that  great  difficulty — 
and  wdiat  would  He  thus  manifest  I 

'  His  power,'  said  one  or  two. 

Miss  W.  And  more  power,  you  say,  than  if  you 
had  not  fallen  so  far? 

'  Yes  ;  because  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  would 
be  greater,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Exactly.  Therefore  we  may  justly  say 
that  it  requires  a  larger  measure  of  grace  to  restore 
the  fallen  than  to  uphold  the  good ;  for  the  more  w^e 
fall,  the  more  difficult  is  our  return  :  the  more  power 
or  grace  is  required,  the  more  mercy  is  shown.  Again, 
supposing  God  gives  you  grace  to  confess  all  your 
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fault,  both  the  original  one,  and  the  deceit  which  fol- 
lowed— what  would  you  still  need  ? 

Andrew.  Grace  not  to  fall  again. 

3Iiss  W.  Yes  ;  and  you  would  require  more  grace 
than  if  you  had  never  fallen,  because  you  are  weak- 
ened by  your  sin ;  and  temptation  gets  power  over 
you.  I  think,  boys,  Mr  Warble's  story  to  you  last 
Sunday  may  help  you  to  understand  this,  and  also 
show  you  tlie  power  of  mercy.  Which  boy  was  it 
that  sinned  ? 

James.  Edmund,  by  not  doing  as  his  mother  bade 
him. 

Miss  W.  Very  well.  Now,  after  one  sin,  was  he 
tempted  farther  ? 

'  Yes,'  cried  several,  '  he  was  tempted  to  tell  a  lie.' 

Miss  W.  And  did  the  old  woman's  angry  manner 
at  all  subdue  him,  or  bring  him  to  sorrow  ? 

'  No,'  said  one  or  two,  '  it  made  him  more  angry.' 

'  And  he  felt  more  inclined  to  tell  the  lie,  when 
he  got  up  stairs,  after  she  had  been  so  cross,'  said 
Charley. 

^  I  think  Mr  Warble  said  he  nearly  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  so,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  I  think  he  did.  But  now,  what 
was  it  that  subdued  him,  bringing  him  to  a  better 
mind  ? 

'  Oh  !  I  know  what  you  mean/  cried  Alfred  ;  '  Cle- 
ment was  kind  to  him — not  cross,  like  the  old 
woman.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Clement  was  merciful,  and  mercy 
had  the  power  to  subdue  his  pride,  to  shake  his  reso- 
lution of  sinning,  but  the  anger  of  the  old  woman  had 
not.     How  was  power  shown  in  that  instance  ? 

George.  By  mercy. 

Miss  W.  And  do  you  think  Edmund  would  have 
had  so  much  difficulty,  would  he  have  had  so 
much  to  struggle  with,  if  he  had  not  yielded  at 
first  to  the  temptation  to  disobey  ? 
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*  No,  ma'am,  he  would  have  had  no  cause  to  tell  a 
lie  then.' 

Miss  W.  Just  so ;  temptation  would  have  been 
avoided ;  and  to  have  yielded  to  the  right  at  first 
would  have  been  far  less  difficult  than  it  was  after- 
wards.    Do  you  think  you  all  understand  me  ? 

*  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,'  they  replied. 

'  Well !  you  must  take  warning  from  Edmund,  and 
follow  little  Clement's  good  example,'  said  Miss 
Walton,  '  and  remember  how  daily  and  hourly  God 
calls  us  to  reyjentance  by  acts  of  mercy ;  but  if  we  will 
not  listen  to  these  calls.  He  will  at  last  punish  ;  and 
remember  that  each  sin  you  commit  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  you  to  run  the  way  of  God's  command- 
ments— at  our  very  best  is  it  easy  ? 

Charley.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W,  We  require  a  large  measure  of  grace  to 
enable  us  to  run  (or  to  walk  industriously)  in  the 
right  way — but  has  not  God  such  grace  ready  for  us  ? 

Andrew.  Yes,  if  we  pray  for  it. 

Miss  W.  Just  so ;  Christ  came  that  we  might 
have  life,  and  that  we  might  have  it — how  % 

George.  ^  More  abundantly.'   (St.  John,  x.  10.) 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  as  we  need  more  grace  than  the 
holy  angels  who  never  fell.  He  will  give  it  to  us  more 
abundantly.     Such  a  measure  that  we —  ? 

'  Running  the  way  of  God's  commandments  may 
obtain  His  promises,  and  be  made  partakers  of  His 
heavenly  treasure,'  continued  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  We  may  say  with  David,  '  I  will  run  the 
way  of  Thy  commandments,  when  Thou  hast  set  my 
heart  at  liberty.'  (Psalm  cxix.  32.)  Whom  does  the 
Epistle  give  as  an  example  of  one  who  received  this 
abundant  grace,  in  such  fall  measure  ? 

Samuel.  St.  Paul. 

Miss  W.  So  fully,  that — what  was  he  able  to  do  ? 

George.  To  labour  '  more  abundantly  than  they  ail.' 

Miss  W.  But  how  does  he  go  on  ? 
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Matthew,  ^  Yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which 
was  with  me.' 

Miss  W.  Whom  does  St.  Paul  mean  by  ^  all'  ? 

David,  The  Apostles. 

Miss  W,  And  had  not  all  the  other  Apostles  grace 
too? 

Francis.  Yes,  but  not  so  much  as  St.  Paul. 

Miss  W.  They  had  each  such  a  measure  as  they 
needed  to  preach  the  word,  and  their  hearers  had  each 
their  measure  too,  so  as  to  believe  the  word  preached ; 
but  St.  Paul,  as  he  was  to  labour  more  abundantly, 
needed — what  ? 

*  More  grace,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  And  does  not  the  Gospel  also  give  us  an 
example  of  God's  mercy  ? 

'  God  was  merciful  to  the  Publican,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  What  sort  of  people  were  the  Publicans 
considered  ? 

James.  Very  wicked. 

Miss  W,  Yet  God  granted  the  grace  of  mercy  and 
pity  to  the  Publican  when  he  cried  for  it ;  and  how 
did  he  go  down  to  his  house  ? 

Francis.  Justified. 

Miss  W,  Yes  ;  God  manifested  His  Almighty  power 
in  showing  mercy  and  pity  to  the  sinner,  so  that  he 
went  down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the  self- 
righteous  Pharisee,who  knewnotthat  he  needed  mercy. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  Mr  Warble  is  waiting  for  you  in 
the  road ;  I  see  him  through  the  window,'  said  Mat- 
thew, as  Miss  Walton  closed  her  book. 

'  Go  and  ask  him  to  come  in  and  sit  down  while  I 
close  the  school,  Matthew,'  returned  Miss  Walton. 
^  It  is  late,  I  find  ;  our  lesson  has  been  long.' 

Matthew  obeyed,  and  while  Miss  Walton  called 
over  the  names,  and  prepared  the  children  for  starting 
to  Church,  some  of  the  boys  round  Mr  Warble  began 
to  petition  for  another  out-door  story. 
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*  Please,  sir,  it  doesn't  rain,'  said  Alfred. 

*  It  was  so  pleasant  last  Sunday,'  said  Charley 

^  And  I'm  sure  it's  as  warm  to-day,'  said  Walter ; 
^  so  may  we  have  it  out  of  doors,  sir  ?' , 

'  Yes,  if  the  sun  continues  to  shine,  and  Miss  Wal- 
ton does  not  object,'  replied  Mr  Warble ;  '  but  see  ! 
you  are  not  in  your  places,  boys,  and  all  are  ready  to 
start.  Run  to  them,  or  I  shall  get  scolded  !'  Then, 
as  the  children  started,  and  Miss  Walton  joined  him, 
he  told  her  what  he  had  been  promising. 

'  I  think  I  shall  give  them  their  lesson  also  out  of 
doors,'  said  Miss  Walton  ;  '  it  is,  I  think,  a  very  inno- 
cent enjoyment  for  them.' 

Accordingly,  they  assembled  in  the  afternoon  under 
the  willow  tree,  and  after  an  attentive  lesson,  ^Ir 
Warble  joined  them  and  continued  his  story. 


WHO  SHALL  WIN? 

(Continued.) 

When  Edmund  had  come  to  the  resolution  not  to 
tell  a  lie  (said  Mr  Warble)  he  felt  easier  than  he  had 
done  since  the  temptation  first  presented  itself;  yet 
still  he  dreaded  seeing  his  mother ;  for  though  he  was 
determined  not  to  tell  a  lie,  he  did  not  at  all  like 
having  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  bear  the  blame. 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  as  he  saw  Clement  run 
cheerfully  down  stairs,  while  he  lingered,  fearing  to 
face  his  mother,  how  very  much  trouble  he  had  brought 
upon  himself  by  not  coming  home  when  Clement 
first  proposed  it. 

'  I  really  cared  nothing  about  staying,'  he  thought, 
^  at  least  I  shouldn't  have  cared  much  if  I  hadn't 
stayed ;  it  would  have  been  much  easier  to  come 
home  than  to  have  to  tell  mother  all  about  it  now. 
How  silly  I  was ;  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  have  stayed,  if 
I  had  known  all  this.' 
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I  am  afraid  (said  Mr  Warble)  that  he  was  not 
conscious,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  of  the  sin  of  his 
disobedience,  and  now  rather  regretted  it,  because  of 
its  consequences,  than  for  its  guilt.  At  last  he 
thought,  *  Well !  the  longer  I  put  it  off,  the  worse  it 
will  be,'  and  he  set  off  down  stairs. 

Before  he  reached  the  bottom,  however,  he  met 
Clement  calling  him  to  breakfast. 

*  Is  mother  in  the  kitchen  V  asked  Edmund,  half 
frightened. 

^  No  ;  why  ?'  returned  Clement. 

'  Do  you  think  she'll  be  very  angry  about  my  stay- 
ing yesterday  V  said  Edmund. 

^  No,  I  don't  think  she  will,'  replied  Clement.  '  Shall 
I  go  and  tell  her  you  don't  want  to  have  to  tell  why 
you  stayed  ?  You  know  you  said  you  couldn't  this 
morning.' 

'  Oh  !  but  I  didn't  mean  that  I  couldi}!t  tell,'  re- 
plied Edmund  ;  '  I  meant  I  didn't  like.' 

'  Oh  I  I  thought  you  meant  you  couldi-Ct^  returned 
Clement.  '  Do  you  mean  that  nothing  really  kept 
you?' 

^  Yes,'  returned  Edmund ;  '  I  only  meant  to  stay 
half  an  hour  when  you  left,  but  when  I  got  working, 
the  time  went  so  fast  that  an  hour  was  gone  directly, 
and  then  I  thought  it  was  no  use  going  home,  and  I 
stayed  till  master  finished.' 

'  What  a  pity  you  didn't  come  with  us !'  Clement 
was  going  to  say,  but  before  he  uttered  it,  he  thought 
it  would  not  look  kind  to  taunt  his  brother,  as  it  were, 
with  his  fault,  and  he  therefore  only  replied,  '  Let  me 
go  and  tell  mother :  she's  in  the  garden,  gathering 
camomile  flowers.  I'm  sure  she  won't  say  much  to 
you ;'  and  without  waiting  for  Edmund  to  get  over  his 
evident  hesitation,  Clement  had  gone,  and  was  at  his 
mother's  side  pleading  for  his  brother. 

'  He  meant  to  come,  mother !  I  know  he.  did  ;  but 
time  went,  so  quick,  the  half-hour  was  gone  before  he 
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knew  anything  about  it.     And  I'm  sure  he's  sorry  he 
did'nt  come.' 

'  He  ought  to  have  come  home  when  you  did, 
Clement/  returned  his  mother;  ^and  if  he's  sorry, 
why  doesn't  he  come  and  say  so  V 

'  Oh !  I'm  sure  he  would  say  so,  but  I  came  for 
him.  Do  say  you'll  forgive  him,  mother.  Please 
say  so,'  urged  Clement. 

Mrs  Linton  could  not  resist  his  entreaties,  and 
replied,  '  Well !  I  think  he's  been  punished  enough. 
I  shan't  scold  him,  but  I  should  have  been  better 
pleased  if  he  had  come  and  told  me  himself.' 

'  Thank  you,  mother,'  replied  Clement,  as  if  she 
had  conferred  a  favour  upon  himself,  and  ran  back 
towards  the  house. 

During  this  time  another  struggle  had  been  going 
on  in  Edmund's  mind.  He  did  not  feel  quite 
satisfied  to  have  allowed  Clement  to  go  instead  of 
himself.  Something  seemed  to  tell  him  that  he 
ought  to  have  gone,  but,  in  his  usual  way,  he  began 
to  argue  that  Clement  had  oifered  to  go,  and  that  he 
couldn't  stop  him,  for  he  really  started  before  he  had 
time  to  give  an  answer. 

While  he  was  thus  trying  to  silence  his  conscience, 
Clement  returned,  and  running  up  to  Edmund,  he 
put  his  arms  round  his  brother's  neck,  saying, 
'  Mother  says  she  won't  scold  you.  I  told  her  all 
about  it ;'  and  here  he  would  have  wished  to  stop, 
but  he  felt  as  if  he  ought  to  say  more,  and  therefore, 
with  a  little  hesitation,  he  continued,  *  But,  Edmund, 
dear,  she  said  she  would  have  been  better  pleased  if 
you  had  gone  yourself.  I  oughtn't  to  have  gone  for 
you ;  I  wish  I'd  known,  but  I  didn't  think  there  was 
any  harm  in  it.     Will  you  go  to  her  now  ?' 

Clement's  kindness  was  again  on  the  very  point 
of  conquering,  but  at  that  moment  Lizzy  called  them, 
saying  if  they  didn't  make  haste  they  would  be  late 
for  school;  they  must  come  to  their  breakfast  di- 
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rectly ;  and  Edmund  satisfied  himself  by  saying,  *  I'll 
tell  her  if  she  says  any  thing  to  me.' 

Of  course  Mrs  Linton  did  speak  to  Edmund  about 
it,  though  she  kept  her  promise,  and  did  not  scold 
him,  and  Edmund  gave  her  exactly  the  same  account 
that  he  had  given  to  Clement.  His  mother,  who  was 
both  judicious  and  kind,  tried  to  lead  him  to  see 
where  his  fault  began,  and  ere  Edmund  left  her, 
won  by  her  kindness,  he  had  expressed,  and,  we 
hope,  felt,  sorrow  for  his  disobedience. 

He  now  joined  liis  brother  and  sisters  on  their 
way  to  school,  and  soon  forgot  the  past  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  walk,  or  rather  run,  for  they  knew  that 
they  were  late,  and  most  of  the  way  they  ran,  until 
poor  little  Harriet's  powers  quite  failed  her,  and  she 
began  to  cry,  a  good  way  behind  the  rest. 

'  There's  poor  Harriet  crying,'  said  Clement ;  '  we 
mustn't  all  leave  her.' 

'  Well,  we  can't  all  be  late  for  her.  We  shall  be 
put  at  the  bottom  of  the  class  if  we  get  in  after 
prayers,'  returned  Edmund;  ^I'm  not  going  to  do 
that  for  any  one.' 

'  Well,  I'll  stay  for  her ;  you  and  Lizzy  go  on,* 
replied  Clement ;  '  I'm  often  at  the  bottom  of  the 
class,  so  it  doesn't  make  so  much  difference  to  me ;' 
and  he  ran  back  as  he  finished  speaking,  taking  his 
little  sister  by  the  hand,  and  kindly  comforting  her, 
while  Edmund  and  Lizzy  ran  on,  reaching  school 
just  in  time  to  be  in  their  places  before  prayers  began. 
^  I'm  sorry  you'U  be  late  too,'  said  little  Harriet, 
now  comforted  by  Clement's  kindness ;  '  I  hope 
master  won't  scold  you.' 

^No,  I  don't  think  he'll  scold  me.  We'll  get 
there  as  soon  as  we  can.  You'll  run  again  presently, 
won't  you?' 

'  Oh !  I'll  run  now,  Clement,  if  you  like,'  returned 
his  Kttle  sister;  ^I'm  better  now  we've  walked 
awhile.' 
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But  though  they  ran  as  much  as  little  Harriet 
could  manage,  it  was  fully  five  minutes  late  when 
they  reached  the  school. 

^  Thank  you,  Clement,  dear,'  said  little  Harriet,  as 
they  parted,  looking  lovingly  into  lais  face.  ^You 
are  always  kind ;  I  hope  you  won't  be  scolded.' 

As  Clement  ran  up  the  garden  path,  he  felt  so 
happy  that  he  didn't  feel  to  care  about  the  bottom  of 
the  class,  and  took  his  place  as  he  entered  the  room 
without  a  cross  look,  thinking,  '  I'll  try  my  best  to 
get  up  before  Mr  Marden  comes,'  for  he  did  not  lilie 
to  be  seen  at  the  bottom  then. 

^  There  we  must  leave  him  for  the  present,'  said 
Mr  Warble,  ^but  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  boys, 
which  you  think  was  the  happier  at  that  moment, 
Clement  at  the  bottom  of  his  class,  or  Edmund  at 
the  top,  conscious  that  he  was  there  because  he  had 
let  his  brother  stay  behind,  when  he  might,  and 
perhaps  ought,  to  have  stayed,  seeing  that  he  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  whole  party  having  to  hurry  ?' 

*  Please,  sir,  Clement,'  said  Charley,  Walter,  and 
several  others,  while  Francis  and  one  or  two  said,  in 
an  under-tone,  '  I  shouldn't  have  liked  to  stay  behind, 
and  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  class.' 

'You  are  surely  right,  Charley,  and  the  rest  of 
you,'  replied  Mr  Warble.  '  Now  tell  me  which  was 
trying  most  heartily  to  run  the  way  of  God's  com- 
mandments 'V 

'  Oh !  Clement,'  said  Alfred. 

'  And  to  which  did  right  actions  seem  to  come  the 
more  easily?' 

'  Clement,'  they  replied  again. 
\    Mr  Warble,  How  was  that  ? 

'  Please,  sir,  was  it  because  he  always  tried  to  do 
right?'  asked  Andrew. 

'Yes,'  returned  Mr  Warble,  'he  always  wished 
and   tried  to  do  right;    so  God  gave  him   such  a 
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measure  of  grace  as  enabled  him  to  run  the  way  of 
His  commandments,  and  he  received  the  reward 
of  a  happy  spirit,  even  in  this  present  world.  So, 
boys,  God  will  give  each  one  of  you  the  same  grace 
as  you  need  it,  if  you  too  endeavour  to  do  your  best, 
and  pray  for  it,  as  you  are  taught  in  the  Collect  to- 
day. Now  you  must  all  go  home,'  he  continued, 
'  and  wait  for  more  of  my  story  another  day.' 
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^/ilmighty  and  everlasting  God,  tuJio  art  always  more 
ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray,  and  art  wont  to  give 
more  than  either  we  desire,  or  deserve ,  Pour  down 
upon  us  the  abundance  of  Thy  mercy  ;  forgiving  us 
those  things  whereof  our  conscience  is  afraid,  and 
giving  us  those  good  things  which  we  are  not  worthy 
to  ask,  hut  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

^  Where  are  Edgar,  Matthew,  Alfred,  and  David, 
this  morning  ?'  said  ]^iiss  Walton,  on  looking  round 
and  seeing  their  places  vacant  just  before  school  be- 
gan. 

None  of  the  boys  answered  her,  but  some  whis- 
pered words  passed  between  Francis  and  Samuel. 

^  If  either  of  you  know,  tell  me,'  said  Miss  Walton. 

^  Please,  ma'am,  I  think  they've  gone  to  bathe,'  re- 
turned Samuel.  '  I  know  Ned  Mason  asked  them 
and  several  other  boys  to  go  last  evening.  He  and 
his  brother  Joe,  and  Jim  Elford,  were  going  to  Fleet 
pond,  a  mile  or  two  off  from  here.' 

'  Surely,'  returned  Miss  Walton,  looking  distressed, 
'  this  cannot  be ;  they  know  how  much  both  Mr 
Walton  and  I  object  to  it.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  we  don't  hnow  that  they've  gone,' 
returned  Francis.  ^  We  only  heard  Ned  ask  a  num- 
ber of  us  to  go,  and  Alfred  said  he  should  like  it.' 

'  I  shall  be  greatly  grieved  if  they  have,'  returned 
No.  54.  H  h 
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Miss  Walton  ;  ^  but  I  will  not  condemn  them  until  I 
know  the  truth ;'  and  so  saying,  she  walked  away  to 
some  of  the  lower  classes,  to  see  if  others  were  ab- 
sent. 

Two  or  three  second-class  boys  were  missing. 
Daniel  Cowherd  was  not  there,  nor  Mark  Elford,  nor 
John  Highman.  Turning  to  the  others,  she  asked 
if  they  knew  where  their  companions  were.  One  of 
them  immediately  replied,  *  They've  gone  to  bathe, 
ma'am  ;  I  saw  them  starting  early  this  morning.' 

*  Can  it  be  that  Alfred  is  among  them  V  thought 
Miss  Walton.  '  Can  he  have  been  so  far  led  astray  ? 
and  little  David  too,  such  a  little  boy !  I'm  sure  his 
mother  cannot  know  if  he  has  gone  ;'  and  feeling  far 
from  comfortable,  she  returned  to  her  place,  and 
opened  school. 

Just  as  the  boys  began  to  say  the  Collects,  in 
came  David,  looking  hot. 

'  Where  have  you  come  from,  David  V  asked  Miss 
Walton. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  had  to  go  up  to  town  for  mother, 
and  I  couldn't  get  back  before,'  he  answered. 

'  Very  well,  David.  Do  you  know  where  Alfred, 
Matthew,  and  Edgar  are  ?'  said  Miss  Walton. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  think  they've  all  gone  to  bathe,' 
was  the  reply. 

Feeling  still  more  unhappy,  Miss  Walton  again 
went  on  hearing  the  Collects.  But  before  all  had 
finished,  and  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  been  read, 
Alfred  was  seen  looking  in  at  the  window,  yet  he 
did  not  enter  until  Miss  Walton  sent  Edward  out  to 
bring  him  in.  He  came  the  moment  Edward  called 
him,  and  took  his  place  almost  without  looking  at 
Miss  Walton. 

*  Why  are  you  late  in  school  this  morning,  Alfred  V 
asked  Miss  Walton,  as  he  stood  up  to  say  the  Collect. 

Blushing  almost  crimson,  he  replied,  '  I've  only 
just  got  back.' 
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Miss  Walton  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke,  and  saw- 
that  his  hair  did  not  look  as  if  it  had  been  wet,  so 
that  she  felt  nearly  sure  he  could  not  have  been 
bathing ;  and  yet  she  saw  from  his  manner  that  he 
had  done  something  which  made  him  uneasy ;  know- 
ing, however,  that  the  rest  of  the  class  supposed 
that  he  had  gone  with  the  bathing  party,  she  thought 
it  only  right  that  he  should  exculpate  himself  before 
them,  if  he  could,  or  be  publicly  punished  if  he  could 
not. 

'  I  hear,  Alfred,  that  you  have  been  bathing  this 
morning  ;  is  it  true  ?'  asked  Miss  Walton.  ^  I  know 
I  can  trust  your  word.' 

*  No,  ma'am,  I've  not  been  bathing,'  he  replied, 
unhesitatingly ;  but  still  he  did  not  look  at  Miss 
Walton. 

^  Very  well,  I  believe  you,'  said  Miss  Walton.  '  I 
will  ask  you  no  more  now ;  if  you  like  to  tell  me 
why  you  are  late  another  time,  you  can.' 

He  did  not  reply,  but,  repeating  the  Collect,  sat 
down,  and  Miss  Walton  asked,  '  What  do  we  ac- 
knowledge God's  willingness  to  do,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Collect  to-day  ?' 

Several.  To  hear  our  prayers. 

Miss  W.  When  we  are  ready  to  pray,  is  He  ever 
unwilling  to  hear  ? 

Charley.  No,  He  is  always  more  ready  to  hear 
than  we  to  pray. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  His  promise  in  Isaiah,  Ixv.  24. 

Samuel.  'And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  before 
they  call,  I  will  answer;  and  while  they  are  yet 
speaking,  I  will  hear.' 

3Iiss  W,  Are  ice  always  ready  to  pray  ? 

Edward.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  If  God,  then,  only  heard  us  according  to 
our  readiness  to  pray,  we  should  often  lose  a  blessing ; 
therefore  He  promises,  '  before  they  call — ' 

'  I  ^vill  answer,'  continued  Francis. 
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Miss  W.  What  do  we  say  God  is  wont  to  do  ? 

All.  '  Give  more  than  either  we  desire  or  deserve.' 

Miss  W,  What  do  you  mean  by  '  wont  to  ?' 

^  It  means  "  will  not," '  said  Walter,  while  the 
other  boys  looked  as  if  they  did  not  think  he  was 
right,  yet  they  were  not  able  to  explain  it  any  better. 

^That  is  not  right,  Walter,'  said  Miss  Walton. 
'  Supposing,  now,  you  were  all  set  to  basket-making, 
could  you  all  do  it  equally  well  f 

'  No,  ma'am,  /  couldn't  do  it,'  cried  Charley. 

Miss  W,  Why  not? 

*  Because  he's  not  accustomed  to  it,'  said  Walter. 
'  I  am  sure  I  couldn't  do  it  untU  I  got  used  to  it.' 

'  You  mean  he  is  not  wont  to  do  it,  Walter.  Now, 
boys,  what  does  "  wont  to"  mean  ?'  said  Miss  Walton, 

'  Accustomed  to,'  they  now  all  cried  out. 

Miss  W.  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  this  again. 
Then  when  we  say  that  God  is  '  wont  to  give  us,'  we 
mean  that  He  is —  ? 

'  Accustomed  to  give,'  said  Francis. 

Bliss  W.   How  much  is  He  wont  to  give  ? 

Walter.  '  More  than  either  we  desire  or  deserve.' 

3Iiss  W.  Yes,  we  often  do  not  know  what  to  de- 
sire, or  what  is  best  for  us.  Does  not  the  Epistle 
say  this  ? 

George.  '  Such  trust  have  we  through  Christ  to 
God-ward;  not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to 
think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is 
of  God: 

Miss  W.  Can  you  remember  any  example  of  God's 
hearing  prayer  beyond  the  desire  of  the  suppHcant  ? 

'  Yes,'  said  Francis,  '  Solomon.  We  read  about  it 
a  Sunday  or  two  ago.' 

Miss  W.  You  are  right,  Francis.  We  will  not, 
however,  refer  again  to  his  example.  But  about 
whom  shall  we  read  in  the  first  lesson  this  afternoon  ? 
(See  2  Kings,  xviii.  and  xix.) 

Edward.  Hezekiah. 
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Ifiss  W.  Yes.     Who  sent  an  army  against  liim  ? 

George.  Sennacherib. 

Miss  W,  And  what  did  Hezekiah  do  ? 

Alfred.  He  went  into  the  temple  and  prayed  to 
God  to  deliver  him. 

Miss  W.  Did  God  hear  his  prayer  ? 

Several.  Yes,  ma'am,  and  saved  him. 

Miss  W.  But  look  at  the  19th  chapter,  and  see 
how  He  delivered  him,  boys ;  how  much  more  He 
did  than  Hezekiah  prayed  for.     Read  verse  19  first. 

Samuel.  '  Now,  therefore,  O  Lord  our  God,  I  be- 
seech Thee,  save  Thou  us  out  of  his  hand,  that  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  know  that  Thou  art 
the  Lord  God,  even  Thou  only.' 

Miss  W.  And  what  did  God  do  immediately  ? 

David.  Sent  a  message  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  so  setting  Hezekiah's  fears  at  rest 
before  the  deliverance  came.    Had  he  asked  for  this  ? 

Charley.  No,  it  was  more  than  he  asked  for. 

Miss  W.  Again,  we  find  that  Isaiah's  message 
contained  a  full  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Sen- 
nacherib, King  of  Assyria,  and  of  blessings  to  Zion. 
Had  Hezekiah  desired  so  much  as  all  this  ? 

'  No,  he  had  only  desired  to  be  saved  out  of  the 
hand  of  Sennacherib,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  and  finally  what  did  God  do  % 

George.  He  sent  an  angel,  and  smote  in  the  camp 
of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five 
thousand,  and  Sennacherib  returned,  and  was  killed 
by  his  sons. 

Miss  W.  God  thus  granted  in  return  to  Heze- 
kiah's prayer — ? 

'  More  than  he  desired,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  we  also  say  God  is  wont  to 
give  us  more  than  we  deserve.  Do  we  deserve  any 
thing  from  God  % 

'  No,  because  we  are  sinful,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Then  every  good  thing  God  gives  us  is' — ? 
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James.  More  than  we  deserve. 

Miss  W,  Thus  far  is  the  introduction.  Believing, 
then,  that  God  is  thus  willing  to  hear,  and  wont  to 
give,  what  do  we  pray  ? 

AIL  *  Pour  down  upon  us  the  abundance  of  Thy 
mercy.' 

Miss  W,  Supposing,  boys,  a  spring  of  water  were 
only  allowed  to  escape  drop  by  drop,  would  it  not  be 
long  before  a  vessel  was  full  ? 

'  Yes,'  said  Walter,  '  unless  it  was  very  small.' 

Miss  W»  Is  this  the  way  we  ask  for  God's 
mercy  ? 

AIL  No,  we  ask  for  it  to  be  jjoured  down. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  as  we  would  wish  a  spring  to  pour 
down  its  supply,  instead  of  falling  drop  by  drop. 
And  when  a  spring  gives  us  a  plentifld  supply,  do 
we  fear  its  failing  ? 

'  No,'  cried  Charley.  '  I  do  often  wonder  why 
Crystal  well  never  seems  to  empty ;  it  goes  on  and 
on,  running  always.' 

Miss  W,  Thus  it  is  with  the  mercy  of  God,  boys ; 
it  is  never-failing,  ever- enduring.  Therefore  we 
venture  to  pray.  Pout  it  down — how  % 

'  Abundantly,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  As  David  prays,  ^  Comfort  the  soul  of 
Thy  servant.'— Why? 

George,  '  For  Thou,  Lord,  art  good  and  gracious : 
and  of  gi^eat  mercy  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  Thee.' 
(Psalm  Ixxxvi.  5.) 

Miss  W.  Look  also  at  the  15th  verse  of  the  same 
Psalm. 

David.  '  But  Thou,  O  Lord  God,  art  full  of  com- 
passion and  mercy  J 

Miss  W.  The  very  same  expression  is  used  in  the 
103rd  Psalm.  St.  Peter  also  speaks  of  ^abundant 
mercy.'     (1  St.  Peter,  i.  3.) 

Samuel.  '  Blessed  be  God, . . .  which,  according  to 
His  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a 
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lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead.' 

Miss  W.  Look  once  more  at  Lam.  iii.  22,  23. 

James.  '\i  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are 
not  consumed,  because  His  compassions  fail  not. 
They  are  new  every  morning.' 

Miss  W.  I  should  like  you  to  give  me  one  instance 
of  God's  showing  an  abundance  of  mercy.  Whom  did 
He  save  from  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  ? 

Several.  Lot. 

Miss  W.  That  was  a  great  mercy ;  but  look  what 
He  did  further,  Gen.  xix.  18-21.  The  Angel  had  bid- 
den Lot  to  escape  to  the  mountain :  what  did  he 
answer? 

Alfred.  '  Oh!  not  so,  my  Lord :  Behold  now,  Thy 
servant  hath  found  grace  in  Thy  sight,  and  Thou 
hast  magnified  Thy  mercy ;  .  .  .  and  I  cannot  escape 
to  the  mountain,  lest  some  evil  take  me,  and  I  die : 
Behold  now,  this  city  is  near  to  flee  unto,  and  it  is  a 
little  one :  Oh !  let  me  escape  thither  (is  it  not  a  little 
one  ?),  and  my  soul  shall  live.  And  He  said  unto  him. 
See,  I  have  accepted  thee  concerning  this  thing  also, 
that  I  will  not  overthrow  this  city,  for  the  which  thou 
hast  spoken.' 

'  Thus  God  poured  down  the  abundance  of  His 
mercy,'  said  Miss  Walton.  *How  do  we  first  ask 
Him  to  show  His  abundant  mercy  to  us  ?' 

Edivard.  '  In  forgiving  us  those  things  whereof  our 
conscience  is  afraid.' 

Miss  W.  Give  me  a  text  where  He  promises  to  do 
this? 

George.  '  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  ;  and  let  him  retu7'n 
unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  have  mercy  upon  him; 
and  to  our  God,  for  He  will  abundantly  pardon,^ 
(Isaiah,  Iv.  7.) 

Miss  W.  What  is  it  that  makes  our  consciences 
afraid  ? 
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'  Sin/  returned  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  What  did  Ezra  say,  when  the  people  had 
sinned,  and  he  fell  down  to  confess  their  guilt  ? 

Edward,  *  O  my  God,  I  am  ashamed^  and  blush  to 
lift  up  my  face  to  TJiee,  my  God.'  (Ezra,  ix.  6.) 

Miss  W.  The  same  thing  David  expresses  in 
Psalm  xl.  15. 

Andrew.  '  My  sins  have  taken  such  hold  upon  me 
that  /  a7n  not  able  to  look  up,  .  .  .  and  my  heart  hath 
failed  me.' 

Miss  W.  It  is  sin,  then,  that  makes  our  consciences 
afraid.  Look  home  to  yourselves,  boys,  and  you 
will  see  the  truth  of  this.  Do  you  remember  about 
the  bathing  last  year,  when  some  of  you  stayed  away 
from  both  Church  and  school  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  we  remember,'  replied  several. 

Miss  W.  And  how  did  you  feel  about  meeting 
either  Mr  Walton  or  me  afterwards  ? 

^  Oh  !  we  did  dread  it,'  returned  Francis,  '  I  do 
remember  very  well ;  we  did  not  dare  to  come  to 
evening  school  all  the  week  afterwards.' 

Miss  W.  Why? 

*  Because  our  consciences  were  afraid,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  all  of  you  felt  this  with  regard  to 
Mr  Walton  and  me,  but  did  none  of  you  feel  the  same 
towards  God?  or,  after  other  sins,  have  you  not  felt 
a  weight  on  your  minds  which  has  made  you  afraid 
of  saying  your  prayers,  or  of  being  in  the  dark  alone  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  answered  Alfred,  Charley,  and  An- 
drew, in  a  low  voice. 

'  I  used  always  to  be  afraid  of  the  dark,'  continued 
Charley. 

Miss  W.  It  is  a  guilty  conscience  that  makes  us 
fear.  If  we  had  no  sin  we  should  have  no  fear ;  there- 
fore we  first  of  all  ask  God  to  show  His  abundant 
mercy  by — ? 

'  Forgiving  us  those  things  whereof  our  conscience 
is  afraid,'  returned  the  boys. 
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'Please,  ma'am,  Joseph's  brethren  were  afraid, 
when  they  stood  before  him,'  said  George. 

Miss  IV.  Yes,  truly ;  their  sin  so  long  ago  com- 
mitted came  fresh  to  their  minds,  and  made  their  con- 
sciences afraid,  so  that  they  said  one  to  another —  ? 

'  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in 
that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought 
us,  and  we  would  not  hear ;  therefore  is  this  distress 
come  upon  us,'  repeated  George.     (Gen,  xlii.  21.) 

Miss  W.  It  is  well,  boys,  when  our  consciences 
are  aroused  to  fear,  that  so  we  may  repent,  and  find 
mercy.  To  have  a  hardened  conscience  is  a  very 
dreadful  thing.  How  are  we  to  find  out  our  sins  so 
as  to  lead  us  to  fear  ? 

Edward.  By  self-examination. 

Miss  W.  Just  so ;  by  trying  to  think  over  what 
you  have  done  wrong,  by  trying  to  call  to  mind  your 
actions,  and  see  where  you  have  done  wrong.  If  you 
never  do  this,  what  are  you  in  danger  of  ? 

'  Of  never  being  sorry  at  all  for  a  great  many 
wrono;  thino-s,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  And  if  we  are  not  sorry,  will  God  forgive 
us? 

'  No,  ma'am,'  returned  several. 

Miss  W.  We  must,  then,  take  pains  to  find  out 
those  thing's  whereof  our  consciences  ouo;ht  to  be 
afraid,  and  we  can  only  do  that  by — what  did  Ed- 
ward say  just  now,  Walter  ? 

'  Self-examination,'  he  replied. 

Miss  W.  I  have  spoken  to  many  of  you  singly 
about  this  duty ;  but  now  I  would  say  to  you  ally 
that  night  by  night  it  is  your  duty  to  try  and  remem- 
ber the  wrong  things  you  have  done,  or  said,  or 
thought,  in  the  day,  that  so  you  may  confess  them, 
and  find  mercy.  It  is  a  duty  most  especially  need- 
ful for  boys,  because  you  are  naturally  high-spirited 
and  thoughtless,  and  unless  you  take  pains  to  find 
out  your  faults,  many  sins  will  go  by  unnoticed,  un- 

Hh5 
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confessed^  and  xinpardoned.  After  we  have  done  our 
best,  is  it  not  most  likely  that  we  shall  forget  some 
sins  ? 

-  Yes,  ma'am,  I  suppose  it  Is,'  returned  one  or  two. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  indeed,  but  if  we  really  do  our  best, 
God  will  not  condemn  us  for  these.  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  David  prays  about  secret  sins  ? 

George.  '  Who  can  tell  how  oft  he  ofFendeth :  0 
cleanse  Thou  me  from  my  secret  faults,^  (Ps.  xix.  12.) 

Miss  W.  What  does  he  mean  by  secret  faults? 

Edward.  Faults  forgotten,  or  never  known. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  when  we  have  done  our  utmost 
to  find  out  our  sins,  we  must  still  pray,  '  Cleanse  Tliou 
me  from  my  secret  faults,'  lest  they  should  rise  up  in 
the  judgment  and  condemn  us.  Think,  boys,  how 
often  in  your  many  games  of  play  one  with  another 
you  may  have  said  what  was  not  quite  true,  or  done 
something  not  quite  fair,  or  said  some  unholy  word, 
or  indulged  in  sinful  tempers,  which  now  you  have 
quite  forgotten.  What  do  such  forgotten  sins  become  i 

'  Secret  sins,'  said  one  or  two. 

Miss  W.  And  do  you  not  need  pardon  for  them  ? 

Alfred.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  they  are  the  more  sinful,  be- 
cause you  mighty  by  self-examination  at  the  time, 
have  found  them  out,  and  repented  of  them.  When, 
however,  you  really  do  your  best,  God  will  gra- 
ciously pardon  your  secret  faults  if  you  ask  Him, 
and  if  you  are  truly  penitent  for  all  you  do  know. 
How  do  we  next  ask  of  God  to  show  His  mercy  ? 

Francis.  By  giving. 

Miss  W.  What  do  we  ask  Him  to  give  ? 

Several.  Those  good  things  which  we  are  not  wor- 
thy to  ask. 

Miss  W.   What  do  you  mean  by  '  not  w^orthy  V 

'  Do  not  deserve  to  ask,'  said  George. 

Miss  W,  Why  did  you  say  just  now  we  did  not 
deserve  to  receive  any  good  thing  ? 
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Several.  Because  of  our  sins. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  for  the  same  reason  we  are  not 
M'orthy  to —  ? 

^  Ask  any  good  thing,'  said  Edward. 

3£iss  tV.  Every  good  thing  wiiich  we  receive  is  a 
mercy  from  God,  because  we  forfeited  all  by  our 
sins.  Is  it  so  with  the  good  things  the  holy  angels 
receive  % 

'  The  angels  have  never  sinned,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  No  ;  and  therefore  what  God  gives  them 
IS  a  matter  of  bounty,  but  to  us  it  is  mercy.  We 
therefore  pray  Him  to  pour  down  His  abundant 
mercy  by —  'I 

'  Giving  us  those  good  things  which  we  are  not 
worthy  to  ask,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  and  this  our  unworthiness  would 
make  us  afraid  to  ask,  except —  ? 

All.  '  Through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ.' 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  how  Abraham  felt 
and  expressed  his  unworthiness  and  fear,  when  pray- 
ing for  Lot  ? 

George.  ^Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
speak  unto  the  Lord,  ivhich  am  but  dust  and  ashes.'' 
(Gen.  xviii.  27.) 

3Iiss  W.  The  prophet  Isaiah  also  expresses  the 
deepest  sense  of  unworthiness  in  Isaiah,  Ixiv.  6. 

Samuel.  '  But  we  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and 
all  om*  righteousnesses  are  n^  filthy  rags ;  and  we  all  do 
fade  as  a  leaf ;  and  our  iniquitiesy  like  the  wind,  have 
taken  us  aivay.^ 

Miss  W.  But  though  we  are  thus  unworthy,  we 
dare  ask  for  good  things  through  Jesus  Christ,  as 
He  has  bidden  us  in  St.  John,  xvi.  23,  24. 

James.  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  3Iy 
Name,  He  will  give  it  you.  Hitherto  have  ye  asked 
nothing  in  My  Name  ;  ask^  and  ye  shall  receive,  that 
your  joy  may  be  fulU 
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Miss  W.  How  do  we  make  our  petitions,  since  we 
are  in  ourselves  unworthy  ? 

AIL  '  Through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  His  merits  are  infinite.  Does  He 
say  anything  about  our  asking  through  Him  ? 

George.  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
My  Name,  He  will  give  it  you.'    (St.  John,  xvi.  23.) 

Miss  PV.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  His  '  media- 
tion?' 

Edward.  His  going  between  us  and  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  He  goes  between,  and  presents 
His  merits  in  the  place  of  our  un worthiness.  Could 
we  draw  near  to  God  without  the  merits  and  media- 
tion of  God  ?  What  does  Christ  Himself  say  about 
it? 

George.  '  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by 
Me.'     (St.  John,  xiv.  6.) 

'  That,  notwithstanding  our  unworthiness,  we  are 
permitted  to  ask  through  Christ,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  God's  being  more  ready  to  hear 
than  we  to  pray,  and  being  wont  to  give  more  than 
either  we  desire  or  deserve,'  said  Miss  Walton.  '  We 
never  could  have  dared  to  think  of  such  a  way  of 
access  being  opened,  and  though  God  has  graciously 
given  it  to  us,  we  never  can  deserve  it.  It  is  of  God's 
abundant  mercy,  not  for  our  merits.' 


In  the  afternoon,  Alfred  took  advantage  of  Miss 
Walton's  permission  to  tell  her  another  time  what 
made  him  late.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  rest  of  the  boys  arrived,  he  was  asking  for  Miss 
W^alton,  and  she,  guessing  what  he  wanted,  sent 
word  she  would  come  to  him  in  the  garden.  On 
going  out,  she  found  him  sitting  down  on  a  garden 
seat,  waiting  for  her. 

'  You  want  me,  Alfred,  don't  you  ?'  she  said,  as  he 
stood  up  on  her  approach. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied.     '  Please  may  I  tell  you 
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why  I  was  late  this  morning  ?     It  was  all  my  own 
fault,'  he  continued,  almost  beginning  to  cry. 

'  You  may  sit  down,  Alfred,  and  tell  me  how  it 
was,  if  you  wish,'  she  replied,  kindly. 

He  obeyed  her,  and  in  broken  words  continued, 
'  *  Last  night  Ned  asked  me  and  several  boys  to  go 
with  him  to  Fleet  pond  to  bathe  this  morning,  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  just  about  pleasant,  and  then  I 
forgot  all  about  it  till  this  morning,  when  I  was  feed- 
ing my  rabbits,  and  saw  him  and  Joe  ready  to  start. 
They  called  me,  and  said  I  had  promised  to  go  with 
them.  I  knew  I  hadn't,  but  they  pretended  I  had, 
and  aro'ued  me  into  startino;  with  them.  I  thouo:ht 
it  would  be  pleasant  this  hot  day,  I  suppose  that  was 
the  real  reason  that  made  me  go ;  but  when  I  had 
started  I  didn't  feel  comfortable,  something  seemed 
to  tell  me  all  the  time  it  was  wrong,  and  I  couldn't 
feel  easy.  They  laughed  at  me,  and  I  went  on  ever 
so  much  further,  but  I  felt  worse  and  worse,  and  at 
last  I  remembered  about  Mr  Warble's  story,  and  I 
thought  I  was  like  Edmund,  so  I  turned  quickly 
roand,  and  said  I  would  go  back,  and  ran  oif ;  but  I 
didn't  get  to  school  in  time.  I  had  only  just  come, 
ma'am,  when  Edward  called  me  in.' 

'  Why  did  you  not  come  in  without  being  called, 
Alfred  V  said  Miss  Walton. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I  don't  know  quite  :  I  didn't  like 
to  face  you  ;  I  thought  you'd  ask  me  why  I  was  late, 
and  I  didn't  like  to  tell  what  I'd  done  before  all  the 
boys.  But  I  didn't  feel  right  till  I  had  told  you,'  he 
replied. 

^  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me,  Alfred — and  glad 
that  you  listened  to  your  conscience  at  last.  It  was 
better  to  do  it  late  than  not  at  all.  Your  conscience 
made  you  afraid,  did  it  not  V  said  Miss  Walton. 

^  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  answered,  looking  up  to  her  with 
his  own  bright  smile  again ;  '  and  I've  been  afraid 
ever  since,  till  now  that  I've  told  you ;  at  least  I 
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hav'n't  been  happy  ;    I  thought  perhaps  you'd  think 
I  had  been  bathing.' 

*  No,  my  little  boy,'  she  said,  '  I  will  never  suspect 
you  of  an  untruth  when  you  have  never  told  me  one. 
But  remember,  Alfred,  that  you  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  only  confessing  to  me  the  faults  which  make 
your  conscience  afraid.  You  must  confess  them  to 
God  also,  and  acknowledge  that  you  did  sin  in 
thought,  and  ask  Him  of  His  abundant  mercy  to 
pardon  you.  Now,  I  dare  say,  the  rest  of  the  boys 
are  waiting,  so  we  must  go  into  the  house.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  must  I  not  stay  to  hear  the 
story  V  he  asked  ;  '  you  said  Mr  Warble  would  only 
tell  it,  if  we  were  good.' 

'  He  did  not  say  he  would  not  teU  it  to  those  who 
repented  before  they  had  done  the  wrong  thing,' 
said  Miss  Walton.  ^You  may  come,  Alfred,  but 
you  will,  you  know,  lose  your  attendance  ticket 
to-day.' 

'  Thank  you,  ma'am ;  I  was  so  afraid  you'd  say 
I  mustn't  stay,'  he  replied,  following  her  into  the 
house. 

The  two  truant  boys  were  both  absent  again  in 
the  afternoon ;  like  others,  the  year  before,  they 
were  afraid  to  come,  so  that  they  punished  themselves 
by  missing  the  continuation  of  Mr  Warble's  story. 

WHO  SHALL  WIN  ? 

(Continued.) 

Hardly  had  little  Clement  taken  his  place  (said 
Mr  Warble)  when  Mr  Marden  entered  the  school. 
Clement  felt  sorry  that  Mr  Marden  had  come  so 
early ;  but  he  thought  to  himself,  '  Well,  I  can't 
help  it,  I  am  not  here  for  doing  wrong,  so  I  don't 
care ;'  while  Edmund  thought,  *  I  shouldn't  like  to 
be  Clement.  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  class.' 

However,  Mr  Marden  noticed  neither  of  them  at 
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first,  beginning  at  once  to  give  a  Bible  lesson  to  the 
first-class,  while  the  schoolmaster  did  the  same  to 
the  second  ;  but  in  this  lesson  there  was  no  changing 
of  places,  so  that  Clement  had  no  chance  of  rising  in 
the  class  before  Mr  Marden  observed  him.  Having 
finished  this  lesson,  he  said  to  the  master,  '  If  you 
will  send  for  the  first  and  second-class  girls,  I  will 
give  them  all  a  Geography  lesson  together ;'  and 
while  the  master  was  obeying  this  order,  Mr  Marden 
began  to  look  round  the  school. 

'  Why,  how  is  this,  Clement  V  he  asked.  '  You  at 
the  bottom  of  the  second-class,  and  your  brother  at 
the  top  of  the  first !  how  comes  there  to  be  so  much 
difference  between  you  ?     I  hope  you  are  not  idle.' 

Clement  looked  up  at  him,  not  at  all  as  an  idle 
boy  would  have  ventured  to  do,  and  replied,  '  Please, 
sir,  I  was  late  in  school.' 

It  was  now  Edmund's  turn  to  feel  uneasy,  for 
he  knew  what  ^Ir  Marden' s  next  question  would  be ; 
and  he  feared  Clement  might  say  something  which 
would  bring  blame  on  him. 

'  How  came  you  to  be  late,  and  not  your  brother  ?' 
said  Mr  Marden,  but  not  in  an  angry  tone,  for  there 
was  something  so  innocent  about  Clement's  face,  that 
he  couldn't  think  he  had  been  in  fault. 

Clement  did  not  immediately  answer,  and  at  that 
moment  the  girls  entered,  and  on  Mr  Marden's  re- 
peating the  question,  little  Harriet  heard  it,  and 
running  up,  said  eagerly,  ^Please,  sir,  don't  scold 
him,  it  wasn't  his  fault ;  he  stayed  with  me  because  I 
couldn't  go  so  fast  as  Edmund  and  Lizzy ;  but  it 
was  all  Edmund's  fault  that  we  were  late  at  all.' 

Oh,  how  Edmund  blushed  when  he  heard  this, 
while  Clement  cried  out,  '  Oh  !  don't  say  so,  Harriet ; 
you  know  mother  kept  Edmund.' 

Harriet  was  going  to  speak  again,  when  Mr  Mar- 
den stopped  her,  saying,  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  stand 
up  for  the  innocent,  my  little  girl,  but  I  do  not  like 
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to  see  you  so  anxious  to  blame  another.  You  needn't 
have  said  anything  about  Edmund's  fault ;  tell  me 
about  Clement  without  mentioning  Edmund.' 

'  Please,  sir,  we  were  late,  and  I  could'nt  run  as 
fast  as  they  could,'  she  said,  ^  and  I  got  far  behind, 
and  began  to  cry,  and  then  Clement  stopped  for  me, 
and  walked  with  me  all  the  way,  and  that's  what 
made  him  late  ;  it  wasn't  his  fault  at  all.' 

'  Indeed  it  wasn't ;  and  I'm  glad  I  know  the 
truth,'  returned  Mr  Marden.  ^  No  little  boy  shall 
be  disgraced  for  doing  a  kindness,'  he  continued, 
addressing  Clement.  ^  Where  would  your  place 
have  been  in  the  class  if  you  had  come  into  school 
in  time  V 

'  I  left  off  at  the  top,  sir,  yesterday,'  he  replied. 

'  Take  your  place,  then,'  said  Mr  Marden.  '  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  there,  and  glad  to  know  that 
you  so  well  deserve  it.' 

Little  Clement  obeyed,  feeling  happier  than  he 
could  express,  and  thinking  how  very  kind  Mr  Mar- 
den was,  and  how  little  he  could  have  expected  such 
a  turn  of  things.  Edmund,  however,  felt  anything  but 
comfortable,  especially  when  Mr  Marden  addressed 
him,  saying,  '  How  was  it  your  fault,  Edmund,  that 
they  had  to  hurry  ?' 

He  blushed  and  stammered,  and  at  last  replied, 
'  Mother  wanted  me,'  forgetting  that  he  might  have 
spoken  to  his  mother  long  before,  if  he  had  not  been 
such  a  coward,  and  that  when  his  mother  called  him, 
he  had  said  to  his  brother  and  sisters,  '  Wait  for  me, 
I  won't  be  long.' 

Mr  Marden  heard  his  answer,  and  said  no 
more  then,  but  began  the  lesson  ;  Edmund,  how- 
ever, felt  so  disconcerted,  that  he  made  several 
wrong  answers,  which  soon  brought  him  down  in 
his  class ;  this  vexed  him,  and  putting  away  the 
thoughts  of  the  past,  he  turned  his  whole  attention 
to  the  lesson,  and  in  a  little  time  began  to  get  up 
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again  in  his  class ;  the  top,  however,  he  could  not 
regain,  and  the  lesson  finished  with  Maurice  first, 
and  himself  second.  He  was  not  angry  with 
Maurice,  but  vexed  with  himself,  nor  did  he  feel 
right  again  the  whole  morning. 

At  length  twelve  o'clock  came,  and  school  broke 
up.  The  play-ground  was  soon  as  busy  and  as 
joyous  as  it  had  been  the  day  before,  every  boy 
following  his  own  devices  with  unabated  energy. 
Clement  was  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  leap-frog, 
Maurice  soon  found  a  seat  in  one  corner,  and  began 
eagerly  to  devour  a  story  which  he  was  reading,  and 
Edmund,  after  a  vigorous  effort  to  shake  off  his  un- 
comfortable feelings,  was  the  leader  in  a  fine  game  of 
^  Follow  the  Leader.' 

/  think  it  would  have  been  much  better  and  hap- 
pier for  him  (said  Mr  Warble,  slowly  and  impres- 
sively) if,  instead  of  thus  withstanding  and  silencing 
his  conscience,  he  had  tried  to  be  alone,  and  really  to 
search  out  what  made  him  so  uneasy,  that  so  he 
might  have  asked  for  mercy  for  that  whereof  his  con- 
science was  afraid. 

While  the  boys  were  at  play,  Mr  Marden  and  the 
master  were  talking  together ;  I  think  we  must  find 
out  what  they  were  saying  (said  Mr  Warble),  1  can 
always  find  out  secrets.  Mr  Marden  was  saying, 
'  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  Maurice ;  he  is  a  good 
steady  boy ;  but  I  think  this  situation  would  be  so 
good  for  him,  that  we  must  tell  him  of  it,  and  let 
him  have  his  choice  ;  if  he  would  rather  remain  here, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  keep  him  ;  but  if  he  would  wish 
to  accept  Mr  Althorp's  offer,  I  can  give  him  a  very 
good  character.' 

^I  think  he  would  wish  to  go,  sir,  for  you  see 
he  is  an  orjihan  boy,  and  when  his  school-days 
here  are  over,  he  has  no  home  to  go  to,  and  has 
a  sister  depending  upon  him,'  was  the  master's 
reply. 
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^  Call  him  in,  then,'  said  Mr  Harden,  ^  and  I  will 
speak  to  him  about  it.' 

Maurice  obeyed,  wondering  what  Mr  Marden  could 
want  with  him  ;  but  not  at  all  afraid,  for  he  knew  he 
had  done  nothing  to  make  him  fear. 

^  Maurice,'  said  Mr  Marden,  '  I  have  a  letter  in 
my  hand  which  will  interest  you.' 

^  Interest  9ne,  sir !'  said  Maurice,  with  surprise. 

*  Yes,  Maurice,'  returned  Mr  Marden,  ^  it  is  from 
a  friend  of  mine,  asking  me  to  recommend  him  an 
under-schoolmaster,  who  can  teach  singing,  and  lead 
the  choir  boys  in  Church.  I  think  I  can  recommend 
you  without  any  hesitation,  if  you  would  like  to  go. 
What  do  you  say  ?' 

Maurice  was  a  boy  who  generally  showed  very 
little  emotion  outwardly,  but  this  proposal  quite 
overcame  him. 

The  unexpectedness  of  it,  the  kindness  of  Mr 
Marden  in  remembering  him,  the  prospect  of  a  com- 
fortable home  and  employment,  provided  in  this 
unlooked-for  way  (when,  young  as  he  was,  he  had 
often  had  anxious  thoughts  for  the  future),  and  the 
idea  of  leaving  the  school  which  he  loved  so  well, 
were  too  much  for  him,  and  for  some  moments  he 
could  not  answer.  At  length  he  said,  *  Oh,  sir,  how 
kind  of  you  to  think  of  me  ;  but  so  many,  many 
things  come  into  my  mind,  I  don't  know  what  to  say.' 

Mr  Marden  told  him  to  take  time  to  think  about 
it,  and  tried  to  lead  him  to  tell  his  thoughts,  until  at 
length  Maurice  overcame  his  reserve,  and  told  all  his 
hopes  and  fears  to  his  kind  friend  :  how  often  he  had 
feared  that  he  should  never  get  a  situation  where  he 
should  earn  enough  to  help  to  keep  a  poor  lame 
sister,  who  was  now  living  with  her  aunt,  because  he 
thought  he  was  not  clever  enough  ;  and  how  very, 
very  happy  he  had  been  in  the  Wayland  school,  so 
happy  that  he  dreaded  leaving  it,  and  how  much  he 
feared  that  if  he  went  to  Mr  Althorp's  he  should  not 
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please ;  while  Mr  Marden  listened  kindly  to  him, 
and  encouraged  and  comforted  him,  telling  him  what 
perfect  satisfaction  he  had  always  given,  both  to  him- 
self and  the  master ;  and  assuring  him  that  he  felt 
no  doubt  that  he  would  also  please  Mr  Althorp,  if  he 
continued  to  do  his  daily  little  duties  diligently  as  to 
God,  and  not  to  man. 

'  You  will,'  he  said,  '  have  many  helps ;  Mr  Al- 
thorp himself  will  be  very  kind  to  you,  and  you  are 
to  live  in  his  house  as  tiie  schoolmaster  does  ;  then 
you  will  be  able  to  go  on  with  your  own  studies  in 
the  evenings,  with  the  master's  help  ;  and  although 
you  do  not  receive  a  very  high  salary  at  first,  you 
will  have  very  few  expenses,  so  that  you  will  be  able 
to  assist  your  poor  sister.  WiU  she  continue  to  live 
with  her  aunt  f 

'  I  don't  know,  sir,  what  will  become  of  her ; 
aunt  promised,  when  I  was  elected  to  this  school,  to 
keep  her  until  I  was  able  to  do  something  for  her, 
and  then  she  said  she  couldn't  afford  to  do  more. 
She  is  a  good  girl,  sir,  and  willing  to  do  anything 
she  can  for  herself;  but  she  is  quite  a  cripple.  1 
always  hoped,  sir,  she  might  live  with  me,  and 
learn  some  trade;  plaiting  straw  she  used  to  talk 
about.' 

'  I  will  think  what  can  be  done  for  her,  when  you 
decide  about  this  situation,'  returned  Mr  Marden. 

'  Oh,  sir,  I  have  decided  now,'  replied  Maurice  ; 
^  if  you  think  I  am  fit,  I'm  sure  it  couldn't  be  right 
for  me  to  say  anything  against  it.  I  must  leave 
Wayland  some  time,  but  I  shall  be  sorry.' 

'  Yes,  Maurice,  and  we  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you,' 
replied  Mr  Marden ;  '  however,  I  hope  it  will  be  for 
your  and  your  poor  sister's  good.  You  will  not  be 
wanted  until  the  end  of  the  quarter,  that  will  be  six 
weeks  hence.  You  must  make  the  most  of  that  time 
here,  and  you  shall  have  some  practice  in  teaching.' 

*  Thank  you,  sir,  you  are  very,  very  kind,'  returned 
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Maurice,  as  Mr  Marden  rose  and  took  his  hat  in  his 
hand  to  leave.  In  a  moment  more  Maurice  was 
alone  in  the  school-room,  and  then  the  poor  boy's 
mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow  found  relief  in 
tears.  Then  followed  something  better  than  tears, 
for  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  God  to  bless  him, 
thanking  Him  for  giving  him  so  much  more  than  he 
either  desired  or  deserved,  and  begging  God  ever  to 
guide  and  keep  him  in  the  right  path,  and  enable 
him  to  run  faithfully  in  the  way  of  His  command- 
ments. 

*  You  must  not  go  on  with  your  story  now,  if  you 
please,'  said  Miss  Walton  ;  '  I  think  you  have  come 
to  a  good  stopping  place.' 

'  Good  evening,  then,  boys,'  said  Mr  Warble ;  '  I 
must  stop  when  I  am  told.' 

'  Good  evening,  sir,  and  thank  you,'  they  replied. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN  ILLUSTRATION   OF  THE    COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FmST-CLASS  BOYS  OP  FORLEY. 

Ci)e  CJirteentl)  ^unUai?  after  Criniti). 

COLLECT. 

Almighty  and  merciful  God,  of  whose  only  gift  it 
cometh  that  Thy  faithful  jpeojple  do  unto  TJiee  true 
and  laudable  service  ;  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  that 
we  may  so  faithfully  serve  Thee  in  this  life,  that  we 
fail  not  filially  to  attain  Thy  heavenly  promises ; 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.   Amen. 

It  was  now  more  than  tliree  weeks  since  Francis 
had  been  in  constant  employment,  and  until  within 
the  last  few  days  he  had  persevered  in  regularly 
bringing  water  at  some  inconvenience  to  himself.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  by  this  extra  work  he  was 
endeavouring  to  pay  off  his  debt  to  Miss  Walton ; 
but  now  that  it  was  nearly  accomplished  he  began  to 
grow  weary.  The  supply  of  water  was  less  abun- 
dant; the  maid  complained,  and  for  one  day  he 
brought  the  full  quantity  ;  but  the  following  day  he 
neglected  to  bring  any,  so  that  when  it  was  wanted 
for  use,  it  had  to  be  fetched,  and  a  complaint  was 
immediately  carried  to  Miss  Walton. 

'  Alas !'  she  thought,  '  is  Francis  unfaithful  in  so 
small  a  matter ;  how  can  I  wonder  that  he  is  unfaith- 
ful in  greater  ones !'  She  could  not,  however,  see 
him  that  day,  and  contented  herself  with  sending  a 
message  about  it  to  his  mother.  The  only  result  of 
this  was,  that  his  sister  brought  the  supply  the  next 
day,  and  the  day  following ;  and  on  Miss  Walton's 
asking  her  why,  she  said  Francis  didn't  get  home 
No.  55.  I  i 
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till  80  late ;  that  he  stayed  amusing  himself  with  Ned 
and  Joe  Mason,  and  that  he  had  asked  her  to  bring 
it  yesterday,  and  mother  thought  he  wouldn't  be 
home  that  day  soon  enough,  so  she  had  better  bring 


it  again. 
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Tell  your  brother,'  said  Miss  Walton,  *  that  I 
engaged  with  him  to  bring  the  water,  and  that  if  he 
does  not  keep  to  the  engagement,  I  shall  certainly 
not  put  by  the  money  for  his  use.' 

Accordingly  the  following  evening  Francis  brought 
the  water ;  but  though  it  was  school  night  he  did  not 
remain,  fearing  to  meet  Miss  Walton,  nor  did  she 
find  any  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  until  the 
Saturday  evening  (after  Francis  had  again  once  or 
twice  neglected  his  duty),  when  she  desired  that  he 
might  be  sent  up  to  her.  He  was  not  generally 
unwilling  to  come  when  she  sent  for  him,  but  that 
night  he  seemed  to  obey  most  reluctantly. 

^  What  does  she  want  V  he  asked  the  maid.  ^  Did 
she  say  I  must  go  to  her  ?' 

^  Yes,  she  did,'  returned  the  maid,  '  and  I  think 
you  must  know  very  well  what  she  wants ;  I  am  not 
going  to  have  to  fetch  water  whenever  you  choose  to 
neglect  it.' 

'  You've  only  had  to  fetch  it  once,'  returned 
Francis ;  ^  my  sister  has  brought  it  every  other  time 
when  I  hav'n't.' 

^  Well !  I'm  not  going  to  talk  to  you  now,'  she 
returned,  ^  I've  something  else  to  do.  IMistress  said 
she  should  be  alone,  and  you  were  to  go  and  knock 
at  the  parlour  door  when  you  came,  so  the  sooner 
you  go  the  better.' 

Whether  Francis  would  ever  have  had  the  courage 
to  knock,  I  hardly  know,  for  he  stood  for  several 
minutes  in  the  passage  without  doing  so,  when  Miss 
Walton,  happening  to  leave  the  room,  saw  him. 

'  Are  you  there,  Francis  ?'  she  asked ;  ^  I  thought  I 
heard  footsteps ;  but  why  did  you  not  come  in  ?' 
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^  Please,  ma'am,  I  don't  know,  I  was  coming,'  lit, 
replied. 

*  You  can  come  now,'  she  said,  returning  into  the 
room.     '  I  suppose  you  know  what  I  want  you  for.' 

He  did  not,  however,  answer,  but  only  hung  down 
his  head. 

^  It  is  very  sad,  Francis,'  Miss  Walton  continued, 
^  that  after  all  your  promises,  after  your  great  con- 
fidence in  your  own  perseverance,  you  should  begin 
to  prove  unfaithful  just  at  the  last.' 

Still  Francis  did  not  speak,  and  Miss  Walton 
asked,  ^  How  is  it,  Francis,  that  you  have  neglected 
to  bring  water  two  or  three  times,  and  at  others, 
deputed  your  sister  to  do  it  for  you  ?  Have  you  not 
the  same  time  for  it  as  you  had  when  you  first  went 
to  work?' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  ^  but  I  was  playing  at 
quoits  on  Monday  and  forgot  all  about  it,  and  I  asked 
my  sister  to  bring  it  for  me  on  Tuesday.' 

^  Why  could  not  you  bring  it  ?'  Miss  Walton 
asked. 

^  I  was  playing,'  he  replied. 

'  And  the  next  night  too^  Francis  ?' 

'  Yes,  ma'am.' 

^  And  do  you  think  this  was  right  ?  On  what  con- 
ditions did  I  advance  the  money  for  your  shoes  ?'  said 
Miss  Walton,  very  gravely. 

^  Please,  ma'am,  I  thought  it  •  would  make  no 
difference  if  my  sister  brought  it,'  he  returned. 

'  If  you  had  really  thought  about  it,  Francis,  you 
would  not  have  decided  thus,'  said  Miss  Walton. 
*  You  know  you  undertook  to  do  this  to  prove  that 
you  were  willing  to  do  something  towards  attaining 
your  wishes,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  the  same 
if  another  person  did  it  for  you.  You  did  not  think 
so  at  first,  Francis,  did  you  ?' 

^  No,  ma'am,'  he  said,  ^  I  always  thought  of  what 
you  had  said  about  it  before,  but  after  I  had  forgot- 
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ten  to  bring  water  that  night,  I  didn't  seem  to  care 
so  much  about  it.' 

^  Just  so,  Francis  :  so  you  took  a  middle  course, 
you  thought  you  would  have  your  play,  and  get  your 
work  done  by  another.  Oh !  Francis,  was  that 
fdthful  ?' 

'  No,  ma'am,'  he  now  replied ;  ^  but  I  never  thought 
of  it  so.' 

*  Kather,  Francis,  you  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
think  about  it  at  all.  It  is  like  your  conduct,  I  fear, 
in  greater  things.  You  are  always  trying  to  take  a 
middle  course — to  serve  God  and  mammon  ;  and  you 
cannot  do  it,  Francis,  in  any  instance,  you  know  very 
well.  Kemember  who  has  said,  "  He  that  is  unjust  in 
the  least,  is  unjust  also  in  much.  He  that  is  faith- 
ful in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much." 
It  therefore  grieved  me  greatly,  Francis,  to  see  you 
fail,  without  any  just  cause,  in  that  which  you  have 
undertaken  willingly,  at  the  very  time  when  I  was 
beginning  to  hope  that  you  were  reaUy  going  to  be 
fdithful  to  the  end.' 

'  I  am  very,  very  sorry,'  returned  Francis ;  *  I  won't 
do  it  any  more.' 

^  Stay,  Francis,  I  do  not  want  you  to  promise  me, 
I  am  afraid  to  hear  you  promise,'  said  Miss  Walton ; 
*  but  I  sent  for  you  to-day,  that  I  might  tell  you  that 
you  have  one  more  week  in  which  to  improve,  if  you 
wish.  In  that  time  your  debt  will  be  paid  off,  and  in 
that  week  you  can,  if  you  wish,  improve  again.  I 
will  only  say  to  you  now,  look  to  yourself  that  this  is 
not  a  type  of  your  conduct  towards  God.  I  fear  very 
much  that  it  is,  Francis,  for  many  reasons.' 

Again  he  was  going  to  promise,  as  he  was  ever 
so  ready  to  do,  but  Miss  Walton  would  not  let  him : 
'  I  would  rather  you  did  not,  Francis,'  she  said  ;  '  do 
it ;  but  do  not  promise.' 

'  Then,  please,  ma'am,  are  you  angry  with  me  now  V 
be  asked,  with  considerable  distress. 
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*  No,  Francis,  I've  never  been  angry  about  it ;  IVe 
been  grieved,  not  angry.  I  quite  forgive  you  any 
inconvenience  you  may  have  put  us  to,  I  think  that 
of  far  less  consequence  than  the  weak,  wavering 
purpose  which  you  have  shown.  It  is  that  which 
has  grieved  me,  and  made  me  fear  for  you.  Now  I 
will  say  good  night  to  you,  and  that  I  hope  you  will 
take  a  lesson  from  yourself,  Francis,  as  you  so  often 
may  do.' 

'  Good  night,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  rather  mournfully, 
as  he  left  the  room,  taking  care  to  leave  the  house 
without  again  seeing  the  maid ;  not  feeling  at  all 
inclined  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  her.  He  did 
not  fail  again  in  his  duty  the  last  week  of  his  trial, 
and  then  voluntarily  gave  up  the  undertaking.  Miss 
Walton  could  not  help  regretting  that  he  did  so ;  for 
much  she  feared  he  would  not  spend  his  leisure  well, 
but  as  it  was  left  to  his  own  choice,  she  would  not 
interfere,  though  she  warned  him  once  more  against 
an  improper  choice  of  companions.  We  must  now, 
however,  join  the  class  in  their  lesson  on  Sunday 


mommg. 


'  How  do  we  address  God  in  this  CoUect  V  asked 
Miss  Walton. 

Several.  As  *  Almighty  and  merciful  God.' 

Miss  W.  How  comes  it  that  true  and  laudable 
service  is  done  to  God  ? 

Edward,  It  is  of  His  '  only  gift.' 

Miss  W.  Then  when  we  are  able  to  do  right,  it  is 
not  by  our  own  power,  but —  ? 

Alfred,  By  the  power  of  God. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  the  power  to  do  any  service  truly 
and  acceptably  is  not  our  own.     It  is —  ? 

'  The  gift  of  God,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Exactly.  St.  Paul  reminds  the  Corin- 
thians of  this.     Read  1  Cor.  iv.  7. 

Edgar,  ^  For  who  maketh  thee  to  differ  from 
another?    and  what  hast   thou  that  thou  didst  not 
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receive  ?  now  if  thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou 
glory,  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  T 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  therefore  we  acknowledge  that  it  is 
of  God's  only  gift  that —  ? 

'His  faithful  people  can  do  unto  Him  true  and 
laudable  service,'  repeated  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  And  to  whom  does  God  give  this  special 

gift? 

Francis.  To  His  '  faithful  people'. 

Miss  W.  Why  do  we  say  only  'faithful  people'? 
Have  not  all  received  the  gift  % 

David.  All  have  who  are  baptized. 

Miss  W.  But  do  all  cherish  God's  gifts  ? 

Walter.  No,  only  good  people. 

Miss  W.  All,  then,  receive  gifts  from  God,  but  all 
do  not  use  them.     Who  are  they  that  do  I 

George.  Faithful  people. 

3Iiss  fV.  Yes,  and  therefore  faithful  people  receive 
further  gifts,  and  especially  that  effective  gift  by 
which  they  do —  ? 

'  True  and  laudable  service,'  continued  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  But  can  those  who  receive  God's  gifts, 
and  neglect  to  use  them,  expect  more  gifts  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  What  does  our  Saviour  say  about  it  ? 

George.  'Unto  every  one  which  hath,  shall  be 
given ;  and  from  him  that  hath  not,  even  that  he 
hath  shall  be  taken  away  from  him.'  (St.  Luke, 
xix.  26.) 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  when  a  man  does  not  use  a  gift,  he 
may  be  said  not  to  have  it ;  but  by  the  dihgent  use 
of  what  is  given  we  make  it  our  own ;  and  then,  what 
will  God  do  ? 

Several.  Give  us  more. 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  how  St.  Paul  urges 
the  Corinthians  not  to  receive  the  Grace  of  God  in 
vain  ?  (2  Cor.  vi.  1.) 

'  We  then,  as  workers  together  with  Him,  beseech 
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you  also  that  ye  receive  not  the  Grace  of  God  in  vain; 

read  James.  .       .i     /-<         ^f 

Miss  W.    And  when  do  we  receive  the  ijrrace  ot 

God  in  vain  ? 

Alfred.  When  we  neglect  to  use  it. 

Miss  W.  Just  so :  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  use 
it  diligently,  God  will  give  us  more  and  more, 
enabling  us  to  ofFer  unto  Him  true  and  laudable 
service.     When  are  we  doing^  God  service  t 

'  When  we  are  praying,'  said  Samuel. 

^When  we  do  our  daily  work  rightly,    answered 

Alfred 

Ms's  W,  You  are  right,  Alfred;  ice  do  not^  serve 
God  in  our  prayers,  unless  ice  serve  Him  also  in  oivr 
daily  employments :  the  service  of  God  should  be  the 
service  of  our  whole  lives.  But  what  sort  of  a 
service  do  we  mention  ?  ^     ^ 

All  A  '  true  and  laudable  service. 

Miss  W.  If  you  look  at  David's  charge  to  his  son 
Solomon,  I  thmk  you  will  find  an  explanation  of  a 
<true'  service.    1  Chron.  xxviii.  9. 

Matthew.  '  And  thou,  Solomon  my  son,  know  thou 
the  God  of  thy  father,  and  serve  Him  with  a  perject 
heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind: 

Miss  W.  Now,  what  two  things  are  there  men- 
tioned as  required  in  the  service  of  God  ?  ^      ^ 

Francis.  A  '  perfect  heart'  and  a  '  wiUmg  mmd. 

Miss  W.  Do  any  of  the  commandments  teach  us 
to  have  a  perfect  heart  towards  God? 

The  boys  thought  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
Edward  answered : 

'  The  first  and  second.'  ,      •   xi. 

Miss  W.  You  are  quite  right,  Edward ;  what  is  the 

first  ? 

All  '  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  Me.' 
3£iss  W.  Yes,  our  hearts  are  to  be  perfectly  given 
to  God,  and  the  second  commandment  enlarges  upon 
this,  bidding   us  not  even  to   give  any  honour  to 
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another,  that  is  called  God.  And  is  this  service  to 
God  to  be  given  reluctantly  ? 

Several.  No,  with  a  *  willing  mind.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  as  the  Gospel  and  the  Catechism 
again  teach  you.     Our  *duty  towards  God  is' — ? 

'  To  believe  in  Him,  to  fear  Him,  and  to  love  Him, 
with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  mind,  with  all  my 
soul,  and  with  all  my  strength,'  the  boys  repeated. 

Miss  W,  Then  in  doing  God  ^true'  service,  we 
must  do  it —  ? 

^  With  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind,' 
said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  I  would  have  you  notice  another  thing, 
boys,  about  this.  If  we  are  to  have  none  other 
gods  but  one,  and  are  to  love  God  with  all  our 
hearts,  &c.,  our  hearts  must  not  be  divided ;  that  is, 
they  must  be  given  to  God — how  ? 

'  Entire,'  said  Edward. 

^  Miss  W.  What  warning  does  our  Saviour  give  us 
about  trying  to  serve  two  masters  ? 

George,  '  No  man  can  serve  two  masters. . . .  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.'     (St.  Matt.  vi.  24.) 

Miss  fV.  What  is  meant  by  *  Mammon  V 

Francis.  The  world. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  cannot  offer  God  a  divided 
service,  giving  half  to  Him,  and  half  to  the  world. 
Yet  this  is  what  many  try  to  do.  Is  such  a  service 
a  true  service  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Once  more.  How  must  we  regulate  our 
service  ?    You  told  me  a  Sunday  or  two  ago. 

Edward  and  George.  By  the  will  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  St.  Paul's  prayer  for  the  He- 
brews, chap.  xiii.  20,  21. 

Edgar.  '  Now  the  God  of  peace  . . .  make  you  per- 
fect in  every  good  work  to  do  His  willy  working  in 
you  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  His  sight,  through 
Jesus  Christ.' 
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Miss  W.  Yes ;  a  true  service,  then,  involves  the 
service  of  a  perfect  undivided  heart,  and  willing 
mind,  regulated  by  the  wiU  of  God.  And  this  true 
service  will  be  a  laudable  service.  What  is  meant 
by  laudable?' 

Francis.  Worthy  of  praise. 

Miss  W.  What  does  our  Saviour  tell  us  will  be  said 
to  the  faithful  servant  who  trades  with  his  Lord's 
money? 

A  If  red.  '  Well  done,  tliou  good  and  faithful  servant, 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things.^  (St.  Matt. 
XXV.  21.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  his  service  w^ill  be  lauded.  Look 
also  at  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  Church  of  Phil- 
adelphia.    Rev.  iii.  8-10. 

Samuel.  '  I  know  thy  works  :  behold,  I  have  set 
before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it ; 
for  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast  kept  My 
word,  and  hast  not  denied  My  Name.  Behold,  I  wiU 
make  them  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  which  say  they 
are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do  lie ;  behold,  I  will 
make  them  to  come  and  worship  before  thy  feet,  and 
to  know  that  I  have  loved  thee.  Because  thou  hast  kept 
the  ivord  of  My  patience,  T  also  icill  keep  thee  from 
the  hour  of  temptation,  which  shall  come  upon  all 
tlie  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth.' 

Miss  W.  Thus  we  see  that  we  can  do  service  which 
He  vouchsafes  to  call  a  laudable  service.  But  how, 
alone,  are  we  able  to  do  this  service? 

A  If  red.  By  the  gift  of  God. 

Miss  W.  To  whom,  then,  does  the  praise  return  ? 

Several.  To  God. 

Miss  W.  Exactly.  We  do  God  service,  which  He 
vouchsafes  to  call  laudable  service,  and  promises 
to  reward,  but  it  is  of  His  '  only  gift,'  therefore  the 
praise  returns  to  Him,  as  David  says  in  Psalm  cxv. 

David.  '  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  ws,  but 
unto  Thy  Name  give  the  praise,^ 

1  i  5 
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Miss  W.  The  glory,  then,  must  be  given  back  to 
God,  for  it  is  of  His  only  gift,  or  of  Ilis  gift  alone, 
that  His  faithful  people  can  do  unto  Him  true  and 
laudable  service.  After  acknowledging  this,  what  do 
we  pray  ? 

Alfred.  '  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  that  we  may  so 
faithfully  serve  Thee  in  this  life,  that  we  fail  not 
finally  to  attain  Thy  heavenly  promises  ;  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.' 

Miss  W.  When  do  we  faithfully  serve  God  ? 

Edward.  When  we  offer  Him  a  true  and  laudable 
service. 

Miss  W.  What  time  is  given  us  in  which  to  en- 
deavour faithfully  to  serve  God  ? 

Several.  This  life. 

Miss   W.  When  will  the  reward  come  ? 

George.  In  the  end. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  and  that  is  w^hat  *  finally'  means. 
What  does  our  Saviour  say  about  those  who  endure 
to  the  end  ? 

George.  'But  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end, 
the  same  shall  be  saved.'  (St.  Matt.  xxiv.  13.) 

Miss  W.  This  life,  then,  is  our  time  of  trial ;  if  we 
are  not  faithful,  we  shall  lose  our  reward  ;  but  if  we 
are,  Ave  shall  finally  obtain  it.  Look  at  Isaiah  xxxiii. 
15-17. 

James.  '  He  that  w^alketh  righteously,  and  speaketh 
nprigJitly ;  he  that  despiseth  the  gain  of  oppressions, 
that  shaketh  his  hands  from  holding  of  bribes,  that 
stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing  of  blood,  and  shutteth 
his  eyes  from  seeing  evil;  he  shall  dicell  on  high;  his 
place  of  defence  shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks ; 
bread  shall  be  given  him  ;  his  waters  shall  be  sure. 
Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  king  in  his  beauty :  they  shall 
behold  the  land  that  is  very  far  off^ 

Miss  W.  To  each  one  of  you,  boys,  the  reward  is 
offered,  and  to  each  one  of  you  the  gift  has  been 
given.     What  must  be  your  endeavours  'i 
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'  To  use  it/  said  Francis. 

«  To  walk  faithfully/  said  Alfred. 

'  To  do  God  true  and  laudable  service,'  said  Ed- 
ward. 

Miss  W.  You  all  express  the  same  thing  in  diiferent 
words.  But  how  can  I  think  you  are  all  doing  this, 
boys,  when  I  see  you  following  your  own  wills,  not 
the  will  of  God  ;  easily  turned  aside  from  right  by  the 
laugh  or  persuasion  of  your  companions,  and  while 
you  profess  to  be  serving  God,  endeavouring  to  serve 
the  world  also  ?  How  was  it  with  some  of  you  last 
Sunday — were  you  serving  God  or  your  own  pleasure 
when  you  neglected  school  and  His  worship  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  bathe  ? 

The  two  guilty  boys,  who  had  already  been  pun- 
ishcvd  for  the  fault,  did  not  answer,  nor  did  others 
speak  for  them,  and  ]\Iiss  Walton  continued,  '  Your 
consciences  answer,  although  you  do  not  speak,  boys. 
Again,  are  you  not  often  ashamed  to  be  seen  doing 
right,  and  do  you  never  try  to  appear  less  religious 
than  you  really  are,  because  your  companions  do  not 
feel  with  you  ?  For  example,  supposing  your  com- 
panions laugh  at  some  holy  things,  do  you  never  join 
the  laugh,  though  you  feel  it  is  wrong?' 

'  Yes,  sometimes,'  said  one  or  two. 

Miss  W.  And  why  do  you  ? 

*  Because  they'd  think  it  queer  if  we  didn't,'  said 
Charley. 

Miss  W.  And  you  wish  to  stand  well  with  them 
while  you  profess  to  try  to  serve  God.  That  is  to 
say,  you  try  to  serve  God  and  Mammon. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  what  should  we  do  f  asked  Alfred. 

'  You  can  either  not  join  the  laugh,  and  bear  the 
reproach,  Alfred,  or  leave  their  company,'  said  Miss 
Walton. 

^  Then  we  are  not  to  tell  them  to  stop?'  said  Charley. 

^  It  depends  upon  circumstances,'  returned  Miss 
Walton ;  '  not,  I  should  say,  unless  they  are  younger 
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than  yourself,  or  as  young ;  but  it  is  hard  to  give  you 
rules,  because  what  would  be  right  in  one  case  might 
not  be  in  another.' 

^  Please,  ma'am,  it  isn't  easy  to  know  what  to  do 
always,'  said  one  or  two. 

*  I  know  it  is  not,  boys,'  returned  Miss  Walton  ; 
'but  if  your  whole  aim  is  to  do  God  tnie  and  laudable 
service.  He  will  grant  you  help  and  guidance  as  you 
need  it,  enabling  you  faithfully  to  serve  Him,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties.  If  I  was  quite  sure  you 
were  all  trying  to  do  this,  I  should  not  feel  afraid  of 
your  often  failing  in  each  particular  case  as  it  arose. 
But  I  do  see  you  often  fail,  because  I  fear  you  are 
not  all  trying  to  serve  God  with  a  perfect  heart  and 
wiUing  mind,  but  are  rather  trying  to  stand  well  with 
both  God  and  the  world.  This  you  hioio  full  loelL 
vou  cannot  doJ 

Part  of  the  punishment  imposed  upon  the  two 
truant  boys  of  the  last  Sunday  was  the  being  again 
shut  out  from  Mr  Warble's  story.  When  the  after- 
noon lesson,  therefore,  was  concluded,  and  Mr 
Warble  entered  the  room,  they  were  obhged  to  take 
up  their  caps  and  go  home,  and  though  Alfred  in- 
terceded for  them.  Miss  Walton  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  relent,  and  kind  as  Mr  Warble  always 
was,  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  their  behalf.  ^  It  is 
better  that  they  should  be  punished,  and  made  to 
remember  their  faults,'  he  said,  Hhan  have  it  over- 
looked and  soon  forgotten.'  The  rest  of  the  boys, 
however,  drew  their  forms  closer  round  their  kind  old 
friend  while  he  went  on  with  his  story. 

WHO  SHALL  WIN? 

C  Continued.  J 

The  news  that  Maurice  was  likely  to  leave  Way- 
land  school  soon  found  its  way  into  the  play-ground, 
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and  when  he  appeared  among  the  boys  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  many  crowded  round  him,  Ml 
of  eager  questions. 

*  Where  are  you  going  to,  Maurice  ?  When  are 
you  going  1  What  shall  we  do  without  you  ?  Who 
will  take  your  place  ?'  resounded  from  the  group  of 
boys. 

*  Who  will  take  his  place  V  The  last  question  was 
taken  up,  and  quickly  passed  from  one  to  another ; 
but  though  it  was  often  repeated,  none  seemed  able 
to  answer  it.  Many  a  boy  thought  within  himself, 
'  How  much  /  should  like  to  take  his  place !  Oh  !  I 
should  like  to  be  a  chorister !'  but  no  one  expressed  the 
wish.  Among  this  number  was  Clement ;  the  blood 
mounted  into  his  face  at  the  very  idea,  but  as  quickly 
retreated,  as  he  thought,  '  But,  oh  !  a  chorister  ought 
to  be  so  very,  very  good ;'  and  then  he  went  on  to 
think,  that  though  he  loved  singing  so  very  much,  he 
had  not  a  strong  voice,  and  he  thought  he  never  could 
sing  anything  like  well  enough  for  a  chorister.  Al- 
together, he  thought,  ^  There's  no  chance  for  me ; 
I  should  like  it  better  than  any  thing  on  earth, 
but  I'm  not  good  and  clever  enough,'  and  thus 
thinking,  he  turned  away  from  the  group  with  a 
sigh,  wondering  who  would  be  the  happy  boy.  In 
a  moment  afterwards  some  one  whispered,  '  I 
think  Edmund  Linton  will  be  chosen — every- 
body says  he  sings  so  well.'  It  was  hardly  noticed 
who  said  this,  but  the  idea  was  quickly  seized  upon, 
and  like  the  question,  '  Who  will  take  his  place  V 
the  answer  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  '  Edmund 
Linton  will  be  chosen.'  He  was  not  in  the  play- 
ground at  the  time,  and  many  discussions  followed 
about  him. 

*  I  don't  see  why  he's  always  to  be  the  first,'  said 
one  boy ;  ^  he  has  learnt  no  more  singing  than  any 
of  us.' 

^  IVo ;  but  he's  so  sharp,'  answered  another ;  *  there's 
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no  epposmg  him ;  if  he  took  to  learning  singing  regu- 
larly, he'd  soon  be  fit  to  lead,  and  I'm  sure  it  would 
be  long  enough  before  /  should.' 

*  The  new  boy  won't  lead,'  cried  another ;  depend 
upon  it  Philip  Trueboy  (one  of  the  choristers)  will 
take  the  lead  now.' 

^  Well !  perhaps  he  will ;  but  I'll  bet  anything, 
if  Edmund  tries,  he'll  get  the  place,'  was  the 
reply.  These  last  words  were  heard  by  Clement, 
who  had  again  approached  the  group  thuo  eager  in 
conversation. 

^Do  you  really  think  Edmund  is  likely  to  be 
chosen  V  he  asked,  with  interest.  '  Oh !  I  hope  he 
will.  I'm  sure  he  would  Hke  it  so  very  much.  How 
stupid  of  me  never  to  think  of  him.' 

^  Well !  boys,'  said  Maurice,  '  you  are  all  talking 
of  what  you  can't  know  any  thing  about ;  neither 
Master  nor  Mr  Marden  has  said  a  word  about  it 
yet ;  they  may  have  fixed  upon  some  boy  from  a 
distance,  as  they  did  last  time.' 

'  Well !  we  know  they  wa?/,'  returned  the  boys  ; 
'  we  were  only  guessing ;'  while  little  Clement,  look- 
ing rather  downcast  at  the  idea,  replied,  '  I  hope  not, 
I  should  like  Edmund  to  get  it.' 

'  What  would  you  Hke  me  to  get  V  asked  Edmund, 
coming  up  at  the  moment. 

*  Oh !  hav'n't  you  heard  V  resounded  from  many 
voices ;  '  Maurice  is  going  away,  and  we've  been 
guessing  who  will  be  chosen  in  his  place,  and  we  all 
think  it  will  be  you.' 

Edmund  stood  a  moment  without  speaking,  so 
many  mingled  feelings  filled  his  mind ;  he  had  heard 
of  Maurice's  leaving,  but  he  had  not  thought  about  a 
successor  yet,  and  at  the  first  mention  of  it  he  found 
himself  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  large  party  of  his 
school-fellows,  all  fixing  upon  himself  as  the  boy.  He 
could  not  help  feeling  proud  at  finding  so  many 
thinking  of,  and  fixing  upon  him,  and  though  at  the 
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same  instant  the  question  flashed  into  his  mind,  ^  Am 
I  good  enough?'  he  quickly  put  it  away,  thinking, 
'  They  all  think  me  good  enough ;  they  all  think  I 
shall  be  appointed,  and  so  I  think  I  shall,  if  I  may  try 
at  all :  I  should  so  like  it,  and  I'm  sure  I  can  learn ; 
and  I  won't  do  any  thing  wrong,  so  as  to  be  turned 
out  for  tliatj  he  added,  in  his  thoughts,  as  the  intru- 
sive question  again  presented  itself. 

All  this  passed  through  his  mind,  boys,  in  an 
instant  or  two,  almost  while  the  other  boys  were 
speaking,  and  as  they  finished  by  saying,  *  What  do 
you  say,  Edmund,  wiU  you  try,  if  there's  a  pubHc 
election  ?'  he  answered : 

^Well!  I've  not  thought  about  it.  We  don't 
know  yet  whether  there's  to  be  any  trial.  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  be  hearing  about  it  from  Mr  Marden.' 

^  That's  just  what  I've  been  saying,'  Maurice  re- 
marked. *  They  are  all  talking  of  what  they  know 
nothing  about.  I  think  we'd  much  better  say  no 
more  about  it  until  either  Mr  Marden  or  Master 
mentions  it  to  us.' 

^  Well !  so  do  I,'  returned  Edmund.  ^  We  shall 
be  getting  into  a  scrape  if  we  don't  take  care,  so  let's 
have  a  game  of  cricket,  and  talk  no  more  about  it. 
Master  doesn't  want  us  in  his  garden  ;  he's  gone  off 
some  where  with  Mr  Marden,  and  told  me  to  tell 
you  that  he  couldn't  show  us  about  the  bed  to- 
day.' 

The  opinions  of  Edmund  and  Maurice,  as  usual, 
influenced  the  rest  of  the  boys,  and  they  were  all 
very  quickly  either  engaged  in  various  games  or  on 
their  way  homeward.  Edmund  joined  the  cricketers, 
but  though  he  had  advised  the  boys  not  to  talk  about 
the  choristership,  he  could  not  help  thinking  about  it 
himself;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  play  well  while 
tliinking  of  something  else,  he  threw  do^vn  the  ball, 
saying  he  must  go  home,  and  calling  Clement,  asked 
if  he  was  coming. 
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'  I'd  rather  stay,  if  you  are  not  obliged  to  go,'  re- 
plied Clement. 

*  I  want  to  go,'  returned  Edmund.  ^  What  a 
queer  lad  you  are  !  if  I  want  to  go  you  are  sure  to 
want  to  stay,  and  if  I  want  to  stay  you  want  to  go.' 

*  What  a  shame  to  say  so !'  replied  Clement,  rather 
vexed. 

*  Why,  wasn't  it  so  yesterday  ?'  said  Edmund,  and 
then  ashamed  of  himself  for  alluding  in  that  way  to 
the  dispute  of  the  day  before,  he  continued,  ^But 
you  needn't  come  unless  you  like.  You  can  follow, 
you  know,  with  the  girls.' 

^  No,  I'll  come  with  you  now.  Mother  likes  us  all 
to  get  home  together,'  he  replied,  wondering,  in  his 
own  mind,  how  Edmund  could  speak  in  that  way 
about  a  thing  he  had  done  wrong,  and  for  which  he 
had  expressed  sorrow.  He  soon,  however,  forgot  his 
perplexity  in  the  pleasures  of  the  walk  home  through 
the  fields,  on  this  warm,  bright  evening,  gathering 
the  flowers,  watching  the  butterflies  as  they  flew  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  admiring  the  dragon-flies  as 
they  darted  past  him.  Edmund,  however,  was  not 
inclined  to  mm  about;  he  was  thinking  of  the 
choristership,  fancying  himself  the  chosen  boy,  won- 
dering how  he  should  feel  with  a  surplice  on,  and 
how  quickly  he  could  learn,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take 
the  lead.  He  could  not  help  running  up  the  scale 
and  congratulating  himself  upon  the  height  he  could 
reach ;  and  he  remembered  that  some  visitors  had 
remarked  upon  his  voice  when  he  had  been  singing 
with  the  rest  of  the  school  one  day ;  for  the  whole 
school  learnt  singing  a  Httle,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
join  in  Church  without  mistakes.  The  more  he 
thought  about  it,  the  more  confident  he  felt  that  he 
could  gain  the  vacant  place,  if  there  were  to  be  a 
trial  among  the  Wayland  boys.  He  knew  that  Mr 
Marden  was  very  particular  to  have  only  good  con- 
scientious boys ;  but  then,  he  thought,  '  He  knows 
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no  harm  of  me.  I  know  I  do  wrong  sometimes,  but 
so  do  all  the  boys,  and  when  I  do  wrong,  nobody 
knows  much  about  it.  I  don't  get  into  scrapes  like 
Dick  Ashford,  and  I'll  take  good  care  that  I  won't 
too.  I'll  be  very  careful,  and  then  surely  I  shall  be 
elected ;'  and  with  this  resolution  he  was  satisfied, 
doubting  not  that  he  should  be  fully  able  to  carry  it 
out  without  difficulty  :  forgetting,  boys  (said  Mr 
Warble),  that  it  is  of  Gocfs  only  gift  that  any  one 
can  do  unto  Him  true  and  laudable  service,  and  that 
while  he  resolved  to  be  careful,  he  ought  also  to  pray 
for  grace  faithfully  to  serve  God. 

Hardly  had  he  made  this  final  resolution,  when 
little  Harriet,  running  up  to  him,  cried,  '  Oh !  Ed- 
mund, do  come  down  here ;  we  have  found  such  a 
funny  insect,  and  we  want  you  to  tell  us  what  it  is. 
Lizzy  and  Clement  are  watching  it,  while  I  came  to 
fetch  you.' 

Vexed  at  being  interrupted,  he  replied,  *I  can't 
come.' 

'  Oh !  do  come,'  returned  Harriet.  '  Clement  said 
you  would  know.' 

^  I  can't,  I  tell  you,  and  I  am  sure  I  shan't  come 
for  you.  What  made  you  tell  Mr  Marden  that  it 
was  my  fault  you  were  late  to-day  ?'  he  asked,  with 
anger,  suddenly  remembering  that  he  had  thus 
nearly  been  brought  into  disgrace,  when  he  most 
wished  to  stand  well. 

^  Because  it  was  your  fault,'  the  child  replied  directly. 

'  No,  it  wasn't ;  mother  kept  me,  and  you  needn't 
have  said  any  thing  about  it  any  way.  I  am  sure 
I'm  not  going  to  do  any  thing  to  please  you  after  that.' 

*  You  are  very  cross,  Edmund,'  replied  Harriet, 
running  back  to  her  brother  and  sister,  and  leaving 
Edmund  again  alone,  thinking  how  well  it  was  that 
Mr  Marden  had  been  satisfied  with  his  answer  that 
*  Mother  wanted  him,'  or  else  the  whole  aflfair  of  his 
staying  the  night  before  would  have  come  out.      He 
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immediately  afterwards  got  over  a  stUe,  and  turned 
round  a  sharp  corner  into  a  lane  leading  to  their 
house,  without  noticing  that  Mr  Marden  and  the 
schoolmaster  entered  the  field  by  another  stile  almost 
at  the  same  moment. 

As  they  approached  the  three  children,  they  heard 
Harriet,  in  rather  an  angry  tone,  repeat  to  her  brother 
and  sister  what  had  passed  between  her  and  Edmund. 
She  was  interrupted  by  Mr  Marden's  saying,  '  What 
are  you  looking  at,  children?'  and  joining  the  children 
in  the  examination  of  the  insect,  he  kindly  told  them 
all  he  could  about  it,  to  little  Clement's  great  delight. 

Edmund,  soon  reaching  home,  told  his  mother 
what  had  passed,  and  how  all  the  boys  had  fixed 
upon  him  to  succeed  Maurice,  and  how  much — how 
very  much — he  should  like  it.  '  And  you  know, 
mother,  I've  got  a  good  voice,  because  you  say  you 
can  always  hear  me  in  Church,  and  I  know  I  can 
learn  the  tunes  quicker  than  most  of  the  boys.' 

His  mother  listened  to  him,  but  only  replied, 
gravely,  ^  Something  more  is  needed  than  a  good 
voice,  Edmund,  to  be  fitted  for  a  chorister.' 

'  I  know  that,  mother,'  he  replied ;  '  but  I  can 
soon  learn.  All  boys  have  to  learn  something  when 
they  first  go  to  the  chorister  school.'  ■ 

'  That  is  not  what  I  mean,  Edmund,'  replied  his 
mother.  '  If  it  was  only  want  of  learning  which  un- 
fitted you,  I  should  not  fear  much.' 

This  w^as  also  said  gravely,  and  Edmund,  feeling 
uncomfortable,  was  glad  to  see  Clement  and  the  girls 
approaching,  full  of  their  meeting  with  Mr  Marden, 
and  his  coming  to  talk  to  them. 

'  That  must  do  for  to-day,  boys,'  said  Mr  Warble, 
'  I  am  tired  of  talking.' 
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Clje  dfouvttentl)  ^mi'^mj  after  Wvinitij. 

COLLECT. 

AJnifffhty  and  everlastwg  God,  give  unto  ks  tlie  increase 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ;  and,  that  ive  may  obtain 
that  which  Thou  dost  promise,  make  us  to  love  that 
which  Thou  dost  command ;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     Ameu. 

Andrew  had  by  this  tnne  quite  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  broken  leg ;  his  crutches  had  been  long 
thrown  away,  and  lie  could  even  walk  without  tie 
help  of  a  stick,  and  was  quite  able  to  go  to  work 
again,  when  it  offered.  He  had  lost  his  regular  place 
by  his  accident,  and  was  therefore  on  the  look  out  for 
another,  in  the  meanwhile  gladly  accepting  any  chance 
work  which  could  be  found  It  was  seldom  he  passed 
a  day  in  idleness,  because,  not  liking  to  be  idle,  when 
notiiing  else  could  be  found  for  him  to  do,  he  worked 
in  his  father's  garden. 

Mr  and  Miss  Walton  were  calling  one  day  upon  his 
mother,  and  found  him  busily  employed  in  digging 
over  a  piece  of  ground. 

^  Why,  Andrew,  you  are  quite  a  gardener,'  said 
Mr  Walton ;  '  have  you  put  that  flower-border  in 
order  yourself?'  he  asked,  pointing  to  a  neat  little 
bed  at  his  side. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Andrew ;  ^  I  haven't  been  able  to 
get  any  regular  v/ork  since  I  broke  my  leg,  so  I've 
done  what  I  could  in  the  garden.' 

His  mother  coming  out  of  the  house  just  at  that 
moment,  took  up  his  words,  and  continued,  '  That 
he  has,  sir,  he  has  put  nearly  the  whole  garden 
No.  56.  K  k 
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into  order ;  he's  never  idle,  sir ;  for  if  he  isn't  at 
work,  he's  trying  to  get  on  with  his  reading.' 

^  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,'  returned  Mr  Walton.  ^Do  you 
think  you  could  spare  him  for  a  day  or  two  to  work  for 
me?    I  know  my  garden  is  getting  sadly  out  of  order.' 

'  Oh !  yes,  sir,'  she  replied.  ^  We  are  very  glad  to 
find  him  work  when  we  can ;  his  father  has  gone  to-day 
to  see  if  Mr  Plinth  the  painter  and  glazier  will  take 
him  ;    we  hear  he  is  wanting  a  boy.' 

*  Well !  if  he  doesn't  take  him,  let  him  come  to  me 
to-morrow,'  said  Mr  Walton,  '  and  he  shall  have  two 
or  three  days'  work  with  me.' 

^  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Andrew,  looking  up  from 
his  work  with  a  pleased  expression  of  countenance  ; 
and  again,  when  Mr  and  Miss  Walton  were  leaving, 
he  expressed  his  thanks  and  pleasure.  Mr  Plinth 
giving  no  decided  answer  that  day,  Andrew  was  glad 
to  accept  Mr  Walton's  offer,  and  for  two  or  three 
days  he  worked  w^ell  and  industriously.  Towards 
the  evening  of  one  day,  Miss  Walton  was  walking  in 
the  garden,  and  stopped  to  speak  to  Andrew,  and  to 
watch  him  over  his  work,  as  she  always  liked  to  do 
to  any  of  her  boys  who  were  employed  in  the  garden. 

'  Have  you  yet  received  any  decided  answer  from 
Mr  Plinth  V  she  asked. 

^  Father  is  to  know  certainly  this  evening,'  he 
answered.  ^Mr  Plinth  said  yesterday  he  thought 
he  should  like  to  try  me.' 

'And  do  you  like  the  thoughts  of  the  occupation, 
Andrew  ?'  asked  Miss  Walton. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  don't  mind  the  work,'  he  replied, 
'  but  I'm  told  that  some  of  the  workmen  aren't  at  all 
steady,  and  I  don't  like  the  thoughts  of  that.' 

'I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Andrew,' replied  Miss  Walton. 
'  Shall  you  be  obliged  to  work  much  with  them  V 

'I  don't  know,  ma'am,  about  that,  but  I  suppose 
so  ;  I  know  a  little  of  the  foreman,  and  I  know  he 
swears  dreadfully,  and  never  goes  to  Church.' 
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Miss  Walton  thought  for  a  few  moments  before  she 
replied :  *  It  will  be  a  trying  thing  for  you,  Andrew,  to 
have  to  work  in  such  company,  but  if  it  is  in  obedience 
to  your  parents'  wishes  that  you  take  the  place,  and 
if  you  make  up  your  mind,  asking  for  God's  help,  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  follow  the  bad  example  set 
you,  I  don't  think  you  will  necessarily  be  hurt  by  it. 
Do  you  still  fear  being  laughed  at  ?' 

^  Please,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  '  I  don't  seem  to  mind 
so  much  about  that,  since  I  went  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion.' 

I  must  here  tell  you  that  the  very  first  opportunity 
after  Andrew  was  able  to  get  to  Church  again,  he 
had  gladly  communicated,  and  every  time  the  Holy 
Eucharist  had  been  administered  since,  he  was  among 
those  who  willingly  partook  of  that  holy  Feast.  And 
now  it  rejoiced  JMiss  Walton  to  hear  this  simple  con- 
fession of  the  blessing  he  had  found. 

^  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  this,  Andrew,'  she  re- 
plied ;  ^  I  know  that  it  is  always  the  best  and  easiest 
way  boldly  to  choose  the  right ;  the  very  choice  gives 
strength ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  your 
strength  increase  as  you  need  it,  if  you  continue  to 
love  and  to  obey  the  thing  which  God  commands. 
Don't  you  think  you  shall  ?' 

*  I  hope  so,  ma'am,'  he  replied ;  ^  I'm  sure  I  don't 
wish  to  be  led  wrong  by  any  body.  I  would  much 
rather  work  alone,  than  have  to  work  with  men  who 
swear,  or  any  thing  lilve  that.' 

'  1  quite  believe  you,  Andrew,  and  I  can  only  com- 
fort you  under  the  prospect,  by  saying,  that  as  the 
place  is  not  your  own  seeking,  if  you  are  faithful, 
God  will  not  forJake  you,  but  give  you  strength 
to  do  right,  even  while  those  around  you  are  doing 
wrong.' 

As  Miss  Walton  said  this  she  was  summoned  into 
the  house  to  some  callers,  and  left  Andrew  to  go  on 
with  his  work. 
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W^e  must  leave  him  too,  and  join  the  Sunday 
morning  lesson  in  the  school-room. 

'  How  many  petitions  are  there  in  to-day's  Collect?' 
asked  Miss  Walton. 

Francis.  Two. 

Miss  W,  What  are  they? 

Alfred.  We  ask  for  the  ^  increase  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.' 

'  And  that  we  may  love  the  thing  which  God  com- 
mands,' said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  What  must  we  have  faith  in  ? 

Francis.  That  which  God  promises. 

Miss  W.  And  what  shall  we  hope  for? 

'  That  which  He  promises  also,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  must  have  faith  and  hope  in 
His  promises;  but  what  do  we  pray  that  we  may 
love  ? 

Several.  That  which  He  commands. 

Miss  W.  And  what  will  loving  his  commands 
make  us  do  ? 

David.  Obey  them. 

Miss  W.  And  obeying  the  commands,  we  shall 
obtain  the  promises  which  we —  ? 

'  Believe  in,'  said  Edward. 

'  Hope  for,'  said  Andrew. 

3Flss  IV.  We  shall  find  that  true  faith  and  hope  will 
lead  us  on  to  the  love  or  charity  we  pray  for.  If  we 
have  no  faith  in  the  promises,  and  no  hope  of  them, 
we  shall  not  love  Him  who  makes  the  promises,  or 
the  thino;  commanded  which  is  to  lead  to  the  attain- 
ment  of  the  promises.  We  therefore  begin  by  pray- 
inor  orive  unto  us  the — ? 

'  Increase  of  faith,  hope,  and  chanty,'  the  boys 
repeated. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  we  go  on  still  more  urgently  to 
pray  for  love^  because  faith  and  hope  may  exist  with- 
out that  perfect  love,  which  we  need  to  make  us  love 
the  thing  commanded,  and  to  fit  us  to  obtain  the 
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promises.      We  will  consider  this  afterwards  ;    but 
now  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  '  the  increase  ?' 

Francis.  The  growth. 

Miss  W.  That  is  quite  right.  Why  do  you  ask 
for  the  increase  of  these  graces  ? 

^  Because  we  ought  always  to  be  growing  better,' 
said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  What  does  St.  Paul  say  to  the  Plebrews 
about  this  ? 

George.  '  Let  us  go  on  unto  perfection.'  (Heb.  vi.  1.) 

Miss  W.  But  in  order  for  anything  to  grow,  must 
there  not  already  be  a  root  or  seed  ? 

Walter.  Yes,  ma'am;  things  won't  grow  out  ot 
nothing. 

Miss  W.  No ;  if  you  want  to  have  spring  flowers, 
what  do  you  do  ? 

A II.  Sow  the  seeds. 

Miss  W.  And  when  the  seed  takes  root,  then  it 
grows  or —  ? 

'  Increases,'  replied  Alfred,  quickly. 

Miss  W.  Now  I  think  we  may  say  that  the  seech 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  have  already  been  sown  in 
our  hearts,  for,  what  is  the  Gift  of  Holy  Baptism  ? 

Several.  The  Holy  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  thank  God  that  it  has  pleased 
Him  to  regenerate  the  child  '  with  His  Holy  Spirit ;' 
and  what  do  you  read  in  the  Epistle  to-day  is  the 
fruit  of  this  Spirit  ? 

George.  *  Love^  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith^  meekness,  temperance.' 

Miss  W.  When,  then,  we  received  the  great  Gift, 
we  may  hope  that  the  seeds  of  all  graces  which  proceed 
from  Him  were  implanted.  What  did  Ave  profess  in 
our  Baptism  ? 

Matthew.  To  believe  a]!  the  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  we  may  hope  that  when,  by  our 
god-parents,  we  thus  professed  our  faith,  the  seed  of 
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faith  was  implanted  by  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  what 
wer^  we  made  in  Baptism  ? 

Walter,  Children  of  God. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  children  that  we  might  love — Whom? 

*  God  our  Father,'  replied  Alfred. 

Miss  W,  And  of  what  were  we  made  members  ? 

Charley .  The  body  of  Christ. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  all  are  made  members  of  one  body, 
that  we  may  love  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
Lord.     What  seed  was  thus  implanted  ? 

Edward.  The  seed  of  love  or  charity. 

Miss  W.  We  were  also  made  inheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     What  must  we  then  hope  for  ? 

George.  Our  inheritance. 

Miss  W.  What  seed  then,  besides  faith  and  love, 
was  sown? 

'  Hope,'  all  the  boys  replied. 

Miss  W.  We  do  not,  therefore,  say  in  the  Collect, 
implant  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  but —  ? 

'  Give  unto  us  the  increase,^  returned  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Unless  a  seed  does  grow,  what  becomes 
of  it? 

Alfred.  It  rots,  and  is  good  for  nothing. 

Miss  TV.  And  unless  the  seeds  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  in  our  hearts,  grow ;  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence ? 

Charley.  We  shall  lose  what  we  have. 

Miss  W.  Therefore  we  pray  with  the  Apostles, 
^  Lord,  increase  our  faith.'  (St.  Luke,  xvii.  5.)  Can 
you  tell  me  another  similar  prayer  ? 

Edivard.  '  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  TIiou  mine 
unbelief:  (St.  Mark,  ix.  24.) 

Miss  W.  In  any  time  of  peculiar  temptation  or 
difficulty,  like  that  of  the  father  of  this  lunatic,  we 
may  have  especial  need  to  offer  this  prayer,  because 
our  faith  and  hope  may  be  shaken  by  our  difficulties,  as 
his  were.  Look  what  St.  Paul  says  about  the  growth 
of  faith  and  love  in  the  Thessalonians.  2  Thess,  i.  3. 
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Samuel.  '  We  are  bound  to  thank  God  always,  for 
you,  brethren,  as  it  is  meet,  because  that  your  faith 
groweth  exceedingly,  and  the  charity  of  every  one  of 
you  all  toward  each  other  ahoundeth.^ 

Miss  W.  For  such  an  increase  as  this  we  pray. 
Let  us  now  consider  each  grace  separately  for  a  few 
minutes.     How  does  St.  Paul  describe  faith  ? 

George,  ^  Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  (Heb.  xi.  1.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  substance  or  ground  (as  you  will 
find  in  the  margin)  of  things  hoped  for.  Then  before 
we  can  have  hope,  what  must  we  have  ? 

'  Faith,'  answered  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  if  we  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
good  things  in  store  for  us,  shall  we  hope  for  them  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Supposing  I  were  to  promise  to  give  each 
of  you  a  book  at  the  end  of  a  week,  if  you  carefully 
obeyed  every  command  I  gave  you,  what  would  you 
wish  about  it  ? 

'  Oh  !  we  should  wish  to  get  it,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  You  would  hope  for  it,  but  on  what 
ground  ? 

Francis.  Because  you  had  said  you  would  give  it 
to  us. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  you  believe  what  I  say.  The 
promise  then  would  come  first,  and  you  would — ? 

'  Believe  it,'  said  Matthew. 

Miss  W.  And  believing  it,  you  would —  ? 

'  Hope  for  it,'  said  several. 

Miss  W,  Can  you  now  tell  me  what  hope  is  ? 

Edward.  Wishing  for  a  thing  which  we  expect. 

Miss  W.  That  is  quite  right.  But  supposing  you 
did  not  believe  that  I  would  give  it  you,  should  you 
then  have  any  hope  of  obtaining  it  ? 

'  No,  but  we  couldn't  help  believing,  if  you  said 
you  would,'  replied  one  or  two. 

Miss  W.    Still  it  would  be  your  faith  in  the  pro- 
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mise  wliich  made  you  hope.  You  might  wish  very 
much  for  the  book,  but  not  believing  the  promise, 
have  no  hope  for  it,  might  you  not  ? 

^  Yes,  ma'am,'  replied  the  boys. 

Miss  W,  But  although  I  promise,  and  you  believe 
and  hope,  would  you  be  quite  certain  of  getting  it  ? 

*  No,  because  you  only  promise  if  we  are  obedient, 
and  we  might  be  naughty,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  Then  you  require  something  more  than 
faith  and  hope,  don't  you  ? 

*  Yes,  to  love  the  things  commanded,  and  to  obey 
them,'  said  George. 

Miss  W.  Just  so.  Now  this  illustration  may  help 
you  to  understand  why  we  pray  in  this  order  for  the 
increase  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

'  God  has  given  us  promises,  and  warnings,  and 
threatenings :  what  must  we  feel  about  them  ? 

'  We  must  believe  them,'  Francis  replied. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  we  must  hope  to  escape  the 
threatenings,  and  obtain—? 

'  The  promises,'  said  Walter. 

Miss  W.  But  this  is  not  all,  our  faith  and  hope  are 
vain,  unless  they  lead  us  to — what  ? 

'  Obedience,'  said  Edward. 

'  To  love  that  which  God  commands,'  said  David. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  loving  that  which  God  com- 
mands, will  make  us  obedient.  We  ask  therefore 
for—? 

'  The  increase  of  faith,  hope  and  charity ^^  repeated 
Samuel. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  true  faith  will  make  us  hope  ;  and 
faith  and  hope  ought  to  lead  us  on  to  love,  or 
charity.  But  I  said  awhile  ago,  that  we  may  have 
some  degree  of  faith  and  hope,  without  perfect  love, 
and  of  this  the  Gospel  will  give  us  an  example. 
What  is  it  about  ? 

All.  The  ten  lepers. 

Miss  IF.  To  whom  did  they  cry  for  mercy  ? 
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James.  To  Jesus,  as  He  was  gol^  to  Jerusalem. 

Miss  W.  What  made  them  cry  ? 

Several.  Because  they  wanted  to  be  healed. 

Miss  W.  But  why  did  they  cry  to  Jesus  f 

Alfred.  Because  they  believed  that  He  coidd  heal 
them. 

3Iiss  W.  And  what  did  their  faith  lead  them  to 
hope  ? 

'  That  He  ivoidd  heal  them,'  answered  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  therefore  they  cried —  ? 

Edgar.  '  Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  their  faith  and  hope  led  them 
still  further.     What  did  Jesus  bid  them  do  ? 

Matthew.  '  Go  show  yourselves  unto  the  priests.' 
i    Miss  W.  Did  they  obey  ? 

Several.  Yes,  and  '  as  they  went,  they  were 
cleansed.' 

Miss  W.  Their  faith  and  hope,  then,  were  strong, 
and  carried  them  through  the  trial  of  being  bidden  to 
go  and  show  themselves  to  the  priests  before  they 
were  cleansed.  Thus  far  they  all  acted  alike ;  but 
now  we  see  a  difference,  what  was  it  ? 

George.  One,  on  being  cleansed,  turned  back  to 
give  glory  to  God,  but  the  others  did  not. 

Miss  W.  What  did  Jesus  say  to  the  one  who 
returned  ? 

Samuel.  '  Were  there  not  ten  cleansed  ?  but  vfhere 
are  the  nine  ?' 

Miss  W.  The  nine,  then,  had  faith  and  hop*e,  in — 
what  ? 

Edward,  Christ's  power  and  willingness  to  heal 
them. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  their  faith  and  hope  made 
them  obey  the  command  which  was  to  lead  to  the 
attainment  of  their  immediate  wish,  but  where  was 
their  love  ?  How  many  returned  to  give  glory  to  God  ? 

Francis.  '  There  are  not  found  that  returned  to  give 
glory  to  God  save  this  strangei  .' 

K  k  5 
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Miss  W,  Their  faith  and  hope  were  unfruitful, 
because  they  did  not  love  Him  in  whom  they  had 
believed.  Their  hearts  were  cold,  and  they  showed  no 
(gratitude  to  Him  who  had  fulfilled  their  hopes.  And 
this  want  of  love  shrunk  up  their  faith  and  hope, 
confining  their  thoughts  entirely  to  their  bodily  sick- 
ness.    But  was  it  so  with  the  Samaritan? 

Several.  No,  he  returned  glorifying  God. 

Miss  W.  Falling  at  whose  feet  ? 

David.  At  the  feet  of  t/e.szf5. 

Miss  W.  That  faith  and  hope  which  led  them  all  to 
cry  for  mercy,  increased  in  him  who  returned,  over- 
flowing with  love  and  gratitude,  to  fall  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus ;  so  that  he  gave  glory  to  God  in  heaven,  and 
was  inspired  with  new  hopes  by  the  commendations 
of  Jesus.     He,  then,  is  an  example  of — what? 

'  The  increase  of  faith,  hope,  and   charity,'   said. 
Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  no  doubt  from  the  beginning  there- 
was  the  root  of  love  in  his  heart.  This  also  grew,  as 
well  as  faith  and  hope,  until  it  brought  him — where  ? 

Several.  To  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

'  Worshipping  Him,  and  thus  publicly  expressing 
his  love,'  continued  Miss  Walton.  ^What  was  the 
commendation  which  I  said  inspired  him  with  hopes  T 

'  Arise,  go  thy  way,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nine  are  types  of 
those  who  have  some  degree  of  faith  and  hope,  suf- 
ficient to  lead  them  to  one  or  two  acts  of  obedience  ; 
but  having  little  or  no  love,  their  faith  and  hope  do 
not  increase,  but  rather  are  in  danger  of  diminishing. 
Was  it  their  own  fault  that  they  had  not  more  love  ? 

'  I  suppose  it  was,'  replied  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  if,  like  the  one  thankful  leper,  they 
had  returned  to  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  their  love  and 
gratitude  would  have  increased,  and  their  faith  and 
hope  would  have  been  fixed  on  higher  objects,  as 
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his  were ;  for,  falling  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  he  gave 
glory  to — Whom  ? 

'  Gody  replied  Edward. 

Miss  W,  After  asking  for  the  increase  of  these 
three  graces,  what  do  we  go  on  to  pray  ? 

All.  ^And  that  tyg  may  obtain  that  which  Thou 
dost  promise,  make  us  to  love  that  which  Thou  dost 
command.' 

Miss  W.  In  the  first  petition,  then,  we  ask  for 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  or  the  increase  of  all  three. 
Which  do  we  ask  for  in  this  second  petition  ? 

A  If  red.  Charity,  or  love. 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  what  armour  St.  Paul 
bids  us  put  on  ? 

George.  '  Let  us,  who  are  of  the  day,  be  sober, 
putting  on  the  breast-plate  of  faith  and  love;  and 
for  an  helmet,  the  Aoj^e  of  salvation.'    (1  Thess.  v.  8.) 

Miss  W.  Are  these  three  graces  mentioned  to- 
gether in  any  other  passage  ? 

Alfred.  Yes.  ^Nowabideth  faith,  hope,  charity, 
ihe^e  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.' 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  13.) 

Miss  W.  Therefore  we  lengthen  out  our  prayer  for 
love.  '  Make  us  to  love  that  which  Thou  dost  com- 
mand.' Do  you  remember  how  David  expresses  his 
exceeding  love  for  the  law  of  God  ? 

George.  '  The  law  of  Thy  mouth  is  dearer  unto  me 
than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver.'     (Ps.  cxix.  72.) 

Edivard.  '  Lord,  what  love  have  I  unto  Thy  law  : 
all  the  day  long  is  my  study  in  it.'     (Verse  97.) 

Miss  W,  Job  speaks  in  the  same  way.  Chap, 
xxiii.  12. 

David.  ^  Neither  have  I  gone  back  from  the  com- 
mandment of  His  lips  ;  I  have  esteemed  the  words  of 
His  mouth  more  than  my  necessary  food.^ 

Miss  W.  And  what  did  you  say,  awhile  ago, 
loving  God's  commands  would  make  us  do  ? 

'  Obey  them,'  answered  all  the  boys. 
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Miss  W.  It  is  not,  then,  sufficient  to  have  the 
seeds  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  sown  in  our  hearts, 
is  it? 

Charley.  No,  they  must  also  grow. 

Miss  W,  And  they  will  grow  by  our  acting  upon 
them,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  thankful 
leper.  How  can  you  act  upon  your  faith? — We 
profess  to  believe  that  God  will  not  hold  him  guilt- 
less that  taketh  His  Name  in  vain.  How  should 
this  your  faith  make  you  act  ? 

^  It  should  make  us  fear  to  take  His  Name  in  vain, 
or  to  curse  or  swear,'  said  one  or  two. 

Miss  W.  Again,  we  profess  to  believe  that  God  will 
hear  our  prayers.    How  should  that  faith  affect  you? 

Alfred.  It  should  make  us  pray  often  to  God. 

Miss  W.  So  it  is  with  other  matters  of  faith.  And 
if  any  of  you  were  asked  where  you  Aope  to  go  to, 
after  death,  what  would  you  answer  ? 

'  To  heaven,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  But  what  ought  your  hope  to  lead  you 
to  do? 

^  To  try  and  fit  ourselves  for  heaven,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  a  hope  which  does  not  lead  to  this 
is  indeed  but  a  deceitful  hope.  And,  once  more, 
what  do  we  like  to  do  for  those  we  love  ? 

'  All  we  can  to  please  them,'  said  several. 

3Iiss  7V.  In  like  manner  our  love  to  God  must 
make  us —  ? 

•  Try  to  please  Him,'  said  Francis. 

^Love  the  thing  which  He  commands,'  said 
George. 

Miss  W.  We  see,  then,  that  an  outward  profession 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  which  all  Christians 
make,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient.  We  must  act  upon 
them ;  they  must  grow  and  increase,  and  influence  our 
daily  life.  The  Jews  were  a  sad  example  of  mere 
outward  profession.     What  were  they  outwardly  ? 

George.  God's  peculiar  people. 
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Miss  W.  Yes,  and  they  made  a  great  outward 
profession  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  but  without  acting 
upon  it,  and  therefore  they  were  cast  off.  I  mention 
the  Jews,  because  the  morning  and  evening  first 
lessons  are  prophecies  of  their  rejection,  and  warn  us 
Christians  against  a  mere  profession,  like  theirs,  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  while  they  have  no  influence 
over  our  daily  life.  But  I  have  not  time  to  do  more 
than  mention  them,  now,  boys,  and  bid  you  think 
about  it  as  you  hear  the  account  read  in  Church. 
You  know,  each  one  for  yourselves,  how  you  can  in 
your  play,  and  your  work,  and  in  your  own  liomes, 
act  upon  the  professions  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
which  you  are  constantly  making  in  Church,  and  in 
your  prayers.  ^  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are 
ye  if  ye  do  them.'     (St.  John,  xiii.  17.) 


^  Oh,  I  don't  like  a  rainy  Sunday,'  said  Walter,  as 
he  was  going  up  to  Mr  Walton's  house  in  the  after- 
noon throuojh  the  beating  rain. 

*  No,  nor  I,'  returned  Alfred  ;  '  but  it's  not  so  bad, 
when  we  can  stay  and  listen  to  a  story,  as  if  we  had 
to  go  home  when  the  lesson  is  done.' 

'  I  know  it  isn't,'  returned  Walter  again.  ^  I  do 
just  about  like  listening  to  Mr  Warble,  while  we  sit 
in  that  nice  room  of  JNIr  Walton's.  I  don't  think  I 
should  ever  get  tired.' 

^  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't,'  cried  Alfred. 

^  Never's  a  long  time,'  said  Edward.  '  Why,  Alfred, 
you  would  go  to  sleep  if  Mr  Warble  went  on  for  an 
hour.' 

*  Oh !  no,  I  shouldn  t,'  ne  answered,  laughing. 
*  It's  only  when  it's  so  hot  in  Church  that  1  can't 
help  going  to  sleep.  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  lielp  it  this 
morning ;  besides,  I  was  up  so  early.' 

'  Miss  Walton  wouldn't  say  you  couldn't  help  it, 
if  she  knew  it,'  was  Samuel's  reply. 

*  I'm  sure  iliss  Walton  is  never  cross  about  it^ 
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returned  Alfred,  *  though  I  know  she  doesn't  like  us 
to  go  to  sleep.    But  are  you  sure  she  didn't  see  me  ?' 

*  Of  course  she  didn't,'  returned  several,  *  or  she 
would  have  got  up  to  you ;'  and  as  they  said  this 
they  reached  the  house,  and  the  conversation  ceased. 
Alfred,  however,  kept  wondering  in  himself  whether 
Miss  Walton  had  seen  him  asleep,  remembering  that 
she  had  said  something  about  not  giving  conduct  tickets 
to  those  children  who  took  no  pains  to  keep  awake. 
Now  he  knew  that  he  had  tried  to  keep  awake,  that 
he  had  moved  about  very  often,  and  had  determined 
to  listen  ;  but  notwithstanding,  had  dropped  off  the 
last  five  minutes ;  and  he  wondered  whether  he  ought 
to  tell  Miss  Walton  (when  she  came  to  give  the 
tickets)  that  he  was  asleep,  if  she  did  not  know.  He 
did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  losing  his  ticket,  but 
he  thought  that  perhaps  it  would  be  cheating  to  say 
nothing. 

In  the  midst  of  his  deliberations  Miss  Walton 
entered  the  room,  and  began  the  lesson,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards,  before  the  tickets  were  given 
away,  Mr  Warble  came  in  to  go  on  with  his  story. 


WHO  SHALL  WIN  ? 

(Continued.) 

1  must  tell  5^ou  to-day  (said  Mr  Warble)  where 
Mr  ^Marden  had  been  to,  when  he  and  the  school- 
master joined  Clement  and  his  sisters.  They  had 
only  just  left  Mrs  Linton,  and  had  been  talking  to 
her  about  Edmund. 

'  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  you  think  he  is 
really  fitted  for  a  chorister,  Mrs  Linton  V  said  her 
kind  clergyman.  *  You  know  what  a  solemn  service 
choristers  are  daily  engaged  in,  and  how  sad  it  would 
be  that  they  should  praise  God  with  their  lips,  but 
not  in  their  lives.      You  know  Edmund  best,  and  I 
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think,  although  you  are  his  mother,  you  would  not 
wish  him  to  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  place  if  he  is 
not  conscientiously  trying  to  serve  God.  In  school 
he  is  a  good  boy;  but  what  is  he  at  home  ?  What  is  he 
among  liis  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  his  daily  life  V 

Mrs  Linton  did  not  answer  just  at  first,  feeling  it 
painful  to  say  any  thing  against  her  boy,  and  her 
wishes  leading  her  most  earnestly  to  desire  that  a 
child  of  hers  should  be  thus  early  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Church ;  and  yet  she  had  misgivings 
about  Edmund's  fitness.  At  length  she  replied,  '  I'm 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  thinking  of  one  of 
my  boys ;  there  is  nothing  that  both  my  husband 
and  I  should  like  so  much  as  to  have  one  of  them  in 
the  chorister  school ;  but  I  wish,  sir,  you  had  men- 
tioned Clement  instead  of  Edmund.' 

*  I  did  not  mention  him,'  replied  Mr  Marden,  ^  be- 
cause his  voice  is  not  so  good  and  strong  as  Ed- 
mund's ;  he  has  a  remarkably  good  voice,  certainly 
the  best  in  the  school.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  know  he  has  the  best  voice,  though  I 
think  Clement's  will  improve.  But  it  is  not  for 
me,  sir,  to  press  Clement  on  your  notice,  only  you 
asked  me  whether  Edmund  was  a  good  boy,  and  I 
felt  I  could  give  you  a  better  account  of  Clement. 
I  don't  mean,  sir,  that  Edmund  is  really  a  bad  boy, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  love  what  is  good,  as  his 
brother  does.'  She  then  told  Mr  Marden  the  whole 
account  of  Edmund's  disobedience,  and  other  things 
which  made  her  uneasy  about  him.  '  I  don't  think, 
sir,'  she  continued,  '  that  he  would  do  a  deliberately 
wrong  thing,  such  as  steal  or  tell  a  wilful  lie,  but  I 
don't  think  he's  as  conscientious  as  Clement,  and  I 
often  feel  unhappy  about  him.' 

Mr  Marden  listened  very  gravely,  thanking  Mrs 
Linton  for  speaking  out  so  plainly,  and  then  said, 
*  If  you  will  say  nothing  to  your  boys,  or  to  any  body 
but  your  husband,  Mrs  Linton,  I  will  watch  ^hem 
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for  a  little  while,  and  will  pay  some  attention  to 
Clement's  voice,  and  see  whether  it  is  at  all  likely  to 
improve ;  for  your  account  of  him  makes  me  wish  to 
appoint  him,  if  he  has  sufficient  musical  talent.' 

At  that  moment  the  Master,  who  had  been  to  a 
cottage  further  on,  with  a  message  from  Mr  Marden, 
entered  Mrs  Linton's  house,  and  Mr  Marden  asked 
liim  what  he  thought  of  Clement's  voice. 

^  Oh !  sir,  he  has  not  a  bad  voice  at  all,'  replied 
the  Master ;  '  indeed,  it's  very  sweet,  I  think,  but  it 
is  not  strong ;  or  else  he  doesn't  sing  out  his  best ;  I 
don't  think  it  is  nearly  as  good  a  voice  as  his 
brother's :  but  perhaps  I  ought  hardly  to  speak 
about  it,'  he  added,  '  for  I  have  not  paid  particular 
attention  to  it.  Edmund's  voice  is  one  you  can't 
help  noticing,  and  I've  always  thought  he  was  most 
likely  to  fill  any  vacancy  among  the  choristers.' 

The  Master  was  very  sorry  when  he  heard  the 
doubts  which  were  raised  as  to  Edmund's  fitness. 
'  You  surprise  me,  Mrs  Linton,'  he  replied,  '  for  I've 
never  much  fault  to  find  with  him  at  school,  and  he 
certainly  is  the  sharpest  boy  I  have.  Clement  is  a 
good  boy,  but  he's  not  nearly  so  quick  in  any  thing.' 

'  Clement  has  not  the  spirit  of  his  brother,'  returned 
Mrs  Linton ;  '  but  I  don't  think  he's  dull.' 

'  Oh !  no,  he's  not  dull,  but  he's  not  as  clever  as 
Edmund,'  replied  the  Master.  'I'm  really  soriy, 
very  sorry,  to  hear  that  he  is  not  as  good  a  boy 
as  he  ought  to  be  at  home.' 

Once  more  repeating  what  he  had  said  about 
Petting  the  matter  rest  a  little  while,  Mr  Marden 
took  his  leave,  and  directly  afterwards  heard  Har- 
riet's account  of  what  had  taken  place  between  her 
and  Edmund,  of  which  I  told  you  last  Sunday,  boys, 
(said  Mr  Warble).  It  helped  him  to  understand 
what  Mrs  Linton  had  been  saying,  and  confirmed 
him  in  his  intention  of  watching  carefuUy  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  brothers  before  mentioning  in  the 
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school  that  a  Wayland  boy  would  be  elected  this 
time,  if  one  could  be  found.  You  will  also  better 
understand  Mrs  Linton's  grave  manner  of  listening 
to  Edmund's  expression  of  hope  and  desire  that  he 
should  be  the  chosen  boy. 

'  I  wonder  how  I  came  not  to  see  him/  said  Ed- 
mund, as  he  heard  the  children's  account  of  Mr 
Marden's  joining  them.    ^  I  wish  I  had  been  with  you.' 

^  Oh !  he  came  over  one  stile  just  as  you  got  over 
the  other,'  said  Clement;  while  Harriet,  with  her 
usual  plain  speaking,  replied,  '  If  you  hadn't  been  so 
cross,  and  had  come  when  I  asked  you,  Edmund, 
you  would  have  seen  him.' 

'  Do  you  remember  that  you  are  speaking  to  your 
elder  brother,  Harriet  ?'  said  Mrs  Linton ;  '  I  do  not 
allow  you  to  speak  in  that  way.' 

Harriet  looked  ashamed,  but  made  no  reply,  and 
in  a  moment  afterwards  the  children  had  separated  to 
their  different  occupations.  Lizzy  was  nursing  the 
baby,  Harriet  was  told  to  set  the  tea-things  out,  and 
the  two  boys  went  off  together,  to  fetch  some  water. 
And  now  that  there  was  no  third  person  to  interrupt 
them,  Edmund  had  soon  told  all  his  hopes  to  his 
brother,  meeting  with  ready  sympathy  from  him. 

'  Oh,  Clement,  would  it  not  be  pleasant  f  he  said, 
^  I  do  so  love  singing ;  and  then  to  be  a  chorister 
seems  such  a  grand  thing ;  and  all  the  boys  say  I  sliall 
be  chosen.     You  know  I've  got  a  strong  voice.' 

^  Yes,  that  you  have,  Edmund ;  I'm  sure  I  hope 
you'll  be  chosen,  only  I  sha'n't  like  your  not  living  at 
home,'  replied  Clement. 

^  Oh!  I  don't  mind  that  much.  I  sha'n't  be  far  away. 
I  shall  see  you  every  day.  I  shouldn't  like  not  to  see 
you,  Clement.' 

^  And  Fm  sure  I  shouldn't  like  not  to  see  you,' 
replied  his  brother,  warmly.  ^I  wonder  when  we 
shall  hear  about  it.' 

'  Oh  I  to-morrow,  I've  no  doubt,'  replied  Edmund, 
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*  and  then  I  shall  say  that  I  should  like  to  try.  I 
hope  I  sha'n't  be  too  frightened  to  be  able  to  sing. 
Hark !  how  high  I  can  reach  now,'  he  said^  setting 
do^m.  the  pail  and  running  up  the  scale  to  the  upper 
G,  without  any  difficulty.  Then  Clement  tried,  and 
found  he  could  do  the  same,  but  not  so  clearly.  They 
went  on  trying  one  thing  after  another,  quite  forget- 
ting their  errand,  until  Clement  remembering  himself, 
called  out,  '  We  must  go  on  to  the  well !  come, 
Edmund  !'    and  they  moved  on  again. 

*  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  a  chorister,  Clement  ?' 
asked  Edmund,  suddenly. 

Poor  Clement  was  at  that  moment  thinkino;  how 
very  much  he  should  like  it,  but  feeling  also  how  hope- 
less it  was  for  him  to  think  of  it,  even  if  he  should 
like  to  try  against  his  brother,  which  he  felt  he 
could  not  do.  He  replied,  warmly,  ^  I  should  like  it 
better  than  anything  in  the  world,  but  I  don't  think 
about  it,  because  1  know  I  don't  sing  well  enough ; 
there  would  be  no  chance  for  me.' 

Edmund  did  not  feel  quite  so  sure  about  that,  yet 
he  did  not  contradict  his  brother,  but  began  again  to 
talk  about  his  own  prospects,  so  that  when  they 
reached  home  with  the  pail  of  water,  his  hope  had 
increased  tenfold,  and  he  longed  to  win  the  prize 
more  earnestly  than  ever.  He  fell  asleep  that  night, 
thinking  how  careful  he  would  be  over  his  lessons,  and 
how  silent  he  would  try  to  be  during  school-hours,  and 
that  altogether  it  should  be  his  endeavour  to  do 
nothing  to  vex  his  master,  or  Mr  Marden,  but 
every  thing  to  fit  himself  to  be  Maurice's  successor ; 
while  Clement  felt  he  never  could  bear  to  oppose 
Edmund,  so  that  if  there  had  been  any  hope  for  him 
before,  there  was  none  now,  and  he  would  therefore 
try  and  think  no  more  about  it  for  himself,  but  he  did 
hope  Edmund  would  be  appointed  ;  and  he  loved  his 
brother  enough  to  make  him  rejoice  in  this  thought. 
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'  I  believe  you  must  leave  your  story  now/  said 
Miss  Walton.  ^  I  have  not  yet  given  tickets,  and  it 
is  just  dinner-hour.' 

''  Very  well/  returned  Mr  Warble ;  and  in  a 
moment  afterwards  left  the  room. 

^Please,  ma'am,'  said  Charley,  ^didn't  Edmund 
act  upon  his  hope  ?' 

*  He  determined  to  act  upon  it,'  replied  Miss 
Walton  ;  ^  whether  he  did  or  not  we  have  yet  to  hear. 
I  wondered  whether  you  would  notice  that  their 
conduct  in  common  things  illustrated  what  I  had 
been  saying  to  you  about  heavenly  things.' 

Some  of  the  boys  had  noticed  it,  and  others  had 
not ;  but  Miss  Walton,  having  no  time  to  talk,  began 
at  once  to  distribute  the  tickets,  and  Alfred  stood 
deliberating  what  he  ought  to  do. 

^  If  it's  unfair,'  he  thought,  ^  I  must  not  take  my 
ticket ;  I  must  tell  Miss  Walton  I  was  asleep,  and 
tlien  she  can  do  as  she  likes,  only  I'm  not  quite  sure 
that  she  said  we  were  to  lose  our  tickets,  and  perhaps 
it  will  only  put  it  into  her  head.'  Then  again  he 
thought,  ^  Well !  I  know  it  must  be  wrong  to  do  any 
thing  unfair,  so  I'll  be  on  the  safe  side,'  and  at  that 
moment  Miss  Walton  called  him. 

*  Here  are  your  tickets,  Alfred,  I  think  you  have 
earned  them  all.' 

^  Please,  ma'am,  I  was  asleep  this  morning,'  he  said 
in  a  low  voice. 

Samuel  whispered  to  Edgar,  '  Listen  to  that  silly 
boy ;  I  declare  he's  telling  that  he  was  asleep,'  and 
Charley  hearing  them,  replied,  rather  angrily,  ^  He's 
not  silly,  he's  quite  right.' 

!Miss  Walton  not  immediately  recalling  what  she 
had  said,  w^aited  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied, 
^  Were  you,  Alfred  ?  Did  I  say  you  were  not  to  have 
your  ticket  if  you  went  to  sleep  ?' 

'  You  said  something  of  the  kind,'  he  replied,  ^  so 
I  thought  I'd  better  tell  you.' 
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Miss  Walton  thought  a  moment,  and  answered,  ^  I 
remember  now  ;  I  said  if  I  saw  chiklren  take  no  pains 
to  keep  awake,  I  should  not  give  them  their  conduct 
ticket.     Was  not  that  what  I  said,  boys  ?' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  they  all  replied.  '  You  said  it  when 
James  Acton  had  gone  to  sleep  two  or  three  Sundays 
together ;'  while  Charley  crept  up  to  her  side,  saying, 
'  Please,  ma'am,  Alfred  did  try  to  keep  awake  ;  he 
only  went  to  sleep  for  live  minutes,  just  at  last.' 

'  Is  that  true,  Alfred  V  she  asked. 

*  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  answered ;  and  Samuel  again 
whispered,  '  It's  easy  to  say  so.' 

'  Then  I  do  not  think,  Alfred,  you  have  forfeited 
your  conduct  ticket.  After  you  have  shown  yourself 
such  an  honest  little  boy,  I  can  trust  your  word 
about  this,  and  therefore,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  I  give 
you  your  ticket  with  great  pleasure.  And  now, 
Samuel,'  she  continued,  ^I  must  know  what  you've  been 
whispering  about.  Come,  tell  me  what  you've  said.' 
It  was  some  time  before  he  would  say,  but  at  length 
he  told  her,  and  of  course  felt  very  much  disgraced. 

'  I  am  afraid,  Samuel,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  you 
act  very  little  upon  w^hat  you  learn  and  profess  to 
believe,  if  this  is  your  way  of  feeling.  Don't  you  think 
it's  right  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  act  honestly  ?' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  returned. 

'  But  what  is  the  use  of  believing  it  to  be  right, 
and  never  doing  it,  or  blaming  those  who  do  it  ?'  said 
Miss  Walton,  gravely,  and  t]ien  sending  the  rest  of 
the  class  away,  she  spoke  kindly  and  seriously  to 
Samuel  of  the  danofcr  of  knovanor  what  is  rio'ht  and 
not  doing  it;  of  outv/ardly  professing  himself  a 
Christian,  but  acting  in  an  unchristian  manner.  He 
seemed  really  sorry,  and  took  his  leave  certainly  with- 
out anger,  and  we  hope  in  a  humble  spirit. 
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^Ijt  ffiUttnt])  ^unUau  after  Criniti?* 

COLLECT. 

Keep,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  Thy  Church  iv'ith  Thy 
perpetual  mercy :  and,  because  the  frailty  of  man 
without  Thee  cannot  but  fall,  keep  us  ever  by  Thy 
help  from  all  things  hurtful,  and  lead  us  to  all  things 
profitable  to  our  salvation;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

'  I  HEAR  George  Hickley  is  not  well,'  said  Mr  Wal- 
ton to  his  sister ;  '  have  you  heard  any  thing  about 
itf  ^ 

*  No,'  she  replied ;  ^  he  was  at  school  the  night  be- 
fore last.     I  didn't  hear  any  complaints  then.' 

'  I  am  told  he  has  not  been  at  work  either  yester- 
day or  to-day.  I  must  go  and  see  him  after  tea ; 
will  you  go  with  me  ?'  asked  Mr  Walton. 

'  Indeed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  go,  for  I  have  not  been 
out  to-day,'  replied  his  sister.  *  We  wiU  have  tea  at 
once,  or  we  shall  throw  our  visit  too  late,'  [ringing 
the  bell  as  she  spoke,  and  ordering  tea.] 

As  they  sat  down  together,  a  few  moments  after- 
wards. Miss  Walton  said,  '  I  don't  think  there  can  be 
much  the  matter  with  George,  or  I  should  have 
heard  ;  for  I  saw  Alfred  to-day,  and  he  and  George 
are  very  friendly  together,  I  think.' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  replied  her  brother ;  ^  I  only  heard 
of  it  by  the  way ;  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  go  and 
see.  I  rather  want  to  find  his  father  at  home ;  it  is 
No.  57.  L 1 
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SO  seldom  I  can  get  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
the  men.*  . 

*  I  fancy  George  takes  after  his  father  in  his  tem- 
per/ said  Miss  Walton.  *  He  certainly  is  a  curious 
boy,  he  keeps  so  much  alone,  and  seldom  lets  one 
know  what  he  is  thinking  about.  Now  and  then  he 
will  make  a  remark,  which  shows  that  he  is  thinking, 
otherwise  I  should  be  inclined  to  beUeve  he  was  de- 
cidedly dull.' 

^  I  don't  think  he's  dull,'  replied  Mr  Walton  ;  ^  he 
couldn't  quote  texts  so  aptly  as  he  often  does,  if  he 
were.' 

'  True,'  returned  Miss  Walton ;  '  his  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  often  surprises  me.  It  is  very  seldom  I 
begin  to  quote  a  text  which  he  can't  finish.  I  can- 
not help  being  fond  of  the  boy,  notwithstanding  his 
oddness,  and  rather  sullen  temper.' 

*  Do  you  think  he  is  sullen  ?'  asked  Mr  Walton. 

*  Yes,'  Miss  Walton  replied,  '  I  think  he  is,  and  I 
sometimes  fear  a  little  jealous  of  some  of  the  other 
boys.  If  I  have  occasion  to  commend  any  of  them,  I 
often  fancy  he  looks  rather  displeased,  and  hardly  an- 
swers for  some  time,  or  answers  in  a  very  low  voice. 
I  once  spoke  to  him  about  it,  but  I  could  get  nothing 
from  him,  yet  I  thought  he  was  better  afterwards. 
On  the  whole,  he  really  is  a  very  good  boy,  and 
most  regular  at  school.' 

When  tea  was  over,  Mr  Walton  and  his  sister 
started  on  their  errand.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening, 
and  they  enjoyed  the  short  walk  to  George's  home. 
The  house  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  large  garden,  for 
Benjamin  Hickley,  his  father,  was  a  market  gardener. 
George,  and  his  younger  brother  John,  both  worked 
for  their  father ;  and  George,  for  his  age,  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  his  business.  There  were  also  three 
girls  in  the  family,  two  older  and  one  younger  than 
George.  The  young  one  attended  the  daily  school, 
and  seemed  in  disposition  very  like  her  brother ;  the 
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other  two  were  employed  either  in  working  in  the 
garden  or  in  glove-making,  and  only  attended  the 
Sunday  school. 

When  Mr  Walton  and  his  sister  entered  the 
garden  gate,  the  two  elder  girls  were  sitting  outside 
their  door,  at  work,  but  one  of  them  darted  into  the 
house  to  give  her  mother  notice  of  their  approach,  so 
that  when  they  entered  the  door  they  found  Mrs 
Hickley  trying  in  vain  to  put  the  room  in  order.  It 
was  sadly  untidy  and  dirty ;  bundles  of  sticks  in 
one  corner,  garden  tools  in  another,  the  unwashed 
tea-things  standing  about,  and  different  articles  of 
clothing  lying  in  every  direction.  Many  excuses 
were  made,  but  Miss  Walton  took  very  little  notice  of 
them,  knowing  them  to  be  vain,  for  that  the  present 
was  the  usual  state  of  the  house. 

^  We  have  come  to  see  how  George  is,'  said  Mr 
Walton,  when  he  could  get  in  a  word.  '  I  heard  he 
had  been  unable  to  go  to  work.' 

^Come,  George,  and  speak  to  Mr  Walton,'  was 
!Mrs  Hickley's  reply.  ^  He  was  sitting  here,  reading, 
sir,  when  you  came  into  the  garden,  but  he  ran 
away  when  he  saw  you.  He  is  such  a  silly,  shy  boy. 
George,  come  here,'  she  called  again,  louder  than 
before,  and  this  time  George  heard  her,  and  entered 
from  a  little  back  kitchen,  with  his  face  tied  up,  and 
looking  very  poorly. 

^Why,  George,  what  is  the  matter?'  said  Mr 
Walton,  kindly.  '  Why  did  you  run  away  from  me  ? 
Are  you  frightened  of  Miss  Walton  and  me  f  but 
before  George  could  answer,  his  mother  replied,  '  He 
was  ashamed  of  his  dirty  smock,  sir,  I  dare  say,  but 
I've  got  his  other  in  the  wash  for  Sunday,  so  he's 
obliged  to  wear  his  working  smock,  and  he  didn't 
like  Miss  Walton  to  see  him  such  a  figure.' 

Miss  Walton  looked  at  George  with  a  smile,  and 
received  a  smile  in  return,  as  she  said,  '  Never  mind 
your  smock,  I've  seen  you  in  your  working  clothes 
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before,  hav'n't  I?      We  want  to  know  what's  th6 
matter  with  you,  George  ?' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I've  got  a  bad  cold,  and  pain  in 
my  face,'  he  replied ;  '  but  I'm  better  to-day,  since  it 
has  swelled  up.' 

Miss  Walton  pitied  him,  and  told  his  mother  what 
to  do  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  then  seeing  that 
George  had  overcome  some  of  his  fear,  though  he 
continued  more  than  usually  restrained  before  his 
mother,  she  proposed  to  Mrs  Hickley  to  walk  round 
her  garden,  leaving  George  and  Mr  Walton  alone. 

^  George  looks  very  poorly/  said  Miss  Walton, 
when  she  had  left  the  house. 

'  He  was  very  bad  yesterday,'  replied  his  mother ; 
*  he  could  hardly  raise  his  head  all  day.  He  was 
wishing  that  you  knew,  and  would  come  to  see  him, 
he  was  sure  you  would  know  something  to  do  him 
good ;  and  yet  when  you  did  come  he  ran  away.  But 
that's  just  like  him.  While  he  was  wishing  for  you 
to  come,  he  said  he  was  sure  you  wouldn't  come  to 
see  him.  I  told  him,  ma'am,  I  thought  you  would 
come  to  him  as  soon  as  to  any  of  the  boys,  for  I'm 
sure  there's  no  boy  fonder  of  you  than  he  is.  He  is 
always  talking  about  you,  and  the  lessons,  and  telling 
us  of  the  stories  you  read  to  them ;'  and  then  she 
went  on  saying  a  great  deal  about  Miss  Walton's 
kindness  to  the  boys,  without  giving  her  a  chance  of 
speaking.  Miss  Walton  hardly  noticed  all  this,  for 
she  was  thinking  that  what  she  now  heard  of  George 
confirmed  her  fears  that  he  was  tempted  to  be 
jealous.  At  length  Mrs  Hickley  stopped,  and  gave 
Mss  Walton  the  opportunity  of  sayiug,  '  I  hope  he's 
a  good  boy  at  home  V 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  we've  not  much  to  say  against  him ; 
he's  not  fond  of  being  out  in  the  street ;  and  when 
he's  done  his  work  he  always  reads  his  Bible.  I 
me  sure  he  reads  something  or  other  for  an  hour 
every  evening.     I  often  wonder  he  doesn't  get  tired ; 
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but  he  has  rather  a  queer  temper,  like  his  father,  I 
think.  He's  not  like  other  boys,  he  talks  so  little, 
and  seems  to  like  to  be  alone.' 

At  that  moment  Mr  Walton  joined  his  sister. 
Miss  Walton  just  put  her  head  into  the  house  again 
to  say  good-bye  to  George,  and  then,  finding  that 
his  father  was  not  at  home,  they  took  leave  of  Islvs 
Hickley,  and  left  the  garden,  strolling  along  the  lane, 
enjoying  the  evening,  and  talking  a  good  deal  about 
George. 

'  I  think  you  may  be  right  about  him,'  said  Mr 
Walton ;  '  but  as  you  see  so  much  more  of  him  than 
I  do,  you  had  better  speak  to  him  the  next  time  you 
have  reason  to  suspect  him  of  jealousy,  and  then, 
after  that,  if  you  like,  you  can  refer  him  to  me.' 

Miss  Walton's  remedies  proved  so  effectual,  that 
George  was  able  to  be  at  school  on  Sunday,  as  usual, 
and  pleased  that  Miss  Walton  had  again  called  to 
inquire  how  he  was,  he  answered  her  questions  about 
his  health  in  quite  a  sprightly  manner,  making 
several  lively  remarks,  which  showed  that  he  was  not 
really  dull. 

The  hour  for  opening  school,  however,  having 
arrived.  Miss  Walton  began  the  lesson.  '  What  do 
we  ask  God  to  keep  V  she  asked. 

Several.  His  Church. 

Miss  W.  With  what  do  we  ask  Him  to  keep  it  ? 

All.  ^Perpetual  mercy.' 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  perpetual  V 

Francis.  Never  ending. 

Miss  W.  And  can  you  tell  me,  Walter  or  Mat- 
thew, what  is  meant  by  the  Church  ? 

They  neither  of  them  replied,  so  Miss  Walton 
said,  '  You  tell  them,  Edward.' 

'  The  Body  of  Christ,'  he  replied. 

Mis^  W  And  of  what  is  the  Body  of  Christ  made 


up^ 


Several.  Qf  all  baptized  Christiana. 
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<  And  Christ  their  Head,'  added  Edward. 

3Iiss  W.  Are  we  members  of  this  Body,  Walter  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  repHed. 

'  Why  V  continued  Miss  Walton. 

*•  Becanse  we've  been  baptized/  he  and  Matthew 
answered,  in  one  breath. 

Miss  W.  And  what  do  we  pray  for  this  Body,  the 
Church? 

George.  That  God  will  keep  it  with  His  ^per- 
petual meroy.' 

Miss  W.  Has  God  promised  thus  to  keep  His 
Church  ?     Look  at  Isaiah,  xxvii.  3. 

Samuel.  '  I  the  Lord  do  keep  it ;  I  will  water  it 
every  moment :  lest  any  hurt  it,  I  will  keep  it  night 
and  day.' 

Miss  W.  By  keeping  the  Church,  then,  is  meant — ? 

'  Watching  over  it,'  said  Francis. 

*  Guarding  it,'  said  several. 

'  Providing  for  it,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  You  are  all  right.  He  ^  keeps  it,'  or 
watches  over  it ;  He  guards  it  lest  '  any  hurt  it ;' 
He  provides  for  it,  for  He  will  '  water  it  every  mo- 
ment.' And  can  any  of  you  tell  me  that  verse  about 
the  mountains  and  hills  departing. 

George.  '  For  the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the 
hills  be  removed ;  but  My  kindness  shall  not  depart 
from  thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  My  peace  be 
removed,  saith  the  Lord,  that  hath  mercy  on  thee.' 
(Isaiah,  liv.  10.) 

Miss  W.  That  is  what  I  meant,  George.  What 
sort  of  mercy  does  God  promise  to  His  Church  ? 

Seve7'al.  ^  Perpetual  mercy.' 

^  His  kindness  shall  not  depart,'  said  George. 

Miss  W.  Can  you  give  me  any  promise  from 
our  Saviour's  own  mouth  of  this  care  for  the 
Church? 

Edioard.  '  And  I  say  also  unto  thee.  That  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church ; 
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and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it^    (St. 
Matt.  xvi.  18.) 

Miss  W,  We  may,  then,  come  ^boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace,'  asking  God  to  keep  His  Church 
with  His  perpetual  mercy.     Why  ? 

*  Because  He  has  promised  that  He  will  keep  it,' 
replied  Charley. 

Miss  W,  But  what  do  we  go  on  to  say  about 
^  man,'  the  members  of  this  Church  ? 

Alfred,  *The  frailty  of  man  without  Thee  cannot 
but  fall.' 

Miss  W,  Even  Christians,  then,  are  weak  or  frail ; 
what  therefore  do  we  pray  % 

Several,  '  Because  the  frailty  of  man  without  Thee 
cannot  but  fall,  keep  us  ever  by  Thy  help  from  all 
things  hurtful,  and  lead  us  to  all  things  profitable  to 
our  salvation.' 

Miss  W.  Have  we  any  examples  in  the  Bible  of 
good  people  falling  into  sin  ? 

'  Da\ad  fell  into  sin,'  said  Francis. 

*  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  had  a  sharp  conten- 
tion,' said  George.     (See  Acts,  xv.  36-39.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  all  those  three  holy  men  are  in- 
stances of  the  frailty  of  man.  I  think  there  are  very 
few  of  the  Old  Testament  Saints  of  whom  some  fall 
is  not  recorded. 

^  Please,  ma'am,  are  we  told  of  any  wrong  thing 
that  Joseph  did  V  asked  Alfred. 

*  I  think  not,  Alfred,  nor  of  Joshua,  nor  Samuel,' 
said  Miss  Walton. 

'  Nor  Daniel,'  added  Charley. 

Miss  W.  You  are  right,  Charley,  in  adding  Daniel 
to  the  number ;  but  now  I  think  we  have  mentioned  all 
the  leading  Saints  of  whom  some  fall  is  not  recorded 
for  our  admonition.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  employ- 
ment for  you  this  evening,  boys,  to  find  out  if  there 
are  any  others.  But  now  let  us  return  to  the  Col- 
lect.    We  say  that  without  God  the  frailty  of  man 
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cannot  but  fall.  In  what  state  is  a  man  left  after  a 
fever  ? 

'  Very  weak,*  replied  Samuel. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  so  weak,  if  the  fever  has  been  long 
and  violent,  that  if  he  attempted  to  walk  without 
assistance —  ? 

'  He  would  fall,'  said  Samuel,  again. 

'  I  knew  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  old,'  said  Miss 
"VYalton,  '  who,  after  an  illness  of  five  or  six  weeks, 
could  not  even  sit  up  in  her  bed  without  being  sup- 
ported, and  when  she  began  to  try  to  walk,  she 
could  only  do  so  by  taking  hold  of  the  chairs  and 
sofas  for  support.  After  some  time  she  attempted  to 
go  alone  the  distance  of  about  three  yards,  when  her 
strength  failed  her,  and  she  fell  into  her  brother's 
arms,  who,  happily,  was  standing  ready  to  receive 
her.     What,  then,  is  necessary  for  one  so  weak  V 

David.  Some  one  to  uphold  them. 

Miss  W.  What,  therefore,  do  we  pray  for  frail 
man? 

Andi'ew.  That  God  will  keep  him  by  His  help. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  keep  or  uphold  him.  Again,  sup- 
posing a  weak  person  walks  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
kind  nurse,  and  they  come  to  a  rough  road  full  of 
stones  and  briars,  what  will  his  friend  do  for  him  ? 

Walter.  Guide  him  through  them. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  or  try  to  remove  them  when  he 
can ;  and  what  vnll  he  do  if  the  sun  scorches  his  sick 
friend  ? 

*  Try  to  shade  him  from  it,'  said  James. 

'  Or  if  the  wind  blows  keen  ?'  said  Miss  Walton. 

'  He  will  wrap  him  up  against  it,'  said  several. 

Miss  W,  Why  would  he  do  all  this  ? 

Edward.  Because  the  sick  man  would  be  hurt  by 
the  wind,  or  the  scorching  sun,  or  thrown  down  by 
the  stones. 

Miss  W.  So  with  frail  man.  What  do  we  pray 
God  to  keep  him  from  ? 
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All.  ^  All  things  AwH/wZ.' 

Miss  W.  Once  more.  What  will  a  nurse  provide 
for  a  weak,  sick  person's  support  ? 

^Food  that  he  can  eat,  to  strengthen  him,'  said 
several. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  or  perhaps  medicine  which  may 
have  the  same  effect.  Many  medicines  strengthen. 
So  we  pray,  '  Lead  us — ? 

'  To  all  things  iwojitahU  to  our  salvation,'  said 
Matthew. 

Miss  W.  Now,  what  is  our  sickness  ? 

Andrew.  Sin. 

Miss  W.  And  has  it  weakened  us  % 

All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Yet,  notwithstanding  our  frailty,  we 
have  a  long  journey  to  go — what  is  it  % 

Several.  From  earth  to  heaven. 

Miss  W.  How  can  we  travel  along  the  way,  so 
weak  and  frail  as  we  are  ? 

Alfred.  By  leaning  upon  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  upon  One  strong  to  uphold.  Look 
how  David  prays  to  be  upheld  in  Psalm  xvii.  5. 

Samuel.  '  0  hold  Thou  up  my  goings  in  Thy  paths, 
that  my  footsteps  slip  not.^ 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  must  lean  upon  God,  and  pray 
to  Him  for  help,  because  He  has  promised  to  uphold. 
Read  Isaiah,  xli.  10. 

Edgar.  '  Fear  thou  not ;  for  I  am  with  thee  :  be 
not  dismayed ;  for  I  am  thy  God.  I  will  strengthen 
thee;  yea,  I  will  help  thee;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee 
with  the  right  hand  of  My  righteousness.' 

Miss  W.  And  are  there  no  difficulties  and  stum- 
bling-blocks in  our  way,  which,  because  of  our  frailty, 
may  throw  us  down  ? 

'  Yes,  we  cannot  but  fall,'  said  Francis. 

'  Temptations  are  stumbhng-blocks,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  therefore  we  pray  to  God  to  keep 
us  by  His  help —  ? 

l15 
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'  From  all  things  hurtful,''  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  When  do  temptations  hurt  us  ? 

Francis.  When  we  yield  to  them. 

Miss  W.  Do  you  remember  what  sin  is  compared 
to  in  Ecclesiasticus.    Turn,  Alfred,  to  chapter  xxi.  2. 

Alfred.  ^Flee  from  sin  as  from  the  face  of  a  ser- 
pent :  for  if  thou  comest  too  near  it,  it  will  bite  thee  : 
the  teeth  thereof  are  as  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  slaying 
the  souls  of  men.' 

Miss  W.  What  is  sin  there  compared  to  ? 

All.  A  serpent. 

Miss  W.  But  do  you  know  that  it  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  escape  from  a  serpent?  In  hot 
countries,  where  large  poisonous  ones  abound,  they 
lie  hidden  from  view,  and  may  dart  out  upon  you 
before  you  are  aware,  so  that  it  is  really  dangerous 
to  walk  the  woods  without  great  watchfulness  and 
care.     Is  that  like  sin  ? 

Ediuard.  Yes  ;  sin  will  hurt  us  if  we  are  not  watch- 
ful against  it. 

Miss  IV.  But  we  may  escape  it  if  we  are  on  the 
watch,  and  turn  away  from  the  temptation  before 
we  are  bitten ;  or  if  we  have  strength,  at  once  to 
cast  it  quite  away  from  us.  I  will  tell  you  a  true 
story  about  a  rattle-snake,  which  will  help  to  illustrate 
this.  They  are  very  curious  animals,  from  three  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm. 
Their  bite  is  most  dangerous,  often  causing  death, 
but  they  will  never  attack  a  person  unless  provoked ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  ^vill  never  run  away. 
When  any  thing  approaches  to  disturb  them  they 
shake  their  tails,  making  a  loud  rattling  noise,  which, 
it  is  said,  can  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
yards. 

'  Please,  ma'am.,  Is  that  the  reason  they  are  called 
rattle-snakes  f  asked  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  it  is.  It  is  a  merciful  appointment 
that  they  should  thus  give  warning  of  their  neigh- 
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bourhood,  because  it  enables  people  to  avoid  them^ 
or  to  be  prepared  to  resist  them.  Well !  now  for  my 
story  about  one.  A  gentleman  and  lady  were  driving 
in  a  gig  along  a  road  in  America.  It  was  an  ex- 
tremely hot  day,  much  hotter  than  ever  we  have  in 
England,  when  the  lady  suddenly  exclaimed,  ^  Look 
there  !  what  is  that  lying  in  the  road  ?'  pointing  to  a 
round  black  mass  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  a  few 
yards  before  them.  ^  It  is  a  rattle-snake,'  replied  the 
gentleman  quickly.  The  reptile  hearing  the  ap- 
proach of  the  gig  instantly  began  to  rattle  furiously, 
as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  am  here  !  take  care,  and  don't 
come  near  me,  or  I  will  surely  dart  at  you  !'  The 
gentleman  drew  up  his  horse  at  once,  but  what  next 
was  to  be  done  ?  They  must  go  on,  and  yet,  if 
they  drove  past,  the  creature  Vv^ould  have  been  nearly 
sure  to  dart  up  and  fasten  upon  them,  or  attack 
the  horse.  It  was  still  curled  up  in  a  coil  about  the 
size  of,  or  rather  bigger  than,  a  large  dinner-plate,  its 
rattle  sticking  up  in  the  centre. 

^  Oh !  what  did  they  do  ?'  cried  several  of  the 
boys.  ^  How  frightened  they  must  have  been,'  while 
Edgar  exclaimed,  '  I  wish  I'd  been  there  !  I  should 
.like  to  have  killed  it.' 

'  A  little  boy  like  you  v/ould  have  been  very  much 
puzzled  to  do  so,  Edgar,'  replied  Miss  Walton. 
*  You  would  not  have  had  the  strength  to  do 
it,  even  if  you  had  known  how.  No,  depend 
upon  it,  either  you,  or  the  lady  alone,  would  have 
been  very  helpless,  and  would  have  had  but  Uttle 
chance,  unless  some  stronger  person  had  been  at 
hand  to  assist.  The  gentleman,  who  was  young, 
strong,  and  active,  when  he  had  stopped  the  gig,  got 
gently  down,  and  cut  from  the  wood  which  bordered 
the  road  on  both  sides,  a  long,  straight,  hazel-rod, 
fully  two  yards  in  length,  and  rather  thicker  than  his 
finger ;  then  softly  approaching  the  reptile,  he  struck 
a  quick  and  violent  blow  right  across  it  as  it  lay^ 
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bruising  it  so  severely  in  every  coil,  as  to  kill  it  on  the 
spot,  before  it  had  time  to  dart  at  him.  Had  it  been 
roused,  it  would  have  attacked  him  when  it  saw  him 
approacliing ;  but  he  was  able  to  strike  it  from  such 
a  distance  (two  yards,  and  his  own  arm's  length),  and 
so  unexpectedly,  that  he  was  thus  able  to  kill  it  on 
the  spot.' 

*  How  glad  he  must  have  been  when  it  was  really 
dead,'  said  Charley. 

'  And  how  glad  the  lady  must  have  been,'  said  An- 
drew. 

*  Did  they  leave  it  ?'   asked  Francis. 

'  Yes,  I  believe  they  did,'  replied  Miss  Walton, 
*  but  the  gentleman  cut  off  its  rattle,  and  kept  it 
for  years  afterwards.  But  now,  let  us  see  how  this  is 
to  teach  you  a  lesson.  Suppose  the  lady  had  never 
noticed  the  snake  ?' 

*  Oh,  then,'  cried  the  boys,  '  they  would  have 
driven  right  past  it,  and  been  bitten.' 

Miss  W,  Her  watchfulness,  then,  first  pointed 
out  the  danger.  Of  what  does  that  remind  us 
about  sin  ? 

'  That  we  must  watch  against  it,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  But  would  she  have  been  able  to  help 
herself  against  it  ? 

*  No ;  she  would  not  have  been  strong  enough  to 
do  any  thing,'  said  David. 

Miss  W,  What  was  then  her  safety  ? 

Francis.  Being  with  one  stronger  than  herself. 

Miss  W.  Exactly ;  although  therefore  we  are  frail, 
and  hurtful  things  are  around  us,  and  sin,  the  most 
hurtful  of  all  to  our  souls,  often  lurks,  like  a  serpent, 
in  our  path,  what  can  we  do  ? 

*  Be  on  our  guard,'  said  Charley. 

'  Ask  God  to  keep  us  from  all  things  hurtful,'  said 
Andrew. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  lean  upon  God,  who  is  strong  to 
help ;  strong  to  keep  us,  and  ever  at  hand  in  time  of 
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danger.  But  can  we  expect  Him  to  help  us  if  we 
wilfully  go  into  danger  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  fV,  No ;  if  we  wilfully  approach  a  serpent, 
what  did  you  read  just  now  it  will  do,  Alfred  ? 

Alfred.  ^It  will  bite  thee,  the  teeth  thereof  are  as 
the  teeth  of  a  lion.' 

Miss  W.  If  this  is  true  of  a  serpent,  it  is  still 
more  true  of  sin  ;  if  we  approach  too  near  it,  it  will 
slay  our  soul.  It  is  more  hateful,  more  insidious 
(I  mean  difficult  to  guard  against),  than  a  snake  in  our 
path,  and  unless  you  intend  to  be  bitten  you  must 
most  carefully  watch  against  it,  and  earnestly  pray  to 
God  to  keep  it  from  you.  Lastly,  we  pray  in  the 
Collect,  that  God  will  lead  us  to —  ? 

Alfred.  '  All  things  profitable  to  our  salvation.' 

M!iss  W.  Yes,  as  you  said,  a  nurse  would  provide 
for  a  sick  person —  ? 

'  Food  and  medicine,'  continued  the  boys. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  so  we  leave  Him  to  appoint  plea- 
sures or  sorrows,  success  or  affliction  ;  indeed,  what- 
ever He  sees  most  profitable  for  our  salvation. 

The  afternoon  found  the  boys  again  sitting  round 
Mr  Warble,  while  he  continued  to  tell  his  story. 


WHO  SHALL  WIN? 
(Continued.) 

The  Wayland  school-boys  were  in  quite  an  excited 
state  again  the  next  day,  upon  the  question  of  who 
would  succeed  Maurice  Rowland.  Many  of  them  on 
returning  home  had  mentioned  the  vacancy  to  their 
parents,  most  of  whom  had  replied,  ^  I  wish,  my  boy, 
you  might  have  the  good  luck  to  get  in.  It  would 
be  a  fine  thing  to  have  one  of  our  children  so  well 
provided  for ;'   and  not  a  few  little  boys  rejoiced  in 
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the  possibility  of  their  being  chosen,  while  others 
thought  they  should  not  like  the  restraint,  and  there- 
fore would  not  try  for  it  even  if  they  might.  Many 
a  whisper,  I  am  afraid  (said  Mr  Warble),  passed 
about  it  in  school  that  morning,  during  lesson-4iours, 
and  many  a  little  heart  beat  high  when  Mr  Marden 
entered  towards  the  close  of  the  morning's  work,  and 
asked  the  master  to  let  him  hear  how  the  school  was 
getting  on  in  singing.  The  books  were  quickly 
shut  up,  and  the  boys  arranged  round  the  room,  and 
one  song  after  another  was  sung  by  the  whole  school, 
while  Mr  Marden  walked  from  one  part  of  the  room 
to  another,  listening  to  the  different  voices.  At  first 
Edmund's  heart  beat  so  fast  that  his  voice  was 
hardly  audible ;  he  recovered  himself,  however,  as 
]\lr  Marden  took  no  particular  notice  of  him,  and 
•then  his  sweet,  clear  notes  sounded  above  all  (the 
trained  choristers  having  been  silenced).  Mr  Marden 
was  soon  struck  by  it,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Edmund 
as  he  listened,  unknown  to  the  boy,  for  he  was  so 
wrapped  up  in  the  endeavour  to  do  his  best,  that 
he  thought  of  nothinoj  else,  and  Mr  Marden  therefore 
gazed  upon  him  unobserved,  thmking  to  himself, 
'  How  beautiful  the  boy's  voice  would  be  if  trained, 
and  how  grievous  it  is  that  there  is  any  doubt  about 
his  fitness.'  From  him  he  turned  to  Clement,  and 
walking  round,  listened  to  him.  So  completely  had 
Clement  put  away  the  idea  of  his  being  chosen,  that 
he  was  not  even  doing  his  best  now ;  he,  too,  was 
looking  at  Edmund,  and  thinking  more  of  him  than 
himselfj  proud  to  hear  his  brother's  voice  so  sweet 
and  clear,  and  thinking,  '  He  \^all  surely  be  chosen.' 
He  was  roused,  however,  by  Mr  Marden's  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  saying,  ^  Why,  Clement, 
'  you've  surely  a  better  voice  than  that.  I  can 
hardly  hear  you  when  I'm  standing  close  by.  Sing 
out,  my  boy.' 

Clement  looked  up  at  him  with  blushing  cheeks, 
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and  tried  to  obey,  but  with  very  trembling  notes ; 
Mr  Harden,  however,  encouraged  him. 

'  Ah !  I  thought  you  were  not  doing  your  best ; 
now  get  over  your  fright,  and  I  dare  say  you'll  sing 
very  well,'  walking  a  little  distance  oiF  as  he  spoke, 
to  relieve  Clement's  fears,  yet  still  keeping  an  ear 
for  his  voice. 

By  degrees  it  became  stronger,  and  more  firm,  for 
Clement  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  not  trying 
his  best  when  he  was  told  to  do  so,  and  he  felt  that 
his  best  was  so  very  far  below  Edmund's,  that  there 
was  not  much  fear  of  its  being  put  into  competition. 
The  truth  was,  however,  that  he  underrated  his  own 
power,  as  he  did  in  most  other  things,  and  while  he 
was  thinking  how  much  better  Edmund  sang  than  he 
did,  Mr  Marden  was  thinking, '  His  mother  is  not  far 
wrong,  his  voice  will  improve ;  it  is  now  very  sweet, 
and  he  sings  most  correctly  as  to  time  and  tune.  It 
is  not  equal  to  his  brother's  at  present,  but  it  may 
become  so;  and  sweet  as  Edmund's  is  now,  I  fear  it 
won't  last  long.' 

These  were  Mr  Marden's  thoughts,  but  he  did  not 
express  them,  and,  what  surprised  the  boys  greatly, 
thanked  them,  and  told  them  they  had  sung  enough, 
they  might  now  go  and  play,  without  saying  one 
word  about  the  vacant  place,  or  giving  them  a  hint 
that  he  had  it  in  his  thoughts. 

'  Well !  this  is  strange !'  was  the  exclamation 
which  burst  from  the  lips  of  all  who  had  any  hope, 
as  they  entered  the  play-ground.  '  We  thought  of 
course  he  was  going  to  say  something  about  it.  How 
very  tiresome  !  Perhaps  after  all,'  suggested  one,  ^a 
Waj'land  boy  won't  be  chosen.' 

'  What  a  shame  that  would  be,'  cried  another. 
'  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  we  shall  hear 
anything,'  said  Edmund.    '  It  is  too  bad,'  he  added, 
in  any  thing  but  a  happy  tone. 

^  Never    mind,    Edmund,'    said    Clement,    ^Mr 
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Marden  perhaps  has  a  good  reason  for  not  saying 
anything  about  it  now.  Perhaps  he  is  going  to  do  as 
he  did  when  George  Strong  got  in — say  nothing  at 
all  about  it  until  the  boy  is  chosen,  and  not  have  a 
trial  at  all.  *  If  he  does  that,'  he  continued,  in  a 
whisper,  ^  I'm  sure  he'll  choose  you.'  But  though 
Clement  whispered  this,  his  words  were  heard  by  the 
same  boy  who  had  before  objected  to  the  universal 
idea  that  Edmund  would  be  elected,  and  who  him- 
self had  hopes,  his  voice  being  certainly  far  from 
despicable. 

^  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  silly,  Clement,'  he  cried. 
'  I  should  like  to  know  whi/  Edmund  is  sure  to  be 
chosen ;  I  say  he  won't  be,  though  he  thinks  himself 
so  sure.' 

'  I  never  said  I  thought  myself  sure,'  returned 
Edmund,  angrily.  '  You've  no  right  to  say  so,  Dick 
Ashford. 

'  Whether  you  said  so  or  not,  every  body  can  see 
that  you  do  expect  it,'  returned  Dick,  *  and  all  the  rest 
for  you,  it  seems  ;  but  /  don't,  so  I  teU  you  plainly.' 

This  was  said  in  a  very  provoking  tone  and  man- 
ner; and  Edmund,  annoyed  and  disappointed  that  !Mr 
Marden  had  said  nothing  about  the  election,  was  in  no 
humour  to  bear  taunting,  and  answered  again  angrily. 
More  taunting  and  quick  replies  followed,  until  at 
length  Edmund,  very  much  vexed  (notwithstanding 
Clement's  entreaty  that  he  would  come  away),  struck 
Dick  a  violent  blow,  which  was  quickly  returned, 
Edmund  was  the  stronger,  so  that  Dick  came  off 
much  the  worst,  for  Edmund  soon  struck  him  on  the 
face,  and  the  blood  began  to  pour  from  his  nose. 
Edmund,  now  frightened  at  what  he  had  done, 
stopped  the  fight,  saying,  '  I'll  fight  no  more,  I  wish 
you'd  been  far  away  when  I  first  struck  you.' 

It  seemed  strange  (said  Mr  Warble),  that  after  all 
his  determination  to  do  nothing  to  displease  Mr 
Marden  or  the  master,  that  he  should  thus  quickly 
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have  disgraced  himself  more,  certainly,  than  he  had 
done  for  months.  The  boys  whispered  among  them- 
selves, '  What  has  come  to  Edmund  ?  I  never  saw 
him  fight  before.  What  can  Dick  have  done  to  pro- 
voke him  ?     What  will  master  say  f 

It  would  have  been  strange,  certainly  (said  Mr 
Warble),  did  we  not  know  that  the  frailty  of  man, 
without  God,  cannot  but  fall,  and  that  Edmund  had 
made  his  resolutions  without  once  asking  God  to 
help  him,  and  not  because  he  wished  to  please  God, 
but  because  he  wished  to  stand  well  with  man.  And 
much  reason,  I  think,  we  have  to  fear  that  he  had 
allowed  his  mind  to  be  so  filled  with  the  one  subject, 
that  he  could  have  had  no  time  to  say  his  prayers 
thoughtfully,  or  look  back  upon  his  conduct  and 
repent  of  his  faults.  So  unprepared  as  he  must  have 
been  in  this  state  to  resist  temptation,  so  unwatchful 
as  he  evidently  was,  we  cannot  wonder,  I  thinlc,  that 
he  fell  more  grievously  than  common,  and  that  the 
temptations  which  he  was  not  guarding  against,  thus 
hurt  his  soul. 

'  And  now  I  must  stop,  boys,'  said  Mr  Warble, 
looking  at  his  watch.  ^  I  hope  you  don't  think  my 
story  is  never  going  to  end.' 

*  Oh,  no,  sir,  we  don't  want  it  to  end,'  cried 
several,  ^  only  we  do  want  to  know  who  was  elected. 
Shall  we  know  soon  ? ' 

*  You  mustn't  ask  me,'  replied  Mr  Warble,  looking 
mischievous,  ^  that  must  depend  upon  Mr  Marden  ; 
as  long  as  he's  silent,  how  can  I  tell  you  ?' 

'  Oh,  you  can  tell  us  sir,  I  am  sure  you  can,'  cried 
several,  as  Mr  Warble  retreated  from  the  room,  say- 
ing, '  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.    Good  evening,  boys.' 

'  Good  evening,  sir,'  replied  those  who  were  not 
too  eager  to  attend  to  Mr  Warble's  farewell. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  COLLECTS ; 

OK  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FHIST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

®$e  ^ixtttnti)  ^unirai)  after  CrinitB* 

COLLECT. 

O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  lei  Thy  continual  pity  cleanse 
and  defend  Thy  Church ;  and,  because  it  cannot  con- 
tinue in  safety  without  Thy  succcour,  preserve  it 
evermore  by  Thy  help  and  goodness  ;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Andrew  had  been  engaged  by  Mr  Plinth  the  day 
after  Miss  Walton  had  talked  to  him  in  her  garden  ; 
but  though  he  worked  there  in  the  day-time,  he  was 
still  to  live  at  home.  This  arrangement  Andrew  felt 
to  be  a  great  relief,  having  dreaded  the  evenings 
with  his  fellow-workmen  more  than  anything;  be- 
sides, it  gave  him  his  Sundays  quite  free,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  come  to  the  Sunday  school  as  usual. 

When  Mr  Walton  found  that  Andrew  was  really 
apprenticed,  he  v;alked  to  the  town  one  day  to  speak 
to  his  new  master,  and  to  ask  leave  for  Andrew  to 
attend  the  week-day  evening  service,  and  evening- 
school,  whenever  his  master  could  spare  him. 

Mr  Plinth  v/as  very  civil  to  Mr  Walton,  promising 
that  Andrew  should  come  whenever  work  would  allow 
him,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  liked  the  boy, 
and  was  glad  to  hear  Mr  Walton's  character  of  him. 

Mr  AValton  also  mentioned  to  Mr  Plinth  the  bad 
character  he  had  heard  of  the  foreman,  expressing  a 
hope  that  Andrew  would  be  kept  from  his  evil  in- 
fluence and  bad  example  as  much  as  possible. 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  Mr  Plinth,  '  I  don't  know  always 
what  goes  on  when  I'm  not  present,  so  that  I  can't 
answer  for  the  foreman  ;  I  know  he's  a  good  work- 
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man,  and  I  don't  hear  anything  amisa  when  I'm  pre- 
sent ;  but  I'll  inquire  into  it — I  don't  approve  of 
swearing ;  but  you  see,  sir,  it  is  my  brother  who  has 
most  to  do  with  those  things,  I'm  more  in  the  shop, 
and  he  is  in  the  working-yard  ;  but  I'll  do  what  I 
can  for  Andrew,  for  I  like  the  boy.' 

'  I  hope  you  will,'  replied  Mr  \Yalton  ;  ^  a  master 
may  have  a  great  influence  for  good  over  his  servants 
if  he  chooses,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  try  to  keep 
them  from  evil,  and  from  bad  example,  as  far  as  he 
possibly  can.' 

'  That's  true,  su',  that's  true,'  replied  Mr  Plinth  ; 
'  perhaps  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  we  have  anything 
to  do  with  servants  beyond  receiving  their  work  and 
paying  their  wages.     But  I  know  it  is  not  so,  sir.' 

'  If  we  remembered  more  that  we  are  all  members 
of  one  body,  that  master  and  servant  have  the  same 
Father  in  heaven,  Mr  Plinth,  we  should  not  be  so 
tempted  to  forget  our  duties  towards  each  other,' 
said  Mr  Walton,  as  he  rose  to  return  home,  thanking 
Mr  Plinth,  as  he  took  leave,  for  his  promise. 

Miss  Walton  was  particularly  glad  not  to  lose 
Andrew  from  among  her  Sunday  scholars,  both  be- 
cause she  was  fond  of  him,  and  because  she  knew 
that  he  still  needed  constant  instruction.  She  hoped, 
too,  to  hear  from  him  occasionally  how  he  bore  his 
trials  ;  though,  indeed,  she  felt  considerable  confi- 
dence in  him.  She  thought  that  he  would  try  to  be 
good  and  steady,  and  then  she  knew  that  God  could 
and  would  preserve  him  from  all  hurtful  things. 

He  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  met  together  as  usual 
for  the  Sunday  morning  lesson. 

'  What  do  we  again  pray  for  m  to-day's  Collect  V 
asked  Miss  Walton. 

All  The  Church. 

Miss  W,  What  do  we  pray  for  it  ? 

David.  '  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  let  Thy  con- 
tinual pity  cleanse  and  defend  Thy  Church.' 
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Miss  W,  The  prayer  seems  very  much  like  the 
one  for  last  Sunday,  and  yet  there  is  a  difference. 
What  did  we  pray  last  Sunday  ? 

^  Keep  Thy  Church  with  Thy  pei'petual  mercy,' 
said  George. 

Miss  W.  But  to-day  we  ask  for  continual  pity  for 
a  definite  object — what  is  it  ? 

Alfred.  To  cleanse  and  defend  the  Church. 

Miss  W,  What  is  meant  by  cleanse  % 

Severed.  Make  clean. 

Miss  W.  Why  does  the  Church  need  cleansing  ? 

Edioard.  Because  it  is  made  unclean  by  sin. 

Miss  W.  By  whose  sin  ? 

Edward.  By  the  sin  of  its  members. 

Miss  W.  And  how  is  God's p%  shown  in  cleansing? 
Can  God  look  on  iniquity  ? 

Edward.  No,  God  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
evU,  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity.  (See  Habak.  i.  13.) 

Miss  PF.  The  Church,  then,  being  impure  by  the 
sin  of  her  members,  if  God  in  His  purity  had  no 
pity,  what  w^ould  He  do  ? 

Alfred.  Turn  away,  and  not  look  upon  the 
Church. 

3Iiss  PF.  Yes  ;  but  as  pity  is  one  of  His  attributes, 
He  has  compassion  on  His  Church,  and  instead  of 
turning  away  from  it,  what  will  he  do  ? 

'  Cleanse  it,'  said  Charley. 

3Iiss  W.  And  when  it  is  cleansed,  then  can  He 
look  upon  it  ? 

All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  PF.  Pity,  then,  makes  the  all-pure  God 
cleanse  His  Church  rather  than  turn  away  from  it, 
because  it  is  ?(?2clean.  How  mil  it  at  last  be  pre- 
sented to  God  ? 

George.  A  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  holy  and  without 
blemish.  (See  Eph.  v.  27.) 

Miss  PF.  How  will  it  become  thus  purified  ? 
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Edward.  Christ  gave  Himself  for  it,  and  will 
*  sanctify  and  cleanse^  it.  (Verses  25,  26.) 

Miss  W.  Now  I  think  we  may  say  that  the  Church, 
as  one  body,  is  defiled  by  two  things  :  the  false  doc- 
trine of  unsound  teachers,  and  the  evil  lives  of  her 
children.     What  do  I  mean  by  false  doctrine  ? 

Francis.  The  teaching  to  believe  ^vrong  things. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  false,  or  unsound  teaching.  Now 
in  early  times  the  Church  began  to  be  thus  defiled. 
Can  you  give  me  any  examples  % 

'  Please,  ma'am,  about  circumcision,'  said  George. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  the  first  notice  you  will  find  of  it  in 
Acts,  XV. 

Having  found  the  place,  David  read,  ^  And  certain 
men  which  came  down  from  Judea,  taught  the  breth- 
ren, and  said.  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the 
manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved.'  (Verse  1 .) 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  after  St.  Paul  and  St.  Bar- 
nabas had  disputed  with  them,  they  were  not  'con- 
vinced. A  deputation  therefore  was  sent  to  the 
apostles.     Look  again  at  the  fifth  verse. 

Samuel.  '  But  there  rose  up  certain  of  the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees  which  believed,  saying.  That  it  was 
needful  to  circumcise  them,  and  to  command  them  to 
keep  the  law  of  Moses.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  said 
by  the  Jewish  converts,  at  a  private  meeting  before 
the  public  one  of  which  we  read,  when  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Barnabas  were  recounting  their  success.* 
This  is  the  first  example  we  have  of  false  doctrine. 
How  was  the  truth  settled  ? 

Edicard.  By  the  authority  of  the  apostles  and 
elders,  ^  they  came  together  to  consider  of  this 
matter.'  (Verse  6.) 

Miss  W.  The  same  complaint  of  false  doctrine  St. 
Paul  makes  of  the  Galatian  Church.  (Gal.  i.  6.) 

Andrew.  '  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed 
*  See  Bloomfield's  Notes  on  the  Greek  Testament. 
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from  Him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ 
unto  another  Gospel;  which  is  not  another;  h\it  there 
he  some  that  trouble  you,  and  ivould  pervert  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto  you  than 
that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be 
accursed.' 

Miss  W,  That  will  do.  Afterwards  he  says,  '  I 
would  they  were  even  cut  off  which  trouble  you.' 
(Chapter  v.  12.)  Meaning  cut  off  from  the  Church, 
or  excommunicated.  We  see,  then,  that  even  as 
early  as  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  there  was  in  the 
Church —  ? 

'  False  doctrine,'  said  Alfred. 

'  False  teachers,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  defihng  the  Church.  And  again  in 
the  second  century  there  was  the  Gnostic  heresy  ; 
and  later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
there  arose  Arius,  a  false  teacher,  and  many  followed 
his  evil  doctrine, 

^  Oh !  we  have  heard  about  him  before,'  said  Francis. 
'  Please,  ma'am,  was  not  he  condemned  by  a  council 
of  Bishops  ?     Mr  Walton  told  me  about  it.' 

Miss  W,  He  was,  Francis.  He  denied  that  God 
the  Son  was  co-equal  and  co-eternal  with  God  the 
Father,  teaching  that  He  was  a  creature  liable  to  fall 
into  vice  and  sin.  Accordingly  a  council  of  Bishops 
assembled  at  Nice,  and  condemned  his  doctrine  as 
impious,  and  declared  the  true  faith  in  that  celebrated 
Creed,  which  has  since  been  called  the  '  Nicene 
Creed,'  and  received  as  the  rule  of  faith  by  all  Chris- 
tian Churches.*  There,  instead  of  simply  saying,  as 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ^  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
His  only  Son,  our  Lord,'  how  is  the  true  faith 
leno;thened  out  and  explained  ? 

'  I  believe  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  the  boys  re- 
peated, ^  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  Begotten  of 
*  See  Palmer's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Chap.  vii. 
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His  Father  before  all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God,  Begotten,  not  made, 
being  of  one  substance  loith  the  Father.^ 

Miss  W,  The  clause,  *  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,'  was  added  at  this  council,  against  the  false 
doctrine  which  taught  that  Christ  was  not  co-equal 
with  the  Father.  But  though  Arianism  was  thus 
condemned,  many,  alas,  followed  the  evil  doctrine, 
and  the  Church  was  defiled.  Even  as  St.  Paul  had 
foretold  at  Miletus,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  that  it 
would  be.     Do  you  remember  his  words  ? 

Geo7'ge.  '  For  I  know  this,  that  after  my  departing 
shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing 
the  flock.  Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise, 
speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  aivay  discip)les  after 
them:  (Acts,  xx.  29,  30.) 

Miss  W.  In  like  manner  the  Jewish  Church  was 
defiled,  and  received  the  severe  reproof,  which  you 
win  hear  read  in  the  first  lesson  this  evening.  Do  not 
forget  to  notice  it,  boys.  It  will  show  you  how  false 
doctrine,  andfalse  teachers,  are  an  injury  to  the  Church. 
But  was  it  only  in  past  times  that  the  Church  was 
thus  in  danger  of  injury,  or  actually  injured  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,  it  is  the  same  now,'  said  Edwa,rd. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  what,  therefore,  do  we  pray  about 
it  in  the  Litany  % 

Several.  '  From  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and 
schism,  .  .  .  good  Lord  deliver  us.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  thus  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
it ;  but  lest  it  should  actually  exist  already,  and  the 
Church  be  defiled,  we  pray  in  the  Collect —  % 

'  Let  Thy  continual  pity  cleanse  and  defend  Thy 
Church,'  repeated  Edgar. 

Miss  W.  By  what  else,  besides  the  false  doctrine 
of  false  teachers,  did  I  say  the  Church  was  defiled  ? 

Several.  The  evil  lives  of  her  children. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  the  unholy  lives  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  follow  her  teaching,  and  to  be  guided  by  her 
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rules.  Supposing  in  a  large  family  one  or  two 
children  are  very  unsteady  and  wild,  what  would  the 
world  say  about  them  ? 

'  They  are  a  disgrace  to  the  family,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  the  character  of  the  whole  family 
would,  in  a  manner,  be  injured  by  the  evil  lives  of 
some  of  the  children,  unless  it  showed  marked  dis- 
approval, or  even  cast  them  out  from  its  number.  So 
it  is  that  professing  Christians  living  evil  lives  injure 
the  Church.  Again  we  shall  find  examples  of  this 
in  the  times  of  the  Apostles.     Turn  to  1  Cor.  v.  1. 

Edgar.  ^  It  is  reported  commonly  that  there  is 
fornication  among  you,  and  such  fornication  as  is  not 
so  much  as  named  among  the  Gentiles.' 

Miss  W,  Yes  ;  now  read  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  verses,  and  see  how  strongly  St.  Paul  expresses 
his  disapprobation,  and  calls  upon  the  Church  to  cast 
out  the  evil  from  her. 

Samuel.  '  For  I,  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  pre- 
sent in  spirit,  have  judged  already,  .  .  .  concerning 
him  that  hath  so  done  this  deed,  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered  together, 
and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' 

Miss  W.  Again,  do  you  remember  what  St.  Paul 
says  to  the  Philippians  about  the  evil  lives  of  some  ? 

George.  ^  For  many  walk,  of  whom  I  have  told 
you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that  they 
are  the  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  whose  end  is 
destruction,  whose  god  is  their  belly,  and  whose 
glory  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things.' 
(Phil.  iii.  18,  19.) 

Miss  W,  St.  Jude  speaks  of  the  same  sad  defile- 
ment, verse  4. 

Matthew.  '  For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  un- 
awares, who  were   before  of    old  ordained  to  this 
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condemnation,  ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace  of  our 
God  into  lasciviousnessy  and  denying  the  only  Lord 
God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

Miss  W.  Sad  it  was  to  see  sin  thus  early  creep 
into  the  Church,  and  as  time  went  on,  and  Chris- 
tianity spread,  sin  spread  with  it ;  the  evil  leaven 
worked  its  way.  How  is  it  now?  do  all  baptized 
Christians  live  holy  lives  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Do  all  even  obey  the  outward  rules  of 
the  Church,  attending  her  worship  and  sacraments  ? 

Walter.  No,  some  people  never  go  to  Church  at 
all,  there  is  old — 

'  Stay,  Walter,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  don't  talk  of 
the  faults  of  individual  people.  We  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  of  the  neglect  of  thousands  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  but  a  little  boy  must  not  judge 
one  person  in  particular.  But  what  effect  have  the 
evil  lives  of  these  members  of  the  Church  upon  the 
Church  itself  f 

'  The  Church  is  defiled,'  answered  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  Therefore  we  pray —  ? 

A II.  '  Cleanse  and  defend  Thy  Church.' 

Miss  W.  Cleanse  it  from  the  evil  which  already 
exists,  defend  it —  ? 

'  From  future  evil,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  this  we  must  do ;  each  one  pray 
for  the  Church.  But  there  is  also  something  else, 
boys,  which  you  must  each  try  to  do.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  it  is  ?  (asked  IViiss  Walton,  gravely.) 

They  did  not  just  at  once  answer,  and  Miss  Walton 
said  again,  '  I  think  you  ought  to  know ;  it  is  not 
of  others  I  would  have  you  think,  but  what  can 
you  do  ? 

'  Try  to  be  holy  ourselves,'  whispered  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Right,  Charley.  Are  not  you  members 
of  this  Church  ? 

Several,  Yes,  ma'am. 
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Miss  W.  If  you  commit  wilful  sins,  if  you  live 
unholy  lives,  what  are  you  doing  ? 

*  Defiling  the  Chui'ch,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Is  it  any  use  your  praying  that  the  Church 
may  be  cleansed,  if  you  yourselves  by  your  own  lives 
make  it  unclean  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  No,  boys,  you  cannot  act  as  if  you  had 
never  been  made  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God, 
and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Your 
actions  affect  not  yourselves  alone,  but  the  Avhole 
body  to  which  you  belong,  even  as  the  evil  conduct 
of  one  child  affects  the  whole  family  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  or  one  boy  in  a  school,  the  whole  school  to 
which  he  belongs.  Do  you  remember  what  St.  Paul 
says  of  our  being  members  of  One  Body  ? 

George.  '  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized 
into  one  Body.'  (1  Cor.  xii.  13.) 

Francis.  '  Now  ye  are  the  Body  of  Christ,  and 
members  in  particular.'  (Verse  27.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  he  says  that '  there  should  be  no 
schism  in  the  Body  ;  but  that  the  members  should 
have  the  same  care  one  for  another.^  How  does  he  go 
on? 

Edivard.  '  And  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honoured, 
all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.'  (Verses  25,  26.) 

Miss  W.  Your  sins,  then,  boys,  are  felt  by  the 
whole  Body  of  which  you  are  members.  How  little 
you  think  of  this  when  you  wilfully  go  wrong.  Do 
you  remember  why  St.  Paul  bids  us  put  away  lying  % 

George.  '  Wherefore  putting  away  lying,  speak 
every  man  truth  with  his  neighbour,  for  we  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another^  (Eph.  iv.  '^h^ 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  being  members  one  of  another, 
our  sins  hurt  our  fellow-members.  As  children  of 
the  Chm*ch,  then,  what  ought  your  lives  to  be  ? 

*  Holy,'  said  Andrew. 

M  m  5 
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Miss  W,  And  by  what  rules  should  you  guide 
your  conduct  ? 

David,  By  the  rules  of  the  Church. 

Miss  W.  But  what  has  the  Church  commanded  all 
confirmed  persons  to  do  ? 

'  To  go  to  the  Holy  Communion/  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  Yet  some  of  you,  boys,  have  been  con- 
firmed, and  wilfully  chosen  to  disobey  that  command ! 
Is  it  only  the  command  of  the  Church  ? 

'  No,  it  is  the  command  of  Christ  Himself,'  said 
Edward. 

'  Sad  it  is,  then,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  that  you  who 
have  been  made  members  of  His  Body,  should  thus 
disobey  your  Saviour's  last  command,  and  disregard 
the  rules  of  that  Church  to  which  you  belong ; 
sad  it  is  that  by  your  careless  lives,  boys,  and 
your  disregard  of  what  you  are  taught,  you  should 
defile  that  Body  of  which  you  are  members.  What 
will  be  the  end  of  those  who  continue  thus  to 
walk?' 

George.  They  will  be  cut  off  as  unfruitful. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  Body  will  be  presented  pure 
and  glorious  at  last,  but  it  will  be  by  the  casting  out 
all  evil  members,  cutting  them  off  as  injured  or  bro- 
ken limbs.  Because,  then,  the  Church  is  thus  beset 
with  evil  within  as  well  as  without,  what  do  we  go 
on  to  pray  ? 

All.  '  Because  it  cannot  continue  in  safety  without 
Thy  succour,  preserve  it  evermore  by  Thy  help  and 
goodness  ?' 

Miss  W.  Thus  in  the  Epistle  St.  Paul  prays  for 
the  Ephesian  Church,  that  it  may  be —  ? 

Francis.  Strengthened  with  might  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  inner  man. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  that  each  member  might  be  strength- 
ened, each  member  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love, 
and  have  Christ  dwelling  in  him.  If  this  is  the  case 
with  each  member,  what  will  the  whole  Body  be  ? 
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Several.  Holy. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  seeing  that  the  love  of  Christ 
passeth  knowledge,  that  the  length,  and  breadth,  and 
depth  of  His  love  are  unsearchable.  He  will  not  turn 
away  from  His  Church,  but  in  His  pity  He  will 
cleanse  and  defend  it  with  His  help  and  goodness. 
But  those  His  servants  who  will  not  have  Him  to 
reign  over  them,  shall  be —  ? 

'  Cast  into  outer  darkness ;  there  shall  be  weeping 
and  gnasliing  of  teeth,'  continued  several  of  the  boys. 

Charley,  as  he  walked  down  to  Church  that 
morning,  kept  pondering  over  the  lesson,  thinking, 
*  I  never  thought  before  that  the  wrong  things  which 
I  do  mattered  to  any  body  but  myself,  but  I  suppose 
they  do ;'  and  then  he  thought,  ^  A  decayed  branch 
ought  to  be  cut  off  a  tree  ;  a  broken  arm  gives  pain 
to  the  whole  body  ;'  (this  he  knew  to  his  cost,  for  he 
had  had  his  arm  broken  w^hen  he  was  quite  a  little 
boy) ;  *  so  I  suppose  my  sins  hurt  others  as  well  as 
myself.  I  wish  I  could  remember  this,  and  then 
perhaps  I  shouldn't  do  wrong  so  often.'  He  talked 
over  all  his  thoughts  with  Miss  Walton  the  first 
time  he  had  a  chance,  telling  her  he  could  not  put 
the  idea  out  of  his  mind.  '  But,'  said  he,  *  we  can't 
always  see  that  our  sins  do  harm  to  any  except  our- 
selves.' 

^Perhaps  not,'  replied  Miss  Walton.  'Neither 
can  you  see  or  understand  why  a  pain  in  your  tooth 
makes  you  feel  ill  all  over.' 

Let  us,  however,  leave  Charley  to  his  thoughts, 
or  take  them  for  our  own,  and  carry  them  out 
another  time,  and  now  join  Mr  Warble  and  the 
boys,  and  listen  to  the  continuation  of  his  story. 
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WHO  SHALL  WIN  ? 

(Continued.) 

'  I  wish  you  had  been  far  away  when  I  first  struck 
you/  were,  if  you  remember,  boys,  Edmund's  words, 
as  he  saw  the  effect  of  his  last  blow ;  and  while  some 
gathered  round  Dick  Ashford  to  ascertain  how  much 
he  was  hurt,  Edmund  stood  looking  on,  feeling  more 
angry  with  himself,  and  more  discontented  with  every 
thing,  and  every  body,  than  he  could  express.  Two 
or  three  of  the  younger  boys,  frightened  at  the  sight 
of  blood,  had  run  to  the  house  and  given  an  alarm, 
and  just  as  Clement  was  starting  to  fetch  some  water 
to  wash  the  blood  from  Dick's  face,  the  Master  came 
out  of  the  house,  and  approached  the  group. 

He  looked  more  displeased,  the  boys  thought, 
than  they  had  ever  before  seen  him ;  and  Edmund 
felt  as  if  he  would  have  borne  any  thing  to  have 
escaped  facing  his  kind  Master  at  that  moment ; 
Clement  looked  the  very  picture  of  sorrow,  almost  as 
if  he  were  guilty,  and  Dick  Ashford  felt  any  thing  but 
comfortable,  though  he  half  hoped  that  the  Master 
would  not  say  much  to  him  when  he  saw  that  he 
was  hurt.  That  he  was  not,  however,  very  seriously 
injured,  the  Master  ascertained  by  a  glance,  and  for- 
bidding any  of  the  boys  to  leave  his  place,  he  said, 
looking  full  at  Edmund,  '  I  am  right  in  supposing 
that  it  is  you  who  have  been  fighting  with  Dick  T 

'  Yes,  sir,'  replied  Edmund. 

'  And  what  have  you  been  fighting  about,  boys  f 
he  asked. 

None,  however,  of  those  boys,  who  knew  the 
cause,  liked  to  mention  it ;  and  some,  not  knowing, 
could  not  tell ;  there  was  therefore  no  answer,  until 
Clement,  looking  as  if  he  thought  himself  more  guilty 
than  the  other  two,  rephed,  '  It  was  something  that 
I  said,  sir,  which  made  them  begin  the  quarrel.' 
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*  Yoiiy  Clement  ?  Are  you  mixed  up  in  the  quar- 
rel ?'  asked  the  Master. 

'  No,  that  he  isn't/  said  Philip  Trueboy,  ^  for  I  heard 
him  ask  Edmund  to  come  away  two  or  three  times 
while  they  were  quarrelling,  before  thev  began  to 
light.' 

^  What  do  you  mean,  then,  Clement  1  what  did 
you  say  to  make  them  fight  f  asked  the  Master. 

^  I  didn't  make  them  fight,  sir,  but  I  said  some- 
thing which  vexed  Dick,  and  then  he  and  Edmund 
began  to  quarrel.' 

'  Can't  you  tell  me  what  you  said  ?'  asked  the 
Master. 

^  Yes,  sir,  I  can  tell  you,  if  you  say  I  must,  but  I 
would  rather  not,'  he  replied,  gaining  boldness  as  he 
proceeded ;  for  he  felt  he  could  not  tell  without  be- 
traying the  general  feeling  about  Edmund,  and  the 
choristership,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  the  boys 
would  like  it.  There  was  something  so  very  straight- 
forward in  his  answer,  that  the  Master  was  pleased 
instead  of  being  angry,  as  some  of  the  boys  expected 
to  see  him. 

He  did  not  reply  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
'  Whatever  has  been  the  cause  of  this  quarrel,  it  is  most 
disgraceful  to  you  two  boys ;  indeed,  I  feel  as  if  the 
whole  school  were  disgraced  ;  I  do  not  remember  a 
fight  ever  occurring  in  the  play-ground  before,  and 
now  it  is  between  two  of  the  first-class  boys,  and 
without  any  apparent  reason,  or  any,  at  least,  that 
you  like  to  tell.  I  am  exceedingly  displeased  with 
you,  and  shall  certainly  make  examples  of  you. 
Both  of  you  now  quit  the  play-ground,  and  go  into 
the  school-room,  and  do  not  leave  it  until  I  give  you 
permission. 

The  two  guilty  boys  did  not  hesitate  to  obey; 
Dick,  with  some  murmured  words  of  displeasure, 
and  Edmund  feeling  more  wretched  than  ever  he 
had  done  in  his  life.     He  sat  down  in  one  corner  of 
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the  school  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  feeUng  that 
he  was  indeed  utterly  disgraced,  and  that  his  hope  of 
the  choristership  was  blasted. 

Clement  outside  was  hardly  less  miserable.  He 
lonored  to  ero  to  his  brother  and  tell  him  how  much 
he  felt  for  him.  He  sat  down  to  eat  his  dinner,  but 
he  could  scarcely  touch  it,  knowing  that  Edmund 
was  shut  in  without  his  share.  He  found  it  impos- 
sible to  eat  alone,  so  he  put  his  dinner  away,  thinking 
he  would  wait  until  his  brother  was  set  at  liberty. 
He  had  never  known  Edmund  to  be  in  such  public 
disgrace  before,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  it 
reached  him ;  as  if  one  brother  could  not  be  dis- 
graced without  the  other  sharing  in  it.  The  truth  was, 
he  was  participating  in  the  suffering,  though  not  in 
the  guilt.  Indeed,  all  the  boys  were  more  or  less 
affected  by  it,  and  felt  as  if  something  were  hanging 
over  them  as  a  body.  The  hour  of  play  was  not 
enjoyed,  and  they  began  to  think  of  the  afternoon 
school  with  uncomfortable,  anxious  feehngs ;  they 
did  not  know  whether  the  two  boys  had  yet 
been  punished,  they  did  not  know  whether  they 
should  find  them  in  the  school-room,  or  what  was 
ffoins:  to  be  done.  But  the  feelino;s  of  the  offending; 
boys  were  far  more  imcomfortable ;  for,  besides  the 
doubt  and  dread  of  punishment,  and  sense  of  dis- 
grace, they  were  bearing  the  weight  of  guilt,  which 
(though  they  might  not  acknowledge  it),  pressed 
upon  them  more  heavily  than  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment. 

Edmund  thought  he  should  not  care  what  his  pre- 
sent punishment  was,  if  only  he  did  not  by  this 
quarrel  lose  his  chance  of  the  choristership.  But  he 
feared  the  Master  would  hear  the  subject  of  the 
quarrel,  and  then  he  knew  it  would  be  decided  at 
once  against  him  ;  whereas  he  thought,  '  If  only  that 
is  never  known,  'perlia'ps  this  quarrel  wiU  be  forgotten 
before  the  time  comes.'    This  little  gleam  of  hope 
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roused  his  spirit  again,  and  he  began  to  think  what 
his  best  course  of  action  would  be.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  bear  any  punishment  as  bravely  as  he  pos- 
sibly could,  and  to  acknowledge  at  once  that  he  was 
very  sorry  for  having  fought.  He  did  not  seem  to 
remember  that,  whatever  man  might  think  of  his 
fitness  for  a  chorister,  unless  his  repentance  was 
real,  and  his  intention  of  amendment  sincere,  he 
could  not  be  fit  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  he  forgot  that 
it  was  a  fearful  thing  to  engage  in  the  service  of 
God ;  becoming,  as  it  were,  a  minister  in  the  sanc- 
tuary to  sing  praises  to  God,  defiled  by  unrepented 
sin. 

Dick  Ashford,  too  (as  he  sat  at  some  distance  from 
Edmund,  rather  rejoicing  in  the  idea  of  Edmund's 
having  thus  disgraced  himself),  was  thinking,  '  There 
is  as  much  chance  for  me  as  him,  now,  at  all  events, 
whatever  there  was  before/  and  he  determined,  if 
the  Master  asked  him  any  more  questions,  to  tell  the 
cause  of  their  quarrel. 

Just  before  the  hour  for  the  afternoon  school,  the 
Master  went  to  speak  to  Dick  and  Edmund.  He 
called  them  up  before  him,  and  asked  if  they  had 
anything  to  say  in  excuse  for  their  conduct. 

^No,  sir,'  Edmund  replied,  quickly,  ^and  I  am 
sure  I  wish  I  had  never  struck  a  blow ;'  while  Dick 
began,  ^Please,  sir,  he  struck  me  first.  I  had  no 
thoughts  of  fighting,  I'm  sure ;  I  was  only  teazing 
him  about  wanting  to  be  the  new  chorister.' 

The  Master,  to  Edmund's  relief,  took  no  notice  of 
the  last  part  of  Dick's  words,  but  asked  Edmund, 
very  gravely,  if  it  were  correct  that  he  struck  the 
first  blow. 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  did,'  he  replied. 

The  Master  then  spoke  to  them  kindly,  though 
perhaps  some  would  have  said  severely,  about  their 
fault.  It  mattered  very  little,  he  said,  what  the 
cause  of  their  quarrel  was,  he  was  not  going  to  in- 
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quire  about  that ;  nothing  could  make  it  right  for 
boys  to  fight  as  they  had  been  doing,  and  they  must 
both  feel  that  they  deserved  punishment.  Edmund 
acknowledged  this  at  once,  and  Dick  did  not  contra- 
dict him. 

Altogether  Edmund  behaved  so  very  well  about 
it,  that  the  Master  felt  extremely  grieved  to  have  to 
cane  him.  He  had  never  had  occasion  to  do  so  be- 
fore since  he  had  been  in  the  school,  and,  as  I  said, 
Edmund  was  a  great  favourite  with  him ;  but  feeling 
it  was  right  to  make  an  example  of  these  two  boys 
(the  first  who  had  ever  presumed  to  fight  in  the 
play-ground),  he  would  not  allow  any  personal  feel- 
ino;s  to  influence  him. 

'  Your  fault,  boys,'  he  said,  '  has  been  public,  your 
punishment  must  be  the  same.  I  shall  cane  you 
both  when  school  opens.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have 
to  do  it.  You,  Edmund,  I  have  never  had  reason  to 
cane  before ;  I  hope  I  may  never  have  to  do  it 
again.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  you,  Dick  ; 
but,  indeed,  I  have  been  obHged  to  use  the  cane 
much  too  often  upon  a  boy  of  your  age.  I  hope  this 
may  be  the  last  time  with  you  also.'  Then  telling 
them  he  would  not  keep  them  in  the  school-room 
any  longer,  if  they  wished  to  go  out,  he  returned  to 
the  house. 

Dick  went  out,  but  Edmund  sat  dowm  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  and  cried  most  bitterly;  he 
would  not  cry  as  long  as  Dick  was  there,  but  now, 
when  he  was  alone,  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears. 
The  Master's  words  of  kindness  had  pierced  him  to 
the  very  heart,  and  he  blamed  himself  more  severely 
than  ever  for  his  fault.  He  felt  as  if  he  would  have 
given  any  thing  to  undo  the  work  of  the  last  two 
hours ;  to  stand  as  he  stood  then.  Now  he  felt 
himself  degraded ;  he  did  not  know  how  he  should 
face  the  boys  again,  or  how  he  could  look  at  Mr 
Marden.     And  while  he  was  thinking  this,  his  con- 
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science  whispered  gently,  very  gently,  '  Can  you  be 
fit  for  a  chorister  even  if,  after  all,  you  are  chosen  ?' 

He  almost  held  his  breath  as  his  conscience  spoke 
these  words,  and  answered,  ^  No ;'  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  acknowledge  the  answer.  He  felt 
his  unfitness,  but  he  would  not  confess  it  even  to 
himself.  The  events  of  the  last  few  days  passed 
quickly  before  him,  and  showed  him  plainly  that  he 
was  not  fit ;  he  felt  very,  very  guilty,  yet  he  would 
not  acknowledge,  ^  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  em- 
ployed in  Thy  service,'  and  go  on  to  pray,  ^  O  make 
me  worthy.'  Every  moment  that  he  sat  there  he 
became  more  wretched,  because  the  weight  of  his 
sins  pressed  more  heavily  upon  him,  and  he  did  not 
cast  them  off  by  humble  confession  and  true  penitence, 
looking  for  pardon  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Saviour. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Clement  (who,  on 
seeing  Dick  enter  the  play-ground,  had  learnt  from 
him  that  Edmund  might  do  what  he  liked  now) 
gently  opened  the  school-room  door,  and  in  another 
moment  was  at  his  brother's  side,  trying  in  every 
way  to  comfort  him,  and  to  bear  his  sorrov/  with 
hira.  Then  pressing  him  kindly  to  eat,  he  said  he 
had  kept  his  own  dinner  to  eat  it  with  his  brother. 
Edmund  returned  his  affection,  but  found  no  sub- 
stantial comfort  in  his  brother's  kindness,  because  he 
had  not  truly  repented  of  his  fault ;  and  just  then, 
the  school-beil  sounding,  the  boys  began  to  pour  in, 
and  Edmund,  quickly  wiping  his  eyes,  took  his 
usual  seat,  book  in  hand,  Clement  following  his  ex- 
ample. Edmund  felt  as  if  he  did  not  deserve  the 
top  of  the  class,  but  he  took  it,  and  Maurice,  who 
had  been  away  all  morning,  sat  next  to  him. 

There  was  scarcely  a  boy  in  the  school  who  did 
not  pity  Edmund  at  that  moment  (for  his  good 
spirits  and  enjoyment  of  play  made  him  a  favourite 
with  all).  He  looked  so  very  'svretched,  and  it  was 
so  uncommon  a  thing  to  see  him  in  disgrace,  that 
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nearly  all  felt  for  him,  and  showed  it  by  their  sub- 
dued manner ;  scarcely  a  joke  passed  between  them 
as  they  took  their  places,  and  they  did  not  stare  at  him 
as  boys  often  so  unkindly  do  when  a  companion  is  in 
disgrace.  Edmund  felt  grateful  to  them,  though  he  did 
not  say  anything.  When  the  Master  entered  the  room 
there  was  not  a  sound.  Dick  had  not  come  in,  and  the 
Master  waited  a  moment,  and  then  sent  Maurice  out 
to  fetch  him.  There  was  not  nearly  the  same  sympathy 
felt  for  him,  because  he  was  often  in  disgrace,  and 
frequently  made  himself  disagreeable  in  the  play- 
ground. The  Master  said  a  few  words  to  the  whole 
school  upon  the  duty  of  living  in  brotherly  love  as 
members  of  one  body,  and  how  much  it  gi'ieved  him 
to  see  quarrelling  and  ill-temper  among  them.  He 
told  them  he  was  sorry  to  punish,  but  he  did  it  for 
the  good  of  all,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  good  of 
the  two  guilty  boys.  ^  I  hope,  boys,'  he  said,  '  that 
you,  who  have  not  now  been  guilty,  will  take  warn- 
ing, and  instead  of  triumphing  over  the  fall  of  your 
companions,  as  some  boys  do,  will  feel  for  them,  and 
let  their  faults  teach  you  to  guard  yourselves ;  for 
you  know  not  how  soon  you  may  be  tempted  like- 
wise.' He  then  called  up  Edmund,  saying,  as  he  was 
the  first  who  had  struck  the  blow,  he  must  be  the 
first  to  suffer,  and  caned  him  as  he  thought  he  de- 
served. Exactly  the  same  punishment  he  gave  to 
Dick  Ashford,  and  then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he 
bade  the  two  boys  shake  hands  with  each  other,  and 
once  more  speaking  a  few  words  to  the  whole  school, 
began  the  afternoon's  work. 

It  woidd  be  hard  to  say  whether  Clement  or 
Edmund  suffered  most  that  afternoon.  Edmund 
had  determined  he  would  not  shed  a  tear  over  the 
caning,  and  he  had  not ;  but  Clement  covered  his 
face,  not  enduring  to  look  at  his  brother,  and  tears 
stole  quickly  down  his  cheeks.  But  the  caning  had 
not  removed  the  weight  from  Edmund's  mind,  and 
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every  kind  word  which  his  Master  spoke  (for  when 
the  punishment  was  over  he  treated  them  just  as 
usual)  went  to  his  heart;  and  Clement,  seeing  that 
his  brother  was  miserable  (though  the  subject  of  the 
choristership  had  not  been  mentioned  in  their  short 
interview),  guessed  his  brother's  thoughts,  and  felt 
with  him,  so  that  any  stranger,  to  have  looked  at 
the  two  brothers,  would  certainly  have  found  it  hard 
to  decide  which  had  been  the  one  in  disgrace. 

^  I  have  told  you  a  long  portion  of  my  story  to-day,' 
said  Mr  Warble,  '  now  we  must  leave  it  until  next 
Sunday. 

^Remember,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  Hhat  we 
are  all  members  of  one  body  in  the  Church,  for 
which  we  pray  to-day,  and  are  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ ;  and  that,  like  Clement,  we  should  grieve  for 
the  sorrows  and  sins  of  others,  and,  like  Edmund's 
school-fellows,  feel  that  the  fall  of  one  member  aifects 
the  whole  Body.  Now  you  will  see  how  Mr 
Warble's  story  helps  you  to  understand  my  lesson 
to-day.' 
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COLLECT. 

Lordy  TV e  pray  Thee,  that  Thy  grace  may  always  pre- 
vent and  follow  us,  and  make  us  continually  to  he 
given  to  all  good  works  ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

All  the  boys  Avere  in  the  school-room  on  Sunday 
moiTiing  when  Miss  Walton  entered,  except  Francis. 
He  had  only  just  come  in  as  the  lesson  began  the 
Sunday  before,  and  he  was  late  again  to-day. 

'  How  is  it  you  are  late,  Francis  ?'  she  asked,  as  he 
entered,  soon  after  the  lesson  began. 

He  murmured  some  sort  of  an  answ^er  about  not 
getting  to  bed  until  late,  and  being  tired  with  his 
work.  '  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  making  your  work 
an  excuse,  Francis,'  returned  Miss  Walton.  ^You 
have  no  more  work  than  the  other  boys.  It  is  not 
intended  that  work  should  be  a  hindrance  to  you  in 
your  duty,  but  a  help  ;  as  you  used  to  think  it  would 
be,  when  you  were  idle,  Francis.' 

He  held  down  his  head,  murmurlno-  a  second  time 
something  about  being  tired,  and  up  early  every  day, 
and  therefore  he  couldn't  get  up  early  on  Sundays 
too. 

*•  Indeed,  Francis,'  returned  Miss  Walton,  feeling 
grieved  to  hear  him  make  such  vain  excuses,  '  you 
know  that  I  cannot  accept  any  such  excuses  as  this  : 
while  you  are  in  health  I  expect  you  to  be  in  school 
in  time,  and  I  do  not  think  your  being  at  work 
during  the  week  any  hindrance  to  your  being  in  time 
No.  59  N  n 
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on  Sunday  morning.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you 
think  so.'  She  then  began  to  question  the  class, 
having  been  hitherto  hearing  them  say  the  Collect, 
and  read  the  Epistle  and  Gospel. 

*  This  Collect,'  she  said,  *  follows  well,  I  think,  the 
one  for  last  Sunday.  What  was  the  second  thing 
you  said  defiled  the  Church  V 

Several,  The  evil  lives  of  her  children. 

Miss  W.  After  praying,  therefore,  last  Sunday, 
that  the  Church  might  be  cleansed  and  defended,  what 
do  we  ask  to-day  that  we  (her  members)  may  be 
given  to  ? 

'  All  good  works,'  replied  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  if  the  individual  members  of  the 
Church  are  holy,  what  will  the  whole  Church  be  ? 

'  Clean,'  said  Alfred. 

*  Holy,  also,'  said  George. 

Miss  W,  That  is  right ;  and  for  the  members  to 
be  holy,  to  what  must  they  be  continually  given  ? 

*  Good  works,'  the  boys  answered  again. 

Miss  W,  After  praying,  therefore,  that  the  Church 
may  be  cleansed,  we  pray  that —  ? 

'  We,  the  members  of  the  Church,  may  be  con- 
tinually given  to  all  good  works,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  But  forasmuch  as  we  are  not  able  to  do 
good  works  by  our  own  power,  what  do  we  first  pray? 

All,  ^Lord,  we  pray  Thee  that  Thy  grace  may 
always  prevent  and  follow  us.' 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  prevent'  %  I  hope 
you  have  not  forgotten. 

^  Go  before,'  replied  two  or  three. 

Miss  W.  Now  let  us  see  why  we  ask  for  God's 
grace  to  go  before.  Are  there  evils  before  us^  which 
we  know  not  of? 

'  There  may  be,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W,  Why  did  God  appoint  a  pillar  of  fire  to 
go  before  the  Israelites  ? 

^  To  be  a  guide  to  them,'  replied  George. 
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'To  keep  them  from  rumiing  into  clanger,'  said 
Edward. 

Miss  W.  You  are  both  right.  Do  you  remember 
why  God  led  them  through  the  wilderness,  instead 
of  through  the  land  of  the  Philistines  ? 

George.  '  God  said,  Lest  peradventure  the  people 
repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt.' 
(Exod.xiii.17.) 

Miss  W.  If  God  had  not  gone  before  them,  they 
would  naturally  have  taken  the  way  through  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  and  fallen  into  difficulties  they 
knew  not  of.  The  same  sort  of  unknown  dano-er 
may  be  in  our  spiritual  path ;  what,  therefore,  do  we 
pray  ? 

Alfred.  That  God's  grace  msij prevent  us. 

Miss  W.  God's  grace  goes  before  us  in  many  w^ays, 
often  such  as  we  know  not  of.  For  example  ;  a  situ- 
ation might  be  offered  to  one  of  you  with  many 
advantages,  good  wages,  and  easy  employment — what 
would  you  feel  about  such  a  situation  ? 

'  Oh  !  we  should  wish  to  get  it,'  cried  several. 

Miss  W.  But  with  all  this  outward  advantage, 
God  might  foresee  that  you  would  there  be  exposed 
to  some  temptation  which  lie  knows  you  w^ould  not 
have  strength  to  withstand,  and  therefore  so  appoints 
things  that  you  lose  the  situation.  Is  it  not  better, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  you  should  lose  it 
than  gain  it  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  some,  while  Alfred  remarked, 
'  Perhaps  we  shouldn't  think  so  ;  we  shouldn't  know 
why  we  lost  it.' 

Miss  W.  That  is  true,  Alfred.  God's  grace  may 
prevent  us  when  w^e  know  it  not;  still  what  He 
appoints  would  be  the  best  for  us,  though  w^e  know 
not  why  ;  and  we  ought  to  believe  that  it  is  so, 
especially  if  we  have  before  prayed  for  God's  pre- 
venting grace.  But  again,  supposing  you  w^ere 
placed  in  a  situation  by  the  will  of  your  guardians  or 
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parents,  in  which  you  find  many  difficulties  and 
temptations — what  do  you  need  to  enable  you  to 
meet  them? 

'  God's  preventing  grace,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W,  Yes;  why? 

Andrew.    To  enable  us  to  stand  against  them. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  to  put  strength  within  you,  that  so 
you  may  meet  them  boldly,  and  not  fall  from  very 
fear.  Are  we  taught  to  pray  for  this  grace  in  the 
Lord's  prayer? 

'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,'  answered  Edward, 
in  an  inquiring  tone. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Edward,  that  is  what  I  meant. 
What  else  do  we  pray  for  in  this  Collect  ? 

All,  That  God's  grace  may  follow  us. 

Miss  W.  Are  all  the  temptations  to  which  we  are 
subject  yet  to  come? 

•  No,  they  are  around  us,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  so  much  around  and  within  us,  that 
we  feel  them  every  hour ;  what,  then,  do  we  need  to 
enable  us  to  withstand  these  temptations  % 

Edgar.  God's  grace. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  but  is  it  only  before  us,  keeping 
from  us  unseen  temptations  ? 

'  No,  following  us,'  said  Edward,  '  to  help  us  when 
the  temjDtation  comes.' 

'  Around  us,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  If  God's  orrace  both  j]^oes  before  and  fol- 
lows  after,  we  may  surely  say  it  is  around  us,  ready 
to  help  us  in  the  daily  struggles  of  life.  How  is  it 
we  are  tempted  in  our  daily  life  % 

'  By  our  evil  hearts,'  said  George. 

'  By  the  bad  example  of  others,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  IV.  What,  therefore,  do  we  pray  ? 

Severed.  That  God's  grace  may  follow  us. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  come  quickly  to  our  rescue  in  the 
hour  of  need ;  as  we  again  pray  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
'Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ;  But' — ? 
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^  Deliver  us  from  evil/  continued  little  James. 

Miss  W.  Or,  as  we  express  it  in  the  Collect*  let 
Thy  grace,  O  Lord,  'prevent  and  folloiv  us.'  And 
again  ;  do  we  not  bring  trouble  upon  ourselves  by 
our  own  sins  ? 

^  Yes,  ma'am,'  replied  several. 

Miss  W.  And  when  we  have  made  one  false  step, 
could  we  return  by  our  own  power,  in  our  own 
strength  ? 

^  No,  God's  grace  must  follow  us  to  bring  us  back,' 
said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  To  hold  us  back  from  goino;  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mire.  Was  David  left  to  himself 
after  his  great  sins  of  adultery  and  murder  ? 

The  boys  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  Alfred 
said,  ^  No ;  God  sent  the  prophet  Nathan  to  him,  to 
bring  him  to  repentance.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  God  did  not  leave  him  to  fall  deeper, 
but  followed  him  by  his  grace,  until — what  did  David 
acknowledge  ? 

'  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,'  said  George. 
(See  2  Sam.  xii.) 

Miss  W.  Then  having  acknowdedged  his  sin,  God 
gave  him  grace  to  carry  on  his  repentance  in  sincerity 
and  truth.  This  is  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  the  grace  of  God  following  His  child,  even 
thou2:h  that  child  had  fallen  into  such  (grievous  sin. 
Do  we  not  need  the  same  following  grace  of  God  ? 

Several.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  I  think  we  may  almost  say  we  need 
God's  prgve^i^m^  grace  especially,  when  we  have  to 
decide  upon  any  action ;  when  we  have  our  way  to 
choose,  as  in  going  to  a  new  situation,  seeking  new 
employment,  and  things  of  that  kind ;  and  His  grace 
following,  in  the  daily  concerns  of  life.  How  does 
David  speak  of  God's  mercy  following  him  ? 

George.  '  But  Thy  lovingkindness  and  mercy 
shall  follow   me   all   the   days   of   my  life :    and  I 
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will  dwell  in   the  house   of   the    Lord  for   ever.* 
(Ps.  xxiii.  6.) 

Miss  W,  This  prayer  for  God's  preventing  and 
folio wiog  grace,  is  one,  boys,  which  may  very  suitably 
be  used  by,  and  for,  clergymen.  What  has  Mr 
Walton  sometimes  asked  you  all  to  do  for  him  ?  and 
what  ought  you  all  to  do  for  him  ? 

'  Pray  for  him,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  now  this  Collect  teaches  you  what 
to  pray  for  him.  How  could  you  change  the  words 
so  as  to  make  it  a  prayer  for  another  ? 

Edward.  '  Lord,  we  pray  Thee  that  Thy  grace 
may  always  prevent  and  follow  M  or  N,  and  make 
him  continually  to  be  given  to  all  good  works.' 

Miss  W,  You  may  well  use  this  prayer  for  your 
clergyman,  for  he  has  peculiar  need  of  God's  grace 
going  before  to  prepare  the  hearts  of  the  people  to 
profit  by  his  ministrations  ;  and  following  after  to 
bless  them ;  while  his  own  life  should  indeed  be 
'  given  to  good  works.'  While,  therefore,  you  use 
this  prayer  for  yourselves,  use  it  also  for  him  whom 
God  has  placed  over  you  as  your  spiritual  shepherd. 
And  now,  before  we  go  on  to  the  second  petition,  I 
would  give  you  a  word  of  warning,  boys.  If  you 
i)ray  for  God's  grace  to  go  before,  what  must  you  be 
ready  to  do  ?  (The  boys  not  answering,  Miss  Walton 
said  again),  How  were  the  children  of  Israel  to  make 
use  of  the  pillar  of  fire  going  before  them  ? 

Samuel.  They  were  to  follow  it. 

Miss  W.  When,  then,  we  pray  for  God's  grace  to 
go  before  us,  we  must  be —  ? 

'  Keady  to  follow  it,'  cried  two  or  three. 

Miss  JV.  Exactly.  When  God's  preventing  grace 
would  lead  one  way,  you  must  not  perversely  choose 
another.  Let  us  take  the  instance  we  have  spoken 
of  before.  An  apparently  good  situation  is  offered  to 
you,  and  you  are  anxious  to  accept  it,  when  your 
parents,  or  perhaps  your  clergyman,  or  some  friend 
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whose  judgment  you  ought  to  trust,  and  whose  advice 
you  ought  to  take,  comes  and  tells  you  of  its  danger, 
and  warns  you  against  accepting  it ;  God  w^ould  thus 
speak  to  you  by  them,  and  if  you  are  perverse,  and 
will  accept  it,  will  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  tempta- 
tion, what  are  you  really  resisting! 

Francis.  God's  preventing  grace. 

Miss  W.  The  same  sort  of  thing  may  occur  in  the 
smallest  concerns  of  life,  God  by  His  preventing 
grace  may  show  you  your  dut}^,  and  you  may  wilftdiy 
choose  to  turn  from  it :  you  are  then  resisting  His 
grace.  Will  God's  grace  follow  us  if  ice  resist  His 
preventing  grace  ? 

*  I  suppose  not,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  We  have  a  sad  example  of  tlie  conse- 
quence of  resisting  God's  preventing  grace  in  the 
case  of  Felix.     Who  was  he  ? 

David.  The  Koman  governor  at  Ctesarea. 

Miss  W.  What,  then,  was  his  religion  ? 

Several.  He  was  a  Gentile. 

'  A  heathen,'  said  George. 

Miss  W,  But  did  not  God  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  the  truths  of  Christianity  ? 

Francis.  Yes,  through  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul. 

Miss  W.  What  was  the  effect  of  St.  Paul's  w^ords 
upon  him  ? 

Echcard.  '  As  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled.' 
(Acts,  xxiv.  25.) 

3Iiss  W,  What  was  then  mo  vino;  him  ? 

A  If  red.  God's  preventing  grace. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  it  was  calling  him  loudly  to  repen- 
tance ;   did  he  obey,  or  did  he  resist  it  ? 

Several.  He  resisted  it,  and  answered,  '  Go  Thy 
way  for  this  time  ;  wdien  I  have  a  convenient  season, 
I  will  call  for  thee.' 

Miss  W.  Did  that  '  convenient  season'  ever  come  ? 

George,  No,  ma'am. 
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Miss  W.  No;  we  are  told  that  he  often  sent  for 
St.  Paul  and  communed  with  him — but  why  ? 

Francis.  Because  he  hoped  that  money  would  have 
been  given  him  to  set  St.  Paul  at  liberty.   (Ver.  26.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  but  not  that  he  might  hear  St.  Paul's 
words  of  teaching.  Having  resisted  God's  prevent- 
ing grace,  it  did  not  follow  him  ;  but  he  was  left  in 
the  miserable  state  of  blind  heathenism  which  he  had 
chosen.     How  do  we  know  this  for  a  certainty  ? 

Geovfje,  Because  he  left  St.  Paul  bound,  and  he 
would  not  have  done  so  if  he  had  been  converted. 

Miss  W.  Just  so.  Of  what,  then,  is  he  a  warning 
to  us  % 

Edward,  The  danger  of  resisting  God's  preventing 
grace. 

Miss  TF.  While,  therefore,  you  pray  thus  for  tlie 
grace  of  God  to  lead  you  and  support  you,  you 
must  take  heed  to  use  it.  Turn  to  the  first  lesson 
for  this  morning.  Ezekiel,  xiv. 

The  boys  did  so,  and  Miss  Walton  said,  '  Read  the 
4th  verse.' 

Matthew, '  Therefore  speak  unto  them,  and  say  unto 
them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Every  man  of  tho 
house  of  Israel  that  setteth  up  his  idols  in  his  heart, 
and  putteth  the  stumbling  block  of  his  iniquity 
before  his  face,  and  cometh  to  the  prophet,  /  the 
Lord  icill  answer  him  that  corneth^  according  to  the 
multitude  of  his  idols.^ 

Miss  IV,  That  is  to  say,  God  will  not  be  mocked. 
It  is  vain  for  us  to  pray  for  His  preventing  grace,  if 
we  have  no  intention  of — what  ? 

'  Being  guided  by  it,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  and  it  is  vain  for  us  to  ask  that 
His  grace  may  follow  us,  if  we  will  not  turn  at  its 
call.     What,  therefore,  do  we  rightly  go  on  to  pray  % 

Edgar.  '  Make  us  continually  to  be  given  to  all 
good  works.' 

Miss  W,    Yes  ;   having  asked  for  God's  grace,  we 
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pray  that  we  may  use  it.     How  does  St.  Paul  in  the 
Epistle  bid  us  walk  ? 

Francis.  Worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we 
are  called  '  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with 
longsufFering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love;  en- 
deavouring to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.' 

Miss  W.  Then  he  says  there  is  one  body — what  is 
that  one  body  ? 

James.  The  Church. 

Miss  W,  Where,  then,  is  our  vocation  ? 

Several.  In  the  Church. 

Miss  W.  Exactly.  As  children  of  the  Church, 
we  are  to,  strive  to  walk  worthy  of  our  vocation,  as 
we  said  last  Sunday ;  or  to  be  continually — -  ? 

'  Given  to  good  works,'  said  three  or  four. 

Miss  W.  How  can  we  be  *  given  to  good  works'  ? 

Charley.  By  spending  our  lives  in  them. 

Miss  W.  What  is  meant  by  *good  works'? 

Ediuard.  Works  of  charity  and  kindness,  such  as 
visiting  the  sick,  or  teaching  the  poor. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  works  of  devotion,  reading  and 
prayer.     How  does  St.  Paul  tell  us  we  should  pray  ? 

Alfred.  Without  ceasing.     (1  Thess.  v.  7.) 

Miss  W.  How  did  our  Saviour  spend  His  life  ? 

James.  Going  about  doing  good. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  we  in  our  measure  should  try 
and  follow  His  example,  and  be  '  given  to  good 
works.'  But  I  think  something  more  is  meant  be- 
sides active  good  works  of  this  kind,  for  all  could  not 
be  continually  employed  in  such  works  as  these. 
Could  you,  for  instance,  boys  ? 

AIL  No,  ma'am,  we  are  obliged  to  work  for  our 
bread. 

Miss  W.  How,  then,  can  boys  like  you  be  con- 
tinually given  to  good  works  ? 

'  By  always  trying  to  do  right,'  said  Charley. 
^    Miss  W,   Do  you  mean  that  if,  in  your  play,  or 
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over  your  lessons,  and  in  your  daily  work,  you  are 
trying  to  do  right,  you  will  be  given  to  good  works  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  replied  Charley,  again. 

Miss  W.  You  are  quite  right,  Charley.  We  learn, 
therefore,  that  our  daily  actions,  our  daily  employ- 
ments, become  good  works  by  being  done  in  a  right 
spirit ;  if  we  try  to  walk  as  St.  Paul  bids  us —  ? 

^  In  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  longsufFering, 
forbearing  one  another  in  love,'  said  David. 

Miss  W.  At  the  same  time,  must  you  neglect 
works  of  devotion,  and  charity,  and  kindness,  when 
you  can  perform  them  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  No,  but  by  doing  them  whenever  you 
can,  be  continually  given  to  them.  But  can  you 
persevere  in  any  good  work  without  God's  help  ? 

Edivard.  No ;  therefore  we  ask  for  God's  grace  to 
make  us  continue  in  good  works. 

Miss  W,  What  do  we  require  to  make  us  continue 
in  the  most  trifling  determination  ? 

'  Perseverance,'  said  one  or  two. 

Miss  W.  And  is  perseverance  always  easy  ?  does 
it  not  often  involve  self-denial  and  trouble  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  suppose  it  does,'  replied  Edward. 

Miss  W,  To  persevere  in  daily  work,  what  have 
you  to  do  every  morning  ? 

'  Get  up  very  early,'  cried  two  or  three. 

Miss  W.  And  do  you  always  find  this  quite  easy  ? 

'  No,  ma'am,'  replied  several,  while  Alfred  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  saying,  '  I  should  thinh  not.' 

Miss  W.  It  is  the  same  even  in  pleasures.  If  you 
undertake  the  care  of  favourite  animals,  have  you 
not  to  keep  them  on  your  mind,  and  to  feed  them 
sometimes,  when  you  are  very  tired,  and  perhaps 
would  rather  be  doing  something  else  ? 

*  Yes,  ma'am,  sometimes,'  answered  Walter. 

Miss  W.  We  see,  then,  that  perseverance  is  re- 
quired in  common  things,  and  that  you  cannot  per- 
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severe  without  trouble  and  self-denial.  Is  it  not  so 
also  in  doing  good  works  ?  Is  it  not  much  easier  to 
purpose  to  do  well  than  really  to  do  it  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  replied  Francis  and  one  or  two 
others. 

Miss  W.  You  may  determine  to  watch  your  tem- 
pers, and  say  no  angry  words,  or  to  be  perfectly 
obedient,  or  to  work  industriously,  but  is  the  deter- 
mination and  a  short  endeavour  enough? 

'  No,  ma'am,  we  must  persevere,'  said  several. 

Miss  W,  And  can  you  persevere  in  your  own 
strength  ? 

AIL  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W,  You  therefore  pray  to  God  that  His 
grace  may  make  you —  ? 

'  Continually  be  given  to  good  works,'  said  George. 

Miss  W,  I  will  tell  you  a  true  story  of  the  per- 
severance of  a  little  Irish  girl,  which  will  show  you 
how  much  self-denial  she  exercised  in  carrying  out 
her  determination.  I  will  call  her  Sally  Connor.  She 
was  a  child  fond  of  learning,  and,  as  her  parents  were 
very  poor,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  for  many 
months,  allowed  her  to  come  to  the  parish  school  free 
of  charge.  She  worked  diligently,  and  progressed 
well  in  her  learning  for  some  time,  when,  for  some 
misconduct  of  her  parents,  the  Mistress  was  obliged, 
by  the  rules  of  the  school,  to  dismiss  her ;  telling  her 
she  could  not  admit  her  again  without  the  payment 
of  a  fine.  Poor  Sally  went  home  in  great  trouble, 
knowing  that  her  parents  were  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  fine ;  and  for  many  weeks  she  was 
kept  away  from  school,  without  a  hope  of  being  able 
to  return.  This  grieved  her  much,  and  she  was  con- 
tinually wondering  whether  she  could  do  any  thing 
to  earn  money  herself.  If  she  could  just  earn  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  fine,  and  return  to  school,  she 
thought  she  should  be  happy.  Her  parents,  I  said, 
were  poor,  and  very  poorly  they  lived.     They  never 
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saw  a  bit  of  meat  in  their  house  (as  few  of  the  poor 
Irish  do),  and  very  little,  if  any,  bread.  Potatoes 
and  oatmeal-stirabout  were  their  chief  food.  Her 
father  was  a  weaver,  and  when  Sally  was  at  home  he 
used  to  send  her  to  a  town  ten  miles  off,  once  a 
week,  for  materials  for  his  work.  She  was  only 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years  old,  so  that  it  was 
a  long  way  for  her  to  go,  especially  as  she  had  often 
a  great  weight  to  carry.  Her  father,  therefore,  to 
encourage  her,  said  one  day  he  would  give  her  a 
penny  for  each  journey  she  took  for  him,  to  do  Avhat 
she  liked  with. 

Early  one  morning,  Sally  started,  after  a  scanty 
breakfast  of  stirabout,  to  the  town,  ten  miles  distant, 
and  on  her  way  began  again  to  wish  that  she  could 
earn  sufficient  to  pay  the  fine,  when  a  bright  thought 
struck  her.  '  Oh !'  she  thought,  '  I  will  save  the 
pennies  that  father  gives  me,  then  I  shall  earn 
enough,'  and  the  little  half-clad  Irish  girl  skipped 
along  as  happy  as  possible  with  this  ^idea  filling  her 
mind.  She  reached  the  town,  weary  enough,  poor 
child,  and  did  her  father's  errands ;  then,  laden  with 
her  wool,  started  back  again.  On  her  return  she 
trudged  along  happily  enough,  though  not  so  joyously 
as  in  the  bright  morning  when  empty-handed,  reach- 
ing her  father's  house  again  before  twelve  o'clock. 
Twenty  miles  had  this  little  creature  gone  between 
dawn  and  twelve  o'clock,  and  now  her  father  handed 
her  the  promised  penny,  while  her  mother  set  her 
down  to  a  dish  of  potatoes  and  a  cup  of  buttermilk. 
Proudly  and  joyfully  she  received  her  earned  penny, 
but  said  not  one  word  to  her  parents  of  her  intention. 
She  thought  she  would  surprise  them  in  the  end,  and 
therefore  safely  laid  it  by  in  a  little  private  box. 

Week  after  week  this  little  girl  persevered  in  her 
intention.  She  often  longed  to  spend  the  penny  in 
some  trifle  which  she  saw  in  the  shop  windows,  or  on 
a  mouthful  of  bread  on  her  way  home ;  but  no,  she 
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wouldn't  do  that,  she  would  keep  it  all  until  the 
fine  was  earned.  Her  flither  was  not  always  able  to 
give  her  the  penny  at  the  time  of  her  journey,  but 
used  to  say,  '  I'll  be  in  your  debt,  child ;  you  must 
keep  count  how  much,'  so  that  it  was  longer  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  ere  she  herself  possessed 
what  she  thought  would  be  enough.  At  length,  one 
day,  at  the  end  of  a  weary  journey,  five  months  after 
her  determination  was  made,  she  counted  over  tlie 
store  she  really  had  on  hand,  and  found  it  amount  to 
one  shilling  and  three-pence.  She  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  that  would  be  enough,  but  she  thought 
she  would  go  and  ask,  and  accordingly  presented 
herself  before  the  ^listress. 

^  Eighteen-pence  is  the  right  fine,'  returned  the 
Mistress  to  Sally's  question  of  how  much  she  must 
pay;  'but  you  were  always  a  good  girl  at  school; 
I  will  forgive  the  sixpence,  and  take  a  shilling.' 

The  poor  little  girl's  joy  was  unbounded.  She 
ran  back  to  her  home  to  tell  her  parents.  'Now, 
mother  !  now,  father  !'  she  said,  '  you  will  let  me  go 
back  to  school,  I  can  pay  the  fine  myself.  I've  saved 
up  all  my  pennies,  and  now  I've  got  three-pence 
iQore  than  I  want  for  the  fine.' 

Of  course  her  parents  could  not  say  no,  nor  did 
Ihey  wish  to,  for  they  were  greatly  pleased  with 
Sally's  self-denial  and  perseverance,  and  the  little 
girl  joyfully  took  her  place  in  the  school  again. 
With  the  extra  three-pence  she  bought  herself  a 
copy-book  and  pens  to  learn  to  write.  Thus  her 
perseverance  and  self-denial  were  rewarded,  and  for 
several  years  afterwards  she  remained  at  school  until 
she  became  quite  a  good  scholar. 

At  the  end  of  her  school  days  she  was  hired  by  a 
lady  and  gentleman  for  a  nurse-maid,  and  was  taken 
out  by  them  to  America,  where  (the  same  spirit  of 
perseverance  and  self-denial  going  with  her)  she 
was  able  to  save  money,  and  continually  sent  sup- 
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plies  ouc  of  her  savings  to  her  aged  parents  in  Ire- 
land. 

'  I  think,'  said  Miss  Walton,  as  she  finished  her 
story,  '  that  this  poor  little  Irish  girl  teaches  us  all  a 
good  lesson.  Would  it  have  been  any  use  saving 
one  or  two  pennies  and  then  growing  weary  ? 

*  No,  she  never  would  have  had  enough  if  she  had 
done  that,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  And  if  she  had  not  exercised  a  great 
deal  of  self-denial,  what  would  she  have  done  when 
she  saw  tempting  things  in  the  shop-w^indows,  or 
was  very  hungry  'l 

Matthew.  She  would  have  spent  her  money,  or 
some  of  it. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  but  instead  of  doing  this,  she  per- 
severed, though  it  cost  her  sharp  self-denial.  Now, 
as  she  acted  about  her  schooling,  loe  must  try  and 
act  about  doing  good  works.  You  must  not  begin 
and  then  grow  tired ;  you  must  not  let  a  little  self- 
denial  frighten  you ;  but,  striving  earnestly,  you 
must  pray  to  God  for  grace  to  be  given  continually 
to  all  good  works ;  you  must  be  willing  to  follow 
His  preventing  grace,  and  to  listen  to  the  call  of  His 
grace  which  follows  you. 

But,  indeed,  we  must  bring  our  lesson  to  an  end ; 
it  is  past  the  hour  for  closing  school.  Gather  the 
books  together,  boys,  quietly,  while  I  call  over  the 
names,  (said  Miss  Walton,  as  she  rose  to  close  the 
school). 

^  Are  you  ready  for  oe  V  asked  Mr  Warble,  put- 
tins:  his  head  into  the  room  where  Miss  Walton  was 
teaching  her  class  in  the  afternoon. 

'  Nearly,'  she  returned ;  '  when  I  have  finished 
giving  the  tickets.  Come  in  Mr  Warble,  and  I  won't 
keep  you  a  minute.      Set  Mr  Warble  a  chair,  boys.' 

Half  a  dozen  jumped  up  to  obey,  but  Edward  first 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  chaii',  saying,  good-naturedly, 
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'  I've  got  it  first,  boys,  so  you  may  as  well  sit  clown 
again.' 

In  a  moment  afterwards  Mr  Warble  was  seated, 
and  while  some  private  talk  went  on  between  him 
and  the  little  boys,  whom  he  had  called  round  him, 
]\Iiss  Walton  finished  distributing  the  tickets,  and 
Mr  Warble  resumed  his  story. 

WHO  SHALL  WIN  ? 

(Continued.) 

After  the  sad  afternoon  of  which  I  told  you  last 
Sunday,  boys  (said  Mr  Warble),  a  fortnight  passed 
by  without  any  thing  very  particular  happening. 
The  subject  of  the  choristership  was  never  mentioned 
by  either  Mr  INIarden  or  the  schoolmaster,  and  among 
the  boys  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  uppermost  thought. 
In  fact,  just  after  Edmund  and  Dick's  quarrel,  they 
did  not  like  to  recur  to  it,  and  then  by  many  it  was 
forgotten.  When  they  first  saw  Maurice  appointed 
to  teach  the  younger  classes,  it  revived  the  subject 
for  a  little  while,  but  they  became  accustomed  to 
this  very  quickly,  and  it  was  forgotten  again.  From 
Edmund's  thoughts,  however,  it  was  seldom  absent. 
He  did  not  like  to  speak  of  it  even  to  Clement  now ; 
the  unacknowledo-ed  feelino;  of  unfitness  for  the  work, 
which  had  filled  his  mind  as  he  sat  crying  in  the 
school-room  that  afternoon  still,  haunted  him  ;  yet  he 
resisted  it,  and  strove  in  every  way  to  put  it  from 
him,  and  by  outward  good  conduct  to  re-establish 
his  lost  character.  Now  and  then  he  tried  to  argue 
himself  out  of  it ;  but  that  would  not  do  :  the  more 
he  argued  the  worse  it  became,  and  when  the 
thought  pressed  upon  him  it  made  him  so  uncom- 
fortable, that  he  could  only  find  relief  in  some  active 
employment.  He  would  either  turn  to  a  vigorous 
game  of  play,  or  strive  earnestly  to  employ  his  mind 
over  his  lessons.     The  boys  thought  at  such  times 
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that  they  had  never  seen  Edmund  so  lively  or  so  full 
of  spirits — though  you  may  remember,  boys,  he  had 
always  been  famous  for  both  liveliness  and  spirit — 
(said  Mr  Warble).  They  might,  however,  have  ob- 
served that  there  was  something  different  about  him ; 
he  was  more  noisy,  and  apparently  more  carried 
away  by  his  spirits  than  formerly  ;  and  more  than 
once  he  had  nearly  brought  both  himself  and  others 
into  trouble  by  these  (I  may  almost  call  them)  reck- 
less moods ;  whereas  he  and  Maurice  had  always 
been  considered  trustworthy,  and  had  acted  as  checks 
upon  the  unruliness  of  the  rest  of  the  boys.  I  say 
he  had  almost  brought  himself  into  trouble,  for  there 
was  one  gentle  spirit  ever  near  him,  wdio  unobtru- 
sively kept  him  back,  and  that  was  little  Clement : 
when  he  saw  his  brother  going  too  far,  becoming  too 
noisy,  or  talking  carelessly,  he  would  contrive  to  turn 
his  attention  to  something  else,  or  by  some  gentle 
word  to  recall  him  to  a  better  mind.  Clement  saw 
that  his  brother  was  not  like  himself,  for  he  saw  that 
the  moment  the  excitement  was  over,  and  Edmund 
was  unobserved  or  alone  with  him,  all  his  high  spirits 
vanished,  and  a  sad  gloom  took  their  place.  He 
knew  that  Edmund  (when  he  thought  his  brother 
was  asleep  at  night)  often  w^et  the  pillow  with  his 
tears,  and  therefore,  though  without  any  fixed  plan 
of  action,  Clement  kept  near  his  brother,  watched 
him  with  affection,  and  acted  almost  like  a  guardian 
angel.  So  continually  may  even  a  little  boy  be  given 
to  good  works  (remarked  Mr  Warble).  Clement 
did  not  understand  what  made  his  brother  so  un- 
happy ;  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  he  supposed  he 
was  grieving  over  his  fault,  and  he  thought,  '  How 
good,  how  very  good  Edmund  must  be,  to  be  sorry 
for  such  a  long  time ;'  then  when  he  saw,  per- 
haps a  few  minutes  afterwards,  his  spirits  high,  and 
his  whole  mind  apparently  swallowed  up  in  the  plea- 
sures of  a  game  of  play,  he  thought,  '  It  can't  be  that 
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which  makes  him  sorry,  it  must  be  something  else  ; 
I  wish  he  would  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  him. 
I  must,  I  really  must,  ask  him.'     When,  therefore, 
he  saw  his  brother  low  again,  he  tried  to  ask  him ; 
but  Edmund  only  answered,   '  There's  nothing  the 
matter,  why  do  you  think  there  is  V     Perhaps  Ed- 
mund hardly  could  tell  his  brother,  he  hardly  knew 
himself,  what  made  him  miserable,  because  he  would 
not  try  honestly  to  find  out ;    he  tried  to  drive  away 
the  thought  of  his  being  unfit  for  the  choristership, 
he  would  not  follow  God's  preventing  grace,  which 
would  have  led  him  to  repentance,  but  he  resisted 
the  pleadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  him,  and 
strove  to  drown  the  voice  of  his  conscience  by  his 
lessons,  or  in  his  play,  and  yet  he  was  miserable,  be- 
cause when  he  was  alone  liis  conscience  icould  speak, 
and  he  could  not  drown  its  voice.     He  might  have 
found  happiness  if  he  had  listened  to  the  warning, 
and  by  humble  penitence  tried  to  fit  himself  for  a 
chorister  ;  but  this  he  would  not  do.    He  was,  indeed, 
in  a  very  dangerous  state,  and  had  not  God  followed 
him  with  His  grace,  would  surely  have  fallen  from 
bad  to  worse.     He  could  not  go  on  long  as  he  was 
(resisting  the    grace    of    God)    without   becoming 
worse. 

A  fortnight,  I  say,  had  passed  in  this  way  without 
anything  particular  happening  outwardly.  Mr  Mar- 
den,  unknown  to  the  boys,  had  observed  them  closely. 
He  had  many  times  taught  the  second  class,  so  that 
he  might  become  better  acquainted  with  Clement  ; 
and  had  noticed  with  pleasure  his  great  reverence  of 
manner  over  a  Bible  lesson ;  his  evident  love  of  reli- 
gion :  his  thoughtful,  though  timid  answers;  his 
humble  manner  of  receiving  reproof,  often  taking  to 
himself  that  which  was  meant  for  others  ;  and  more 
than  once  Mr  JNIarden  had  repeated  to  himself  after 
such  a  lesson — 
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'  'Tis  not  the  eye  of  keenest  blaze, 
Nor  the  quick-swelling  breast, 
That  soonest  thrills  at  touch  of  praise-  - 
These  do  not  please  him  best. 

But  voices  low  and  gentle, 

And  timid  glances  shy, 
That  seem  for  aid  parental 

To  sue  all  wistfully. 
Still  pressing,  longing  to  be  right, 

Yet  fearing  to  be  wrong — 
In  these  the  Pastor  dares  delight, 

A  lamb-like,  Christ-like  throns.'  * 

Then  over  a  lesson  on  common  subjects,  M-'  Marden 
had  observed,  that  although  Clement  was  not  clever, 
he  took  pains  to  do  his  best,  and  when  fi  quicker 
boy  got  above  him  in  the  class,  he  took  the  lower 
place  without  a  shade  of  anger  crossing  his  face. 
There  was  one  lesson  which  Clement  disliked  more 
than  any  other,  and  that  was  arithmetic.  It  was 
hard  and  dry  to  him,  and  he  sometimes  found  it  very 
difficult  to  give  his  mind  to  it.  Mr  Marden  thought 
him  both  backward  and  dull  over  it,  and  after  having 
returned  a  sum  once  or  twice  for  being  wrong,  he 
said,  '  Clement,  I'm  afraid  you  don't  take  pains  with 
your  sums.     Don't  you  like  arithmetic  ?' 

'  No,  sir,  I  don't  like  it  at  all,'  he  replied. 

'  But  you  wouldn't  like  to  grow  up  knowing 
nothing  about  it,  Clement :  you  must  not  let  your 
dislike  make  you  idle.  If  you  don't  take  pains,  I 
don't  wonder  you  dislike  it,  and  that  you  fxud  it 
hard.  Besides,  you  ought  to  take  pains  with  all 
your  lessons.     Don't  you  know  that  ?' 

'Yes,  sir,'  said  Clement,  looking  very  sorrowful, 
'  I  do  take  pains,  sometimes,  but  it  is  so  hard.' 

'  Sometimes,  Clement,'  replied  Mr  Marden,  gravely, 
looking  into  the  little  boy's  eyes.  '  Will  sometimes 
do  ?     Now  take  your  slate,  and  bring  me  back  the 

*  Christian  Year.     Twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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Bum  done  rightly.  I  think  you  understand  how  to 
do  it ;  don't  you  V 

'  Yes,  sir,'  replied  Clement,  with  the  same  sorrow- 
ful expression ;  and  taking  his  slate,  he  sat  down,  and 
by  a  vigorous  effort  forced  his  attention  to  his  work, 
soon  returning  with  his  sum  done  correctly.  Another 
and  another  he  did  in  the  same  way,  and  day  after 
day,  as  the  hour  of  arithmetic  came  round,  little 
Clement  recalled  Mr  Hardens  question,  '  Will  some- 
times do  V  and  strove  hard  to  give  his  attention 
continually. 

Mr  Marden  also  watched  Edmund.  He  saw  him 
sharp  and  quick  over  his  lessons,  and  heard  liira 
repeat  in  a  faultless  manner  his  grammar  or  his 
spelling.  Difficult  sums  were  quickly  done,  and 
generally  done  right,  and  a  glow  of  pleasure  over- 
spread his  face  when  Mr  Marden  expressed  appro- 
bation, or  when  he  was  able  to  ansv/er  that  in  which 
other  boys  had  failed.  But  Mr  Marden  saw  that 
Edmund  was  less  careful  and  less  anxious  over  his 
Bible  lesson  than  any  other.  I  have  before  said 
there  was  no  changing  of  places  there.  The  boys 
stood  during  that  lesson  in  the  order  in  which  they 
would  begin  the  next.  Edmund  was  not  actually 
careless,  but  there  was  no  heartfelt  reverence  in  his 
manner,  and  he  would  ansvv'er  on  the  most  solemn 
subject  exactly  in  the  same  tone  as  on  the  most 
common. 

Mr  Marden  also  watched  them  occasionally  in 
their  play.  He  saw  Ednnmd,  the  head  of  a  group 
of  boys,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  body,  and  yet,  if  an 
improper  word,  sometliing  very  like  an  oath,  were 
heard  from  one  of  them,  Edmund  would  let  it  pass 
unnoticed,  while  Clement  looked  distressed.  He 
observed  that  if  the  two  brothers  were  standing 
listening  to  conversation  which  was  passing  among  a 
group  of  idle  men,  and  some  jeer  against  religion 
were  uttered,  Clement  would  turn  avt^ay  and  run  on, 
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while  Edmund  still  stood  to  hear  the  end.  He  saw 
quite  enough  in  that  fortnight  to  make  him  fear  that 
Edmund,  with  his  fine  voice,  and  quick  apprehension, 
was  not  so  sincerely  striving  to  give  himself  up  to 
good  works  as  to  fit  him  for  a  servant  of  the  Church  ; 
that  it  would  not  be  right  to  appoint  him  to  sing 
praises  to  God  with  his  lips,  while  it  was  plain  he 
was  not  heartily  striving  to  praise  God  in  his  life. 

^  I  believe  I  must  ask  you  to  stop  now,  Mr  Warble,' 
said  ^liss  Walton,  as  he  paused  for  a  moment  in  his 
story.  '  You  began  later  than  usual  to-day,  and 
the  boys  must  have  good  time  for  getting  their  teas 
before  Church.' 

^  I  don't  care  for  my  tea,'  whispered  Charley. 

'  Nor  I,'  said  Francis,  '  but  I  must  go ;  I've  to  look 
after  the  horses  before  Church.' 

'  Then  go  quickly,'  replied  INIiss  Walton,  '  and  get 
your  work  done.  Good  evening,  boys,'  she  and  Mr 
Warble  replied  to  their  bows  as  they  left  the  room. 
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COLLECT. 

Lord,  we  heseech  Thee,  grant  Thy  people  grace  to 
withstand  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil,  and  with  pure  hearts  and  minds  to  follow 
Thee  the  only  God  ,•  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

^  Geoege,  it  puzzles  me  to  know  why  you  so  often 
come  this  way  to  Church,'  said  Miss  Walton,  as  she 
met  him  one  week-day  evening  approaching  the 
Church-yard  gate  by  a  road,  certainly  not  the  most 
direct  from  his  house.  '  This  is  not  your  shortest 
way,  and  yet,  I  think,  you  often  choose  it.  Do  you 
like  it  best  ?'  she  asked. 

George  looked  rather  odd  for  a  moment  or  two, 
without  seeming  inchned  to  reply. 

'  Oh,  I  see  you  don't  like  to  tell  your  reason,'  said 
Miss  Walton,  laughing.  ^  I  suppose  it's  a  secret,  and 
I  mustn't  ask  it.' 

^  It's  no  secret  from  you,  ma'am,'  replied  George, 
looking  carefully  round  as  he  spoke,  apparently  to 
assure  himself  that  no  one  else  was  near,  before  he 
ventured  to  proceed.  All  being  still,  and  Miss 
Walton  alone,  he  continued,  ^I  don't  like  passing 
those  men  at  the  corner.' 

*  Why  don't  you  like  passing  them,  George  ?  I 
don't  quite  understand  you,'  replied  Miss  Walton. 

'  Please,  ma'am,  they  laugh  at  us  boys  who  go  to 
the  week-day  service,  and  I  don't  like  it,'  returned 
George,  '  so  I  come  this  way,  and  then  they  don't 
see  me.' 

No.  60.  o  o 
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'But  Alfred  always  passes  them,  does  he  not? 
asked  IViiss  Walton.     '  Do  they  laugh  at  him  too  V 

'Yes,  ma'am,  they  laugh  at  him  sometimes,  but 
he  doesn't  seem  to  care  much  about  it,  and  so  they 
don't  say  as  much  to  him,'  answered  George. 

'I  remember  hearing  them  call  out  ill-natured 
things  sometimes  to  Alfred  and  others,  as  they 
passed,'  said  Miss  Walton.  '  Do  you  know,  George, 
I  think  it's  the  w^isest  plan  not  to  care  about  it. 
What  do  you  do  when  you  can't  get  out  of  their 
way  V 

'I  don't  know,  ma'am,'  he  replied.  'I  generally 
do  get  out  of  their  way,  except  when  Alfred  is  with 
me,  and  then  I  don't  seem  to  care  so  much  about 
them,  but  I  couldn't  find  him  to-night.' 

George  seemed  in  such  a  communicative  humour, 
that  Miss  Walton  felt  encouraged  to  go  on  talking 
with  him.  It  was  not  quite  Church-time,  so  she 
said  again,  '  Supposing  they  found  out,  George,  that 
you  came  this  way  to  avoid  them,  would  not  they 
laugh  at  you  more  than  ever  ?' 

He  stood  pondering  a  moment,  as  though  this 
were  a  new  idea  to  him. 

'  Well !  I  suppose  they  would,'  he  said,  at  last. 
'  But  I  don't  think  they  will  find  it  out.  I  hope 
thev  won't,  I'm  sure.' 

'  Is  their  laugh  so  very  hard  to  bear,  George  ?'  said 
Miss  Walton. 

'Yes,  ma'am,  it  does  make  me  so  angry.  I  don't 
like  to  be  called  hypocrite,  saint,  and  good  boy,  and 
things  like  that.' 

Miss  Walton,  repressing  a  smile,  said,  '  Is  it  an 
evil  thing  to  be  a  saint?  Would  you  rather  be 
called  a  bad  boy  ?  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  you 
were  a  bad  boy,  George.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  be  a  bad  boy,  but  they  don't 
really  mean  that  I  am  good  when  they  say  so ;  they 
are  only  making  fun  of  me,  and  I  can't  bear  it.' 
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'■  I  know  it  is  hard  to  bear,  George/  returned  Miss 
Walton,  soothingly ;  '  but  I  must  say,  /  fancy  you 
would  be  wiser  and  braver  if  you  faced  the  evil,  and 
disregarded  their  laugh.  As  you  grow  up  you  will 
have  much  harder  things  to  bear,  which  you  won't 
be  able  to  escape  from  ;  besides,  I  should  be  afraid 
that  in  the  end  you  will  be  found  out,  and  be  more 
laughed  at  a  great  deal  than  if,  like  Alfred,  you  had 
run  past  the  group  and  paid  no  attention  to  their 
words.    I  can  believe  that  you  can't  help  feeling  them.' 

*  I'm  not  like  Alfred,'  he  replied,  rather  doggedly. 

*  No,  I  don't  thinlv  you  are,'  said  Miss  Walton, 
*  You  have  not  such  high  spirits  as  he  has,  and  there- 
fore I  have  no  doubt  you  find  it  much  harder  to  bear 
ridicule  than  he  does.  However,  I  don't  hlame  you 
for  avoiding  the  idlers  at  the  corner ;  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  be  vexed  when 
you  can.  I  only  want  you  to  remember  that  you 
can't  alwa3^s  avoid  ridicule ;  so  you  must  be  prepared 
for,  it,  must  you  not,  George  ?' 

Just  as  Miss  Walton  asked  this,  the  Church  bell 
struck  up  its  last  peal.  She  had  hitherto  been  stand- 
ing talking  to  George,  but  now  she  turned  round, 
saying,  *  There's  the  last  bell,  it's  time  we  went 
towards  Church  now,'  and  walked  forward.  George 
followed  for  some  time  in  silence.  At  length  he  said, 
abruptly,  '  How  can  I  be  prepared  for  it  V 

^By  asking  God  to  give  you  strength  to  bear 
what  befals  you  in  your  boyhood,  and  by  striving 
yourself  to  be  brave.  I  should  say,  George,  we  can 
do  a  great  deal  towards  gaining  courage  ourselves. 
We  must  try  to  be  courageous  in  little  things,  and 
that  will  help  us  in  greater.  Are  you  tempted  to 
give  up  going  to  Church,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
when  you  are  laughed  at  ?' 

'No,  ma'am,  I  would  stick  to  doing  it,  but  I  do 
feel  so  vexed.  I  don't  know  what  I  couldn't  say 
and  do  to  them  when  they  laugh  at  me,  and  it  vexes 
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me  to  see  Alfred  care  nothing  about  it/  replied 
George,  with  considerable  warmth. 

'  You  do  not  know  how  much  Alfred  cares  about 
it  in  his  heart,'  replied  Miss  Walton.  '  You  should 
not  feel  vexed  with  him.  It  seems,  then,  that  the 
jeer  of  the  world  tempts  you  to  be  angry,  not  to 
give  up  your  point.  But  you  know  it  would  no 
more  be  right  to  give  way  to  one  temptation  than 
to  the  other,  don't  you  f 

'Yes,  ma'am,  I  know  it's  no  good  being  angry, 
but  somehow  I  can't  help  it,  and  therefore  I  try  and 
keep  away  from  them.' 

'  I  do  not  blame  you  for  it,  George,'  again  said 
Miss  Walton,  '  but  I  would,  at  the  same  time,  have 
you  try  very  hard,  when  you  cannot  avoid  ridicule, 
to  withstand  the  temptation  to  anger ;  to  ask  God 
to  make  you  patient  in  bearing  the  jeer  of  the  world  ; 
and  perhaps  you  would  find  it  a  good  plan  to  speak 
a  kind  word  to,  or  do  a  kind  action  for,  those  with 
whom  you  have  been  tempted  to  be  angry  the  first 
opportunity  you  have  afterwards.  That  will  help 
you  to  overcome  any  ill-feeling.' 

They  had  now  reached  the  Church-yard  gate, 
where  many  were  standing  ready  to  enter. 

*Oh!  there  you  are,  George,'  cried  Alfred,  as 
George  parted  from  Miss  Walton,  and  joined  the 
group.  '  I  was  looking  for  you  before  I  came  down 
to  Church.  Mother  said  you'd  been  asking  for  me, 
and  when  I  went  to  look  for  you,  your  mother  said, 
you'd  gone  ever  so  long  before,  so  I  ran  down  and 
thought  I  should  find  you  here.  Where  have  you 
been  to  ?' 

After  what  had  just  passed  with  Miss  Walton, 
George  felt  frightened,  fancying  they  were  going  to 
find  him  out.  He  replied,  however,  '  Oh,  it  was  too 
early  to  come  straight  to  Church.  I  went  a  round, 
and  I  met  Miss  Walton,  and  she  began  to  talk  to  me.' 

There  were  none  present  on  the  watch  for  a  sub- 
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ject  of  ridicule,  and  George's  answer  satisfied.  Other 
subjects  of  conversation  were  broached,  in  wliich 
George  joined  very  little,  for  he  was  thinking  of 
what  Miss  Walton  had  been  saying  to  him,  and  in  a 
few  moments  he  left  the  party,  and  went  into  Chui'ch, 
where  he  could  think  more  quietly.  One  by  one 
they  all  followed  his  example,  and  in  a  moment  or 
two  afterwards  service  began. 

The  following  Sunday  morning  found  the  first- 
class  boys,  as  usual,  surrounding  Miss  AValton  for 
their  lesson,  where  we  will  join  them,  hoping  for  in- 
struction too. 

'  What  do  we  ask  God  for  grace  to  withstand  in 
to  day's  Collect  T  asked  Miss  AValton. 

Several.  Temptations. 

Miss  IV.  How  many  kinds  of  temptations  are 
mentioned  ? 

All.  Three. 

Miss  W.  What  are  they  ? 

David.  ^  The  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.' 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  withstand  V 

Francis.  Stand  against. 

Miss  W.  Yes.  What  would  j^ou  do  if  attacked 
by  an  enemy  ?     Would  you  yield,  at  once  ? 

'  No,  that  we  shouldn't,'  cried  Edgar  and  others. 

^  We  should  withstand  him,'  said  Charley. 

^fiss  W.  So,  when  we  are  beset  by  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  we  must 
withstand  the  attack.  Have  any  of  you  ever  bathed 
in  tlic  sea? 

^  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  When  it  has  been  very  rough,  Francis  ? 

Francis.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Is  it  easy  to  face  the  waves  ? 

'  No,  they  seem  to  carry  one  along  with  them  in 
spite  of  every  thing,'  he  replied.  '  It  is  just  about 
difficult  to  stand  against  them.' 
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Miss  W.  Indeed  it  is ;  they  bear  one  down  and 
cany  one  forcibly  along  with  them.  Those  of  you 
(continued  Miss  Walton)  who  have  not  seen  the  sea 
can  fancy  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  walk  against 
the  stream  of  a  river.     Don't  you  think  it  would 't 

'  Yes/  said  Edward  ;  '  I  remember  once  bathing 
in  a  river,  and  the  stream  almost  carried  me  away,  it 
was  so  strong.' 

Miss  W.  You  found  it  hard  to  tvithstand  it,  did 
you  not,  Edward  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  ma'am  ;  I  was  a  little  fellow  then  ; 
I  couldn't  have  stood  against  it  if  father  hadn't  been 
with  me,  and  held  me  by  the  hand. 

Miss  W.  So  our  three  great  enemies,  by  their 
temptations,  bear  us  down ;  sweep  us  back  when  we 
would  press  forward,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or 
the  stream  of  a  flood.  You  will  find  this  comparison 
in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  lix.  19. 

Alfred.  '  When  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against 
him.' 

3Iiss  W.  The  enemy  must  not  be  yielded  to ; 
strong  as  he  may  be,  he  must  be  withstood ;  '  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against 
him.'  You  shall  have  one  more  illustration,  which 
you  can  all  understand,  little  boys  as  well  as  elder 
ones.  Most  of  you  have  w^alked  across  the  Downs 
on  a  windy  day,  have  not  you  ? 

'  Oh !  yes,  ma'am,'  cried  most  of  them,  and  little 
James  continued,  ^  I  remember  once  crossing  the 
Downs  with  father,  when,  oh !  it  did  blow  and  rain 
too !  I  couldn't  stand  now  and  then,  and  my  cap 
would  blow  off.  I  was  oblisred  to  tie  it  on  with  my 
handkerchief.' 

Miss  W.  And  had  you  to  meet  the  wind  ? 

James    Yes,  ma'am,  that  was  the  worst  of  it. 

Miss  W.  What,  then,  was  his  difficulty,  boys  ? 

^  To  stand  against  the  storm,'  cried  a  number. 
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^  To  withstand  it,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Now,  walking  against  the  wind  on  the 
Downs  may  be  an  apt  illustration  of  our  struggle 
with — what  ? 

George.  *  The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.' 

Miss  IV.  It  is  as  difficult,  as  almost  impossible,  for 
us  to  withstand  them,  as  it  was  for  James  to  stand 
against  the  gale  of  wind  in  crossing  the  Downs. 
They  attack  us,  they  bear  us  down,  or  at  the  least, 
greatly  hinder  our  steps.  When  a  gust  came  very 
strong,  what  did  you  do,  James  ? 

'  I  caught  hold  of  father's  hand,'  he  replied,  ^  and 
we  bent  down  our  heads  and  faced  it ;  sometimes  we 
were  obliged  to  stand  a  minute,  we  couldnH  get  on.' 

Miss  W.  Why  didn't  you  turn  your  back  upon  it, 
and  give  up  the  struggle  ? 

'  Oh !  I'm  sure,'  cried  two  or  three,  '  if  he'd  done 
that  he  would  have  been  blown  down,  he  couldn't 
have  stood  against  the  wind;  there's  nothing  hke 
facing  it  and  pusliing  on,  if  you  want  to  bear  up ;' 
while  James  replied,  ^We  couldn't  turn  back,  we 
wanted  to  be  at  home,  it  was  getting  on  towards  dark.' 

Miss  W.  So  when  temptations  come  upon  us  very 
strong,  boys,  what  must  we  do  ?  James  caught  his 
father's  hand  and  faced  the  wind — pushing  forward. 
What  must  loe  do  ? 

^Face  the  temptation  boldly,  and  pray  God  to 
h^lp  us,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  against  those  temptations  which 
come  in  our  path,  from  which  we  cannot  escape. 
Our  Father's  hand  will  bear  us  up  when  we  are 
too  weak  to  resist  alone.  What  therefore  do  we 
pray? 

All.  *Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  grant  Thy  people 
grace  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devU.' 

Miss  W.  We  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation, 
turn  our  backs,  and  be  driven  by  the  storm  far  from 
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our  home,  for  the  night  is  coming  on,  boys,  and  we 
have  our  journey  to  go  in  spite  of  wind  and  storm. 
Would  you  not  have  been  frightened  if  you'd  been 
alone,  James? 

*  I  shouldn't  have  liked  it,'  he  replied.  '  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  got  along.  Father  said  he  was 
hardly  ever  out  on  a  worse  night.' 

Miss  W.  So,  boys,  alone,  without  the  help  or 
grace  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  we  should  be  power- 
less against  the  storm  of  temptation  which  beats 
about  our  path ;  but  having  Him  we  need  not  fear. 
What  promise  have  we  made  concerning  these  three 
great  enemies  who  tempt  us  % 

Several.  To  renounce  them. 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  renounce  ?' 

Francis.  Give  up,  cast  away. 

Miss  W.  But  seeing  that  they  are  around  us,  that 
they  meet  us  in  our  daily  path,  and  are  ever  trying 
to  destroy  us,  how  can  we  renounce  them  or  cast 
them  from  us  ? 

Edward,  By  withstanding  each  attack  as  it  comes. 

Miss  W.  Just  so,  Edward.  We  cannot  throw 
them  from  us  and  trample  them  under  foot  all  at 
once,  but  we  must  show  that  we  have  the  ivill  to  re- 
nounce them,  by  withstanding  each  attack  as  it 
comes,  setting  our  feet  firmly  in  the  ground,  and 
holding  closely  by  our  Father's  hand.  When  we 
promised  to  renounce  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  did  we  expect  to  be  troubled  no  more  with 
them? 

The  boys  not  replying,  Miss  Walton  continued, 
'  When  we  were  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
of  what  was  it  a  token  f 

Alfred.  That  we  were  soldiers  of  the  cross. 

Miss  W.  And  under  Whose  banner  were  we  to 
fight? 

Andrew.  Christ's  banner. 

Miss  W,  Against  what  1 
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James.  Sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil.  * 

Miss  W,  Did  we  expect,  then,  to  find  our  enemies 
dead  at  our  feet  ? 

Several.  No,  we  expected  to  have  to  fight  against 
them. 

*  To  withstand  them,'  added  George. 

Miss  W.  Exactly  so.  We  promised  to  renounce 
them,  expecting  to  have  daily  to  fight  against  them, 
under  the  banner  of  Christ,  the  standard  which  is 
set  up  to  oppose  the  enemy,  when  he  shall  come  in 
like  a  flood,  f  Now,  we  have  before  spoken  about 
the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  |  and  I  then  promised  to 
speak  at  some  other  time,  of  those  of  the  world. 
Let  us  do  so  to-day.  What  do  you  mean  when  you 
speak  of  the  world  ? 

'  The  green  fields,  and  the  trees,  and  the  moun- 
tains,' said  Edgar. 

Miss  W,  That  is  one  meaning  of  the  world,  but 
do  these  tempt  us  to  sin  V 

'  No,  ma'am,'  said  several. 

^You  can  hardly  say  that,  boys,'  returned  Miss 
Walton,  ^for  even  these  innocent  and  beautiful 
things,  which  ought  to  lead  us  to  love  and  worship 
God,  sometimes,  I  fear,  make  us  forget  Him.  If 
they  make  us  rest  satisfied  with  this  w^orld  and  in- 
different to  the  joys  of  the  next,  are  they  not  temp- 
tations ? 

Several.  Yes,  ma'am. 

*  Which  we  must  withstand,'  said  Miss  Walton. 
'  But  the  world  also  means  somethino:  more  full  of 
temptation,  and  more  difficult  to  explain  to  you. 
What  part  of  the  world  did  you  promise  to  renounce 
in  your  baptism  ?' 

All.  *The  pomps  and  vanity  of  this  wicked 
world.' 

Miss  W.  Its  pomps  and  vanity,  then,  are  some  of 

*  See  The  Baptismal  Service. 
t  See  Isaiah,  lix.  19.        \  See  Catechsing  for  the  Circumcision. 
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its  temptations.      Can  you  give  me  any  examples  of 
the  pomps  and  vanity  of  the  world  ? 

^Please,  ma'am,  fairs,  races,  and  dancing  and 
pleasurings,'  said  one  or  two. 

Miss  W.  But  do  you  mean  that  these  things  are 
really  wrong  in  tlievisehes :  that  it  is  sinful  to  go  to 
a  fair,  or  to  take  pleasure  ? 

Those  who  answered  without  thought  replied, 
^  Yes,'  but  Alfred  and  others  said,  '  No,  ma'am, 
people  are  obliged  to  go  to  fairs ;  it  can't  be  wrong. 
Good  people  go  there.' 

Miss  W,  Just  so.  These  things  are  not  neces- 
sarily wrong.  It  depends  upon  how  they  are  used. 
No  doubt  people  are  more  tempted  at  such  places 
with  the  pomps  and  vanity  of  the  world,  but  they  are 
not  in  themselves  wrong.  Now  let  us  see  what  sort 
of  things  tempt  you  at  such  places,  that  you  may  be 
on  your  guard  against  them.  Are  there  not  a  great 
many  sights  to  be  seen  at  fairs  or  races  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  that  there  are,'  answered  four  or 
five  in  one  voice.  '  There  are  wild  beasts  sometimes, 
and  wax-works,  and  dwarfs  and  giants  to  be  seen, 
and,  oh  !  a  great  many  things.' 

Miss  W,  And  among  those  '  great  many  things,' 
are  there  none  that  are  wrong,  boys  ?  Are  there 
none  that  please  the  mind  by  their  impurity  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  plenty. 

Miss  JV.  Does  not  gambling  often  go  on  in  the 
public-house,  in  which  you  are  tempted  to  join  ? 

'  There's  always  plenty  of  betting  at  races,  and 
card-playing  at  fairs,  and  other  games  that  I  don't 
understand,'  replied  Samuel. 

Miss  W.  And  are  you,  boys,  never  asked  to  sit 
do^vn  and  join  games  which  you  know  to  be  wrong  ? 

Several.  Yes,  ma'am,  often. 

Miss  W.  Then  you  are  tempted  by — what  ? 

'  The  vanities  of  the  world,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.    Yes ;    impure,  unholy  pleasures  of  the 
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mind  may  be  called  the  vanities  of  the  world.  Then 
does  not  a  great  deal  of  improper  conversation  go  on 
when  numbers  are  gathered  together,  which  you  are 
tempted  both  to  listen  to  and  to  join  in? 

Several  of  the  boys  replied  again,  ^  Yes,  ma'am.' 
Miss  W.  You  are  tempted,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
for  you,  even  at  fairs,  to  join  in  these  vanities,  is 
it? 

*  No,  we  ought  to  withstand  them,'  said  Alfred. 
Miss  W.    But  is  it  easy  to  withstand,  when  those 

around  you  are  partaking  of  them  ? 

'  No,  that's  the  worst  of  it,'  replied  Francis ;  '  if 
we  don't  do  as  others  do,  they  make  such  a  noise 
about  it;  we  are  so  laughed  at,  and  can  have  no 
peace.' 

Miss  W.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  ^  they  ?' 

^Why  almost  every  body;  those  people  who 
stand  about,  who  go  to  fairs  for  the  fun  of  it,'  he  re- 
plied. 

^  / will  tell  you  who  "  they"  are,  Francis,'  said  Miss 
Walton.  '  The  undefined  "  they,"  which  you  all  fear 
so  much,  is  the  world;  whatever,  whoever  you  most 
fear  in  that  way,  is  the  world ;  the  dread  of  their 
scorn,  their  laugh,  is  a  temptation  of  the  world. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  you  are  at  a  fair,  and  you 
have  two  or  three  shillings  in  your  pocket  to  spend 
in  some  pleasurable  but  useful  way,  and  you  meet 
with  a  set  of  your  acquaintances  (I  will  not  call  them 
friends),  who  ask  you  to  go  with  them  and  have  a 
game  of  cards ;  you  refuse,  feeling  that  you've  no 
right  to  spend  your  money  in  a  manner  so  wrong 
and  useless,  but  they  press  you,  they  call  you  stingy 
if  you  will  not  venture  a  shilling ;  they  assure  you 
that  you'll  most  Hkely  gain  instead  of  lose  money, 
and  you  stand  wavering — what  would  be  your  temp- 
tation ?' 

'  To  join  the  card-playing,'  said  Andrew. 

*  To  gamble,'  said  Edward. 
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Miss  W.  But  you  feel  that  it  would  be  wrong; 
why  can't  you  say  so  ? 

*  Because  we  should  be  laughed  at,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Now  in  what  two  ways  would  the  world 
be  tempting  you  ? 

^  By  its  vanities,'  returned  Edward. 

'■  By  the  fear  of  its  ridicule,'  said  George. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  and  you  would  find  the  temptation 
too  hard,  too  strong  for  you  to  resist  in  your  own 
strength.     What  would  you  need  ? 

Andrew.  The  grace  of  God. 

Miss  W,  It  is  because  you  are  more  exposed  to 
such  temptations  as  these,  boys,  at  fairs  and  markets, 
that  I  fear  to  see  you  go  there,  when  you  are  not 
obliged.  When  duty  calls  you  to  such  scenes, 
I  know  that  God  will  give  you  grace  to  withstand 
the  temptation  if  you  ask  Him,  and  use  His  grace 
given. 

'  Must  we  then  never  go  to  fairs  and  pleasurings 
except  we  are  obliged  f  asked  Alfred,  and  one  or 
two  others. 

Miss  W,  I  would  not  say  you  must  not.  I  think 
it  depends  very  much  upon  your  own  resolution.  If 
you  determine  to  resist  such  temptations,  asking  for 
God's  grace  to  enable  you  to  do  it,  and  find  that  you 
have  strength  to  keep  to  your  resolution,  I  would 
not  say  that  it  was  your  duty  to  deny  yourselves  the 
innocent  enjoyments  you  there  find,  lest  you  should 
be  tempted  by  sinful  ones.  It  depends  upon  your 
own  determination,  and  you  must  judge  for  your- 
selves, or,  better  still,  let  your  parents  and  elders 
judge  for  you,  in  each  particular  case,  how  far  you 
may  innocently  indulge — how  far  you  must  deny 
yourselves.  I  will  now  put  a  question  to  you.  If 
you  find  that  w^henever  you  go  to  such  places  you  do 
fall  into  sin,  what  is  then  your  duty  ? 

'  Not  to  go,'  said  Charley,  Andrew,  and  others. 

Miss  W*  Again,  the  world  is  tempting  you  when 
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it  puts  into  your  hands  wicked  books ;  when  thoughts 
of  ambition,  and  discontent,  are  pressed  upon  you. 
We  must  not  mention  the  pomps  of  the  world  to-day, 
by  which,  perhaps,  the  rich  are  more  tempted  than 
the  poor ;  but  do  you  think  it  is  only  at  fairs  that 
the  world  tempts  you  ?  Are  you  not  afraid  of  scorn 
and  ridicule,  and  of  what  '  people  will  think,'  at 
other  times  also  % 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  several  answered. 

Miss  W.  'Wiidit  is  it  that  often  prevents  your  doing 
some  right  action  when  a  number  of  you  are  gathered 
together  ? 

George.  The  fear  of  being  laughed  at. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  or  the  fear  of  being  thought  re- 
ligious. You  are  then  tempted  by  the  world ;  you 
fear — what  ? 

Walter.  The  world. 

Miss  W.  What  is  it  that  sometimes  prevents  your 
kneeling  in  church,  especially  in  a  strange  church  ? 
or  if  you  think  you  are  particularly  observed  ? 

Edward.  The  fear  of  being  remarked  upon. 

Miss  W.  You  mean,  you  fear  the  world's  opinion. 
The  same  reason  prevents  some  from  being  commu- 
nicants. Again,  a  boy,  or  young  man,  maybe  unhappy, 
and  wish  to  seek  advice  from  his  clergyman,  but  he 
cannot  do  it  without  its  being  known — why  should 
he  fear  its  being  known  ? 

'  He  would  be  talked  about — he  would  be  thought 
a  hypocrite,'  returned  several. 

'  Not  thought  one,  but  called  one,  perhaps,'  said 
!Miss  W^alton;  ^  and  he  fears  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  he  bears  his  sorrow,  and  will  not  seek 
advice.  Do  you  see,  boys,  how  the  temptations  of 
the  world  are  on  all  sides  of  you,  how  they  beset 
you,  and  hinder  you — what  must  you  therefore 
pray? 

Alfred.  ^  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  grant  Thy  people 
grace  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  the  world.' 
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Miss  TV,  Do  you  remember  how  St.  John  warns 
young  men  especially  against  the  world  ? 

George.  '  I  have  written  unto  you,  young  men^  be- 
cause ye  are  strong,  and  the  word  of  God  abide th  in 
you,  and  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one.  Love 
not  the  icorldy  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.  If  any  man  love  the  icorld,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world, 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the 
world:  (1  St.  John,ii.  14-16.) 

Miss  W.  And  what  does  he  go  on  to  say  about 
this  world  ? 

Alfred.  '  The  ivorld  passeth  away,  and  the  lust 
thereof.' 

Miss  W.  Most  foolish  then  it  is,  boys,  to  fear  it  so 
much.  If  you  are  strong,  show  your  strength  in 
fighting  against  its  temptations;  put  forth  your 
strength  to  oppose  it,  and  yield  not  to  the  blast ; 
God  will  strengthen  you  as  He  sees  you  battling, 
until  you  come  off  more  than  conquerors,  through 
Him  who  hath  loved  you,  and  given  Himself  for  you. 
And  while  we  pray  for  grace  to  withstand,  what  do 
we  pray  for  grace  to  follow  ? 

Matthew.  '  With  pure  hearts  and  minds  to  follow 
Thee,  the  only  God.' 

Miss  W.  What  will  our  hearts  become  if  we  yield 
to  the  world's  temptations  ? 

All.  Impure. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  can  we  then  follow  God  ? 

Several.  No  ;  we  must  follow  him  with  pure  hearts. 

Miss  W.  If  we  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  us.  We  must  contend  against  the 
storm  to  reach  our  home.  What  home  have  we 
to  reach  ? 

All.  Heaven. 

Miss  W.  And  where  will  following  God  lead  us  to  ? 

All.  Heaven. 
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Miss  W,  Will  that  home,  like  the  homes  of  this 
world,  pas3  away  ? 

Several.  Ko,  ma'am. 

3Iiss  W.  The  world  passeth  away — but  how  does 
the  verse  go  on,  Alfred  ? 

Alfred.  '  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  ahidethfor 
ever.^ 

Miss  IV.  The  opinion  of  the  world,  then,  which 
you  fear  so  much,  is  not  worth  a  thought.  Whom 
does  our  Saviour  forewarn  us  to  fear  ? 

George.  '  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body, 
and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.  But 
I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear  :  Fear  Him, 
which  after  He  hath  killed,  hath  j^oicer  to  cast  into  hell; 
yea,  I  say  unto  you,  Fear  Him.^  (St.  Luke,  xii.  4,  5.) 

Miss  W.  It  is  not  the  world,  then,  which  is  passing 
away,  that  you  should  fear — but  Whom,  boys  '^ 

'  God,'  they  all  replied. 

Miss  W.  It  is  a  coivardly  heart  which  makes  you 
fear  the  ridicule  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  a  pure  heart 
which  makes  you  fear  God,  and  strive  to  follow 
Him  through  Jesus  Chiist.  I  wish  I  could  see  you 
all,  boys,  not  quite  so  cowardly.  I  vrish  I  could  see 
you  more  fully  purposing  to  serve  God.  A  firm, 
upright,  pure  intention  of  serving  God,  with  prayer 
for  His  grace,  is  the  best  guard  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  While, 
therefore,  we  pray  in  the  collect  for  grace  to  with- 
stand these  temptations,  for  what  else  do  w^e  pray  ? 

^  Grace,  with  pure  hearts  and  minds,  to  follow 
God,''  replied  the  boys. 

3Iiss  W.  Yes ;  if  we  would  rightly  resist  evil,  we 
must  follow  that  which  is  good. — But  I  see  it  is  time 
to  close  the  school.  You  will  be  disappointed  to 
hear  that  ]\Ir  Warble  will  not  be  able  to  tell  you  any 
of  his  story  to-day.     He  is  not  Avell. 

'  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry  !'  cried  several  of  the  boys. 
'  I  hope  he'll  soon  be  well  again.' 

'  I  hope  he  will,'  replied  Miss  Walton.     '  As  he 
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can't  ^0  on  with  his  story,  we'll  take  a  little  walk,  if 
it  is  fine,  in  the  afternoon.'  And  soon  after  these 
words  were  spoken,  they  were  all  on  their  way  to 
Church,  the  boys  greatly  consoled  in  their  disappoint- 
ment by  the  prospect  of  the  walk. 
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COLLECT. 

0  God, forasmuch  as  witliout  Thee  we  are  not  ahle  to 
please  Thee ;  Mercifully  grant  that  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
may  in  all  things  direct  and  rule  our  hearts  ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

'  There's  Mr  Walton  coming  to  school,'  said  Mat- 
thew, to  the  rest  of  the  boys,  as  he  took  his  place 
among  them  on  Sunday,  '  I  saw  him  coming  down 
the  hill.' 

'  Then  I  guess  we  shall  have  to  go  to  Miss 
Walton,'  returned  Edgar ;  '  she's  not  coming  to  us.' 

'  So  much  the  better,'  said  Walter  '  I'd  rather 
go  to  her.' 

At  that  moment  Mr  Walton  entered,  and  having 
opened  school,  bade  the  boys  go  quietly  to  Miss 
Walton,  as  Edgar  had  expected  he  would. 

I  am  afraid  they  did  not  all  go  very  quietly,  nor  all 
enter  together  as  they  might  have  done,  for  Edgar 
chose  to  stay  and  throw  some  stones  into  the  pond, 
and  Matthew  followed  his  example.  However,  they 
did  not  stay  long ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  aU  seated, 
the  lesson  began. 

*  How  did  we  pray  in  last  Sunday's  Collect  that 
we  might  be  able  to  follow  God  ?'  asked  Miss  Wal- 
ton. 

'  With  pure  hearts  and  minds,'  most  of  the  boys 
replied. 

Miss  W.  Now,  in  order  to  be  able  thus  to  follow 
Him,  what  do  we  need  ? 

Francis.  His  grace, 
No.  61.  p  p 
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Miss  W.  What,  therefore,  do  we  pray  to-day  ? 

Edward.  '  Mercifully  grant  that  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
may  in  all  things  direct  and  rule  our  hearts.' 

Miss  W.  If  our  hearts  are  perfectly  guided  by 
His  direction,  and  governed  by  His  rule,  what  will 
they  become? 

Alfred.  Pure. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  then  how  shall  we  be  able  to  follow 
God  ? 

AIL  ^  With  pure  hearts  and  minds.' 

3Iiss  W.  We  see,  then,  how  well  this  Collect 
follows  the  preceding  one.  But  why  do  we  need  this 
rale  and  direction  ? 

Ajidrew.  Because  without  God  we  are  not  able  to 
please  Him. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  on  this  ground  we  plead  for 
help.  We  say,  ^Forasmuch  as  we  are  not  able  to 
please  Thee,  grant  us  Thy  Holy  Spirit.'  What  do 
you  mean  by  '  forasmuch  as  '  % 

'  Because,'  said  Francis. 

*  Whereas,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  or  we  might  say,  Shice  we  are  not 
able  to  please  Thee.  We  are  like  the  sick  people 
who  came  to  Christ  when  He  was  upon  earth.  Why 
did  they  cry  unto  Him  ? 

'Because  they  were  sick,  or  lame,  and  needed 
healing,'  said  George. 

Miss  JV.  In  like  manner  it  is  forasmuch  as,  or  be- 
cause we  are  sick,  blind,  and  not  able  to  please  Him, 
that  we  pray — what  ? 

Walter.  '  Mercifully  grant  that  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
may  in  all  things  direct  and  rule  our  hearts.' 

Miss  W.  When  a  human  body  is  dead,  what  do 
you  say  has  left  it  ? 

'  The  soul,'  replied  some. 

'  The  spirit,'  said  others. 

Miss  W.  And  when  the  spirit  has  gone,  is  the 
body  quite  helpless  ? 
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'  Yes,  quite,'  returned  Samuel. 

Miss  W.  This  is  a  fit  type  of  our  state  without 
God.     Look  at  Rom.  viii.  6. 

David  found  the  passage,  and  read, '  To  be  carnally- 
minded  is  death ;  but  to  be  spiritually-minded  is  life 
and  peace.' 

Miss  IF.  Yes,  to  be  carnally  or  fleshly-minded  is 
to  be  without  the  Spirit,  to  be  dead.  Look  what  is 
said  again  in  verse  8,  about  being  in  the  flesh,  and  so 
without  the  Spirit. 

Charley.  '  So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  can- 
not please  God.' 

3Iiss  W.  Or,  as  we  say  in  the  Collect,  '  Without 
Thee  we  are  not  able  to  please  Thee.'  Without  God 
we  should  be  dead,  and  helpless,  like  a  body  when 
the  life  or  spirit  has  gone.  Forasmuch,  then,  as 
this  would  be  our  state  if  God  were  to  leave  us, 
we  cry — ? 

Matthew.  '  Mercifully  grant  that  TJiy  Holy  Spirit 
may  in  all  things  direct  and  rule  our  hearts.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  can  pray  this  because  we  are 
not  dead:  life  has  not  gone,  God  has  not  forsaken 
us.     Read  what  St.  Paul  says  again,  verse  9. 

James.  '  But  ye  are  not  in  the  fleshy  but  in  the  Spirit^ 
if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.' 

Miss  W.  Why  did  St.  Paul  say  this  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  writing? 

Edwayd.  Because  they  were  Christians. 

Miss  W.  For  the  same  reason  he  says  it  to  us. 
We  are  not  in  the  flesh ;  and  yet  he  puts  in  a  word 
of  doubt — what  is  it  ? 

George,  '  If  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in 

you.' 

Miss  W.  That  is  to  say,  if  so  be  that  you  have 
not  lost  that  Spirit  of  life  once  given ;  so  he  would 
say  to  us,  '  Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit, 
if '—what  ? 

Samuel.  ^  The  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.' 
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Miss  W,  Yes ;  knowing  therefore  that  this  Spirit, 
this  gift  of  life,  has  once  been  bestowed,  and  that  by 
losing  it  we  become  dead,  we  pray —  ? 

AcL  *  Mercifully  grant  that  Thy  Holy  Spirit  may 
in  all  things  direct  and  ride  our  hearts.' 

Miss  W.  That  is  right;  finish  reading  the  9th 
verse,  Edgar,  and  read  the  10th. 

Edgar.  '  Now,  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  /tone  of  His.  And  if  Christ  be  in  you, 
the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  Spint  is  life 
because  of  rio;hteousness.' 

Miss  W.  In  praying,  then,  for  this  guiding  and 
directing  Spirit,  we  are  praying  for  increase  of 
spiritual  life,  and  deliverance  from  spiritual  death; 
for  as  the  body  without  the  soul  is  dead,  so  without 
the  Holy  Spirit—  ? 

'  We  are  not  able  to  please  God,'  said  several. 

^  The  soul  would  be  dead,'  said  Edward. 

3fiss  W.  Yes,  Edward ;  we  should  have  no  spiri- 
tual life.  You  said  just  now  that  a  dead  body  was 
helpless ;  could  it  not  move  a  finger,  or  hear,  or  taste, 
or  see  a  little  ? 

'  No ;  it  lies  cold,  still,  helpless,'  said  Alfred,  with 
a  slisrht  shudder. 

Miss  W.  Then  it  is  not  only  when  we  have  to 
exert  ourselves  for  some  great  action  that  our  bodies 
need  life  ? 

'  No,  but  for  the  very  smallest  action  also,' 
answered  Charley. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  as  life  is  needed  to  enable  a  body 
to  move  so  much  as  a  finger,  or  a  muscle,  so  do  we 
equally  need  the  Spirit  of  Life  to  be  enabled  to  do 
any  thing  to  please  God  ;  not  only  great  things,  but 
little  every-day  duties.  Therefore  how  do  we  pray 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  direct  and  rule  us  ? 

Francis.  '  In  all  things.' 

Miss  W.  We  are,  I  think,  inclined  to  forget  that 
we  need  His  help  in  all  things.     For  instance,  if  you 
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were  going  to  undertake  any  difficult  journey,  you 
would  probably  ask  God  to  take  care  of  you ;  but  are 
you  as  careful  to  ask  Him  to  take  care  of  you  through 
each  day's  work?  Do  accidents  never  happen  in 
your  daily  work,  boys  ? 

'  Yes/  said  Andrew ;  '  one  of  our  men  was  telling 
us  yesterday  of  a  man  who  was  working  along  with 
him.  He  was  formins;  one  of  the  felloes  of  a  wheel 
with  an  adze,  which  slipped  and  cut  him  in  the  leg, 
and  before  help  could  be  obtained,  he  bled  to 
death.' 

Mis8  W.  Yet  perhaps  that  man  had  gone  to  his 
work  without  asking  God  to  be  with  him,  forgetting 
that  in  the  daily  concerns  of  life  we  need  His  care 
as  much  as  in,  what  we  consider,  greater  matters ; 
but  I  would  rather  speak  of  the  need  of  God's 
guidance  in  all  things,  than  of  the  need  of  His  pro- 
vidence. Are  we  only  tempted  to  wrong  in  uncom- 
mon occupations  ? 

^  No,  in  our  daily  life,'  said  Edward. 

Mi8s  W.  Yes ;  when  brothers  and  sisters  are 
playing  together,  when  school-fellows  are  working 
side  by  side,  they  are  tempted  to  sin ;  what'  do  we 
then  need  ? 

Charley.  The  Holy  Spirit  to  *  direct  and  rule  our 
hearts.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  as  truly  as  we  need  Him  when  we  go 
into  more  open  scenes  of  temptation.  I  will  give 
you  another  instance  of  what  I  mean.  Perhaps  you 
may  be  going  into  some  scene,  or  into  some  company, 
where  you  know  that  your  temper  will  be  very  much 
tried,  so  you  endeavour  to  prepare  for  it,  by 
asking  God  to  help  you,  and  perhaps  you  come  out 
from  the  trial  unhurt ;  you  have  kept  your  temper, 
notwithstanding  provocation.  You  go  home,  and 
your  younger  brother  or  sister  is  tiresome,  and  begins 
to  teaze  you  ;  without  a  struggle  against  it  you  lose 
your  temper,  get  angry,  and  perhaps  speak  sharp 
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angry  words.  Could  you  then  say  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  ruling  your  heart  ? 

^  No,  ma'am,'  answered  several  of  the  boys,  while 
Charley  added,  almost  as  if  speaking  to  himself, 
*  That's  just  the  way  it  is.' 

Miss  W.  And  why  is  it  just  in  that  way,  Charley, 
do  you  think  ?  Because  we  consider  it  is  worth 
while  to  ask  for  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  direct  and  rule 
our  hearts  in,  what  seem  to  us,  great  things,  but  not 
in  all  things.  And  yet  do  we  not  as  much  need  His 
help  in  small  as  in  great  things  ? 

'I  suppose  we  do,'  said  Charley,  and  some 
others. 

Miss  W.  And  therefore  our  kind  Mother,  the 
Church,  teaches  us  to  pray  for  guidance  and  direction 
in  all  things,  not  in  great  matters  only,  but  in  the 
daily  little  concerns  of  life.  You  need  the  rule  and 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  much  in  your  be- 
haviour to  your  school-fellows,  in  your  dealings  with 
your  baby  brothers  and  sisters,  in  your  choice  of 
games — or  in  your  manner  of  playing  them — in  your 
daily  prayers  in  your  chambers ;  yes,  and  even  in 
the  momentary  thoughts  of  your  hearts,  as  in  what 
you  may  look  upon  as  the  most  important  concerns 
of  life.  Now,  therefore,  mark  what  we  especially 
pray  God  to  direct  and  rule  by  His  Holy  Spirit  in 
to-day's  Collect. 

'  Our  hearts,^  said  all  the  boys. 

Miss  W,  If  our  hearts  are  directed  and  ruled 
aright,  what  will  our  actions  be  ? 

'  They  wiU  be  right,  too,  I  suppose,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W,  Before  you  do  a  wrong  action,  what  comes 
into  your  heart  ? 

Francis.  The  thought  to  do  it. 

Miss  W,  Andifyou  turned  away  from  the  thought, 
and  put  it  out  of  your  hearts,  would  the  wrong  action 
follow  ? 

AIL  No,  ma  am. 
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3fiss  W,  Look  what  Solomon  says  of  this  in  Prov. 
iv.  23. 

Samuel.  '  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence ;  for 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.' 

Miss  W.  And  look  again  what  he  said  when 
blessing  the  people  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
1  Kings,  viii.  57,  58. 

Edgar.  '  The  Lord  our  God  be  with  us,  as  He  was 
with  our  fathers  :  let  Him  not  leave  us,  nor  forsake 
us :  That  He  may  incline  our  hearts  unto  Hhnrij  to 
walk  in  all  His  ways,  and  to  keep  His  command- 
ments, and  His  statutes,  and  His  judgments,  which 
He  commanded  our  fathers.' 

Miss  W.  If  God  incline  our  '  hearts  unto  Him,' 
then  what  shall  we  do  % 

George.  '  Walk  in  His  ways,  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments.' 

Miss  W.  Why  does  St.  Paul  say,  in  the  Epistle, 
that  the  Gentiles  are  alienated  from  the  fife  of 
God? 

Andrew.  '  Because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts.^ 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  therefore  we  pray  that  God's  Holy 
Spirit  may  direct  and  rule —  ? 

'  Our  hearts^  replied  the  boys. 

Miss  W.  If  our  hearts  are  thus  ruled  and  directed, 
will  they  be  blind  ? 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  What  does  the  Church  teach  us  to  pray, 
after  declaring  to  us  each  of  the  commandments  of 
God? 

Several.  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline 
our  hearts  to  keep  this  law.' 

Miss  W.  We  see,  then,  that  before  we  can  do  right 
actions,  our  hearts  must  be  directed  aright,  and  their 
thoughts,  motives,  intentions,  and  desires,  kept  under 
rule.  For  whose  direction,  therefore,  and  rule,  do  we 
ask? 
.^    All  The  Holy  Spirit's. 

p  p  4 
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Miss  W,  What  do  I  mean  by  the  ^  motives '  of  our 
hearts  ? 

Francis.  The  reason  that  makes  us  do  or  say  a 
thing. 

Miss  W,  Exactly.  What  was  Judas  Iscariot's 
motive  for  blaming  Mary  when  she  anointed  the  feet 
of  Jesus  with  the  ointment  of  spikenard  ? 

*  He  was  covetous/  said  Edward. 

*  He  wanted  the  money  for  himself;  he  was  a 
thief/  said  David. 

Miss  W.  The  love  of  money  was  the  motive,  but 
what  did  he  pretend  was  his  motive  ? 
Frayicis.  Care  for  the  poor. 
Miss  W.  Was  his  true  motive  ever  expressed  ? 

*  No,  ma'am,'  replied  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  It  was  but  the  unexpressed  motive  of  his 
heart,  yet  it  defiled  him.  For  the  motives  of  our 
hearts  to  be  riglit^.  who,  then,  must  direct  and  rule 
them? 

All.  The  Holy  Spirit. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  even  in  boys  like  you.  You  are  all 
taught  to  say  a  prayer  when  you  first  go  into  Church, 
and  you  all  kneel  down  to  say  it ;  but  how  many  of 
you  repeat  it  because  you  wish  to  behave  rightly  ? 
Again,  some,  I  fear,  never  say  it  at  all,  or  only  some- 
times. Is  it  not  so  ?  (The  boys  did  not  answer,  and 
Mss  Walton  continued).  If  you  don't  say  it,  why  do 
you  kneel  down  at  all  % 

'  Because  we're  obliged,'  said  Edgar. 

'  Because  all  the  boys  kneel,'  said  others. 

Miss  W.  Are  those  right  motives,  boys  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Again,  if  you  are  careless,  and  I  look  at 
you  in  Church,  you  turn  your  eyes  quickly  to  your 
books.  What  is  your  motive  ?  Is  it  always  a  right 
one  %  You  must  think  each  for  yourselves,  boys. 
I  don't  want  you  to  answer  me.  What  is  your 
motive  for  being  quiet  in  the  street  when  Mr  Walton 
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or  I  happen  to  be  coming  along  the  road  ?  Or  what 
is  your  motive  for  attending  the  week-day  service  ? 
or  seeking  Sunday  instruction  ?  It  would  be  well  if 
you  all,  the  elder  boys  especially,  would  examine 
what  your  motives  are,  and  see  whether  God  the 
Holy  Spmt  directs  and  rules  them ;  or  whether  you 
act  from  wrong  motives.  What  should  our  motive 
be  for  all  we  do  ? 

'  To  please  God,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  I  have  particularly  spoken  about  the 
motives  of  your  hearts  to-day,  because  I  think  you 
are  tempted  to  forget  that  they  are  of  any  con- 
sequence, and  yet  we  ask  God  to  direct  and  rule  our 
hearts  in — ? 

*  All  things,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  And  if  in  all  things,  the  motives  also 
must  be  directed  and  ruled  by  Him.  What  does 
David  pray  to  God  to  try  and  examine  % 

George.  '  Try  me,  O  God,  and  seek  the  ground  of 
my  heart :  prove  me,  and  examine  my  thoughts.  Look 
well  if  there  be  any  way  of  wickedness  in  me ;  and 
lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.'  (Psalm  cxxxix, 
23,  24.) 

Miss  W.  And  to  whom  does  our  Saviour  promise 
the  vision  of  God  ? 

James.  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall 
see  God.'     (St.  Matt.  v.  8.) 

Miss  W.  Our  hearts,  then,  need  guidance  and 
direction,  and  we  should  beg  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
direct  and  rule  their  thoughts,  motives,  intentions, 
and  desires ;  then  will  our  actions  be  holy  also,  and 
our  words  will  be  right.  ^  Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'  (St.  Matt.  xii.  34.) 
*My  son,  give  Me  thine  hearf  (Prov.  xxiii.  26),  says 
God,  and  He  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less,  boys. 
You  must  yield  your  hearts  to  the  rule  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  you  never  can  please 
God. 

p  p  5 
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*  And  now  you  may  shut  your  books/  continued 
Miss  Walton,  after  a  moment's  pause ;  ^  it  is  time  you 
joined  the  rest  of  the  children  for  Church.'  * 

^Please,  ma'am,  is  Mr  Warble  better?'  asked 
Francis. 

'  Yes,  he's  quite  well  again,  I'm  glad  to  say,'  re- 
turned Miss  Walton.  '  I  see  he's  waiting  for  us  in  the 
garden,  so  make  haste.' 

*  And  will  he  tell  us  more  of  his  story  ? '  asked 
Alfred. 

*  You  may  go  and  ask  him,'  replied  Miss  Walton. 
'  Please,  ma'am,  I  don't  like,'  he  returned. 

^  Then  Charley  and  James  may  go  with  you,'  she 
said,  laughing. 

^  Come,  Charley,'  said  Alfred,  'will  you  come?' 
and  supported  by  each  other's  presence,  the  three 
boys  approached  their  kind  old  friend. 

'  Yoii  ask,'  whispered  Alfred  to  Charley. 

^  No,  Jim  shall  ask,'  returned  Charley. 

'  No,  I  won't,'  repUed  the  little  boy ;  '  Miss  Walton 
told  Alfred  to  ask.' 

^Please,  sir,  are  you  better?'  said  Alfred,  now 
that  he  had  reached  Mr  Warble. 

'  Yes,  thank  you,  all  three.  I  suppose  you  are  a 
deputation  from  the  other  boys,'  replied  Mr  Warble. 

Alfred  didn't  quite  know  what  a  deputation  meant, 
but  as  he  was  spokesman,  he  replied,  '  Please,  sir, 
we  want  to  know  whether  you  will  go  on  with  your 
story  this  afternoon.  Miss  Walton  told  us  to  come 
and  ask  you.' 

'  Gladly,'  replied  Mr  Warble ;  '  I  was  sorry  to 
disappoint  you  last  Sunday.' 

'  Please,  sir,  ice  were  sorry  you  were  ill,'  was 
Charley's  rejoinder. 

*  I  believe  you  were,'  returned  Mr  Warble  ;  '  thank 
you  for  thinking  of  me.     Tell  the  other  boys  that  I 

*  The  substance  of  this  Catechising  will  be  found  in  James's 
Commentary  on  the  Nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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shall  be  glad  to  go  on  with  my  story.  You  must 
run  now,  for  they  are  all  ready.' 

The  boys  ran  and  joined  the  rest,  while  Mr  War- 
ble more  deliberately  moved  towards  Miss  Walton, 
and  offering  his  arm  to  her,  they  all  started  for 
Church. 

The  promised  story  was  continued  in  the  after- 
noon. 

WHO  SHALL  WIN? 

(Continued.) 

While  Mr  Marden  had  been  thus  observing^  the 
conduct  of  Clement  and  Edmund,  and  other  boys 
in  the  school,  whom  he  thought  likely  to  fill  the 
vacant  choristership  (said  Mr  Warble),  Edmund  had, 
since  his  quarrel,  been  again  trying  to  please  his 
master,  and  to  win  the  approbation  of  Mr  Marden. 
Clement,  as  I  told  you,  had  been  able  to  keep  him 
back  from  harm,  so  that  he  had  escaped  all  blame. 
Not  one  bad  or  even  indifferent  mark  had  he  received — > 
not  once  had  he  been  reproved  for  speaking  during 
school-hours,  and  the  master  had  been  just  as  kind 
to  him  as  formerly. 

It  so  happened,  one  forenoon,  when  school  broke 
up,  that  Mr  Marden  was  present,  and  stayied  talking 
to  the  master  and  watching  the  boys  for  some  time 
afterwards.  Different  games  of  play  were  going  on, 
and  four  or  five  boys  had  gathered  round  Edmund, 
ready  to  join  in  any  amusement  he  proposed,  when 
Clement  came  up  to  him,  and  calling  him  to  one  side, 
said,  *  Oh !  Edmund,  would  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to 
explain  to  me  about  this  sum  ?  I  have  to  do  it  this 
afternoon,  and  I  don't  understand  it  one  bit.  If  you 
would  just  explain  to  me  how  to  do  it,  I  should  be  so 
glad.  I  don't  want  you  to  do  it  for  me,'  he  added, 
fancying  from  Edmund's  face  that  he  was  going  to 
refuse. 
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'  It  would  be  far  less  trouble  to  do  it  for  you,'  re- 
turned Edmund. 

'  Oh !  but  that  wouldn't  be  fair,'  said  Clement, 
*  and  it  will  only  keep  you  a  minute  from  your 
game  to  explain  it  to  me,  then  I'll  try  to  do  it 
myself.' 

Edmund  gave  a  glance  at  the  slate,  and  was  just 
going  to  say,  '  I  really  can't  stay  now,  the  boys  are 
waiting  for  me ;  I'll  do  it  for  you  afterwards,'  when 
he  noticed  Mr  Marden  within  a  few  paces  of  them, 
and,  as  he  fancied,  observing  them.  The  thought 
went  through  his  mind  like  lightning,  ^  Perhaps  he'll 
notice  if  I  help  Clement,  and  it  will  please  him.  I'll 
do  it  on  the  chance ;'  and  instead  of  refusing,  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  doing,  he  replied,  '  Sit  down 
on  this  step,  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do,'  placing  him- 
self, as  he  spoke,  upon  the  step  of  a  door  leading  into 
the  garden. 

'  Thank  you,'  returned  Clement,  seating  himself 
by  the  side  of  his  brother ;  and  placing  his  elbow  on 
his  knee,  he  rested  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  and  looked 
all  attention. 

Mr  Marden  had  observed  them  ;  and  approached 
them  a  moment  afterwards,  as  they  sat. 

'  What,  at  lessons  during  play-hours,'  he  said,  '  and 
over  your  hated  sums,  Clement !' 

'  Please,  sir,  Edmund  has  left  his  play  for  a  minute 
to  explain  it  to  me,'  replied  Clement.  '  I  couldn^t 
understand  it.' 

Little  suspecting  Edmund's  motive,  and  pleased 
to  see  him  doing  a  kindness,  Mr  Marden  replied, 
'  Edmund  does  not  regret  losing  a  few  minutes* 
play  to  do  a  kind  action,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  won't 
interrupt  you,  and  so  keep  you  longer  from  your  en- 
joyment,' he  added,  looking  kindly  at  the  brothers. 

Edmund's  heart  beat  high  at  these  few  words  of 
commendation,  and  the  kind  look  brought  hope  back 
again  into  his  heart.     Mr  Marden  walked  away,  and 
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he  tried  to  explain  the  sum.  He  thought  Clement 
very  stupid,  but  he  persevered  in  his  explanation ; 
for  he  still  saw  that  Mr  Marden  was  observing  them. 
At  length  he  succeeded  in  making  all  clear  to  poor 
Clement. 

*  Now  I  think  I  can  do  it,'  he  cried,  joyfully.  ^  You 
go  and  play,  and  I  will  try,  before  I  put  away  the 
slate.' 

Edmund  rose  and  joined  the  players,  and  Clement 
sat  still  until  his  work  was  done,  then  starting  up, 
he  ran  into  the  school-room  to  put  away  his  slate. 
He  stopped,  however,  suddenly  at  the  door,  on 
seeing  Mr  Marden  and  the  master  in  conversation, 
and  was  going  to  close  it  and  retire,  when  Mr  Mar- 
den called  him,  and  the  master  left  the  room. 

'  Clement,'  he  said,  ^  come  in,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.  Is  your  hard  sum  done  V  he  asked,  seeing 
the  slate  in  Clement's  hand. 

*  Yes,  sir,  it's  done  ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
right,'  replied  Clement. 

'  Let  me  look  at  it,'  returned  Mr  Marden,  taking 
the  slate  from  his  hands.  *  Yes,  it's  right,'  he  said, 
in  a  moment.  '  Did  you  do  it  yourself,  or  did  Ed- 
mund help  you  V 

'  Please,  sir,  I  did  it  myself,  when  Edmund  had 
made  me  understand  how,'  replied  the  httle  boy. 

'  Well,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  something  else, 
not  your  sums,  now,'  said  Mr  Marden,  laying  down 
the  slate.  Then  taking  a  seat,  he  drew  Clement  near 
him,  and  said,  '  I  want  to  know,  Clement,  whether 
you  would  like  to  be  a  chorister,  and  to  sing 
praises  to  God  day  by  day  in  His  temple  V 

Clement,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  in  an 
impassioned  tone,  replied,  '  Oh !  yes,  sir,  I  should 
like  it  very,  very  much,  but — '  and  then  he  looked 
into  Mr  Marden' s  face  with  an  inquiring  expression, 
as  much  as  to  say,  *  May  I  go  on  with  what  I  want 
to  say  ?' 
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^  Well,  Clement !  but — what  ?'  asked  Mr  Marden, 
in  answer  to  this  inquiring  glance.  '  Don't  be  afraid 
of  telling  me  all  you  feel  about  it.  I  want  to  know 
exactly.' 

'  I  should  like  it,  sir,  very  much,'  he  said  again,  '  if 
Edmund  was  one  too.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  not  like  to  leave 
Edmund  f  asked  Mr  Marden. 

'  No,  sir,  I  don't  mean  that,'  he  replied  ;  and  en- 
couraged by  Mr  Marden's  kind  manner,  he  continued, 
'  but  I  know  Edmund  would  like  it  so  very  much, 
and  I  thought  if  I  was  appointed  he  couldn't  be.' 

^How  do  you  know  Edmund  would  like  it, 
Clement  ?'  asked  Mr  Marden. 

'  Please,  sir,  he  told  me  so,  as  soon  as  ever  we 
heard  that  Maurice  was  going  away ;  and  I  know  he 
has  thouo'ht  a  OTeat  deal  about  it  ever  since.  You 
won't  be  angry  with  him,  sir,'  he  added  ;  '  he  didn't 
tell  everybody ;  he  only  told  me  how  much  he  should 
like  it.  He  and  Maurice  wouldn't  let  us  talk  about 
it  in  the  play-ground.' 

'  No,  Clement,  I  won't  be  angry,  but  I  am  sorry 
for  Edmund.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  disappoint  him. 
You  must  not  ask  me  why,  Clement.  I  will  tell 
liiin  why,  but  nobody  else,'  said  Mr  Marden.  '  If 
you  know  that  he  won't  be  appointed,  whether  you 
are  or  not,  would  you  like  to  take  the  vacant  place  ?' 

Again  Clement  replied,  '  Yes,  sir,'  but  his  voice 
quivered  as  he  spoke,  and  a  strange  feeling  came 
over  him  of  sorrow  and  trembling  hope.  He  was 
grieved  for  his  brother,  but  of  course,  after  Mr 
Marden's  words,  he  could  say  no  more  about  it. 
He  ardently  hoped  that  he  might  be  appointed,  while 
he  trembled  as  the  thought  again  crossed  him, 
'  A  chorister  ought  to  be  so  very  good.' 

Mr  Marden  noticed  his  quivering  voice,  and  he 
thought  he  knew  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
He  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  the  little  boy's  shoulder, 
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* 

while  he  said,  ^  Your  voice  trembles  when  you  say 
^'  Yes."  Are  you  afraid  to  undertake  it  ?  Tell  me, 
Clement,  why  you  wish  it  so  much,  while  your  heart 
trembles  at  the  idea.' 

^  Oh  !  sir,'  said  Clement,  in  a  very  gentle  voice, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  '  choristers  seem  to  me  like 
angels,  they  are  all  in  white,  and  their  daily  work  is 
to  sing  praises  to  God  ;  and  then  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  so  very  good — they  ought  never  to  do  wrong.' 

'  Yes,  Clement,  you  are  right,'  returned  Mr  Mar- 
den.  *  Choristers  ought  indeed  to  be  very  good;  they 
are  employed  in  angels'  work ;  they  begin  the  work  of 
heaven  here  on  earth ;  but  would  you  not  try  to  be 
good,  Clement  V 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  would  try,'  he  answered,  in  the  same 
low  voice ;  '  but  would  God  forgive  me  if  I  did 
wrong  then  V 

'  Yes,  Clement,  He  would,'  replied  Mr  Marden, 
touched  by  the  little  boy's  simple  question.  '  He 
would  both  help  you  to  do  right,  and  He  would 
forgive  you  when  you  do  wrong,  if  you  are  really 
sorry.  What  has  He  said  about  little  children 
coming  to  Him  V 

'  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  for- 
bid them  not,'  repeated  Clement. 

'  Yes,  He  loves  the  songs  of  little  children,  if  they 
try  to  please  Him  in  all  things  ;  and  will  you  not  do 
this,  Clement  V  asked  Mr  Marden. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  he  replied,  more  firmly. 

^  You  know,  don't  you,  Clement,  that  the  choristers 
lead  a  stricter  life  than  perhaps  you  are  accustomed  to. 
They  have  their  stated  hours  of  prayer,  besides  the 
public  prayers  ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  be  silent  in 
their  bed-room,  and  to  obey  many  little  rules  of  dis- 
cipline, to  help  them  to  be  good,  to  help  them  to 
guard  their  hearts,  to  watch  their  words  and 
thoughts,  as  well  as  their  actions.  Do  you  think  you 
v^ould  like  this  strict  life  ?' 
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*  Yes,  sir,'  was  his  whispered  answer. 

'  I  think  you  would,  Clement,'  returned  Mr 
Marden  ;  '  and  if  you  thus  willingly  give  up  your  life 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  try  to  please  Him  in  all 
things.  He  will  direct  and  rule  your  heart  by  His 
Holy  Spirit,  enable  you  to  live  to  His  glory,  and 
accept  your  feeble  praises.' 

Mr  Marden  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said  once  more,  *  Then  I  may  look  upon 
you  as  a  little  chorister  now,  Clement  f 

'  Yes,  sir,  if  you  will  be  so  kind,'  he  replied,  with  a 
timid  voice,  but  a  happy  expression  of  countenance. 

'  Then  I  will  say,  "  God  bless  His  little  chorister," ' 
said  Mr  Marden,  rising  up,  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
Clement's  head,  ' "  and  be  with  you,  as  He  was  with 
the  child  Samuel,  that  you  may  grow  in  His  favour, 
and  live  to  His  glory." ' 

Then  locking  the  school-room  door,  he  knelt,  with 
the  little  boy  at  his  side,  and  begged  of  God  to  be 
gracious  to  the  child  who  had  offered  himself  wiUingly, 
and  to  direct  and  rule  his  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions,  from  that  day  forward.  Tears  of  solemn  joy 
fell  from  little  Clement's  eyes,  as  he  drew  his  breath 
quickly  during  the  words  of  prayer ;  and  as  he  and 
Mr  Marden  still  knelt  a  few  minutes,  when  Mr 
Marden  ceased  praying,  high  and  holy  resolves  filled 
his  mind. 

'  Yes,  he  would  try  more  than  ever  he  had  tried, 
to  be  a  good,  holy  boy.  He  would  try  and  never 
do  a  wrong  thing.  He  would  try  really  to  praise 
God,  when  he  stood  up  to  sing.  He  would  try  never 
to  let  his  thoughts  be  idle  during  the  words  of  prayer.' 
These  were  the  resolves  which  came  quickly  into  his 
mind,  and  which  he  sealed  by  a  heartfelt,  though  un- 
uttered,  prayer  that  God  would  help  him. 

When  they  rose  from  their  knees,  Mr  Marden, 
unlockmg  the  school-room  door,  told  Clement  he 
might  go  to  his  school-fellows. 
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^  I  wall  mention  your  appointment  in  the  school 
this  afternoon/  he  said ;  '  and  I  should  like  you  to 
send  your  brother  to  me  now.  I  will  speak  a  few 
words  to  him  before  school.'  i 

Clement  obeyed,  feeling  it  a  great  relief  that  he 
had  not  to  tell  Edmund  of  his  appointment.  He 
had  dreaded  the  thought  of  Edmund's  disappoint- 
ment, and  especially  as  he  had  thus  unexpectedly 
stepped  into  his  brother's  place.  < 

He  stood  a  moment  in  the  ante-room,  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  as  the  school-room  door  closed  behind 
him.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  hardly  the  same  boy  who 
had  gone  in  a  few  moments  before.  Everything 
seemed  so  changed.  He  fancied  for  the  moment  that 
he  never  should  play,  or  laugh,  or  talk,  as  he  had  done 
before — as  if  he  should  be  afraid  to  do  it.  He 
hoped  he  should  be  very  good,  and  never  do  any- 
thing wrong  again.  Of  course  some  of  these  feelings 
soon  passed  away,  and  he  learned  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  give  up  play,  or  to  be  less 
cheerful  or  lively  than  he  had  been  before,  only  that 
he  must  try  in  these  little  things,  as  well  as  in 
greater,  to  please  God,  and  to  follow  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  given  to  him  at  his  baptism. 
The  truth  was,  he  had  always  done  this  in  a  measure, 
but  he  was  led  to  think  more  about  it  as  he  received 
help  and  training  in  the  choristers'  school.  ^ 

I  am,  however,  going  too  forward  (said  Mr  Wai*^ 
ble),  and  must  return  to  Clement  in  the  ante-rooml 
After  thus  standing  to  think  a  few  moments,  he  ran 
to  look  for  his  brother,  and  found  him  eating  his 
dinner  in  the  sun.  :;>t  uox 

^  Oh !  there  you  are,  Clement,'  cried  EdmundT 
'  I've  been  looking  for  you  !  It's  well  you've  come^ 
or  I  should  have  eaten  your  share  too  !  Where  have 
you  been  ?' 

^  I  went  into  the  school-room  with  my  slate/  he- 
replied;  '  and  Mr  Marden  kept  me  there.' 

Pp  9 
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*  Oh  !  did  he  ?'  said  Edmund,  looking  inquiringly 
at  his  brother,  but  not  pretending  to  ask  thetiy  if  at 
all,  what  he  was  kept  for.  ^Mr  Harden  often  spoke 
to  the  boys  in  that  way,  between  school-hours,  and 
it  was  a  tacit  rule  among  themselves  never  to  ask 
any  impertinent  questions  as  to  what  had  been  going 
on.  If  any  of  the  boys  broke  through  this  rule  they 
were  sure  to  be  put  down  by  more  than  one,  and  to 
shrink  away  ashamed. 

A  little  reserve,  boys,  is  a  good  thing  (said  Mr 
Warble).  It  prevents  many  a  quarrel,  and  a  good 
deal  of  irreverence.  The  master  of  Wayland  had 
contrived  by  some  means  to  instil  a  portion  of  it  into 
his  scholars. 

Edmund  made  room  for  his  brother  to  sit  by  his 
side,  and  handed  him  his  share  of  dinner.  As 
Clement  took  it,  he  whispered  to  Edmund  that  Mr 
Marden  wanted  liim. 

js;  ^  Does  he?'  said  Edmund,  the  colour  quickly 
coming  into  his  face,  and  hope  filling  his  heart.  '  Do 
you  know  what  for  ?' 

ill  Clement  only  answered,  ^  He  told  me  to  send  you. 
J  .think  you'd  better  go  at  once,  for  he's  waiting.' 
J-  Edmund  quickly  swallowed  the  last  mouthful  or 
two  of  his  dinner,  and  ran  towards  the  school-room. 
We  must  not,  however,  follow  him  there  now  (said 
Mr  Warble).  I  think  I  have  told  you  a  long  portion 
of  my  story  to-day,  to  make  up  for  none  last 
Sunday  ;  but  now  it's  time  to  stop.  Is  it  not,  Miss 
Walton  ? 

'  Indeed  it  is,'  she  returned.  '  I've  wanted  to  stop 
you  for  some  time,  but  you  all  seemed  so  interested, 
I  couldn't  do  it.  Now,  however,  boys,  you  must  go,' 
she  continued,  addressing  them. 

Thanking  Mr  Warble,  the  boys  obeyed,  and  were 
soon  running  in  different  directions,  on  their  way 
home. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
IN  ILLUSTRATION   OF    THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FHIST-CLASS  BOYS  OF  FORLEY. 

Wl)t  €^^mtitti)  ^imtiHP  after  ^Trinitij. 

COLLECT. 

O  Almighty  and  most  merciful  God,  of  Thy  bountiful 
goodness  keep  us,  Tve  beseech  Thee,  from  all  things 
that  may  hurt  us ;  that  we  being  ready,  both  in  body 
and  soul,  may  cheerfully  accomplish  those  things  that 
Thou  wouldest  have  done  ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

^How  the  leaves  are  falling  to-day/  said  Alfred  to 
Francis,  as  they  were  walking  to  school  together. 
*  This  poor  tree  looks  nearly  bare.' 

'  Yes,  the  wind  wiU  "fetch  them  down  fast  to-day,' 
returned  Francis,  ^  but  the  trees  won't  be  bare  until 
we  get  frost,  which  we  sha'n't  have  for  a  good  while 
yet.' 

'  No,  I  know  they  won't,'  said  Alfred ;  ^  it  was  only 
this  one  tree  that  struck  me;  I'm  sure  its  leaves 
look  thinned,'  stopping,  as  he  spoke,  under  a  lime 
tree,  which  grew  at  the  end  of  the  lane  turning  down 
to  his  house. 

As  they  did  this  they  saw  Edward  coming  along, 
and  waited  for  him.  It  was  hardly  time  to  proceed 
to  school,  so  the  three  boys  stood  leaning  on  the 
gate  which  shut  the  lane  from  the  main  street. 

'Poor  leaf!'  said  Alfred,  as  he  caught  one  which 
fell  from  the  tree  above  him,  'I  wonder  what  will 
become  of  you  I' 

'Why,  I   suppose  it  will  be  blown  about,'   said 
Francis,  '  until  it  finds  some  place  where  the  wind 
can't  reach  it,  and  then  it  will  bide  and  rot.' 
No.  ^2.  q  q 
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^  Do  you  TememLer  what  Mr  Walton  once  said 
about  the  leaves  in  his  sermon  V  asked  Edward. 

^  No,  what  ?'  returned  the  other  two. 

*He  said  that  as  soon  as  their  work  was  done, 
they  fell  into  their  place  of  rest,  without  a  murmur, 
and  he  read  some  beautiful  lines  about  it.  I've  often 
wished  I  had  those  lines  since,'  was  Edward's  reply. 

Neither  of  the  other  boys  spoke  at  first,  but  after 
a  few  moments'  silence,  Alfred  said,  again,  '  What  a 
long  rest  they  have !' 

*  Yes,'  returned  Edward.  ^  I  remember  the  lines 
said  something  about  the  leaves  losing  their  life 
without  a  murmur,  and  though  man  dies  to  rise 
again,  yet  he  murmurs.  I  never  notice  the  leaves 
falling  without  thinking  of  those  lines,  and  wishing 
for  them.' 

'  Then  why  didn't  you  ask  Miss  Walton  for  them  ?' 
said  Francis ;  '  I'm  sure  she  would  have  given  them 
to  you.' 

'  Perhaps  she  doesn't  know  where  they  came  from,' 
said  Edward.     ^  I  didn't  think  about  asking  her.' 

^I  guess  I  know  where  they  came  from,'  said 
Alfred  ;  '  out  of  that  pretty  purple  book  of  ^liss 
Walton's,  from  which  she  often  reads  us  lines.' 

^  ^'  The  Christian  Year,"  you  mean,'  said  Francis. 

'  Yes,  that's  the  name,'  exclaimed  Alfred.  '  I'll 
ask  Miss  Walton  about  the  lines,  shall  I,  Edward  ?' 

'  Yes,  if  you  like,'  he  replied  ;  '  but  now  let's  go 
on,  there  are  Charley  and  Andrew  coming  towards 
us.' 

'  Always  together !'  cried  Francis,  as  the  other 
two  joined  them. 

'  Not  always,^  replied  Charley  ;  ^  but  about  as  often 
as  you  and  Alfred  are,  that's  to  say,  whenever  we 
happen  to  fall  in  with  each  other,'  and  he  threw  his 
arm  round  Andrew's  waist  as  he  spoke  (he  could  not 
reach  his  neck),  and  thus  the  party  went  on  together 
until  they  reached  the  houses,  when  Charley  with- 
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drew  his  arm  from  Andrew's  waist,  and  contented 
himself  with  walkinof  at  his  side. 

It  was  not  school-time  when  they  reached  the 
door,  and  so  the  five  boys  walked  on  towards  Miss 
Walton's  house,  hoping  to  meet  her.  They  were 
not  disappointed,  for  soon  Alfred  declared  he  sav/ 
her  white  shawl  through  the  trees ;  the  others  could 
not  see  her,  but  he  was  sure  he  did,  and  a  moment 
afterwards  she  opened  her  garden  gate,  and  came 
out. 

She  smiled,  saying,  ^  Good  morning,'  when  she 
came  up  to  the  boys,  and  began  at  once  to  talk  to 
them  as  she  went  along. 

In  a  few  moments  Alfred  took  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  of  asking  for  the  lines,  but  he  could  not 
make  Miss  Walton  understand  what  he  wanted,  and 
she  called  Edward  near  to  explain. 

'  Oh  !  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean ;  I'll  look 
them  out,  and  read  them  to  you  this  afternoon,  and 
if  they  are  what  you  mean,  Edward,  you  shall  copy 
them  out  at  evening  school,  and  take  them  home,' 
said  Miss  Walton. 

Edward  havilig  thanked  Miss  Walton,  she  said 
again,  '  What  made  you  think  of  them  ?' 

^  We  were  looking  at  the  poor  falling  leaves,'  said 
Alfred. 

^Alfred  wondered  what  would  become  of  them,' 
said  Francis,  *and  Edward  said  their  work  was 
done.' 

^  Yes,  boys,'  returned  Miss  Walton,  '  their  work  is 
done,  they  have  accomplished  that  which  God  would 
have  them  do,  and  then  they  quietly  lie  down  to 
rest.' 

'  That's  what  Mr  Walton  said  in  his  sermon,'  re- 
marked Edward. 

^And  do  you  remember  what  lesson  he  drew 
from  it,  Edward?'  asked  Miss  Walton. 

'  Yes ;    he   said  they   set  us  an  example.      We 
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ought  to  try  and  do  the  work  God  appoints  for  us, 
and  then  we  should  lie  down  in  the  grave  in  peace.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  remember,'  said  Miss  Walton,  and 
Charley  whispered,  '  Edward  remembers  so  much, 
and  he  is  so  fond  of  lines.' 

They  had  now  reached  the  school-room,  and 
although  Miss  Walton  had  to  wait  until  the  after- 
noon before  she  could  read  the  promised  verses,  we 
can  insert  them  here  for  any  young  reader  who  may 
wish  to  see  them. 

'  Yet  wait  awhile,  and  see  the  cahn  leaves  float, 
Each  to  his  rest  beneath  then*  parent  shade. 

*  How  like  decaying  life  they  seem  to  glide ! 

And  yet  no  second  spring  have  they  in  store, 
But  where  they  fall,  forgotten  to  abide. 
Is  all  their  portion,  and  they  ask  no  more. 

*  Soon  o'er  their  heads  blithe  April  airs  shall  sing, 

A  thousand  wild-flowers  round  them  shall  unfold. 
The  green  buds  glisten  in  the  dews  of  spring. 
And  aU.  be  vernal  rapture  as  of  old. 

*  Unconscious  they  in  waste  oblivion  lie, 

In  aU  the  world  of  busy  life  around 
No  thought  of  them ;  in  aU  the  bounteous  sky 
No  drop,  for  them,  of  kindly  influence  found. 

*  Man's  portion  is  to  die  and  rise  again — 

Yet  he  complains,  while  these  unmurmuring  part 
With  their  sweet  lives,  as  pure  from  sin  and  stain, 
As  his  when  Eden  held  his  virgin  heart.'* 

By  the  time  Miss  Walton  and  her  party  were 
seated,  it  was  the  hour  for  opening  school,  and  Miss 
Walton,  having  heard  the  lessons  repeated,  began 
to  question  the  boys  on  the  Collect.  ^We  have 
again  a  Collect  without  any  introduction,'  she  said ; 
*  but  how  many  petitions  are  there  V 

All.  Two. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  but  of  a  different  character.  First^ 
we  pray  that  God  may  bless  us,  and  then —  ? 

See  '  Christian  Year.'     Twenty-third  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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*  That  wc  may  obey  Him,^  said  one  or  two. 

Miss  W,  What  is  the  first  petition  1 

Matthew.  ^  Almighty  and  most  merciful  God,  of 
Thy  bountiful  goodness  keep  us,  we  beseech  Thee, 
from  all  things  that  may  hurt  us.' 

Miss  W.  VYhat  is  the  second  ? 

All.  That  we  may  cheerfully  accomplish  those 
things  which  God  would  have  done. 

Miss  IV,  Those  things  which  most  hurt  us,  are 
those  which  prevent  or  hinder  our  accomplishing  the 
work  God  has  given  us  to  do.  Before  we  pray, 
therefore,  that  we  may  accomplish  our  work,  what 
do  we  ask  God  to  do  for  us  ? 

Charley.  To  keep  these  hurtful  things  from  us. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  that  is,  to  take  hindrances  out  of 
our  way ;  but  it  is  not  enough  that  He  should  keep 
from  us  all  hurtful  things,  we  have  also  our  part  to 
perform — what  is  it  ? 

Edward.  To  be  ready  both  in  body  and  soul. 

Miss  W.  Just  so.  See  what  St.  Paul  says  of  our 
bodies  or  members  being  ready  for  the  work  ap- 
pointed us.     Rom.  vi.  13. 

Samuel.  '  Yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that 
are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  your  memhers  as  instru- 
ments of  righteousness  unto  God^ 

Miss  W.  Can  you  give  me  another  text  % 

George.  '  For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  there- 
fore glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit, 
which  are  God's.'     (1  Cor.  vi.  20.) 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  we  are  there  taught  that  both  body 
and  spirit  are  to  be —  % 

'  Ready,'  said  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  What  do  we  mean  by  ^  ready  ?' 

Francis.  Prepared. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  forward  and  willing.  When  you 
are  going  to  run  a  race,  boys,  what  do  you  do  before 
the  word  for  starting  is  given  ? 

Edgar.  We  prepare  ourselves — get  aU  ready. 
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Miss  W.  Yes,  gird  up  your  loose  smock-frocks^ 
and  place  one  foot  before  the  other,  and  listen  for  the 
first  breath  of  signal  for  starting.    Don't  you  do  this  ? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  they  cried. 

Miss  W.  And  you  are  eager  to  start ;  it  is  jiot  un- 
willingly that  you  run  ? 

*  No,  we  Hke  to  run  a  race,'  said  several,  ^  if  we've 
any  chance  of  winning.' 

Miss  W.  In  the  same  way,  we  must  be  ready  for — 
what? 

A  Ifred.  Accomplishing  the  things  God  would  have 
done. 

3Iiss  W.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  by  laying 
aside  any  hindrances,  and  we  must,  as  it  were,  put 
one  foot  forward ;  and  what  must  we  listen  for  % 

*  God  telling  us  what  to  do,'  said  one  or  two. 
Miss  W.  Yes,  for  the  first  sound  of  Plis  voice ;  and 

then  must  we  follow  His  directions  unwillingly  ? 

Andreio.  No,  cheerfully. 

Miss  W.  Must  we  only  hear  the  signal,  and  under- 
stand it  with  our  hearts  ? 

Edward.  No,  we  must  be  ready  in  body  as  well  as 
soul. 

Miss  W.  Yes  truly,  our  bodies  must  be  on  the 
alert.  Who  would  be  most  sure  to  win  a  race,  or  to 
go  a  message  quickly — one  thus  standing  waiting, 
expecting,  and  prepared  for  the  work,  or  one  just 
roused  from  a  drowsy  slumber,  or  (till  the  moment  he 
was  called)  wrapped  up  in  some  business  or  gaiety  ? 

'  The  one  that  was  all  ready, ^  cried  the  boys ;  '  the 
other  would  not  have  much  chance.' 

Miss  W.  And  even  if  the  unprepared  could  get 
off  at  last,  do  you  think  they  would  do  it  cheerfully 
or  willingly  ? 

'  No,  they  wouldn't  like  being  awoke,'  said  Alfred. 

^  They  wouldn't  like  leaving  their  pleasure,  or 
their  business,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  W,    We  see,  then,  that  in  order  to  accom- 
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plish  cheerfully  what  God  would   have  us  do,  we 
must  be —  ? 

'  Keady  both  in  body  and  soul/  said  Walter. 

Miss  fV.  Now  tell  me  what  we  have  to  accom- 
plish ? 

Alfred,  That  which  God  would  have  done. 

Miss  W.  And  what  is  the  work  God  would  have 
each  one  of  us  do  ? 

Edward.  That  which  He  appoints  for  us. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  that  which  He  wills  for  us.  He 
would  have  us  do — ? 

'  His  will/  returned  Francis. 

3Iiss  W.  And  He  would  have  us  do  it  cheerfully, 
and  He  would  have  us  ready  in  body  and  soul  to  do 
it.  See  how  strongly  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ex- 
presses his  willingness  to  receive  the  word,  or  com- 
mands, of  God.     Jer.  xv.  16. 

Samuel.  '  Thy  words  were  found,  and  I  did  eat 
them ;  and  Thy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  re- 
joicing of  my  lieart :  for  I  am  called  by  Thy  Name, 
O  Lord"  God  of  Hosts.' 

Miss  W.  And  how  does  St.  Paul,  in  writing  to 
the  Colossians,  bid  them  do  all  things  ? 

George.  '  And  whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed, 
do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks 
to  God  and  the  Father  by  Him.'     (Col.  iii.  17.) 

Miss  W.  There  is  another  verse  in  the  same 
chapter ;  can  you  say  it,  Alfred  ? 

Alfred.  *  And  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as 
to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men.'     (Yerse  23.) 

Miss  W,  We  too  must  be  ready  both  in  body  and 
soul,  heartily,  fervently,  cheerfully  to  accomplish  the 
work  God  wills  us  to  do.  Look  at  the  prayer  of 
Epaphras  for  the  Colossians,  chap.  iv.  12. 

David.  '  Epaphras,  who  is  one  of  you,  a  servant  of 
Christ,  saluteth  you,  always  labouring  fervently  for 
you  in  prayers,  that  ye  may  stand  'perfect  and  com- 
plete in  all  the  will  of  God.' 

Qq4: 
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Miss  W.  If  we  are  '  perfect  and  complete  in  all 
the  will  of  God,'  we  shall  have  accomplished  that 
which  He  would  have  us  do.  Who  has  set  us  the 
most  perfect  example  of  this  ? 

Several,  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W,  What  did  He  say  to  His  disciples  when 
they  brought  Him  meat  at  the  well  of  Samaria  ? 

Alfred.  'My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  Me,  and  to  finish  His  loork.^     (St.  John,  iv.  34.) 

Miss  W.  In  other  words,  to  accomplish  the  work 
that  God  had  given  Him  to  do  was  so  important  to 
Him,  and  gave  Him  so  much  satisfaction,  that  it  was 
to  Him  in  the  place  of  daily  food.  Can  you  give 
me  any  other  texts  speaking  of  Christ  as  cheerfully 
doing  His  appointed  work  ? 

George.  '  Then,  said  I,  Lo,  I  come, . . .  that  I 
should  fulfil  Thy  will,  O  my  God.  /  am  content  to  do 
it;  yea.  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart?     (Ps.  xl.  9,  10.) 

Miss  W.  Can  you  give  me  another  example  of  one 
who  was  ready  both  in  body  and  soul  when  God 
called  him  % 

'  St.  Paul,'  said  George. 

'  Abraham,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  they  are  both  ensamples  to  us. 
Let  us  look  at  Abraham's  example  for  a  few  minutes. 
What  did  God  call  him  to  do  ? 

Several.  To  leave  his  country,  and  his  kindred, 
and  his  father's  house,  and  go  into  a  land  that  He 
would  show  him.     (See  Gen.  xii.  1-5.) 

Miss  W,  What  made  it  Abraham's  duty  to  do 
this? 

Francis.  God's  bidding  him  do  it. 

Miss  W.  It  was  that  which  God  would  have  him 
do.     And  was  he  ready  ? 

George.  Yes,  '  Abraham  departed,  as  the  Lord 
had  spoken  unto  him.' 

Miss  W.  And  afterwards,  do  we  find  Abraham 
willing  to  do  all  God  bade  him  ? 
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■~    Several.  Yes,  ma'am.     (See  Gen.  xv.  xvii.) 

Miss  W.  What  was  the  one  great  trial,  the  diffi- 
cult work  which  God  appointed  Abraham  ? 

James.  Offering  up  his  son. 

Miss  JV.  When  God  called  him,  what  was  his 
answer  ? 

Alfred.  ^Behold,  here  I  am.'     (Chap.  xxii.  1.) 

Miss  W.  What  did  saying,  '  Behold,  here  I  am/ 
express  ? 

Edward,  His  readiness  to  do  what  God  should 
tell  him. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  he  was  ready ;  and  did  he  draw 
back  when  he  found  what  God  willed  ? 

Several.  No,  he  '  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two  of  his  young  men  with 
him,  and  Isaac  his  son,  and  clave  the  wood  for  the 
burnt-offering,  and  rose  up,  and  went  unto  the  place 
of  which  God  had  told  him.'' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  thus  readily  and  cheerfully  he 
obeyed  God,  and  began  to  accomplish  the  work 
which  God  would  have  him  do.  And  did  he  really 
fulfil  it? 

'No,  ma'am,'  said  some,  'the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
called  to  him,  and  told  him  not  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  lad.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  he  did,'  said  Edward,  '  for  God 
never  intended  him  really  to  slay  his  son.' 

Miss  W.  I  think  you  are  right,  Edward,  for  look 
what  God  said  when  He  prevented  Abraham's  up- 
lifted hand. 

Edward.  '  For  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God, 
seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only 
son,  from  Me.'     (Yerse  12.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  he  had  proved  his  faithfulness,  his 
obedience,  his  readiness  -,  he  had  gone  far  enough  to 
typify  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  therefore  he 
had  accomplished — what  ? 

All.  That  which  God  would  have  him  do. 

Q  q  5 
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Miss  W.  Would  it  have  .been  right  of  him  to  at- 
tempt to  offer  up  his  son  if  he  had  not  been  expressly 
bidden  by  God? 

'  Oh,  no  !'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  What  was  it,  then,  which  made  it  right  ? 

Edward.  It  was  the  will  of  God ;  He  would  have 
Abraham  do  it. 

Miss  W,  Isaac  himself,  too,  is  an  example  of  per- 
fect, cheerful  readiness  to  accomplish  the  work  God 
appointed  for  him ;  do  we  read  of  his  objecting  to  his 
life  being  offered  up  ? 

Charley,  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Many  more  examples  might  be  given, 
but  we  have  not  time  to-day.  But  I  want  you  to 
notice  the  fearful  end  of  those  who  are  not  ready 
for  the  work  God  would  have  them  do.  What  is 
the  Gospel  about  ? 

Matthew.  The  parable  of  the  Marriage  feast. 

Miss  W.  What  was  the  appointed  work  of  those 
who  were  bidden  to  the  marriage  % 

Edgar.  To  go  when  they  were  called. 

Miss  W.  Did  they  do  it  ? 

Samuel.  No,  '  they  made  light  of  it,  and  went  their 
ways,  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his  merchandise.' 

Miss  W.  Exactly ;  they  had  other  work  of  their 
own  to  do,  they  were  not  ready  to  accomplish  that 
which  God  would  have  them  to  do ;  and  the  remnant, 
without  apparently  having  any  particular  work  of 
their  own  to  hinder  them,  were  still  unwilling  to 
obey  their  Lord's  command  ;  so  what  did  they  do  ? 

Andrew.  They  took  the  '  servants,  and  intreated 
them  spitefully,  and  slew  them.' 

Miss  W.  What  was  their  awful  punishment  ? 

All.  The  King:  was  wroth  :  '  and  he  sent  forth  his 
armies,  and  destroyed  those  murderers,  and  burned 
up  their  city.' 

Miss  W.  Thus  mil  God  surely  punish  those  who 
are  not  ready  to  do  the  work  He  would  have  them 
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do,  who  take  no  pains  to  make  themselves  ready, 
and  to  listen  to  His  call,  and  are  found,  at  last,  with 
their  work  unaccomplished.     Therefore  we  praj;  —  ? 

AIL  '  O  Almighty  and  most  merciful  God,  of 
Thy  bountiful  goodness  keep  us,  we  beseech  Thee, 
from  all  things  that  may  hurt  us,  that  we,  being 
ready  both  in  body  and  soul,  may  cheerfully  acccom- 
plish  those  things  Thou  wouldest  have  done.' 

Miss  W.  And  how,  boys,  can  you  be  thus  ready  ? 
What  has  God  appointed  you  to  do,  day  by  day  ? 

Several.  To  work  for  our  daily  bread. 

Miss  fV,  Yes ;  day  by  day  you  have  to  work  in 
the  sweat  of  your  brow  for  your  daily  bread ;  but 
Who  do  you  say  has  appointed  you  this  work  % 

Andrew.  Almighty  God. 

Miss  W.  How  must  you  then  do  it  ? 

Alfred.  Keadily,  and  cheerfully. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  serving  God  also  with  your  spirit ; 
then  how  will  you  be  accompHshing  the  work  God 
would  have  you  do  ? 

Charley.  In  body  and  soid. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  not  in  soul  only,  but  in  body  too. 
You  will  work  cheerfully,  with  your  bodies,  because 
it  is  what  God  would  have  you  do.  Again,  a  child 
may  have  to  sit  by  the  sick  bed  of  a  parent,  to  watch 
by  it  night  and  day  in  weariness,  and  self-denial, 
foregoing  many  pleasures,  and  comforts ;  if  this  is 
done  cheerfully,  what  is  such  a  child  doing  ? 

Edward.  Accomplishing  the  work  God  would  have 
him  do. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  he  would  be  doing  it  both 
with  body  and  soul,  if,  while  he  thus  devoted  his 
body,  he  strove  to  serve  God  in  spirit.  Once  more, 
God  places  children  under  authority  :  in  obeying, 
then,  those  over  them,  what  work  are  they  doing  ? 

Francis.  The  work  God  would  have  them  do. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  the  child  who  cheerfully  obeys  in 
the  Lord  those  who  have  the  rule  over  him,  is  in 
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body  and  soul  cheerfully  accomplishing  what  God 
would  have  him  do.  You,  boys,  who  attend  the 
daily  school,  who  has  the  rule  over  you  ? 

James  and  David.  Mistress. 

Miss  W,  Whatever  then  she  bids  you  do,  what- 
ever lesson  she  bids  you  learn,  is  your  appointed 
work  ;  how  should  you  do  it  ? 

Several.  Cheerfully. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  then  you  will  be  doing  what 
God  would  have  you  do  ;  you  will  be  pleasing  Him. 
If  all  of  you  would  try  and  remember  this,  how  much 
easier  would  your  daily  employments  seem  ;  the  most 
trifling  duty  you  would  be  ready  to  do — why  ? 

Charley.  Because  it  is  what  God  has  appointed  us 
to  do. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  by  doing  it  in  His  sight,  and 
for  Him,  we  are  serving  God — how  ? 

Several.  In  body  and  soul. 

Miss  W.  One  thing  more  I  would  have  you  notice. 
What  does  '  accompSsh'  mean? 
,    Edward.  Fulfil. 

Francis.  Finish. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  we  do  not  pray  that  we  may  only 
begin  our  work,  but —  I 

'  AccompKsh,  finish  it,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  And  when  is  it  the  time  to  do  our  work  ? 

Edward.  Now,  in  this  life. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  '  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man 
can  work ;'  if  that  night  comes  and  finds  our  work 
undone,  shall  we  ever  be  afele  to  do  it  at  all  % 

Charley.  No,  now  is  the  only  time  to  work. 

Miss  W.  Yes;  therefore  now,  day  by  day,  you 
must  try  to  do  the  work  of  each  day,  that  so  you 
may  have  accomplished  what  God  would  have  you 
do,  before  it  is  too  late. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr  Warble  continued  his  story. 
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WHO  SHALL  WIN  ? 

(Continued.) 

Edmund's  hopes  were  high  as  he  approached  the 
school-room  door  (said  Mr  Warble).  '  It  must  be 
about  the  choristership  Mr  Marden  wants  me/  he 
thought ;  '  I  have  done  nothing  wrong  lately.  It  is 
more  than  a  fortnight  since  the  quarrel,  so  he  can't 
want  to  say  any  thing  about  that.' 

He  reached  the  door,  and  knocked  gently. 

'  Come  in,'  answered  ]\Ir  Marden,  and  Edmund 
instantly  obeyed.  He  looked  excited,  his  eyes  were 
bright,  his  cheeks  flushed,  and  his  manner  was 
agitated,  as  he  said,  '  Please,  sir,  Clement  told  me 
you  wanted  me.' 

'  Yes,  Edmund,  I  sent  for  you,'  replied  Mr  Mar- 
den, '  to  speak  to  you  about  a  subject  which  I  be- 
lieve has  been  greatly  on  your  mind  for  some  time.' 

^  It  must  be  the  choristership,'  thought  Edmund ; 
and  only  that  Mr  Marden's  manner  was  so  very 
serious,  he  would  have  felt  sure  of  the  result.  These 
thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  but  he  said 
nothing,  as  ISir  Marden  proceeded, 

'  You  have  been  wishing  very  much  to  succeed 
Maurice,  have  you  not  f 

'  Oh,  yes  !  sir,  I  should  like  it  very  much,'  replied 
Edmund,  drawing  a  long  breath,  as  if  a  weight  were 
taken  off  his  mind. 

*But  have  you  thought,'  returned  Mr  Marden, 
^  what  it  is  to  be  a  chorister  ?  have  you  remembered 
what  is  the  work  of  a  chorister  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Edmund,  '  but  I  think  I  could 
learn  to  sing.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  you  could,'  replied  Mr  Marden, 
'  that  is  not  what  I  am  doubting  about,  Edmund. 
I  am  afraid,'  he  continued,  '  that  what  I  am  going  to 
say  to  you  will  grieve  and  disappoint  you,  my  boy ;' 
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and  then  he  proceeded,  in  as  kind  and  plain  a  man- 
ner as  he  could,  to  tell  Edmund  why  he  could  not 
appoint  him  as  a  chorister ;  he  told  him  that  he  had 
watched  him,  and  he  feared  that  he  was  not  trying 
day  by  day  to  accomplish  the  work  God  woidd  have 
him  do ;  he  was  afraid  he  was  not  trying  to  live  as 
a  cliorister  ought  to  live.  Edmund's  heart  sank 
within  him  as  Mr  Harden  said  this.  All  his  long 
cherished  hopes  were  dashed  in  a  few  moments  ;  he 
could  have  burst  into  tears,  but  shame  prevented 
him ;  he  stood  before  Mr  Marden  without  moving, 
and  without  speaking,  and  at  first  without  Hstening 
to  the  reasons  Mr  Marden  was  giving,  or  rather 
without  attending  to  them,  for  he  could  think  of 
nothing  but  his  disappointment.  A  question,  how- 
ever, from  Mr  Marden  roused  him  ;  he  tried  to  answer 
it,  though  he  found  it  difficult ;  Mr  Marden  saw  his 
keen  distress,  and  pitied  him  most  heartily. 

'  Edmund,'  he  said,  drawing  him  near  to  him  as  he 
had  done  Clement,  ^ I  see  you  are  greatly  disappointed; 
I  am  very  grieved  to  disappoint  you.  It  would  have 
given  me  real  pleasure  to  have  seen  you  among  the 
choristers,  and  to  have  helped  you  all  I  could,  had 
I  seen  you  endeavouring  in  body  and  soul  to  serve 
God.  But,  think  for  yourself,  how  it  has  been,  Ed- 
mund. While  in  our  sight  you  have  been  careful, 
industrious,  and  well-behaved,  how  have  you  acted 
among  your  school-fellows  ?  how  have  you  behaved 
to  your  brothers  and  sisters  ?  how  have  you  obeyed 
your  parents  ?  Have  you  kept  away  from  bad  com- 
pany, and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  unholy  conversation  ? 
Have  you  remembered  that  God's  eye  is  always 
upon  you  ?  Have  you  been  careful  in  your  prayers  ? 
Have  you,  not  only  wished  to  be  a  chorister,  but 
tried  to  prepare  yourself  to  perform  religiously  a 
chorister's  duties  ?  Have  you  listened  to  your  con- 
science whenever  it  spoke,  or  hare  you  disregarded 
its  gentle  voice  V 
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Edmund  was  now  listening  to  Mr  Marden  :  every 
word  that  he  spoke  went  to  his  heart,  and  pierced 
him  like  a  sharp  sword.  He  felt  that  not  one  of 
these  questions  could  be  answered  satisfactorily ;  his 
conscience  spoke  truly,  and  he  now  listened  to  it, 
and  when  Mr  Marden  put  that  last  question,  *  Have 
you  listened  to  your  conscience,  or  have  you  dis- 
regarded its  gentle  voice  ?'  his  pent-up  tears  began 
to  flow.  Large  drops  fell  one  by  one  upon  his 
hands,  and  he  no  longer  tried  to  restrain  them. 

We  will  not,  however  (said  Mr  Warble),  repeat  all 
Mr  Marden's  conversation ;  many  more  things  he 
said  than  I  could  tell  you.  Very  kindly,  though 
very  plainly,  he  spoke  to  Edmund  of  all  his  faults, 
and  much  good  advice  he  gave  him.  The  last  words 
he  said  before  leaving  Edmund,  were,  ^Try,  then, 
my  boy,  to  bear  this  disappointment  bravely  and 
cheerfully ;  at  the  same  time  let  the  memory  of 
it  ever  make  you  humble  and  penitent,  and  do  not 
let  your  new  resolutions  pass  away,  but  try  earnestly 
day  by  day  to  accomplish  those  things  which  God 
would  have  done,  and  may  He  keep  you  from  all 
things  that  can  hurt  you ;'  while  Edmund,  having 
scarcely  dried  his  tears,  answered  in  a  low  voice, 
^  Yes,  sir,  I  will  try.' 

Mr  Marden  had  gone,  and  Edmund  sat  alone  in 
the  school-room,  as  he  had  done  once  before,  and 
again  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  sobbed, 
and  yet  he  was  not  so  hopelessly  miserable  as  the 
time  before.  His  tears  were  now  tears  of  penitence  ; 
before,  they  had  been  tears  of  self-reproach,  without 
any  true  sorrow  for  sin,  or  real  purpose  of  entire 
amendment.  His  present  tears  were  only  in  part 
occasioned  by  regret  for  his  loss:  he  felt  his  fault, 
and  the  sincere  acknowledgment  brought  some  com- 
fort with  it ;  besides,  the  kindness  of  Mr  Marden  had 
consoled  him  in  his  disappointment ;  he  had  spoken 
so  tenderly,  and  had  even  given  him  hopes  that  he 
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might  at  some  future  day  join  his  brother.  He  now 
felt  that  he  was  indeed  unfit  for  a  chorister,  while  he 
hoped  he  might  be  fit  at  some  future  day.  He 
would  try,  he  thought,  to  fit  himself,  he  would  try  to 
be  like  Clement ;  for  now  he  felt  there  was  indeed  a 
difference  between  them ;  and  when  in  a  moment 
afterwards  Clement's  arm  was  round  his  brother's 
neck  (for  by  Mr  Marden's  request  he  had  foimd  his 
way  into  the  school-room),  Edmund  returned  his 
embrace,  and,  though  with  many  tears,  he  said  from 
his  heart,  '  I  am  very  glad,  dear  Clement,  that  you 
are  appointed  chorister ;  I  know  you  will  like  it  so 
very  much,  and  I  know  you  are  good  enough.' 

For  ten  minutes  the  brothers  were  together,  sym- 
pathizing with  each  other,  and  then  the  school-room 
bell  ringing  made  them  start  up,  and  Edmund  ran 
into  the  ante-room  to  wash  his  face,  and  then  took 
his  place  for  the  afternoon  school,  looking  much  as 
usual,  except  that  there  was  more  thoughtful  serious- 
ness in  his  fine  face. 

The  school  work  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened; and  Edmund,  remembering  Mr  Marden's 
words,  tried  to  be  attentive  not  only  to  please  his 
master,  but  because  he  knew  the  work  he  was  en- 
gaged in  was  that  which  God  would  have  him  do. 
Clement  every  now  and  then  glanced  at  his  brother 
to  see  how  he  was  going  on,  and  always  saw  him 
busy,  but,  as  he  fancied,  looking  sad.  He  could 
hardly  attend  to  his  lessons,  he  was  thinking  so  much 
of  his  brother,  and  of  Mr  Marden's  promised  visit 
to  the  school ;  but  remembering  his  own  late  reso- 
lutions, he  tried  to  put  away  these  thoughts,  and  at 
length  succeeded. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  breaking  up,  when  Mr 
Mar  den  once  again  entered,  and  the  sight  of  him 
made  the  hearts  both  of  Clement  and  Edmund  beat 
fast,  though  from  different  causes. 

A  few  words  passed  between  him  and  the  master, 
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and  then  orders  were  given  for  silence,  and  the  whole 
school  was  told  to  stand,  while  Mr  Harden  spoke. 
'  Boys,'  he  said,  '  you  have  all  heard  that  Maurice  is 
going  to  leave  us,  and  many  perhaps  may  have 
wished  to  succeed  him.  I  have  come  therefore  this 
afternoon  to  tell  you  whom  I  shall  appoint,  and  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  mention  a  Wayland  boy.'  As  Mr 
Marden  said  this,  the  boys  all  looked  instinctively 
towards  Edmund,  expecting  to  hear  his  name  follow ; 
he  did  not  however  observe  it,  for  he  stood  with  his 
eyes  riveted  upon  the  ground,  a  deep  blush  over- 
spreading his  cheeks. 

'  I  appoint  Clement  Linton,'  continued  Mr  Marden, 
and  instantly  there  was  a  general  look  of  surprise, 
as  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him.  Then,  and  then 
only,  Edmund  looked  up  with  a  glance  of  sympathy 
towards  his  brother,  but  Clement  did  not  return  it, 
and  his  eyes  dropped  again  as  his  school-fellows 
turned  from  Clement  to  look  at  him. 

An  overpowering  sense  of  happiness,  mingled  with 
a  bashful  feeling  of  shame  at  being  thus  a  public 
object  of  interest,  made  Clement  blush,  and  keep  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  he  was  glad  to  obey  Mr 
Marden,  when,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  said,  ^  Now, 
Clement,  that  I  have  mentioned  your  appointment, 
you  may  go  into  the  house,  and  bring  me  a  parcel  I 
left  there  this  morning;  it  is  on  the  side-table.' 
When  the  door  was  closed,  addressing  the  other 
boys,  Mr  Marden  continued,  ^I  appoint  Clement 
Linton,  because  I  think  that  he  tries  in  all  that  he 
does  to  please  God ;  because  I  see  that  he  is  careful 
and  attentive  over  his  lessons  ;  because  I  see  that 
when  he  is  in  the  house  of  God,  he  does  not  look 
about  him,  and  appear  weary  of  the  service,  b  at  tries 
to  follow  it  with  his  heart  and  understanding,  as 
well  as  with  his  lips  :  and  therefore  I  think,  and 
hope,  that  now  he  is  appointed  to  the  holy  work  of 
singing  praises  to  God,  he  will  not  grow  weary  of 
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well  doing,  but  will  endeavour  to  praise  God  in  his 
daily  life  as  well  as  with  his  lips.  I  have  now  told 
you,  boys,  why  I  have  chosen  Clement  Linton  from 
among  those  who  can  sing ;  but  why  I  have  rejected 
each  one  of  you  I  leave  you  to  find  out  for  your- 
selves. If  you  are  each  honest  with  yourselves,  your 
rejection  may  do  you  good,  and  lead  you  to  en- 
deavour by  a  careful  life  to  fit  yourselves  for  choris- 
ters' duties  at  some  future  time.'  At  this  moment 
Clement  entered  the  school-room  again.  Mr  Harden 
concluded  by  saying,  ^  It  is  a  blessed,  though  a 
solemn  thing  to  be  called  to  Angels'  work  here  on 
earth,  and  those  of  you  who  are  thus  called  must  re- 
member that  God  will  not  accept  the  praises  of  your 
lips,  unless  you  try  in  all  things  to  accomplish  the 
work  He  would  have  you  do.' 

There  was  a  breathless  silence  all  the  time  Mr 
Marden  spoke,  and  various  were  the  expressions 
which  passed  over  the  faces  of  the  boys  who  sur- 
rounded him — sometimes  surprise,  sometimes  expec- 
tation, sometimes  disappointment  was  seen  on  the 
countenances  of  one  or  another. 

A  triumphant  feeling  for  a  moment  filled  the 
mind  of  Dick  Ashford  when  he  found  that  Edmund 
was  not  appointed,  which  was,  however,  quickly 
followed  by  disappointment  for  his  own  rejection. 
A  few  whispered  words  were  uttered  as  Mr  Marden 
stopped  speaking,  but  nothing  was  said  aloud. 

After  a  short  pause  Mr  Marden  took  the  parcel 
from  Clement's  hand,  and  opening  it,  presented  him 
with  a  noted  Psalter,  in  which  his  name  was  written 
as  one  of  the  Wayland  Choristers.  '  It  must  be 
your  daily  companion,  my  child,'  he  said,  ^  from  this 
day  forward,  and  the  more  you  use  it,  the  more  I 
trust  you  will  learn  to  love  and  obey  it.' 

Clement  received  it  with  many  blushes  and  stam- 
mered thanks,  and  as  he  took  it  in  his  hand  he  felt 
that  his  appointment  was  indeed  no  dream,  but  that 
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he  was  really  a  Wayland  chorister,  the  desire  of  his 
heart. 

A  moment  afterwards  Mr  Marden  asked  for  a 
prayer-book,  and  having  said  the  closing  prayers, 
the  school  broke  up. 


*  Oh !  I  thought  Clement  would  be  appointed !' 
exclaimed  Alfred ;  '  but  I  do  pity  Edmund.' 

*  So  do  I !'  cried  several.     '  He  was  so  very  sorry !' 
^But  I'm  sure  Clement  deserved  it   most,'  said 

Charley.     '  He  was  always  good.' 

^  I  know  he  did ;  I  shouldn't  like  him  not  to  have 
got  it ;  but  I  wish  poor  Edmund  could  too,'  returned 
Alfred. 

Mr  Warble  smiled,  and  said,  ^  So  do  I  pity  Ed- 
mund, Alfred,  though  I  fancy  we  shall  find  that  the 
grief  he  was  in  was  profitable  for  him,  and  that  the 
appointment  which  he  so  much  wished  for  would  have 
been  hurtful  to  him.  Do  you  think  he  would  have 
been  any  better  as  a  chorister  than  he  was  before  V 

'  I  don't  know ;  perhaps  he  would,'  said  Alfred. 
^  He  would  have  been  among  so  many  good  boys, 
and  so  often  at  Church.' 

^  I  don't  think  he  would,'  said  Edward ;  *  if  he 
couldn't  do  right  when  he  could  gain  something  by 
it,  and  when  he  was  so  anxious  about  it,  I  don't 
think  he  would  afterwards.' 

^  You  mean,  I  suppose,'  said  Mr  "Warble,  '  that 
when  the  incentive  for  trying  to  do  right  was  taken 
away,  he  would  give  up  trying.  I  think  you  are 
right,  Edward.  He  could  have  had  the  help  of  God 
as  surely  while  a  common  school-boy  as  when  a 
chorister,  and  it  was  not  meet  that  he  who  would 
not  use  the  helps  he  already  had,  should  have  more 
given  him.  Still,'  he  continued,  smiling,  '  I  give  you 
leave  to  pity  him,  Alfred,  and  to  feel  as  much  in- 
terest in  him  as  vou  like.' 
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^f)t  €:iuenti)--fii:st  ^unirai)  after  ^mxitu- 

COLLECT. 

Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  merciful  Lord,  to  Thy  faithful 
people  pardon  and  peace,  that  they  may  he  cleansed 
from  all  their  sins,  and  serve  Thee  with  a  quiet  mind; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

*  I  BELIEVE  this  ^oy  is  really  improving  in  his  writing 
now,'  said  Mr  Walton,  looking  over  Charley's  shoulder, 
as  he  was  deeply  engaged  one  evening  at  school  in 
what  he  considered  the  arduous  task  of  writing  a 
small-hand  copy.  The  large-hand  he  could  do 
tolerably  well,  but  the  moment  he  attempted  small- 
hand,  it  seemed  as  if  his  pen  suddenly  turned  into  a 
stick,  determined  to  have  its  own  way,  and  his 
fingers,  as  he  said,  into  stiff  bones  without  any  joints. 
The  pen  loould  point  exactly  where  it  ought  not ; 
and  the  letters  would  lean  the  wrong  way,  when  they 
were  good-natured  enough  to  be  letters  at  all — they 
often  turned  out  mere  shapeless  forms,  or  little  blots 
of  ink,  and  poor  Charley,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  sometimes 
threw  down  his  pen,  declaring  he  never  could  write 
small-hand  until  somebody  gave  him  new  fingers — it 
was  no  use  his  trying ;  and  would  only  take  it  up  again 
on  Miss  Walton's  representing  that  he  could  not 
very  well  write  a  letter  in  large-hand — that  he  must 
learn  to  write  small-hand,  if  his  writmg  was  to  be  of 
any  use  to  him ;  though  in  truth  she  sometimes  feared 
herself  that  Charley's  unpractised,  stiff  little  hand, 
would  never  do  much  in  the  writing  way.  Other 
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boys,  who  had  begun  to  leani  with  him,  could  now 
write  a  very  fair  copy,  while,  except  in  very  large 
hand,  he  could  do— nothing,  I  was  going  to  say,  but 
certainly  not  much.  There  was  one  boy  who  pro- 
gressed in  about  the  same  degree,  or  perhaps  a  little 
slower,  and  that  was  George.  His  large-hand  copies 
were  little  better  than  his  small,  and  yet  his  great 
ambition  was  to  try  small-hand,  and  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  it  was  impossible  to  write  small-hand 
until  he  could  guide  his  pen  in  text-hand.  This 
evening,  when  he  saw  Miss  Walton  once  more  setting 
Charley  a  small-hand  copy,  he  had  begged  so  hard 
tor  the  same,  that  she  had  agreed  to  let  him  try,  just 
to  prove  to  him  how  useless  it  was.  He  was  sitting 
next  to  Charley,  as  Mr  Walton  exclaimed,  ^  I 
believe  this  boy  is  really  improving  in  his  writing 
now  r 

Charley  looked  up  into  Mr  Walton's  face  with  a 
mischievous  expression,  and  whispered,  *  Well !  I 
must  have  got  new  fingers ;  I  wonder  who  gave  them 
to  me.' 

'  You  have  given  them  to  yourself,  I  suspect,'  said 
Mr  VV^alton,  good-naturedly,  '  by  using  wliat  you've 
got  properly ;  but  look  at  that  poor  letter  a  !  Pray 
make  it  with  your  new  fingers  next  time;  the  poor 
thing  has  a  broken  back  now,  and  yet  you  have  put 
it's  crutch  so  far  off  that  it  cannot  lean  upon  it ;  how 
very  cruel,  Charley  ! ' 

Charley  laughed,  and  several  boys  bent  forward  to 
look  at  the  letter,  while  a  cloud  gathered  over 
George's  countenance,  and  he  began  to  write  his  own 
copy  assiduously,  and  very  fast. 

Mr  Walton  stood  over  Charley  to  watch  him 
attempt  another  a,  and  Miss  Walton,  who  was  en- 
gaged at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  said  to  her 
brotiier,  ^  Look  how  George  is  getting  on  too,  will 
you,  please  ? ' 

*  Why,  George ! '  exclaimed  Mr  Walton,  looking 
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at  Ills  book,  Svhat  are  you  doing?  your  letters  are 
running  one  into  another,  most  terribly.  I  reallv 
cannot  see  one  well-formed  letter  ;  this  will  never 
do ;'  and  he  took  up  the  book,  and  began  to  look  at 
the  preceding  copies.  Smiling,  as  he  saw  some  of 
the  curious  specimens  of  j^enmanship,  he  continued, 
'  It  is  of  no  use  your  trying  small-hand  until  you  can 
do  large-hand  better  than  this.  I  am  sure  you  can 
never  form  small  letters  while  you  make  large  ones  so 
imperfectly;'  and  as  he  finished  speaking, he  walked  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room  to  show  the  book  to  Miss 
Walton.  He  was  standing  behind  George  as  he  was 
looking  at  the  book,  and  did  not  see  the  cloud  on  his 
face  growing  thicker  and  blacker  as  he  spoke  ;  nor 
did  he,  as  he  walked  away,  hear  George  first  mutter 
to  himself,  '  It  is  as  good  as  Charley's,  I'm  sure  ;  but 
]ies  improving,  /  get  worse,'  and  then  say  to  the  bov 
who  sat  next  to  him,  ^  I'll  come  to  evenins:  school  no 
more. 

Just  then  [Miss  Walton  came  up  with  the  copy- 
book, and  said,  in  a  tone  to  discourage  him  as  little 
as  possible,  '  Well,  George !  I  think  you  must  be 
convinced  now  that  you  can't  write  small-hand ; 
finish  this  large  copy  which  you  began  last  time.' 

'  I'm  not  going  to  write  any  more,'  he  replied. 

'  You  need  not  be  discouraged,'  returned  ^liss 
Walton,  not  perceiving  that  he  was  out  of  temper. 
'  I  told  you  that  you  couldn't  write  small-hand  at 
present,  but  if  you  will  take  pains,  and  persevere  in 
large-hand,  you  need  not  despair.' 

'  I  can  write  small  as  well  as  Charley,'  he  replied, 
still  more  sullenly ;  '  and  I  am  not  going  to  write  any 
more.' 

]\Iiss  Walton  now  looked  into  his  face,  and  see- 
ing his  darkened  expression,  replied  quietly,  *No, 
certainly  you  shall  not  write  any  more  while  you  are 
in  such  a  bad  temper.  I  shall  not  allow  you ;  but  as 
I  am  not  ready  to  give  you  sums  at  present,  you  will 
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have  to  sit  idle ;'  and  she  walked  back  to  the  other 
end  of  the  table. 

'  I  shan't  sit  idle,'  said  George  ;  ^  I  shall  write,' 
looking  at  the  same  time  for  his  copy-book ;  but  Miss 
AYalton  had  laid  it  on  a  shelf  some  distance  off,  and 
George  was  afraid  to  get  up  to  reach  it ;  so  he  again 
began  to  murmur  that  he  shouldn't  come  to  school 
any  more ;  he  wouldn't  be  treated  in  that  way ;  he 
could  write  as  well  as  any  of  them. 

Mr  Walton  heard  a  few  of  his  words,  and  insisting 
upon  silence,  George  was  obliged  to  obey,  though  he 
did  it  with  a  very  bad  grace. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  writing  was  put  away  at 
that  end  of  the  table,  and  Mr  and  Miss  Walton  be- 
gan to  set  the  boys  sums.  One  was  given  to  George 
with  the  rest ;  he  took  the  slate,  laid  it  down,  and 
the  pencil  on  it,  and  sat  without  attempting  to  do 
his  sum.  Neither  Mr  nor  Miss  Walton  observed  him 
at  first,  but  on  walking  round  to  look  at  the  slates, 
in  a  few  moments,  Mr  Walton  saw  it.  *  Take  your 
slate,  George,'  he  said,  '  and  do  your  sum.' 

^I  don't  want  to  do  sums,'  he  replied,  while  the 
rest  of  the  boys  looked  up  from  their  different  occu- 
pations to  see  what  George  would  venture  upon 
next. 

^  Take  your  cap,  then,  and  go  home,*  returned  Mr 
Walton.     '  I  shall  not  allow  any  idle  boy  here.' 

This  was  not  what  George  expected,  and  he  in- 
stantly stretched  out  his  hand  to  reach  his  slate,  but 
Mr  Walton  took  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  repeated  his 
order. 

'  I  don't  want  to  go  home,'  George  now  said,  in 
sobbing  tones,  for  his  tears  always  lay  very  near. 
'  I  won't  go  home.' 

^Yes,    George,   you  must,'   replied  Mr  Walton. 
'  You  are  a  very  naughty  boy,  and  I  shall  not  allow 
you  to  stay.     Go  immediately.' 
^  No  boy  ever  dared  to  disobey  Mr  Walton,  and 
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George  rose  up  with  anger,  took  his  cap,  and  left 
the  room.  He  did  not,  however,  go  home,  but 
stayed  in  the  road,  indulging  all  sorts  of  angry, 
jealous  feelings.  He  thought  he  was  never  praised  ; 
he  was  sure  he  could  write  as  well  as  Charley,  and 
he  wouldn't  go  to  night  school  any  more,  and  he 
thought  he  wouldn't  go  to  the  Sunday  school. 
Many  foolish,  angry  things  he  said  when  the  other 
boys  came  out,  and  many  times  he  protested  that  he 
shouldn't  go  to  school  any  more. 

'  He's  not  in  earnest,  Alfred,  is  he  V  said  Charley, 
in  a  whisper. 

'  No,  he  only  says  it  because  he's  vexed,'  replied 
Alfred.  *I  wish  he  wouldn't  say  it,  because  I  am 
sure  he  will  come  again.' 

^Then  he'll  have  told  a  fib,'  said  Charley.  '1 
wish  he  wouldn't  say  it.  Why  is  he  vexed  with  me  ? 
I  didn't  make  ]\Ir  Walton  say  any  thing  to  him.' 

^No,  but  Mr  Walton  praised  you,  and  I  believe 
that's  what  first  vexed  him.  I  saw  him  look  so 
cross.' 

^Well,  then,  I  wish  Mr  Walton  hadn't,'  said 
Charley,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  trying  to 
bring  George  round,  but  quite  in  vain,  and  when 
they  parted,  George  would  not  even  say  good  night 
to  him.  Charley  was  distressed,  but  he  said  '  Good 
night,  George,'  and  ran  on,  while  George  returned 
home,  unhappy  and  sullen.  For  several  days  he 
continued  in  this  naughty  temper,  never  speaking  to 
Charley,  and  indulging,  when  he  was  alone,  in  all 
kinds  of  jealous  thoughts  and  feelings.  None  of  his 
duties  were  any  enjoyment  to  him  ;  he  read  his  Bible 
as  usual  in  the  evenings,  but  he  could  not  pay  anv 
attention  to  it.  He  went  to  Church,  but  he  felt 
guilty,  and  sat  down  close  to  the  door,  so  as  to  keep 
out  of  Mr  and  Miss  Walton's  sight,  and  escape  home 
the  moment  service  was  over.  To  the  next  evening 
school  he  would  not  go,  but  wandered  about  rest- 
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lessly.  He  bad  not  suid  any  thing  of  what  had 
hap[)ened  to  his  parents  or  sisters  at  home,  and  they 
wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  but  strove 
in  vain  to  find  it  out. 

At  length  Sunday  morning  came,  and  George  de- 
bated in  his  mind  what  to  do.  He  could  not  bear  to 
stay  away,  and  yet  he  could  not  go  with  any  com- 
fort. At  length,  still  undecided  what  to  do,  he 
wandered  out  towards  school,  and,  meeting  with 
Alfred,  was  persuaded  to  enter. 

Mr  Walton,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  wishing 
to  speak  to  George,  and  Miss  Walton  felt  sorry  not 
to  see  him  at  evening  school,  guessing  the  cause  of 
his  absence.  She  feared  that  he  was  indulging  in 
jealous  tempers,  and  she  felt  sure  that  he  could  not 
enjoy  any  true  peace  again  until  he  had  humbled  him- 
self. Many  things  that  he  had  said  outside  reached  her 
ears,  for  there  were  others  besides  boys  near  when 
he  spoke,  and  she  could  hardly  make  up  her  mind 
how  long  to  expect  that  his  naughty  temper  would 
keep  him  away.  She  was  therefore  glad,  for  his  own 
sake,  to  see  him  at  school  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
hoped  that  it  was  a  sign  of  repentance.  She  did  not, 
however,  say  any  thing  to  him  particularly  then,  but 
began  the  lesson. 

The  boys  having  repeated  the  Collect,  '  Grant,  we 
beseech  Thee,  merciful  Lord,  to  Thy  faithful  people 
pardon  and  peace,  that  they  may  be  cleansed  from 
all  their  sins,  and  serve  Thee  with  a  quiet  mind  ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,'  Miss  Walton  asked, 
'  For  whom  do  we  pray  in  this  Collect  ?' 

'  Faithful  people,'  replied  several. 

Miss  W,  For  what  do  we  ask  ? 

-indreio.  '  Pardon  and  peace.' 

Miss  W.  If  we  are  pardoned,  shall  we  be  looked 
upon  by  Almighty  God  as  unclean  ? 

Edward,  No ;  if  we  are  pardoned  we  shall  be  made 
clean. 
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Miss  W.  Yes,  we  ask  for  pardon,  and  then  go  on 
to  ask  that  we  may  be —  ? 

<  Cleansed  from  all  sin,'  said  Alfred,  ^and  may- 
serve  God.' 

Miss  W.  And  why  do  we  ask  for  peace  ? 

Several.  That  we  may  serve  God  with  a  quiet 
mind. 

Miss  W.  Who  alone  can  pardon  sin  ? 

All.  God. 

31iss  W.  Can  you  remember  a  text  in  Isaiah 
where  God  expressly  says  this  ? 

George  did  not  speak,  and  none  of  the  others  re- 
membered the  text. 

*Tum,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  to  Isaiah,  xliii.  25.' 

Giarley.  ^/,  even  /,  am  He  that  blotteth  out  thy 
transoTessions  for  Mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  re- 
member  thy  sms.' 

Miss  W.  For  whom  did  you  say  this  pardon  is 
asked  ? 

David.  Faithful  people. 

Miss  W.  But  how  is  it  that  faithful  people  require 
pardon  ?  do  they  sin  too  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  ma'am,  ^  There  is  not  a  just  man 
upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not.' 
(Ecclcs.  vii.  20.) 

Miss  W.  Then  why  are  they  called  faithful  ? 

'Because  they  don't  intend  to  do  wrong,'  said 
Francis. 

'  And  they  are  sorry  when  they  have  done  wrong,' 
said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  You  mean  they  do  not  wilfully  choose 
and  continue  in  sin,  but  when  they  fall,  they  fall 
from  frailty,  and  quickly  rise  again.  What  have 
they  the  ivill  to  do  ? 

*  Serve  God,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is 
good  they  find  not ;  God,  however,  accepts  their  faith- 
ful purpose,  and  allows  such  to  be  called —  ? 
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Several.  Faithful  people. 

Miss  W.  There  is,  however,  another  meaning  to 
faithful  people,  which  is  probably  what  is  intended 
by  the  Church  here.  All  baptized  persons,  except 
those  who  were  excommunicated,  used  to  be  called 
'The  faithful.'  By  faithful  people,  therefore,  we 
mean —  ? 

'  All  who  are  baptized,'  answered  one  or  two. 

Miss  JV,  Yes;  to  all  who  are  baptized,  unless 
they  have  fallen  from  grace,  God  has  promised 
pardon.  Look  how  He  promised  it  to  the  faithful  in 
the  Jewish  Church.     Jer.  xxxiii.  8. 

Samuel.  '  I  wdU  cleanse  them  from  all  their  iniquity, 
whereby  they  have  sinned  against  Me ;  and  I  will 
pardon  all  their  iniquities,  whereby  they  have  sin- 
ned, and  whereby  they  have  transgressed  against 
Me.' 

Miss  W.  And  if  He  has  promised,  will  He  not 
give  it  '^ 

All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  When  the  Levites,  in  the  days  of  Heze- 
kiah,  killed  the  Passover,  and  offered  sacrifices,  what 
are  we  told  about  some  of  the  congregation  ?  Turn 
to  2  Chron.  xxx.  17,  &c. 

Fraiicis.  '  For  there  were  many  in  the  congrega- 
tion that  were  not  sanctified. . . .  For  a  multitude  of 
the  people,  even  many  of  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh, 
Issachar,  and  Zebulun,  had  not  cleansed  themselves, 
yet  did  they  eat  the  Passover  otherwise  than  it  was 
written.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  what  are  we  told  Hezekiah  did 
for  them  ?     Matthew,  you  read  what  follows. 

Matthew.  '  But  Hezekiah  prayed  for  them,  saying, 
The  good  Lord  pardon  every  one  that  prepareth  his 
heart  to  seek  God,  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers, 
though  he  be  not  cleansed  according  to  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Sanctuary.'     (Verses  18,  19.) 

Miss  W.  And  did  God  do  this  ? 
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James.  Yes,  ^  The  Lord  hearkened  to  Hezekiah, 
and  healed  the  people.'     (Verse  20.) 

Miss  W,  So  God  will  now  pardon  those  who  wish^ 
and  strive,  and  try  to  serve  Him,  though  they  fall 
often  and  grievously  by  their  frailty.  Can  you  re- 
member any  example  of  one  coming  to  Jesus  for 
pardon  while  He  was  dwelling  among  men  ? 

Edioard.  The  woman  who  came  to  Jesus  in  the 
house  of  the  Pharisee.     (See  St.  Luke,  vii.  36-50.) 

Miss  W,  I  believe  we  shall  find  that  she  is  the 
only  example  we  have  of  one  looking  for  pardon  from 
Christ  while  He  was  upon  earth.  Had  she  any 
bodily  disease  to  be  healed  ? 

Francis,  No ;  we  are  only  told  that  she  was  a 
sinner. 

Miss  W,  Yet  she  came  behind  Jesus  weeping. 
Why  must  we  suppose  she  was  weeping  ?  ffu) 

Walter.  Because  of  her  sins. 

Miss  W.  And  what  good  can  she  have  expected 
from  thus  approaching  Jesus  with  tears  and  oiFerings  ? 

'  Pardon,'  said  Alfred.  rfuJDjq 

Miss  W.  What,  therefore,  did  our  blessed  Saviour 
say  to  her? 

Andrew,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.' 

Miss  W,  And  what  followed  the  forgiveness  of 
sins? 

'  He  said  unto  the  woman.  Thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee  ;  go  in  peace^  continued  David. 

Miss  W.  What  then  followed  pardon  ? 

'  Peace,'  replied  several. 

Miss  W,  What,  therefore,  do  we  pray  ? 

All.  *  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  merciful  Lord,  to 
Thy  faithful  people  pardon  and  peace.' ' 

Miss  W.  Is  there  any  peace  for  those  who  are  not 
pardoned  ? 

Charley.  No ;   sin  always  makes  us  unhappy. 

Miss  W.  What  does  the  prophet  Isaiah  compare 
the  wicked  to  ? 

Er  5 
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^drfy^orr/e.  ^The  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  s^a, 
when  it  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and 
ditii  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the 
Witked;     (Isaiah,  Ivii.  20,  21.) 

•  '■3Iiss  W.  Surely,  boys,  you  all  know  this  without 
tnbre  proof  from  God's  holy  Word.  You  know  that 
sin  upon  you  makes  you  uneasy  and  restless.  You 
have  no  real  peace  of  mind,  nor  can  you  find  it  until 
you  have  confessed  your  fault,  and  obtained  pardon. 
Unrest  is  the  portion  of  those  who  sin,  and  will  not 
repent.  ^  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the 
wicked ;'  and  too  often  our  restlessness  makes  us  go 
on  from  one  sin  to  another.  For  example,  if  you  in- 
dulge in  jealousy,  what  will  it  probably  lead  you  to  ? 

'  Anger,'  said  Charley. 
■^I'And  anger,'  said  Miss  Walton,  ^  often  leads  to 
unjust  accusation,  unfairness,  and  untrue  words  ;  then 
comes  unrest  and  misery,  and  pride  steps  in,  and 
will  not  allow  you  to  seek  for  pardon  and  cleansing, 
which  can  alone  restore  peace.  Is  not  this  a  true 
picture,  boysf 
'iij«:<  Yes,  ma'am,'  answered  many  of  them. 

Miss  W.  Therefore  we  ask  for  pardon  before  we 
ask  for  peace  (seeing  we  cannot  have  the  latter  with- 
jont  the  former),  that  being  cleansed  from  all  sin,  we 
may  serve  God  with  a  quiet  mind.  Why  do  pardon 
and  cleansing  go  together  ? 

The  boys  not  answering,  Miss  Walton  said,  ^  When 
God  grants  forgiveness,  does  He  leave  the  stain  of 
sin  upon  us  ?' 

Alfred.  No,  He  takes  it  away  for  Christ's  sake. 
'->j  Miss  W.  How  does  St.  Paul  speak  of  the  cleansing 
which  Christians  have  received,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  11  ? 
i'^'  David.  ^But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified, 
but  ye  are  justified  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.' 

•• '^  Miss  W.  Yes ;  thus  we  see  that  when  God  grants 
forgiveness  He  really  takes  away  the  guilt  of  sin,  and 
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justifies  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  How  did 
the  Prophet  Zechariah  foretell  the  purification  that 
should  be  granted  to  all  Christians  ?  (Zech.  xiii.  1.) 
Walter.  '  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain 
opened  to  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  imcleannessJ 

Miss  W.  Has  that  promise  been  fulfilled  ? 

Several,  Yes,  when  Christ  shed  His  blood  for 
us. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  Heb.  ix.  14. 

Samuel.  '  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christy  who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  oflfered  Him- 
self without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  V 

Miss  W.  Read  also  1  St.  John,  i.  7. 

Edgar.  ^The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.' 

Miss  W.  Being  thus  cleansed  and  pardoned  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  we  are  at  peace,  and  how  can  we 
then  serve  God? 

Matthew.  '  With  a  quiet  mind.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  look  at  Isaiah,  xxxii.  17. 

Jaraes.  '  And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be 
peace;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and 
assurance  for  ever.' 

Miss  TV.  When  you  get  home  you  may  read  of 
the  peace  and  quietness  which  will  follow  pardon,  in 
Isa.  liv.  7-17.  But  now  turn  to  Heb.  x.,  and  read 
verses  16,  17,  19,  and  22. 

Francis.  '  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts,  and 
in  their  minds  will  I  write  them ;  and  their  sins  ^nd 
iniquities  icill  I  remember  no  tnore.  . . .  Having,  there- 
fore, brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  ...  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true 
heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies 
washed  with  pure  water. ^ 

Miss  W,  Again ;  how  do  we  say  in  the  Benedictus^ 
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that  being  delivered  from  our  enemies  we  can  serve 
God? 

Several.  '  Without  fear ;  in  holiness  and  righteous^ 
7iess  before  Him  all  the  days  of  our  life.' 

Miss  W,  Yes,  pardon,  cleansing,  and  peace,  will 
take  away  all  fear,  and  we  shall  serve  God  in  quiet- 
ness, resting  in  Him.  Look  once  more  in  Isaiah, 
XX vi.  3. 

Andr.  '  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace^  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  Thee;  because  he  tr^usteth  in  Thee^ 

Miss  W,  And  does  not  the  Church  teach  us  to 
trust  in  God?  for  she  teaches  us  to  pray  through 
Whom? 

All.  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  lean  or  stay  upon  Him.  We 
ask  for  pardon  for  His  sake.  We  look  to  be  cleansed 
in—? 

^  His  blood,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  It  is  by  being  in  Him  that  we  look  for 
peace  and  quietness.  What  does  He  promise  tp 
those  who  take  His  yoke  upon  them  ? 

Several.  Rest  for  their  souls.  (See  St.  Matt.  xi.  29). 

Miss  W.  And  He  invites  us — '  Come  unto  Me,  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  ivill  give 
you  rest ;'  therefore  the  Church  teaches  us  to  pray  for 
pardon  and  peace,  that  being  cleansed,  we  may  serve 
God  mth  a  quiet  mind.  Let  all  those,  then,  whose 
sin  is  upon  them,  confess  their  guilt,  and  look  to  Him 
for  pardon,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

This  lesson  had  not  at  all  tended  to  relieve  George's 
mi^d ;  he  knew  Miss  Walton  meant  some  of  her  words 
especially  for  him;  and  as  he  walked  down  to  church 
he  felt  very  unhappy.  He  knew  he  had  been  jealous 
of  Charley,  and  vexed  to  hear  Mr  Walton  commend 
him ;  he  felt  that  anger  had  followed,  and  improper 
words,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  nursed  wrong  feel- 
ings ever  since.  All  through  the  morning  service,  he 
felt  very  miserable,  and  wished  Miss  Walton  might 
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say  something  to  him  when  it  was  over.  He  conld 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  seek  for  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  either  her  or  Mr  Walton  ;  he  had  not  the 
courage,  and  perhaps  Ave  ought  also  to  add,  the  hu- 
mility to  do|  this,  but  he  continued  to  fret  inwardly. 
He  tried  to  confess  his  guilt  to  God,  but  his  con- 
science told  him  something  more  was  required  in  this 
instance,  because  his  fault  had  been  not  only  against 
God,  but  also  against  his  kind  teacher  and  clergyman  ; 
he  found  therefore  no  peace,  and  returned  home 
restless  and  unhappy. 

Miss  Walton  watched  him,  and  thought  she  knew 
what  was  passing  m  his  mind.  She  therefore  spoke 
to  her  brother  about  him  after  Church,  and  when 
George  again  appeared  for  the  afternoon  lesson, 
instead  of  letting  him  join  the  class  she  sent  him  to 
the  study,  where  !Mr  Walton  was  waiting  for  him. 
What  passed  between  the  two  I  do  not  know ;  but 
I  can  tell  you  what  George  did  when  ^Ir  Waltoii 
called  his  sister  into  the  study.  He  approached  her 
very  humbly,  and  expressed  sorrow  for  the  improper 
manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  to  her ;  and  when  he 
next  joined  his  companions  he  took  particular  pains  to 
speak  to  Charley,  and  do  for  him  Uttle  acts  of  kind- 
ness ;  and  it  seemed  to  Miss  Walton  that  from  that 
day  looks  of  anger  passed  less  frequently  over  George's 
face,  when  the  other  boys  were  noticed  or  praised ;  or 
if  for  a  moment  his  countenance  was  clouded,  the 
cloud  more  quickly  passed  away,  and  the  bright  sun 
broke  out  again.  Mr  Walton  set  him  at  liberty  in 
time  to  hear  Mr  Warble's  story,  which  he  continued 
as  follows : — 

WHO  SHALL  WIN? 

(Continued.) 

Though  there  was  little  said  in  the  school-room, 
boys,  when  Mr  Marden  elected  Clement  Linton,  no 
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sooner  were  the  boys  outside,  than   their  surprise 
found  full  vent  in  words. 

^  Let  us  go  home  at  once,  without  staying  in  the 
play-ground,'  said  Edmund  to  his  brother,  as  they 
passed  through  the  ante-room. 

^  I  was  just  going  to  propose  the  same  thing,' 
replied  Clement ;  ^  but  I'm  afraid  the  boys  won't  let 
us.'  And  so  it  seemed  ;  for  the  moment  they  were 
outside,  a  crowd  surrounded  them,  expressing  their 
various  feelings  on  the  subject. 

'  Well !  Clement,  you  must  be  glad !  you  didn't 
expect  it,  did  you  V  cried  some. 

'  I  wonder  why  you  were  not  chosen,  Edmund,' 
said  others;  ^  I  am  sure  you  sing  better  than  Clement.' 
*  No  one  ever  thought  of  Clement !'  cried  several. 
^It's  very  odd!  Dick  Ashford  has  got  a  louder 
voice  than  he.' 

^  A  loud  voice  is  not  always  the  best,'  said  Maurice. 
'  I  am  so  glad  you  are  chosen,  Clement.  You'll  come 
and  live  with  us  before  I  go.' 

^  Whether  a  loud  voice  is  the  best  or  not,'  said 
Dick,  ^I'm  sure  I  can  sing  as  well  as  Clement.  I 
told  you  that  you  wouldn't  be  chosen,  Edmund,'  he 
continued,  with  a  triumphant  air,  '  and  you  see  I'm 
right,  and  I  know  the  reason  why,  too.'  The  colour 
mounted  into  Edmund's  cheeks  at  this  remark,  and 
he  was  sorely  tempted  to  give  a  sharp  reply,  but 
calling  to  mind  his  last  quarrel,  he  made  an  effort, 
and  was  silent. 

Maurice,  however,  quiet  as  he  usually  was, 
answered  with  some  warmth,  ^It's  no  business  of 
yours  or  any  body's  else  why  Edmund  was  not 
chosen.'  All  the  better  sort  of  boys  agreed  with 
Maurice,  and  Dick  durst  not  say  any  thing  more. 

At  length  the  brothers  contrived  to  slip  away 
from  the  group,  and  calling  for  their  sisters,  were  soon 
on  their  way  home.  The  rest  of  the  boys  continued 
to  talk  the  matter  over  after  they  had  gone,  more 
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freely  than  before,  and  when  Maurice  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  garden,  those  who  wished  to  talk  were 
left  unrestrained.  Dick  Ashford  found  some  listeners, 
and  soon  gave  his  version  of  the  story.  Edmund,  he 
said,  was  not  chosen  because,  with  all  his  cleverness, 
he  did  wrong  things  as  well  as  other  boys,  and 
though  he  managed  to  take  in  the  master,  he  could 
not  take  in  Mr  Marden.  He  always  knew,  he  said, 
that  Edmund  wouldn't  be  chosen,  though  he  was 
such  a  sly  hypocrite,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  really 
no  better  than  others.  He  contrived  to  leave  an  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  some  who  heard  him,  that 
Edmund  had  been  guilty  of  some  serious  fault  not 
publicly  known,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he 
was  looked  upon  suspiciously  by  this  set.  They 
began  to  watch  for  faults  and  fdilings,  and  they 
did  not  neglect  to  make  the  most  of  every  little 
misdemeanour ;  so  much  harm,  you  see,  boys  (said 
Mr  Warble),  is  done  by  ill-natured,  unguarded 
talk. 

Let  us,  however  (he  continued),  leave  these  boys  to 
their  discussion,  and  follow  Edmund  and  Clement  on 
their  way  home. 

Lizzy  and  Harriet  were  soon  told  of  Clement's  elec- 
tion, and  were  as  much  surprised  as  the  boys  had  been. 
*  Why,  Edmund,  every  body  said  you  would  be  chosen,' 
exclaimed  little  Harriet ;  '  I  wonder  why  you  were 
not !'  and  then  regret  was  expressed  at  the  idea  of 
losing  Clement  from  home,  and  much  conversation 
went  on  about  it  between  the  two  girls  and  Clement ; 
but  Edmund  spoke  little.  Every  time  that  surprise 
was  manifested  at  his  non-election,  a  pang  shot 
through  his  heart,  and  brought  his  faults  to  his  mind : 
he  knew  why  he  had  been  rejected,  and  the  thought 
humbled  him.  He  had  not  left  Mr  Marden  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  he  had  gone  to  him ;  he  did  not 
feel  angry,  but  he  was  sorrowful  and  humble ;  and 
now,  as  he  accompanied  his  brother  and  sisters  home. 
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he  longed  to  be  alone,  he  Jonged  to  have  time  to 

think. 

At  length  they  reached  home,  and  while  the  girls 
and  Clement  ran  into  the  house  to  tell  the  news, 
Edmund  turned  quickly  into  a  little  foot-path  lead- 
ing into  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood,  which  spread 
out  behind  their  cottage.  Clement  observed  his  move- 
ment, and  guessing  that  he  wished  to  be  alone,  took 
no  notice  of  it,  and  contrived  to  prevent  his  being 
particularly  missed  during  his  absence.  Ednmnd, 
once  in  the  foot-path,  proceeded  along  it  until  he 
came  to  some  felled  trees  which  lay  a  little  out  of  the 
path,  quite  hidden  from  the  sight  of  passers-by. 
Upon  the  trunk  of  one  of  these  trees  he  sat  down, 
and  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  rested  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  and  gave  himself  up  to  thought.  Long  and 
earnestly  he  appeared  to  think,  for  he  did  not  move, 
and  drew  his  breath  evenly.  If  you  remember,  boys, 
Edmund  was  always  accustomed  to  give  his  mind  to 
whatever  he  was  doing,  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  he 
were  able  to  rivet  his  whole  attention  upon  his 
thoughts,  whatever  they  might  be.  After  the  lapse 
of  some  time  he  looked  up  and  around  him,  while 
tears  might  be  seen  chasing  each  other  quickly  down 
his  cheeks.  All  was  still,  and  he  arose  immediately, 
and  kneeling  down  on  the  bare  ground,  he  joined  his 
hands  together  and  prayed  earnestly.  At  first  his 
tears  flowed  faster,  as  words  of  confession  and  peni- 
tence poured  from  him,  then  he  ceased  to  speak,  and 
without  rising  from  his  knees  appeared  to  be  again 
lost  in  thought.  By  degrees,  as  he  knelt,  his  tears 
ceased  to  flow,  and  a  resolute  expression  overspread 
his  countenance.  Again  he  poured  forth  his  thoughts 
in  prayer,  and  as  he  did  so  he  grew  more  calm ;  his 
mind  seemed  relieved  from  some  great  burden ;  and 
at  length  rising  from  his  knees,  he  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts,  then 
returning  into  the  foot-path,  he  bent  his  steps  home- 
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ward  with  a  light  tread,  and  cheerful  expression; 
greatly  changed  from  what  it  had  been  all  the  after- 
noon, indeed,  I  may  say,  greatly  changed  from 
what  it  had  been  ever  since  I  brought  him  before 
you,  boys. 

Edmund's  absence,  as  I  told  you,  was  not  much 
observed,  and  he  reached  home  just  in  time  to  sit 
down  with  the  rest  to  tea.  In  a  few  moments 
their  father  came  in  from  work,  and  the  joyful 
news  of  Clement's  election  had  to  be  told  him 
also. 

'Well!  my  boy,'  he  said,  'I  am  really  glad  to 
hear  it.  It  shows  me  that  you  are  a  good  lad  at 
school;  for  I  know  Mr  Harden  never  elects  any 
but  those  whose  conduct  satisfies  him ;  and  I  hope, 
my  boy,  you  will  try  always  to  please  him,  and  to 
mind  all  he  says  to  you,  and  all  he  teaches  you. 
I  am  sure  if  you  do  that,  you  will  grow  up  a  good 
man.' 

'  Clement  always  does  mind  what  he  says,  father, 
that's  the  reason  he's  been  chosen.  Mr  Marden  told" 
us  so,'  said  Edmund. 

'1  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  returned  Linton,  looking 
kindly  at  his  little  boy,  and  proudly  stroking  his 
fair  hair. 

Clement  was  too  happy  to  say  much,  but  soon 
afterwards,  on  seeing  his  father  rise  to  go  to  his 
garden-work,  he  caught  him  by  the  hand,  saying, 
'  Oh !  father,  you  mustn't  work  to-night,  you  must 
stay  with  us  all  evening,  we  should  so  like  it,  and 
take  a  walk  with  us  in  the  woods,  or  tell  us  stories 
about  your  being  a  little  boy,  as  you  sometimes  do ; 
will  you,  father?'  The  others  joining  in  the  petition, 
Edmund  foremost,  Linton  soon  yielded. 

'  We  will  take  a  walk,  then,'  he  said,  '  to  the 
wood-man.  I  want  to  see  him  about  some  trees 
felling  to-morrow ;  but  can't  you,  mother,  come  with 
usf 
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*  No,  I  can't/  she  replied.  *  It's  baby's  bed-time, 
and  I  can't  leave  her.     You  must  go  without  me.' 

'  But  you  would  like  to  go ;  wouldn't  you,  mother?' 
said  Clement. 

^Yes,  I  should  like  to  go,'  she  replied,  Mjut  we 
can't  always  do  what  we  like.' 

'  I'll  stay  with  baby,  mother,'  said  Edmund,  quickly, 
and  Lizzy  made  the  same  offer  at  the  same 
moment. 

^No,  my  children,'  she  replied,  ^I  would  rather 
you  enjoyed  yourselves,  I'll  stay ;'  and  the  two  girls 
ran  up  stairs,  to  put  their  bonnets  on. 

^Edmund  doesn't  seem  to  care  much  about 
not  being  chorister,  does  he?'  said  Harriet  to  her 
sister. 

'  I  dare  say  he  does,'  replied  Lizzy,  '  but  he's 
glad  Clement  should  be  appointed,  so  he  won't  say 
much.' 

^I  don't  think  he  cares  anything  about  it,'  said 
Harriet  again.  '  I  am  sure  he  would  be  cross  if  he  did.' 

'  For  shame  !  Harriet,'  exclaimed  her  sister,  '  you 
ought  not  to  say  so.' 

At  that  moment  Mrs  Linton  entered  the  room, 
saying,  '  Well !  girls,  I  am  going,  after  all.  Edmund 
has  persuaded  me  to  let  him  stay,  and  is  trying  to 
put  baby  to  bed  for  me  now.' 

*  Wouldn't  you  rather  that  I  stayed,  mother  V  said 
Lizzy. 

*No,  Edmund  wishes  to  stay,  let  him  have  the 
pleasure  of  doing  a  kindness ;  but  go  and  help  him 
to  undress  the  child,'  replied  Mrs  Linton. 

Lizzy  obeyed,  and  before  the  party  started,  baby 
was  comfortably  in  bed,  and  Edmund  installed  as 
nurse  and  housekeeper. 

*I  am  sorry  you  can't  come  with  us,  Edmund,' 
said  Clement,  running  up  to  him  just  as  they 
started ;  '  but  I  know  mother  won't  trust  the  house 
and  baby  to  me.' 
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*  If  she  would,'  said  Edmund,  '  I  wouldn't  let  you. 
stay.  Never  mind  me,  I  shall  be  very  happy ;  I've 
all  my  lessons  to  learn ;'  and  as  he  said  this,  he  looked 
as  if  he  meant  it.  In  a  moment  afterwards  the  party 
had  gone,  and  Edmund  was  alone.  He  looked  after 
them  with  a  moment's  longing,  and  then  turned  to 
his  lessons,  first  putting  the  room  into  order,  as  he 
thought  his  mother  would  wish. 

The  walking  pitrty  enjoyed  themselves  greatly,  for 
Linton  gave  himself  up  to  the  children's  amusement ; 
he  ran  about  like  one  of  themselves,  and  told  them 
of  many  strange  adventures  he  had  had  in  the  wood, 
^^  hen  he  was  a  little  boy ;  and  pointed  out  a  curious 
tree  with  a  branch  growing  back  into  itself.  Clement 
would  have  been  quite  happy  if  Edmund  had  been 
with  him.  Many  times  during  the  walk  he  exclaimed, 
*  Oh !  I  wish  Edmund  was  here  !' 

'  WeU !  Clement,'  said  his  father,  ^  I  dare  say  you 
wish  it  more  than  Edmund  himself.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  is  very  happy  at  home.' 

This  was  true,  for  when  Edmund  found  himself 
alone,  he  knew  that  if  he  thought  much  about  the 
l^arty  he  should  be  longing  to  be  with  them,  and 
therefore,  like  a  wise  boy,  he  went  to  his  lessons  and 
gave  his  thoughts  to  them ;  and  when  they  were 
learned,  he  remembered  that  Harriet  had  broken  her 
doll  the  day  before,  and  cried  very  much  about  it. 
He  thought  perhaps  he  could  mend  it,  and  accord- 
ingly began  to  seek  for  it.  It  was  long  before 
he  discovered  its  hiding-place ;  but  he  was  glad, 
when  he  did,  to  find  the  injury  not  very  great, 
and  setting  to  work,  he  mended  it  completely,  and 
put  it  away  in  its  place  again  before  the  party 
returned.  He  did  not  say  a  word  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  it  was  some  days  before  Harriet  found 
it  out. 

*  Who  can  have  mended  my  doll,  mother  ?'  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  took  it  out  of  the  drawer  to  bemoan 
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over  its  helplessness.     *  No  one  knew  where  it  was. 
How  can  it  have  got  mended?' 

The  mystery,  however,  was  solved  by  Edmund's 
suppressed  smile  when  the  story  was  told  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  he  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  thanks  of 
the  warm-hearted  little  girl ;  though  even  this  plea- 
sure had  its  touch  of  bitterness  by  Harriet's  remark- 
ing, *  I  should  never  have  guessed  Edmund ;  I 
thought  Clement  much  more  likely.' 
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COLLECT. 

Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  to  keep  Thy  household  the 
Church  in  continual  godliness  ;  that  through  Thy 
protection  it  may  he  free  from  all  adversities,  and 
devoutly  given  to  serve  Thee  in  good  works,  to  the 
glory  of  Thy  JsTame ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

Miss  Walton.  What  household  do  we  speak  of  in 
this  Collect? 

All.  The  Church. 

Miss  W.  Of  what  does  a  household  consist  ? 

Edivard.  The  head  and  the  members. 

Miss  W.  And  in  a  household  have  all  the  mem- 
bers the  same  position ;  I  mean  have  all  the  si.aie 
work,  the  same  authority,  or  the  same  influence  ? 

Francis.  No ;  there  are  servants,  and  children,  and 
grown  people,  in  a  household. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  and  the  children  are  trained  up,  or 
educated,  and  the  servants —  ? 

'  Serve,'  said  George. 

'  Work,'  said  Edgar,  Walter,  and  others. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  yet  all  are  members  of  the  house- 
hold under — whom? 

'  The  head  of  the  household,'  said  Samuel. 

Miss  W.  This  is  a  fit  type  of  the  household  the 
Church.     Who  is  the  head  of  this  household  ? 

George.  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  or  we  may  say  that  God  the  Father 
No.  64.  s  s 
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is  the  Head,  ruling  by  Christ.  Who  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household? 

All.  All  Christian  people. 

Miss  JV,  And  in  the  household  of  the  Church 
have  all  the  same  office?     Look  at  1  Cor.  xii.  8-11. 

Walter,  '  For  to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the 
word  of  wisdom ;  to  another  the  vjord  of  knowledge 
by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  faith  by  the  same 
Spirit ;  to  another  the  gifts  of  healing  by  the  same 
Spirit ;  to  another  the  working  of  miracles  ;  to  a?i- 
other  prophecy ;  to  another  discerning  of  spirits  ; 
to  another  divers  kinds  of  tongues  ;  to  another  the 
interpretation  of  tongues  :  but  all  these  worketh  that 
one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man 
severally  as  He  wilU 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  that  there  are  different  offices 
in  the  Church,  verse  28  teaches  us  again. 

Mattheiv.  '  And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church, 
first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers.' 

Miss  W,  Can  you  not  give  me  another  similar 
text? 

Francis,  '  And  He  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some, 
prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists  ;  and  some,  pastors 
and  teachers  :  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  Body  of 
Christ.'     Eph.  iv.  11,  12. 

Miss  W,  Yet  all  these  make  one —  ? 

*  Household,'  said  three  or  four. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  we  are  all  the  children  of  God  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  (See  Gal.  iii.  26).  Do  you  re- 
member what  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Ephesians  about 
being  brought  into  the  household  ? 

George.  '  Now  therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers 
and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with  the  Saints, 
and  of  the  household  of  GodJ     (Eph.  ii.  19). 

Miss  W,  When  therefore  we  thus  pray  for  the 
household  of  God,  we  are  praying  for  every  con- 
dition of  men,  for  priests  and  people,  old  and  young, 
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learned  and  unlearned ;  and  ivhat  do  we  pray  for 
them  ? 

Several.  That  they  may  be  kept  in  ^continual  god- 
liness.' 

Miss  W.  And  to  whom  do  we  address  this  prayer  ? 
All.  To  God. 
'    Miss  W.  Why  do  we  pray  to  Him  thus  to  keep 
the  household  ? 

Edward.  Because  it  is  His  household. 
Miss  W.    Yes,  the  Eternal  Father  governs  and 
guides    His  household  the   Church,  through   Jesus 
Christ.     The  members  of  the  household  are  His  ser- 
vants, and — % 

'  Children,'  continued  Alfred. 
Miss  W.    Yes;    and  He  will  therefore  keep  His 
household.     Look  at  2  Thes.  iii.  3. 

David.  '  But  the  Lord  is  faitlifuly  who  shall  stah^ 
lisli  you,  and  keep  you  from  eviU 

Miss  W.  And  what  does  David  say  about  God's 
keeping  Israel  ? 

All.  ^The  Lord  Himself  is  thy  Keeper^  the  Lord 
is  thy  defence  upon  thy  right  hand.'     (Ps.  cxxi.  5). 

Miss  W.  And  what  does  He  teach  us  about  none 
being  able  to  help  but  God  % 

George.  *  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  their 
labour  is  but  lost  that  build  it.  Except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain,'  (Ps. 
exxvii.  1,  2). 

Miss  W.  So,  unless  God  keep  the  Church  in  con- 
tinual godliness,  man's  work  would  be  in  vain ;  we 
therefore  pray  to  Him — ? 

All.  ^Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  to  keep  Thy  house- 
hold the  Church  in  continual  godliness.' 

Miss  W.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  how  the  members 
of  one  household  ought  to  live  with  each  other  ? 
Alfred.  In  unity  and  love. 

Miss  W.  Why  is  it  their  especial  bounden  duty  so 
to  live  ? 
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Edioard.  Because  they  are  members  of  one  house- 
hold. 

Miss  W,  Yes ;  and  when  a  household  is  divided, 
what  follows  % 

Francis,  There  is  anger,  and  quarrelling,  and  un- 
kindness,  and  hatred. 

Miss  W,  Could  such  a  household  be  walking  in 
godliness  ? 

^No,'  said  Charley,  ^for  ^^God  is  love.'^^ 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  then  where  hatred,  variance,  and 
\vrath  dwell,  there  is  no  true  godliness.  What,  then, 
does  St.  Paul  pray  for  the  Philippian  Church  in  the 
Epistle  to-day  % 

Andrew,  '  And  this  I  pray,  that  your  love  may 
abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge,  and  in  all 
judgment.' 

Miss  W,  So  we  ask  that  the  Church  may  be  kept 
in  godliness,  of  which  mutual  love  is  the  surest  token; 
for  '  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  divelleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him.^  (1  St.  John,  iv.  16).  And  not  only 
does  the  Epistle  to-day  bring  the  subject  of  love  be- 
fore us,  but  the  Gospel  teaches  us  how  to  show  it  in 
our  dealings  with  our  fellow-members  of  the  house- 
hold.    What  did  St.  Peter  ask  our  Lord  ? 

Walter,  '  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin 
against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  till  seven  times  ?' 

Miss  W.  Did  Jesus  limit  the  forgiveness  to  seven 
times  ? 

Andrew,  No;  ^Jesussaithunto  him,  I  say  notunto 
thee,  until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven.' 

Miss  W,  What  great  lesson  was  our  Saviour  then 
teaching  ? 

Edwaj'd,  The  duty  of  Christian  forgiveness. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;   and  how  did  He  illustrate  it  ? 

Alfred.  By  the  parable  of  the  two  debtors. 

Miss  W.  That  is  right ;  teaching  us,  that  as  God 
forgives  is  ten  thousand  talents,  so  we  must  forgive 
our  fellovs -servants,  fellow-members  of  the  on^  house- 
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hold,  a  hundred  pence.    How  does  He  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  we  are  to  forgive  ? 
Charley.  From  our  hearts. 

Miss  W.  And  by  this  willingness  to  forgive,  what 
shall  we  be  showing  towards  our  brethren  ? 

Several.  Love. 

Miss  JV.  We  must  love  them;  and  though  they 
offend  we  must  love  them  still ;  our  love  must  abound 
more  and  more,  so  that  we  may  live  in — what  ? 

Alfred.  *  Continual  godliness.' 

3fiss  W.  Now,  for  the  whole  household  to  be  in 
continual  godliness,  each  individual  member  must 
strive  after  this  spirit  of  love.  And  what  can  boys 
like  you  do  %  What  members  of  the  household  are 
you  most  thrown  among  ? 

Edward.    Our  school-fellows  and  companions. 

*  Our  brothers  and  sisters,'  added  Francis. 

Miss  W.  You  are  both  right.  Those,  too,  with 
whom  you  work.  Now  how  can  you  show  the  spirit 
of  love  to  all  these  ? 

*By  being  kind,'  said  James  and  others. 

*■  By  being  gentle,  and  trying  to  please  them,  and 
not  getting  angry,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  when  things  are  done  to  annov 
you,  by  showing  forbearance  and  unselfishness.  And 
what  must  be  your  chief  motive  for  all  this  ? 

Alfred.  Because  we  are  members  of  one  household. 

Miss  W.  Just  so  ;  look  what  David  says  about 
the  joy  of  dwelling  together  in  love.  Ps.  cxxxiii. 
(The  boys  did  so,  and  Miss  Walton  continued).  But 
though  you  acknowledge  that  this  is  the  spirit  you 
ought  to  have  one  towards  the  other,  how  do  I  see 
this  love  broken  into  at  times,  boys?  by  indulged 
anger,  by  jealousies,  one  being  displeased  at  hearing 
another  praised.  Tell  me,  boys,  what  is  the  most 
common  way  of  showing  indulged  anger  ? 

*By  not  speaking  to  the  person  we  are  angry 
with,'  said  Francis. 
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Miss  W.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  it  is,  and  lately  I 
have  been  grieved  to  see  it  even  among  you,  chil- 
dren. Why  did  some  of  you  take  no  notice  of 
Hester  Bright  the  other  day  when  she  spoke  to 
you  ? 

^  Please,  ma'am,  she  had  been  telling  tales  of  us, 
which  were  not  true,'  returned  several. 

Miss  W.  And  you  were  angry,  and  showed  your 
anger  by  not  speaking  to  her,  and  this  you  carried 
on  for  several  days.  Is  this  what  your  Saviour 
taught  you  to  do  in  His  answer  to  St.  Peter,  and  in 
His  parable  to-day  ? 

^No,  ma'am,'  answered  several,  while  others  re- 
plied, '  She  said  what  wasn't  true,  ma'am.' 

^I  do  not  want  to  inquire  into  her  fault  now,' 
said  Miss  Walton.  *  Very  likely  she  was  to  blame, 
but  that  makes  no  difference  in  the  sin  of  your  con- 
duct towards  her.  Is  she  not  too  a  member  of  the 
household  ?  Did  you  love  her  when  you  would  not 
speak,  or  did  you  feel  and  indulge  anger  V 

'  Please,  ma'am,  we  were  angry,'  said  Francis 
again. 

Miss  W.  And  are  members  of  a  household  who 
cherish  anger,  living  in  godliness  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Are  they  abounding  in  love  one  towards 
another  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W,  You  see  then,  boys,  that  you  have  broken 
into  the  peace  and  concord  of  the  household  by  your 
indulged  anger.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for  you  to  pray 
for  godliness  in  the  Church,  and  then  as  members  of 
the  Church  act  in  an  ungodly  way  yourselves.  See, 
then,  that  you  put  away  these  v>^rong  feelings,  and 
S})eak  to  your  companion,  and  forgive  her  if  she  has 
done  you  wrong,  as  you  hope  to  be  forgiven.  If  she 
had  not  done  you  wrong  would  you  have  cause  to 
forgive  ? 
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Edward.  No,  we  can  only  forgive  those  who  do  us 
wrono;. 

Miss  W.  Then  her  accusations,  being  false,  instead 
of  being  a  reason  why  you  should  indulge  anger,  is 
a  reason  why  you  should  forgive,  because  it  is  a 
blessed  thing  to  forgive,  and  you  cannot  forgive  ex- 
cept you  have  had  wrong  done  you.  Remember 
this,  boys,  and  never  live  at  enmity  with  your  fellow- 
members  of  the  one  household,  the  Church.  Now 
tell  me  what  we  go  on  to  pray  for  the  Church  ? 

Samuel.  '  That  through  Thy  protection  it  may  be 
free  from  all  adversities,  and  devoutly  given  to  serve 
Thee  in  good  works.' 

Miss  W.  Look  at  the  continuation  of  St.  Paid's 
prayer  for  the  Philippians,  in  the  Epistle,  and  you 
will  find  it  nearly  the  same  as  this.  After  pray- 
ing that  they  may  abound  in  love,  how  does  he 
go  on  f 

Edgar.  '  That  ye  may  approve  things  that  are 
excellent ;  that  ye  may  be  sincere  and  unihout  offence^ 
till  the  day  of  Christ ;  being  filled  with  the  fruits  of 
righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the 
glon/  and p7'aise  of  God.'' 

Miss  W.  What  does  '  devoutly '  mean  ? 

Francis.  With  the  whole  heart. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  or  sincerely.  St.  Paul  prays  that 
they  may  be  sincere  and  without  ofifence.  We  pray 
that  we  may  be — ? 

'  Devoutly  given  to  good  works,'  said  George. 

Miss  /-F.  Look  at  St.  Paul's  description  of  being 
devoutly  given  to  good  works,  in  Tit.  ii.  12,  13. 

Alfred.  ^Teaching  us,  that,  denying  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly,  in  this  present  world ;  looking  for  that 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' 

Miss  W.  Again,  a  devout  service  will  be  offered 
with  reverence.    Look  at  Heb.  xii.  28. 

s  s  4 
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Edgar.  ^  Let  us  have  grace  whereby  we  may  serve 
God  acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly  fear.^ 

Miss  W.  To  such  a  service  as  this  we  pray  that 
the  Church  may  be  given,  when  we  pray  that  she 
may  devoutly  serve  God,  to  the  glory  of  His  Name. 

Church-hour  being  near,  Miss  Walton  closed  the 
school,  and  as  she  was  doing  so,  Hester  Bright  ap- 
proached the  table  to  reach  her  prayer-book,  which 
lay  upon  it.  The  boys  sat  surrounding  it,  so  that 
Hester  could  not  come  near  it  without  some  of  them 
moving,  and  Miss  Walton  was  glad  to  see  Francis 
and  Walter  both  rise  cheerfully  to  make  way  for 
her,  and  Edward  ask  her  what  she  wanted,  and 
reach  the  book  to  her.  There  was  no  doubt  Hester 
had  been  a  naughty  girl,  for  she  had  told  tales  of  the 
boys  to  Miss  Tule,  about  things  which  did  not  con- 
cern her,  and  some  of  them  proved  very  incorrect. 
She  had  been  punished  for  her  fault ;  but  some  of 
the  boys,  not  satisfied  with  this,  had  themselves 
shown  their  displeasure  by  refusing  to  speak  to  her, 
or  take  any  notice  of  her.  Miss  Walton  did  not  find 
this  out  until  it  had  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
and  though  she  felt  that  Hester  was  only  suffering 
justly,  she  saw  the  boys  were  doing  wrong,  and  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  speaking  to  them.  Whether 
others  acted  at  once  upon  what  she  had  said,  I  don't 
know,  but  about  a  week  afterwards,  when  the  boys 
and  girls  met  together,  at  Mr  Walton's  house.  Miss 
Walton  noticed  that  all  the  boys  were  treating 
Hester  as  usual.  Mr  Warble  in  the  afternoon  con- 
tinued his  story. 

WHO  SHALL  WIN? 

(Continued.) 

We  must  now  pass  over  some  weeks  without 
notice  (said  Mr  Warble),  during  which  time  Clement 
had  left  his  home  and  had  been  admitted  into  the 
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school,  and  Edmund's  late  resolutions  had  been  put 
to  the  test.  Clement  had  been  accustomed  to  his 
new  home,  and  recovered  the  grief  of  parting  from 
his  flimily.  In  fact  he  saw  them,  or  some  of  them, 
so  frequently,  that  it  was  hardly  like  being  away 
from  home.  While  Maurice  remained  he  had  under- 
taken the  training  of  Clement,  and  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  Clement  was  able  to  take  his  place  regu- 
larly among  the  choristers  immediately  on  Maurice's 
departure ;  not  indeed  at  all  as  a  leader,  but  as  a 
subordinate  treble  singer.  His  ear  for  music  proved 
very  good,  and  his  voice,  by  daily  practice,  was  be- 
coming stronger,  without  losing  any  of  its  sweetness. 
Little  Clement  felt  very  strange  when  he  first  put 
on  a  surplice,  and  walked  into  Church  amongst  the 
rest  of  the  choristers,  as  one  of  them.  He  felt 
nervous  and  timid.  He  stood  a  little  apart  from  the 
rest  as  he  put  on  the  surplice,  and  tried  to  say  the 
prayer  which  Mr  Marden  gave  the  choristers  to  repeat 
when  tliey  were  robing.  It  was  one  (said  Mr  War- 
ble) which  any  choir  boys,  even  if  they  do  not  wear 
surplices,  might  repeat  before  beginning  to  sing,  so 
I  will  say  it  for  you,  and  give  it  to  any  of  you  who 
wish  for  it. 

'  Cleanse  me,  O  Lord,  and  keep  me  undefiled,  that  I  may 
be  numbered  among  those  blessed  children,  who  having  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
stand  before  Thy  Throne,  and  serve  Thee  day  and  night  in  Thy 
temple.     Amen.'* 

Clement  was  so  excited  that  he  found  it  difficult 
to  give  his  mind  to  his  prayer,  so  he  repeated  it  a 
second  time  with  better  success,  and  then,  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  timid  steps,  joined  tlie  pro- 
cession. Throughout  the  service  he  scarcely  raised 
his  eyes,  his  voice  trembled  very  much,  and  his 
cheeks  looked  pale  and  flushed  by  turns,  but  Philip 

*  See  '  The  Devout  Chorister,'  by  T.  F.  Smith,  M.D. 
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Trueboy's  voice  being  strong  and  steady,  Clement's 
trembling  notes  were  not  perceived. 

A  few  w^eeks,  however,  having  gone  by,  Clement's 
fear  passed  away,  but  not  with  it  his  reverence,  his 
feeling  of  awe  as  he  walked  to  his  appointed  place, 
the  memory  that  he  w^as  employed  in  a  holy  service, 
or  the  pleasure  he  took  in  it.  These  passed  not 
away,  but  rather  strengthened,  as  his  mind  was 
more  at  ease,  and  as  he  became  more  accustomed  to 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  knew  better  how  to 
manao'e  it. 

The  hour  of  daily  morning  service,  boys,  was  at  a 
quarter  before  eight  o'clock,  and  two  and  two,  morn- 
ing by  morning,  the  choristers  entered  the  old 
Norman  Church  of  Wayland,  and  silently  and 
quietly  took  their  places  on  each  side  of  the  chancel, 
the  men  of  the  choir  having  joined  them  in  the 
vestry. 

'  Few  in  number,  but  very  few, 
Were  all  that  man  could  see,'* 

of  those  who  knelt  in  daily  praj^er,  but  among  that 
number  there  was  always  one  boy  who  took  his 
place  as  near  the  choristers  as  he  could  get,  on  a 
short  bench  Avhich  faced  the  side  of  the  chancel  on 
which  Clement  stood.  Before  service  began,  Clement 
might  be  seen  glancing  towards  the  bench,  his  eyes 
met  those  of  this  one  boy,  an  expression  of  kindly 
recognition  passed  between  them,  then  the  eyes  of 
both  dropped  again,  and  they  opened  their  books, 
and  looked  no  more  towards  each  other.  This  was 
the  daily  salutation  of  Edmund  and  his  brother,  and 
then  together  they  turned  their  minds  and  hearts  to 
the  devout  w^orship  of  their  unseen  though  present 
Father. 

Clement's  countenance  expressed  a  peaceful  reve- 
rent seriousness,  as  it  ever  did  when  thus  employed. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  care  was,   as 
*  Songs  of  Christian  Chivalry. 
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if  sorrow  had  never  touched  his  young  heart,  and 
in  truth  but  little  had.  Most  of  his  sorrows  had, 
thus  far,  been  for  others,  and  they  do  not  leave  the 
same  mark  behind  them  as  the  sorrows  our  own  faults 
have  brought  upon  us.  He  seemed  to  sing  with  all 
his  heart ;  he  repeated  the  responses  as  if  he  under- 
stood their  meaning — as  if  he  repeated  them,  not 
because  he  was  obliged,  but  because  he  wished  to 
pray — as  if  he  knew  he  needed  that  for  which  he  was 
asking. 

Edmund's  countenance  too,  I  think,  will  tell 
its  own  tale  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  it.  It  does  not  look  as  if  sorrow  had  never 
been  known  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  something  in 
the  expression  which  seems  to  say,  that  sorrow  is 
only  laid  aside  for  a  short  time,  that  something  has 
driven  it  away,  but  that  it  will  return  again,  that 
then  he  is  enjoying  rest,  but  only  that  he  may  gain 
strength  for  new  struggles.  Perhaps  sorrow  is  hardly 
the  word  I  ought  to  have  used  (said  Mr  Warble), 
trial  would  have  been  a  better  one. 

Thus  morning  by  morning  the  brothers  meet  in 
the  '  solemn  stillness  of  holy  grouna' — 

*  Without  were  the  sounds  of  the  work-day  world 
With  its  ceaseless  toil  and  strife 

But  within  it  was  as  the  brooding  calm 

Of  outstretch'd  angel  wings, 
And  weary  ones  found  their  strength  renew'd 

As  they  drank  of  the  living  springs, 
And  pour'd  their  trust  in  each  holy  psalm, 

And  sang  as  childhood  sings.'* 

Their  next  meeting  was  after  service  was  over, 
when  the  choristers  having  unrobed,  left  the 
Church,  and  were  allowed  for  the  first  time  to  con- 
verse freely  :  before  that  the  rules  of  the  school  (said 
Mr  Warble)  forbade  any  unnecessary  conversation 
among  the  choristers,  in  order  that  their  first  words, 
*  Songs  of  Christian  Chivalry. 
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80  far  as  miglit  be,  should  be  words  of  prayer  and 
praise. 

At  the  Church-yard  gate  Edmund  generally  waited 
for  his  brother,  and  there  the  second  morning  greet- 
ing took  place  between  them. 

Neither  of  them,  however,  had  often  time  for  many 
words,  for  the  choristers  had  to  hurry  to  their 
breakfasts,  and  Edmund  had  to  start  off  to  meet  his 
sisters  on  their  way  to  school,  according  to  a  promise 
which  he  gave  his  mother  when  she  allowed  him  to 
attend  the  daily  morning  service. 

She  said  she  did  not  like  the  girls  always  to  walk 
alone  to  school,  and  yet  she  could  not  get  them 
ready  in  time  to  accompany  Edmund,  for  he  had  to 
start  early,  the  distance  being  considerable  between 
their  house  and  the  Church. 

^  Well,  mother,'  said  Edmund,  ^  if  you  will  only  let 
me  go,  I'll  promise  you  always  to  meet  sisters  as  far 
as  I  can,'  and  this  promise  he  scrupulously  kept. 
Once  or  twice  they  had  been  late,  and  Edmund, 
going  on  until  he  met  them,  had  been  late  too,  and  had 
tlius  lost  his  place  in  his  class.  At  other  times  he 
fell  in  with  school-fellows  who  laughed  at  him  for  re- 
turning, and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  let  the  girls  take 
care  of  themselves,  or  ridiculed  him  for  taking  so 
much  trouble  to  go  to  church  so  often ;  and  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  insinuated  that  he  only 
did  it  to  attract  Mr  ^Marden's  notice,  and  who  will- 
ingly made  the  most  of  Edmund's  being  occasionally 
late  at  school.  Once  or  twice  the  master  sjDoke  about 
it,  asking  what  he  did  with  himself  after  morning  ser- 
vice. 

Edmund  found  these  things  very  hard  to  bear,  but 
the  energy  which  he  used  to  spend  only  over  his  les- 
sons and  his  play,  he  now  employed  to  resist  the  temp- 
tations which  assailed  him.  With  all  his  powers  he 
struggled  against  anger,  against  the  inclination  to  in- 
dulare  in  his  old  style  of  arguing  himself  into  the  belief 
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that  wrong  was  right ;  against  pleasing  himself,  and 
excusing  himself  at  the  expense  of  others.  He  strove 
manfully  to  bear  the  effects  of  Dick  Ashford's  ill-na- 
tured words,  which  he  daily  experienced.  It  was 
very  trying  to  find  himself  no  longer  the  head  of  the 
play-ground,  as  he  had  been  before,  but  constantly 
meeting  with  opposition  from  a  set  of  the  boys  who 
had  attached  themselves  to  Dick,  especially  since 
Maurice  had  gone  from  among  them.  Quarrels  un- 
der these  circumstances  seemed,  at  times,  almost  un- 
avoidable, particularly  as  Edmund  took  a  higher 
standard  of  right,  and  strove  to  lead  those  who  were 
still  willing  to  follow  him  up  to  his  present  standard. 

And  sometimes,  under  these  circumstances,  he  was 
blamed  unjustly  even  by  the  maste**,  who  began  to 
think  that  it  was  Maurice  who  had  really  kept  things 
in  order,  and  that  Edmund's  influence  was  not  for 
good,  as  he  had  hoped  it  was. 

These  things  were  great  trials  to  Edmund,  but 
they  did  not  make  him  return  to  his  old  ways  ;  he 
continued  to  fight  manfully,  and  to  struggle  vigor- 
ously, and  he  always  found  peace,  and  rest,  and  com- 
fort, at  the  house  of  God.  There  he  threw  off  his 
sorrows,  or  received  fresh  strength  to  bear  them,  and 
to  contend  with  his  difficulties :  because  he  was  now 
sincere  and  devout  in  his  endeavours  to  serve  God  to 
the  glory  of  His  holy  Name. 

'  I  have  no  patience  with  that  Edmund  Linton,' 
said  Dick  Ashford  to  some  of  his  companions  one 
day  after  morning  school  in  the  play-ground,  '  he  is  a 
great  hypocrite.  I  wonder  what  difference  it  makes 
to  him  where  I  got  the  apples  from.' 

This  was  said  just  after  Dick  had  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  some  rosy-cheeked  apples,  boasting  that  he 
liad  got  them  off  a  tree  in  Farmer  Moore's  orchard 
without  being  found  out,  and  had  then  handed  them 
to  his  school-fellows.  Edmund  refused  one  offered 
to  him,  saying  they  were  stolen,  and  he  would  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  them,  at  the  same  time  persuading 
eeveral  others  to  do  the  same. 

'  He  seems  to  think  himself  better  than  any  body- 
else  now,  because  he  goes  to  church  every  day.  He's 
taken  them  from  me  many  a  time  other  years  with- 
out saying  a  word,'  Dick  continued. 

^  I  wonder  whether  he'll  say  anything  to  the  mas- 
ter,' suggested  one  of  the  group. 

'  He'd  better  not !'  returned  Dick,  vehemently;  ^I'll 
pay  him  off  if  he  does.' 

While  this  conversation  went  on,  Edmund  was 
playing  with  another  party  of  boys  at  foot-ball,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  school-time. 

In  the  afternoon  school  Dick's  lessons  were  very 
imperfectly  known,  and  were  returned  with  a  severe 
reprimand,  while  Edmund,  at  the  top  of  his  class, 
was  commended.  This  increased  Dick's  feeling  of 
anger  and  dislike,  and  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
bringing  Edmund  into  disgrace  if  he  could. 

How  he  carried  out  his  resolution  I  must  tell  you 
next  Sunday,  boys  (said  Mr  Warble),  for  I  find  it  is 
quite  time  to  stop  my  story  for  to-day. 
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COLLECT. 

O  God,  our  refuge  and  strength,  who  art  the  author  of 
all  godliness  ;  Be  ready,  rve  beseech  Thee,  to  hear  the 
devout  prayers  of  Thy  Church;  and  grant  that  those 
things  which  we  ask  faithfully,  we  may  obtain  effec- 
tually ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,     Amen. 

*  We  have  in  to-day's  Collect  an  introduction ;  and 
how  many  petitions,  boys  f  asked  Miss  Walton. 

*  Two/  replied  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Let  us  first  consider  the  introduction  for 
a  few  minutes.  Under  how  many  characters  do  we 
contemplate  God? 

Francis.  Three. 

Miss  IV.  What  are  they  ? 

Seveixd.  As  our  Refuge,  our  Strength,  and  the 
Author  of  all  godliness. 

Miss  W.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  refuge  ?' 

Alfred.  A  place  to  flee  to  in  time  of  danger. 

Miss  W.  If  you  were  caught  in  a  violent  storm, 
and  there  were  a  shed  or  a  barn  near  at  hand,  what 
would  you  do  ? 

*  Run  in  and  take  shelter  from  the  rain,'  said  little 
James. 

*  Take  refuge,'  said  George. 

Miss  W.  What  then  woidd  the  bam  be  to  you  ? 
All.  A  refuge. 

Miss  W.  Now,  can  you  teU  me  what  the  prophet 
Isaiah  says  about  God's  being  a  refuge  ? 

(Jeorye.    ^  And  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a 
No.  65.  T  t 
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shadow  in  the  day-time  from  the  heat,  and  for  a  place 
of  refuge,  and  for  a  covert  from  storm  and  from  rain.' 
(Isa.  iv.  6.) 

Miss  W.  That  is  not  the  text  I  meant.  It  rather 
speaks  of  God's  providing  a  refuge  for  us,  as  He  has 
done  in  the  Church  ;  but  turn  to  chap.  xxv.    4. 

Andreio.  '  For  Thou  hast  been  a  strength  to  the 
poor,  a  strength  to  the  needy  in  his  distress,  a  refuge 
from  the  storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat,  when  the 
blast  of  the  terrible  ones  is  as  a  storm  against  the 
wall.' 

Miss  W.  From  what  does  it  say  He  is  a  refuge  ? 

Samuel.  From  the  storm. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  a  shadow  or  a  refuge  from  the 
heat,  so  that  He  is  our  refuge  both  from  storm  and 
heat.  Now  what  storms  are  we  liable  to  meet  with  ? 
(The  boys  did  not  answer,  and  Miss  Walton  resumed 
her  words)  :  When  God  permits  troubles  and  afflic- 
tions to  come  upon  us,  are  we  at  rest  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W,  What,  then,  may  our  troubles  be  com- 
pared to  ? 

'  Storms,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  TV.  Yes  ;  cannot  you  give  me  any  verses  from 
the  psalms,  where  David  compares  them  to  storms  ? 

'  All  Thy  waves  and  storms  are  gone  over  me,' 
said  Edward.    (Psalm  xlii.  9.) 

'  Thine  indignation  lieth  hard  upon  me,  and  Thou 
hast  vexed  me  with  all  Thy  storms,^  added  George. 
(Psalm  Ixxxviii.  6.) 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  we  see,  then,  that  troubles  and  trials 
are  compared  to  storms.  Again,  what  are  our  three 
great  enemies  ? 

Matthew.  The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  detil. 
.    Miss  W.  Why  are  they  our  enemies  ? 

Charley.  Because  they  tempt  us  to  sin. 

Miss  W.  And  when  we  are  sorely  tempted,  can 
we  be  said  to  be  at  rest  ? 
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Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Wlijjit,  then,  may  their  temptations  be 
likened  to  ? 

George.  Storms. 

Miss  W.  And  when  storms  beset  our  path,  what 
do  we  need  ? 

All.  A  place  of  refuge. 

Miss  W.  And  who  will  be  our  place  of  refuge  ? 

David.  Almighty  God. 

Miss  W.  Again  :  He  is  a  refuge  from  the  heat. 
Our  own  evil  passions  may  be  compared  to  burning 
heat,  which  dries  up  and  consumes.  Where  are  we  to 
find  refuge  or  a  place  of  safety  against  these  ? 

'  God  will  be  our  place  of  safety,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  W.  David  speaks  of  storms  going  over  him ; 
does  he  also  speak  of  God  as  a  refuge  ?  Look  in  the 
Bible  version  at  Psalm  xlvi.  1  and  11. 

Edgar.  '  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble.'  *  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with 
us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.^ 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  Psalm  Ixii.  7,  8.  (Bible  version.) 

Walter.  '  In  God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory ; 

the  rock  of  my  strength,  and  my  refuge,  is  in  God 

God  is  a  refuge  for  us.' 

Miss  W.  And  not  only  does  he  say  that  God  is, 
and  will  be,  a  refuge,  but  that  He  has  already  been  so. 
Look  in  your  Prayer-Books  at  Psalm  lix.  16. 

Andreiv.  '  Thou  hast  been  my  defence  and  refuge  in 
the  day  of  my  trouble.' 

Miss  W.  Look  also  at  the  next  verse. 

Edgar,  '  Unto  Thee,  O  my  strength,  will  I  sing  :  for 
Thou,  O  God,  art  my  refuge,  and  my  merciful  God.' 

Miss  W.  He  not  only,  then,  calls  God  his  refuge, 
but—? 

'  His  strength,^  said  two  or  three. 

Miss  W.  And  do  we  in  the  Collect  only  say  that 
God  is  our  refuse  ? 

Andrew.  No,  our  refuge  and  strength. 
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Miss  W,  And  why  is  this?  When  temptations 
Qome  upon  us  and  our  passions  are  roused,  do  we  not 
need  something  more  than  a  place  of  refuge  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  we  need  strength  to  overcome  and 
subdue  them. 

Miss  W,  We  need  not  only  to  flee  into  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  moment,  but  to  destroy  our  enemies ; 
and  how  can  we  do  this  % 

Charley.  By  the  strength  of  God. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  look  how  David  expresses  this  in 
Psalm  xciv.  After  speaking  of  those  who  gather  them- 
selves against  the  righteous,  look  what  he  says  in 
verses  22,  23» 

Samuel.  '  But  the  Lord  is  my  refuge^  and  my  God 
is  the  stf^ength  of  my  confidence.  lie  shall  recompense 
them  their  wickedness,  and  destroy  them  in  their  own 
malice ;  yea,  the  Lord  our  God  shall  destroy  them.^ 

Miss  W.  Lastly,  after  saying  that  God  is  our 
refuge,  whither  we  can  flee  in  danger,  and  our  strength 
by  which  we  can  overcome  our  enemies,  what  do  we 
say? 

Several.  That  He  is  the  Author  of  all  godliness. 

Miss  W.  Having  found  a  place  of  refuge,  and 
received  strength  to  overcome  our  foes,  have  we 
nothing  more  to  do  % — To  whose  image  are  we  to  be 
conformed  ? 

Edward.  The  image  of  God. 

Miss  W.  But  who  alone  can  work  this  change  in  us? 

David.  God. 

Miss  W.  Why  do  you  say  God  alone  ? 

Francis.  Because  He  is  the  Author  of  all  godliness. 

Miss  W.  How  does  He  work  in  the  children   of 
men? 

Several.  By  His  Holy  Spirit. 

Miss  JV.  Yes ;  we  cannot  make  ourselves  holy :  God 
must  work  in  us.     Look  at  Isaiah,  xxvi.  12,  13. 

Edgar.  '  Thou  also  hast  wrought  all  our  ivorks  in  us, 
O  Lord  our  God,  other  lords  beside  Thee  have  had 
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dominion  over  us:  hut  by  Thee  only  will  we  make 
mention  of  Thy  Name.' 

Miss  W.  Can  you  remember  another  text  teaching 
us  the  same  thing  ? 

George.  '  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both 
to  ivill  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.'  (PhiL  ii.  13.) 

Miss  W.  Then  even  the  will  to  do  right  comes 
from  Whom  ? 

A  Ifred.  God,  the  Author  of  all  godliness. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  He  put  within  us  His  Holy  Spirit, 
and  that  Holy  Spirit  first  works  in  us  the  wUl  to 
follow  after  godhness,  and  then  gives  us  the  power 
to  do  that  which  He  has  made  us  will.  Therefore  we 
say  justly  that  God  is —  % 

<  The  AutJior  of  all  godliness,'  returned  several. 

Miss  W.  Look  at  2  St.  Peter,  i.  3,  4. 

Samuel.  ^According  as  His  divine  power  hath  given 
unto  us  all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness, 
through  the  knowledge  of  Him  that  hath  called  us  to 
glory  and  virtue  :  whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceed- 
ing great  and  precious  promises ;  that  by  these  ye 
might  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature.^ 

Miss  W.  Having  therefore  in  the  Collect  thus 
acknowledged  that  we  depend  for  everything  on  God 
alone — what  do  we  pray  I 

All.  ^Be  ready,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  hear  the 
devout  prayers  of  Thy  Church  ;  and  grant  that  those 
things  which  we  ask  faithfully,  v/e  may  obtain 
effectually.' 

Miss  W.  In  what  way  does  the  Church  usually 
offer  up  prayers  to  God  ? 

Edivard.  By  the  mmister  and  people  meeting  to- 
gether to  pray. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  an 
hour  of  any  day  when  in  some  part  of  the  world  the 
Church  is  not  thus  offering  up  her  devout  prayers. 
How  often  does  our  own  Church  direct  that  prayers 
shall  be  offered  up  to  God  ? 
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Several.  Every  day,  night  and  morning. 

Miss  W.  And  when  this  order  can  be  carried  out, 
what  is  it  the  duty  of  the  people  to  do  ? 

Charley,  To  join  in  the  daily  prayer  whenever  they 
are  able. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  surely  ;  and  those  who  wilfully  refuse 
to  do  it  lose  a  rich  blessing.  But  is  there  no  other 
time  besides  the  hour  of  daily  prayer,  when  minister 
and  people  meet  together  for  worship  ?  How  is  it 
when  a  brother  is  laid  in  the  grave  ? 

'  Then  the  minister  and  people  pray,'  said  Charley. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  they  meet  together  to  pray  God 
that  those  who  are  left,  with  those  who  are  departed, 
may  have  perfect  consummation  and  bliss,  both  in 
body  and  soul,  in  eternal  and  everlasting  glory.*  But 
cannot  you  tell  me  other  times  % 

'  At  marriages,'  said  Alfred. 

'  And  baptisms,'  said  George. 

^  At  confirmation,'  added  Andrew. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  We 
may  say  the  same  too  at  ordinations,  pastor  and 
people  meet  together,  and  so  the  Church  offers  her 
prayers  to  God.  But  what  sort  of  prayers  do  we  ask 
God  to  be  ready  to  hear  ? 

^  Devout  prayers,'  said  Walter. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  do  not  ask  Him  to  hear  any 
others.  Yet  yesterday,  boys,  I  noticed  many  of  you 
at  Mrs  Long's  funeral  in  town,  and  instead  of  behaving 
as  Mr  Walton  teaches  you  to  behave,  you  joined  the 
boys  of  the  town  in  running  about,  and  talking,  never 
seeming  to  remember  that  you  met  together  to  pray. 
Not  only  were  you  doing  extremely  wrong  yourselves, 
but  you  almost  prevented  others  from  praying  de- 
voutly. No  person  ought  to  go  to  a  funeral,  or  a 
marriage,  or  any  service  of  the  kind,  unless  he  goes 
to  offer  up  devout  prayers,  where  minister  and  people 

*  See  The  Burial  Service. 
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meet  together  with  that  intent.    Can  you  at  the  same 
time  both  pray,  and  run  about  taikingj  boys  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  Can  you  be  devout,  that  is,  earnest  and 
reverent,  if  you  stand  with  your  hats  on  during 
prayer,  and  crush  and  crowd  about,  as  if  there  were 
no  holy  words  being  repeated  ? 

^  No,  ma'am,'  they  answered  again. 

Miss  IF.  Indeed  you  cannot ;  and  you,  boys,  who 
were  at  the  funeral  yesterday,  knew  very  well  how 
you  ought  to  behave  ;  you  knew  that  you  ought  to  be 
serious  and  thoughtful,  and  try  to  listen  to  the  words 
read,  and  to  pray  when  others  prayed ;  and  I  was  both 
surprised  and  grieved  that  you  were  so  ready  to  follow 
bad  example.  Neither  marriages,  nor  funerals,  nor 
churchings,  are  intended  for  mere  sights ;  but  all  who 
are  present  should  join  in  the  service  devoutly. 
Look  in  Jeremiah,  xxix.,  what  sort  of  prayers  God 
alone  promises  to  be  ready  to  hear  ? 

Matthew. '  Then  shall  ye  call  upon  Me,  and  ye  shall 
go  and  pray  unto  Me,  and  I  wall  hearken  unto  you. 
And  ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  find  ]\Ie,  lohen  ye  shall 
search  for  Me  with  all  your  heart.  And  I  will  he  found 
of  you,  saith  the  Lord.^    (Verses  12,  13,  14.) 

Miss  W.  Whenever,  then,  we  meet  for  prayer,  how, 
boys,  should  each  one  of  us  try  to  pray,  if  we  expect 
God  to  be  ready  to  hear? 

'  Devoutly,'  said  several. 

Miss  W.  And  now  in  our  second  petition  we  shall 
find  that  Ave  make  a  condition  to  our  request.  AVhat 
do  we  ask  that  we  may  obtain  ? 

Alfred,.  ^  Those  things  which  we  ask  faithfully.' 

Miss  W.  Vf  hat  is  meant  by  asking  ^  faithfully  V 

'  In  faith,'  said  Edward. 
■     Miss  JV.  Yes,  believing  that   God  will  hear  our 
prayers.     How  does  St.  James  bid  us  pray  ? 

George.  '  Let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering. 
For  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven 

T  t  4. 
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with  the  wind  and  tossed.  For  let  not  that  man 
think  that  he  shall  receive  anything  of  the  Lord.* 
(St.  James,  i.  6,  7.) 

Miss  W,  Yes.  There  is  also  another  way  of  asking 
unfaithfully ;  asking  such  things  as  are  displeasing 
to  God,  or  for  a  wrong  end.     Look  at  Chapter  iv.  3. 

Mattheiv.  '  Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask 
amiss,  that  ye  may  consume  it  upon  your  lusts  J 

Miss  fV,  Would  a  prayer  for  such  an  end  be  a 
faithful  prayer  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  JV.  We  have  an  example  of  this  sort  of  prayer 
in  the  Gospel.  What  did  the  Pharisees  send  to  ask 
Jesus  ? 

All.  '  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Ca?sar,  or  not?' 

Miss  W.  They  prayed,  or  asked,  for  direction,  but 
what  was  their  motive  for  doing  so  ? 

George.  That  they  might  entangle  Jesus  in  His  talk. 

Miss  I'V.  What  ought  to  have  been  their  motive  % 

Charley.  A  vnsh  to  do  what  was  right. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  if  they  had  asked  with  a  desire  to 
be  taught,  their  prayer  for  guidance  would  have  been 
a  faithful  prayer ;  but  instead  of  being  so,  what  are 
we  told  that  Jesus  perceived  ? 

David.  '  Their  unckedness.^ 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  cannot  deceive  God.  He  knows 
whether  our  prayers  are  faithful  or  not.  Do  people 
always  obtain  what  they  pray  for? 

James.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  What  sort  of  prayer  may  we  call  that 
which  obtains  a  favourable  answer  ? 

Edward.  An  effectual  prayer. 

Miss  W.  Are  prayers  ever  called  effectual  in  the 
Bible? 

George.  '  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much.'  (St.  James,  v.  16.) 

3Ess  W.  So  in  the  Collect  we  pray  ^that  thos3 
things  which  we  ask  faithfully,  we  may  obtain —  \ 
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All.  'Effectually.' 

3Iiss  W.  Yes,  or  in  fact.  We  pray  that  we  may 
really  obtain  what  we  ask ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
our  [)rayers  may  be —  ? 

All  'Effectual' 

Miss  W.  But  in  order  that  our  prayers  may  be 
effectual,  what  sort  of  prayers  must  they  be  % 

Charley.  Faithful  prayers. 

Miss  fK  Just  so  :  we,  the  members  of  the  Church, 
must  earnestly  endeavour  that  our  prayers  may  be 
devout  and  faithful,  because  it  is  only  such  that  we 
can  either  ask,  or  even  wish,  God  to  hear,  and  make 
effectual. 

Miss  Walton  closed  her  book,  and  in  a  moment 
afterwards  said,  '  Be  in  good  time  at  my  house  this 
afternoon,  boys.' 

This  direction  the  boys  were  glad  to  obey,  and 
none  were  wanting  when  Miss  Walton  entered  the 
room.  She  gave  them  half  an  hour's  lesson,  and  then 
Mr  Warble  continued  his  story. 

WHO   SHALL  WIN? 

(Coyitimied.J 

I  must  tell  you  to-day  (said  Mr  Warble)  what 
means  Dick  took  to  reveno;e  himself  on  Edmund. 
Not  many  days  after  he  came  to  the  resolution  to  do 
so,  he,  with  one  or  two  of  the  other  worst-principled 
boys  in  the  school,  laid  their  plans  for  robbing  Farmer 
Moore's  orchard  more  extensively,  and  were  able  to 
carry  them  out  successfully.  They  were  alarmed, 
however,  in  the  morning,  by  hearing  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  it,  and  some  hints  given,  that  tliey  had 
been  seen,  or  rather  that  some  boy  had  been 
seen,  though  it  was  not  known  who.  They  heard 
also  that  Farmer  Moore  was  determined  to  find 
out  the  thieves,  however  much  trouble  it  mioht  crive 
him. 
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Tliey  consulted  together  wliiit  was  to  be  done,  and 
Dick  said  tlie  only  way  would  be  to  try  and  throw 
suspicion  on  somebody  else,  if  any  inquiry  began  to 
be  made. 

At  first,  some  (who  liad  joined  in  the  robbery 
without  much  compunction)  would  not  agree  to  this, 
it  appeared  too  dreadful  to  them.  Dick,  however, 
by  many  arguments  brought  them  round,  and  at 
length  they  promised  that  they  would  be  quite  silent 
on  the  subject,  and  leave  the  management  to  him. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  after  the  robbery, 
before  the  school  began,  he  contrived  to  throw 
suspicion  on  Edmund.  lie  met  one  of  Farmer 
Moore's  men,  and  began  talking  about  the  rob- 
bery, and  before  he  left  him  whispered  that  he 
knew  Edmund  Linton  had  been  out  that  niglit,  and 
had  gone  past  the  orchard,  why,  he  did  not  know. 

Then,  during  the  liour  of  morning  service,  when 
he  thouo-ht  all  would  be  quiet  about  the  school,  he 
crept  into  the  play-ground  and  looked  about  liim. 
He  found  the  door  into  the  cloak-room  open,  and 
enterinof,  was  delio'hted  to  find  Edmund's  overcoat 
hanging  up,  which  he  had  put  on  that  morning  on 
account  of  the  rain,  and  hung  up  in  the  cloak-room 
before  he  went  into  Church.  His  basket  of  provisions 
also  stood  by  it.  Into  the  basket  Dick  dropped  an 
apple  or  tvro,  and  also  put  some  into  the  pocket  of 
his  coat.     Then  he  escaped  again  unseen  by  any. 

The  morning  was  so  rainy  that  Mrs  Linton  would 
not  send  the  girls  to  school,  and  when  service  was  over^ 
the  master  took  Edmund  into  the  house  with  him  to 
wait  for  school-hour.  He  was  very  happy  thercy 
talking  to  Clement,  and  listening  to  an  account  of  a 
shipwreck  which  the  master  was  telling  the  boys 
during  breakfast.  He  had  never  been  so  happy  for 
a  long  time,  and  he  fancied  the  master  was  kinder  to 
him  than  usual,  and  showed  him  more  confidence,  for 
he  talked  to  him  about  several  new  rules  he  wished 
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to  make  in  the  play-ground,  saying,  he  hoped 
Edmund  would  take  pains  to  see  them  kept.  Edmund 
^elt  very  much  inclined  at  that  moment  to  pour  out 
his  difficulties  to  his  master,  but  several  reasons  kept 
him  back.  The  choristers  were  all  present,  and  he 
did  not  like  to  accuse  Dick,  and  while  he  hesitated 
the  bell  rang,  and  all  went  straight  to  school. 

A  little  before  twelve  o'clock  the  school-room  door 
opened,  and  Mr  Marden,  followed  by  Farmer  Moore, 
entered.  Mr  Marden  looked  very  grave  and  Farmer 
Moore  rather  angry.  Most  of  the  boys  understood 
well  the  cause  of  this  visit,  (for  the  news  of  the  rob- 
bery of  the  orchard  had  spread),  but  as  it  happened 
Edmund  did  not,  owing  to  his  having  gone  early  to 
Church,  and  spending  the  time  between  church  and 
school  in  the  master's  house. 

Mr  Marden  in  a  few  words  told  the  boys  what  had 
happened.  He  then  continued,  ^And  now,  boys,  I 
must  tell  you  that  it  is  suspected  that  some  of 
you  are  guilty,  and  before  I  do  any  thing  towards 
discovering  who  it  is,  I  invite  the  guilty  ones  to  con- 
fess, or  any  one  of  them.  If  you  have  been  tempted 
into  this  great  sin  (for  you  all  know  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  it  is  a  sin),  do  not  add  to  your  guilt  by  hiding  it. 
Confession  may  be  difficult,  but  it  is  the  best  and 
only  right  course  that  you  can  now  take.  "  He  that 
covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper :  but  whoso  con- 
fesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  have  mercy."  '  * 

Mr  Marden  said  this  so  solemnly  that  it  made  the 
hearts  of  several  of  the  guilty  boys  tremble  within 
them,  and  the  youngest,  Willie  Grant,  had  almost 
thrown  himself  at  ^Ir  Marden's  feet  and  confessed 
the  whole ;  but  a  glance  from  Dick  stopped  him,  and 
he  only  sat  trembling. 

After  waiting  a  moment,  Mr  Marden  said  again, 
*  As  none  confess,  I  now  desire  that  any  boy  who  can 
give  any  information,  should  do  so.  When  /  desire 
*  See  Prov.  xxviii.  13. 
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you  to  speak,  you  must  not  let  any  dislike  of  telling 
tales  about  each  other  prevent  your  giving  any  informa- 
tion you  can.'  Again  he  waited,  and  after  a  moment's 
pause,  Dick  said,  with  some  confusion,  '  Please,  sir, 
Edmund  Linton  was  seen  out  last  night,  passing  the 
orchard.' 

Edmund  started  at  these  words,  the  blood  mounted 
into  his  face,  and  he  indignantly  replied,  *  Yes,  I  was 
out,  and  I  passed  the  orchard  ;  for  I  went  to  town 
to  fetch  the  doctor  for  baby.  Dick  knows  as  well  as 
I  do  that  I  wouldn't  rob  the  orchard.' 

*  Don't  be  angry,  Edmund,'  said  Mr  Harden,  *  I 
should  be  very  unwilling  to  suspect  you,  and  it  will  take 
a  great  deal  to  make  me  believe  you  guilty.  Has  any 
body  else  any  thing  to  say  ?' 

No  one  said  any  thing  more,  but  again  Willie 
Grant  trembled,  and  turned  very  pale ;  among  the 
number,  however,  he  was  not  observed. 

Farmer  Moore  now  declared  he  would  have  the  boys 
searched,  and  pockets  were  emptied,  but  in  vain ; 
presently  the  master  proposed  searching  their  baskets, 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

*  Here  are  some  of  my  apples,  I'll  take  my  oath  of 
it !'  cried  Farmer  Moore,  having  opened  Edmund's 
basket. 

*  Whose  basket  is  this  f  asked  Mr  Marden. 

'It  is  mine,  sir,'  returned  Edmund,  trying  to  be 
calm,  while  many  shouted  at  the  same  moment, '  Ed- 
mund's.' 

Mr  Marden  looked  distressed  :  '  What  do  you  say 
to  this,  Edmund  V  he  asked. 

*  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  them,  sir ;  I  never  put 
them  there ;  I  did  not  know  they  were  there,'  he 
answered,  quite  firmly,  looking  full  at  Mr  Marden, 
with  an  expression  of  injured  innocence  in  his  coun- 
tenance. 

*  It's  very  easy  to  deny  it,'  said  ^Ir  Moore,  *  but  I 
hope  you  won't  believe  him,  sir.' 
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^It  is  very  painful/ returned  Mr  Marden.  ^  After 
what  I've  known  of  Edmund  of  late  I  do  not  like  to 
disbelieve  him,  but  I  must  have  some  explanation  oi 
these  apples  being  found  in  his  basket.  As  the  search 
was  continued,  more  were  found  in  his  coat  pocket ; 
and  he  again  declared  his  innocence.  No  more  were 
discovered,  and  so  the  matter  stood.  Mr  Marden 
once  more  implored  the  guilty  boys  to  confess,  if  any 
were  present,  or  those  to  speak  who  could  throw 
light  on  the  subject.  Edmund  debated  within  him- 
self, '  Shall  I  tell  of  Dick's  giving  us  the  apples  the 
other  day  V  but  much  as  he  was  suffering  under  the 
false  accusation,  he  decided  not  to  do  so.  ^For,' 
thought  he,  ^perhaps  Dick  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  robbery,  and  then  I  should  make  him  be  sus- 
pected falsely.'  At  that  moment,  however,  Clement, 
with  a  trembling  voice  and  flushed  cheek,  said  in  a 
low  but  distinct  voice,  ^  I  am  sure,  sir,  Edmund  has 
not  stolen  them;  he  would  not  even  eat  an  apple  which 
Dick  Ashford  offered  him  the  other  day,  because 
he  boasted  that  he  had  got  it  from  Farmer  Moore's 
orchard,  and  he  persuaded  others  to  refuse  the  apples 
too." 

Several  boys  now  came  forward  and  confirmed 
this.  Dick  allowed  that  it  had  happened,  but  de- 
clared that  he  had  only  been  joking  about  their  being 
from  Farmer  Moore's  orchard,  for  they  were  off  a 
little  tree  in  their  own  garden,  which  he  would  show 
to  any  body. 

In  this  painful  uncertainty  things  were  obliged  to 
be  left.  Mr  Marden  could  not  bring  himself  to  con- 
demn Edmund,  neither  could  he  clear  him  satisfac- 
torily. He  persuaded  Farmer  Moore,  however,  to 
let  the  matter  rest  for  some  time,  until  he  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  find  out  the  truth.  The  sus- 
picion now  rested  between  Dick  and  Edmund,  and 
from  the  character  of  the  two  boys,  Mr  Marden  was 
far  more  inclined  to  suspect  the  former  than  the  latter; 
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yet  there  was  greater  proof  against  Edmund  than 
Dick.  '  It  is  very  painful/  he  thought ;  '  I  can't 
believe  Edmund  guilty  after  what  I  have  seen  of  him 
lately,  yet  appearances  are  against  him,  and  I  must 
not  let  my  feelings  influence  me.  I  must  strive, 
without  being  biassed,  to  come  to  the  truth.' 

The  following  morning  Edmund  was,  as  usual,  at 
his  place  in  Church,  but  looking  very  wretched ;  for 
the  imputation  of  being  a  thief,  even  in  his  careless 
days,  would  have  been  intolerable,  but  now  it  crushed 
him.  He  knew  he  did  not  deserve  it,  and  he  was 
tempted  to  be  angry  with  those  who  suspected  him, 
yet  when  he  thought  quietly  over  the  case  he  saw  that 
there  was  reason  in  it,  and  so  made  up  his  mind  to 
try  to  be  patient. 

Dick  and  his  party  (all  except  Willie  Grant) 
showed  in  every  way  they  could,  their  belief,  or  rather 
pretended  belief,  in  his  guilt,  shunning  his  company 
and  holding  him  up  as  an  object  of  suspicion  at  every 
opportunity.  They  took  pains  to  spread  the  rumour 
of  his  being  the  thief,  so  that  it  began  to  be  gene- 
rally believed,  and  poor  Edmund  was  stung  to  the 
quick  by  the  remarks  which  met  his  ears,  and  the 
manner  in  which  people  behaved  towards  him. 
Some  of  his  companions,  however,  refused  to  believe 
that  he  was  guilty,  and  tried  to  comfort  him  by 
kind  words  and  assurances  of  their  confidence. 
Edmund  felt  grateful  to  them,  but  as  long  as  Mr 
Marden  and  the  schoolmaster  were  not  satisfied  of 
his  innocence,  he  could  not  know  happiness.  A  heavy 
weight  hung  about  him,  which  marred  his  pleasure 
in  his  sports,  and  lessons,  and  every  kind  of  employ- 
ment. He  found  it  difficult  even  to  attend  to  his 
prayers,  because  thoughts  of  the  imputation  he  was 
lying  under  filled  his  mind.  But  through  all  this 
painful  trial  he  strove  to  perform  his  duties  as 
usual. 

Two  mornings  after  the  suspicion  first  rested  upon 
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him,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Church,  he  heard  it 
said,  '  There  goes  the  thief  ofif  to  Church !  a  hypo- 
crite !  Church  is  no  place  for  him  ;'  and  at  the  same 
moment  he  saw  that  Dick  was  in  the  group,  and 
that  a  smile  of  satisfaction  lit  up  his  face  as  others 
repeated  the  words  after  him. 

Poor  Edmund  !  he  hurried  on.     He  did  not  think 
that  church  was  no  place  for  him,  for  there  more  than 
any  where  else  he  found  relief.     There,  better  even 
than  in  his  private  prayers,  he  could  in  his  trouble 
flee  to  God,  and  find  Him  to  be  indeed  his  Refuire 
and  Strength ;  and  this  morning  when  Mr  Harden 
came  to  the  Collect  where  the  Church  prays,  '  Mer- 
cifully assist  our  prayers  that  we  make  before  Thee 
in  all  our  troubles  and  adversities  whensoever  they 
oppress  us  ;   and  graciously  hear  us,  that  those  evils 
which  the  craft  and   subtilty  of  the  devil  or  man 
Avorketh  against  us,  be  brought  to  nought ;   and  by 
the  providence  of  Thy  goodness   they  may  be  dis- 
persed,' &c.,  he  thought  the  words  were  written  for 
him.     His  tears  fell  fast,  and  he  joined  in  the  petition 
that  followed  with  all  his  heart.     '  O   Lord,   arise, 
help  us,  and  deliver  us  for  Thy  Name's  sake.'     He 
did  not  go  to  the  daily  service,  boys,  to  pass  away 
an  idle  hour,  but  he  went  to  offer  up  his  devout 
prayers,  and  he  found  his  own  peculiar  wants  ex- 
pressed in  better  language  than  he  could  have  found 
for  them  himself.     He  was  but  a  boy  hke  yourselves ; 
but  a  boy,  as  well  as  a  man  or  woman,  can  be  devout, 
and  can  faithfully  ask  for  what  he  needs ;  and  such 
prayers  will  surely  be  effectual,  and  obtain  for  those 
who  ask  them  their  heart's   desire.     How  far  Ed- 
mund's prayers  were  granted  I  must  tell  you  next 
Sunday.     This  morning  as  he  knelt  he  had  another 
request  to  make,  as  well  as  to  ask  that  he  might  be 
delivered  from  his  trials.     He  had  to  ask  for  grace  to 
put  away  the  feelings  of  anger  which  rose  in  his 
mind,  when  he  found  himself  the  object  of  suspicion ; 
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especially  he  had  to  pray  against  the  unkind  and 
even  revengeful  thoughts  which  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind  (and  which  he  had  thus  far  found  it 
impossible  to  drive  away),  as  he  called  to  mind  Dick's 
words,  and  the  expression  of  countenance  that  he 
had  seen.  ^  Dick  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,'  he 
thought,  and  then  his  breath  came  quick,  and  his 
cheeks  flushed,  as  the  evil  thoughts  of  vengeance  and 
hatred  assailed  him ;  but  he  strove  against  these 
thoughts,  for  he  knew  them  to  be  wrong,  and  that 
God  would  not  hear  his  prayers  if  offered  up  while 
these  thoughts  were  unresisted ;  so  he  forced  him- 
self to  pray  for  Dick,  and  those  who  made  unkind 
remarks  about  him,  when  in  the  course  of  the  service 
came  these  words  :  '  That  it  may  please  Thee  to  for- 
give our  enemies,  persecutors,  and  slanderers,  and  to 
turn  their  hearts ;'  and  other  words  of  the  like 
import.  When  he  had  done  this  two  or  three  times, 
he  found  his  evil  feelings  pass  away,  and  then  he 
could,  with  a  better  hope  of  God's  hearing  him,  pray 
that  he  might  be  delivered  from  his  present  trouble, 
for  Jesus  Christ  his  Saviour's  sake. 


I  must  try  and  finish  my  story  next  Sunday,  boys 
(said  Mr  Warble),  as  it  will  be  my  last  Sunday  with 
you.  I  have  to  return  home  the  beginning  of  next 
week. 

*  Oh  !  we  are  so  sorry  !'  cried  the  boys.  '  When 
shall  you  come  again,  sir?' 

^  I  do  not  know ;  I'm  getting  an  old  man,'  replied 
Mr  Warble,  '  and  my  home  is  a  long  way  off.  I 
sometimes  think  this  will  be  my  last  visit.  But  we 
do  not  know,'  he  continued  more  cheerfully,  looking 
at  the  sad  faces  round  him,  ^perhaps  we  shall  aU 
meet  again,  if  it  please  God.' 

'  Then  will  you  finish  your  story,  sir,  next  Sun- 
day V  inquired  Francis. 

*  I  hope  so,'  replied  ^Mr  Warble. 
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^But  we  wanted  so  much  to  hear  more  about 
Maurice/  said  Alfred,  sorrowfully.  ^You  can't  tell 
us  about  him  too  next  Sunday.' 

*  No,  I  don't  think  I  can  ;  but  Til  tell  you  what  I 
will  do ;  I  will  try  and  write  out  all  I  know  of  him, 
and  send  it  to  Miss  Walton  to  read  to  you,  and 
then  you  must  think  of  your  old  friend  when  you 
hear  it.' 

^They  won't  need  that  to  make  them  think  of 
you,  I'm  sure,'  said  Miss  Walton,  as  she  noticed  the 
eyes  of  several  of  the  boys  filling  with  tears. 

'  I  don't  think  they  will,'  said  Mr  Warble,  again 
locking  kindly  round  upon  them  with  affection,  '  and 
I'm  sure  I  shall  often  think  of  you  all,  boys,  and 
hope  to  hear  good  accounts  of  you  from  Miss  Wal- 
ton,' and  so  saying,  their  kind  old  friend  left  the 
room. 

After  IMr  Warble  was  gone  Miss  Walton  remarked, 
*  I  was  thinking,  boys,  as  Mr  Warble  was  telling  you 
about  Dick's  great  wickedness,  that  perhaps  you 
might  think  it  very  strange  that  a  school-bo}'  like 
yourselves  should  be  guilty  of  such  wilful  and  de- 
liberate sin,  and  seem  so  hardened.  Do  you  think 
any  of  you  could  do  the  same  kind  of  thing  ?' 

Charley.  Oh  !  no,  ma'am,  I  think  not.  I  thought 
when  I  heard  of  his  putting  the  apples  into  Edmund's 
pocket,  '  AVell,  I  never  could  have  done  that  even  if 
I  had  stolen  the  apples.' 

'  And  I  am  sure,'  said  Alfred,  ^  I  never  could  have 
had  the  face  to  stand  up  and  tell  about  Edmund's 
passing  the  orchard,  when  I  knew  I  had  taken  the 
apples  myself.' 

'  Just  so,'  replied  Miss  Walton.  '  I  thought  those 
would  be  your  feelings.  But  do  you  suppose  Dick 
was  always  so  wicked  V 

*  I  suppose  not,'  said  Edward. 
^No,    Edward,'  replied   Miss  Walton,    <I    don't 
suppose  he  was.     In  tliis  instance  we  see  that  he 

T  ty 
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was  led  from  one  sin  to  another,  and  I  wish  you  ai^, 
boys,  to  remember  that  it  may  be  just  the  same  with 
any  one  of  you,  if  you  seek  not  the  strength  of  God, 
to  resist  temptations  in  the  beginning.  His  going  on 
from  bad  to  worse  was  quite  natural,  and  you  will  do 
it  just  as  easily  and  naturally  as  he  did,  if  you  are  care- 
less about  little  sins,  as  you  consider  them,  and  are  not 
afraid  to  begin  to  do  wrong.  I  dare  say  when  he  began 
he  thought  he  would  stop  when  he  had  got  what  he 
just  then  wanted,  but  he  did  not  stop  a  bit  the  more 
for  thinking  that  he  would  ;  having  taken  one  step 
wrong  he  was  led  on  to  take  many  more,  just  as  a 
person  who  begins  to  descend  a  steep  bank  is  forced 
on  and  cannot  stop  a  few  steps,  or  half  way  down, 
but  rather  is  forced  on  more  and  more  rapidly  until 
he  reaches  the  bottom.' 
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COLLECT. 

0  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  ab.wlve  Thy  people  from  their 
offences ;  that  through  Thy  bountiful  goodness  ')ce 
may  all  be  delivered  from  the  bands  of  those  sins, 
which  by  our  frailty  we  have  committed .-  Grant  this, 
O  heavenly  Father,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour.     Amen. 

*  Well  !  I  am  sorry  that  Mr  Warble  is  going  away, 
said  Alfred  with  a  sigh,  as  he  and  Francis  were  on 
their  way  to  school. 

*  So  am  I,  just  about  sorry,'  was  Francis's  re- 
joinder. 

'  There's  the  town  clock  striking !'  exclaimed 
Alfred  a  moment  afterwards ;  ^  we  shall  be  late  at 
school.  I'm  sure  they've  altered  the  clock  since 
yesterday.' 

'  That  they  have,'  returned  Francis,  ^  for  I'm  sure 

1  left  home  in  plenty  of  time  by  our  clock,  which 
was  with  the  town  yesterday ;'  and  saying  this,  the 
two  boys  hurried  on,  and  were  glad  to  find  the 
school-room  clock  five  minutes  behind  the  town,  so 
that  they  were  not  late,  reaching  the  door  just  as 
Miss  Walton  was  entering.  There  was,  however,  no 
time  to  lose,  so  the  lesson  soon  began. 

^What  do  v/e  pray  God  to  do  in  this  Collect?* 
asked  Miss  Walton. 

No.  m,  u  u 
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All.  To  absolve  His  people  from  their  offences. 

Miss  W,  And  what  do  we  go  on  to  say  will  be  the 
consequence  of  this  absolution  % 

Edward.  That  through  His  bountiful  goodness  we 
may  all  be  delivered  from  the  bands  of  those  sins, 
which  by  our  frailty  we  have  committed. 

Miss  W.  The  one  depends  upon  the  other.  The 
absolution  will  set  us  free  from — what  % 

Clicirley.  The  bands  of  our  sins. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  through — ? 

'  God's  bountiful  goodness,'  said  Francis,  '  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.' 

Miss  W.  Why  does  the  prophet  Jeremiah  say  in 
the  Lamentations  that  we  are  not  consumed  ? 

George.  '  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are 
not  consumed,  because  His  compassions  fail  not : 
they  are  new  every  morning.'     (Lam.  iii.  22-23). 

Miss  W.  Therefore  we  say,  ^that  through  TJi'if 
hoiintifal  goodness  we  may  be  delivered,'  not  for  our 
righteousness.  There  is  then  but  one  petition  in  thia 
Collect,  but  that  one  involves  a  great  deal — what 
did  you  say  it  was  ? 

Several.  ^Absolve  Thy  people  from  their  oiFences.* 

Miss  W.  What  does  'absolve'  mean? 

'Please,  ma'am,  does  it  mean  pardon?'  asked 
Andrew. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  Andrew,  when  we  ask  for  absolution, 
we  ask  for  pardon.  But  cannot  you,  Edward,  tell 
me  more  exactly  the  meaning  of  'absolve?' 

'  To  set  free  from,'  said  Edward. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  when  we  ask  God  to  absolve  Plis 
people  from  their  offences,  we  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  the  guilt  of  sin.  How  is  this  expressed  as  the 
Collect  goes  on  ? 

Alfred.  'That  we  may  all  be  delivered  fi'om  the 
bands  of  those  sins,  which  by  our  frailty  we  have 
committed.' 

Miss  W.  You  see,  then,  boys,  that  'absolution'  is 
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explained  in  the  Collect  itself.     To  absolve  His  peo- 
ple from  their  offences,  is  the  same  as — ? 

Edward.  To  deliver  them  from  the  bands  of  those 
sins  which  they  have  committed. 

Miss  W.  But  how  is  it  that  the  sins  we  have  com- 
mitted hold  us  in  bonds  ?  The  sinful  act  is  gone  by 
as  soon  as  it  is  done.  The  wicked  word  passes  away 
into  thin  air,  as  soon  as  it  is  spoken.  What,  then, 
remains  ? 

Charley.  The  guilt. 

3Iiss  W.  Yes,  Charley ;  the  guilt  of  our  past  sins 
remains  with  us,  and  binds  us  with  invisible  chains. 
Can  we  take  off  those  chains  of  guilt  ourselves  t 

All.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  TF".  When  a  conqueror  takes  a  person  captive, 
what  does  he  do  with  him  ? 

Edgar.  Binds  him,  and  casts  him  into  prison. 

Miss  W.  Could  the  captive,  lying  bound  hand  and 
foot,  help  himself? 

Several.  No,  not  while  his  bonds  were  upon  him.  . 

Miss  W.  But  supposing  some  powerful  and  kind 
friend  were  to  pass  by  the  poor  captive,  and  cut  his 
bands  for  him,  so  setting  him  free,  what  would  he 
immediately  try  to  do? 

Francis.  Escape  from  his  conqueror. 

Miss  W.  And  why  woidd  he  be  more  able  to  do 
this  than  before  ? 

Samuel.  Because  being  free,  he  could  light  his 
way. 

Miss  W.  Now,  who  is  the  cruel  conqueror  who 
takes  us  captive  ? 

Alfred.  The  Devil. 

Miss  W.  And  how  does  he  bind  us  ? 

Several.  By  tempting  us  into  sin. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  he  binds  us  with  the  chain  of  our 
own  sins,  and  would  keep  us  lying  in  the  hopeless 
misery  of  guilt.  Do  we  express  this  in  any  collect 
which  we  use  constantly  ? 
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David.  ^Though  we  be  ticJ  and  bound  with  the 
chain  of  our  sins,  yet  let  the  pitifuhiess  of  Thy  great 
mercy  loose  us.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  thus,  then,  we  are  as  captives  lying 
in  bonds ;  but  cannot  we  be  set  free  ? 

Charley.  Yes,  God  can  cut  our  bonds,  and  set  us 
free. 

Miss  W.  And  when  our  bonds  are  cut,  what  must 
we  do  % 

A II.  Escape  from  our  conqueror. 

Miss  W.  How  is  it  that  we  come  to  be  so  often  re- 
taken and  bound? 

Alfred.  Because  of  our  frailty. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  we  commit  sins  by  our  frailty,  and 
then  we  find  that  they  have  chained  us  down  to  earth, 
as  if  with  iron  bands.  Why  did  David  pray  so  earn- 
estly to  be  cleansed  from  secret  faults,  and  to  be  kept 
from  presumptuous  sins? 

'  Lest  they  should  get  the  dominion  over  him,' 
said  Francis. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  lest  they  should  become  a  bond  too 
strong  to  break.  Look  what  St.  Peter  says  of  that 
by  wFiich  we  are  overcome.     2  Peter,  ii.  19. 

James.  '  For  of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the 
same  is  he  brouc/ht  in  bondage.^ 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  what  does  St.  Paul  sa}^  about  being 
the  servants  or  bondsmen,  of  him  whom  we  obey  ? 

Edward.  '  Know  ye  not  that  to  whom  ye  yield 
yourselves  servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to 
whom,  ye  obey ;  whether  of  sin  imto  death,  or  of  obe- 
dience unto  righteousness.'     (Rom.  vi.  16). 

Miss  W.  Our  blessed  Saviour  says  the  same  thing 
in  even  plainer  words ;  George,  can  you  give  me  the 
text  ? 

George.  '  Whosoever  committeth  sin,  is  the  servant 
of  sin.''     (St.  John,  viii.  34). 

Miss  PF.  We  must  remember  that  servants  in 
those  days  were  slaves,  or  bondservants ;  so  that  to 
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be  the  servant  of  sin,  exjjresses  a  close  bond.     Since, 
then,  we  are  bound  by  our  sins,  ^^'e  pray —  ? 

'  That  we  may  all  be  delivered  from  the  bands  of 
those  sins,  which  by  our  frailty  we  have  committed,' 
said  Andrew. 

Miss  W,  And  who  is  it  that  can  alone  thus  set  us 
free? 

All  God. 

Miss  W.  Therefore  we  pray — ? 

*  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  absolve  thy  people 
from  their  offences,'  said  Francis. 

Miss  PV.  But  has  God  appointed  no  Sjiecial  chan- 
nel through  which  he  will  convey  His  absolution? 
Look  at  St.  Matthew,  xvi.  19. 

MattJieio.  '  And  I  will  crive  unto  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  ivhatsoeuer 
inou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shalt  be  loosed  in  heaven.' 

Miss  W.  Two  chapters  forward,  you  will  find  tlie 
»ame  power  given  to  the  twelve  apostles,  as  is  here 
given  to  St.  Peter,  (Chap,  xviii.  18).  Then  once 
again,  more  solemnly  than  ever,  Christ  left  this 
power  in  His  Church ;  can  you  tell  me  when  ? 

George.  Before  His  ascension  ^He  breathed  on 
them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Keceive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost :  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained.'     (St.   John,  xx.  22,  23). 

Miss  W.  We  see,  then,  that  God  has  appointed 
a  special  channel,  through  which  to  convey  absolu- 
tion. Accordingly,  what  does  our  Church  bid  her 
ministers  do,  when  with  one  accord,  the  people  have 
confessed  their  oifences  to  God  ? 

Several.  Declare  and  pronounce  absolution  and 
remission. 

Miss  W.  Whose  absolution  ? 

Edicard.  God's.  '  He  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all 
them  that  truly  repent.' 
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Miss  W.  And  why  do  we  believe  God  gives  par- 
don and  absolution,  when  the  priest  conveys  the 
message? 

George.  Because  Christ  said  to  His  apostles, 
^  Whose  soever  sins  iie  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them.' 

Miss  W,  From  whom,  then,  did  the  Church  re- 
ceive this  authority  to  declare  absolution  to  the 
penitent  ? 

Several.  From  Christ  Himself. 

Miss  fV.  Arc  there  any  other  forms  of  absolution  in 
the  Prayer-book,  besides  the  one  in  the  dnily  service  ? 

Andrew.  Yes,  in  the  office  for  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion. 

'  And  in  the  Visitation  for  the  Sick,'  said  Alfred. 

Miss  PV.  In  the  Commination  service,  there  is  a 
prayer  which,  like  to-day's  Collect,  begs  for  absolu- 
tion.    Can  you  tell  me  which  it  is  '^ 

George.  '  Spare  all  those  who  confess  their  sins 
unto  Thee,  that  they  whose  consciences  by  sin  are 
accused,  by  Thy  merciful  pardon  may  be  absolved.' 

Miss  W.  Yes,  this  is  said  by  the  priest  only ;  but 
it  is  more  a  prayer  for  absolution,  than  an  authorita- 
tive declaration  of  it,  like  the  three  forms  of  absolu- 
tion which  you  have  mentioned.  Is  it  a  prayer,  or  a 
declaration  in  to-day's  Collect  ? 

Matthew.  A  prayer. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  is  it  a  prayer  for  only  one  con- 
gregation, or  for  individuals  only  ? 

Charley.  No,  for  all  God's  people. 

Miss  W.  Exactly,  and  it  seems  to  come  thus  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  to  sum  up,  as  it  were,  all  the 
prayers  which  liave  been  offered  up  for  pardon,  and 
to  beg  God  to  ratify  or  confirm  all  the  messages  of 
absolution,  which  have  been  conveyed  in  His  ap- 
pointed way  to  His  waiting  people,  from  time  to  time. 
Are  those  who  minister,  as  well  as  those  who  are  minis- 
tered to,  included  in  a  prayer  for  God's  people  % 
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All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  And  thus  priest  and  people  pray  for 
themselves  and  each  other,  that  God  would — ? 

*  Absolve  them  from  their  offences,'  said  several. 

Miss  W,  Yes,  that  through  His  bountiful  goodness 
they  may  be  delivered  from  the  bands  of  their  sins. 
Let  us  now  see  what  practical  lesson  you  may  learn 
from  this  Collect.  What  ought  to  follow  re- 
pentance? 

Edward.  Amendment. 

Miss  W.  Can  repentance  be  real  without  it  ? 

Several.  No,  ma'am. 

Miss  W.  What  did  St.  John  the  Baptist  say  of 
this  in  His  preaching  ?     St.  Matt.  iii.  8  and  10. 

Edgar.  '  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for 
repentance... every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.' 

Miss  W.  When,  therefore,  we  confess  our  past 
sins,  and  seek  for  absolution,  what  must  we  be 
striving  to  do  ? 

Francis.  To  amend  our  lives. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  and  for  this  reason  the  priest,  after 
he  has  pronounced  absolution,  proceeds  to  exhort  us — 
how  ? 

James.  '  Wherefore  let  us  beseech  Him  to  ofrant 
us  true  repentance  and  His  Holy  Spirit,  that  those 
things  may  please  Him  ivhich  ice  do  at  this  present ; 
and  that  the  rest  of  our  life  hereafter  may  he  pure  and 
holy^  so  that  at  the  last  ice  may  come  to  His  eternal 

Miss  W.  Now  in  to-day's  Collect  we  simply  pray 
to  be  set  free  from  the  guilt  of  our  past  sins,  but 
when  only  can  we  expect  this  prayer  to  be  heard  ? 

Edward,.  Only  when  we  are  striving  earnestly  to 
overcome  them. 

Miss  W.  But  can  we  thus  strive  before  we  have 
confessed  and  sought  pardon  for  our  sins?  Look 
what  David  says  in  Ps.  xxxii.  3. 

I)  u  4 
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Samuel.  '  For  ivhile  I  held  my  tongue  my  bones 
consumed  away  through  my  daily  complaining.' 

Miss  W,  Again,  Ps.  xxxviii.  3,  4,  and  7,  8,  and  10. 
Walter.  '  There  is  no  health  in  my  flesh,  because  of 
Tliy  displeasure :  neither  is  there  any  rest  in  my 
bones,  by  reason  of  my  sin.  For  my  wickednesses 
are  gone  over  my  head,  and  are  like  a  sore  burden, 
too  heavy  for  me  to  bear.^ 

Miss  W.  You  go  on  reading,  James. 

James.  '  For  my  loins  are  filled  with  a  sore  disease, 
and  there  is  no  whole  part  in  my  body.  I  am  feeble 
and  sore  smitten ;    I  have  roared  for  the  very  dis- 

quietness  of  my  heart My  heart  panteth,  my 

strength  hath  failed  me,  and  the  sight  of  mine  eyes 
is  gone  from  me.' 

Miss  W.  Now  what  state  is  David  describing  in 
these  passionate  words  ? 

George.  The  state  of  a  person  with  the  guilt  of 
sin  upon  him. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  sense  of  guilt  weakens  a  man  : 
it  is  indeed  like  the  crushing:  weisrht  of  a  chain  of 
iron  too  heavy  for  man  to  bear ;  and  therefore,  what 
do  we  pray  God  to  do  ? 

All.  To  deliver  us. 

Miss  W,  Just  so ;  we  beg  Him  to  absolve  us 
from  our  offences,  and  to  deliver  us  from  the  bands 
of  those  sins  which  would  hold  us  in  captivity  far 
from  the  face  of  God ;  even  those  sins  which  by  our 
frailty  -we  have  committed.  These  thoughts,  boys, 
you  must  try  and  make  useful  to  yourselves.  In 
what  spirit  should  you  listen  to  words  of  absolution  ? 

Alfred.  A  penitent  spirit. 

Miss  W.  For  whose  message  are  you  then  listening  to  ? 

Several.  God's  message. 

Miss  W.  And  have  you  not,  each  and  all,  sins  and 
offences  for  which  you  need  pardon  ? 

All.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  W,  And  if  in  a  penitent  spirit  you  confess 
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jonr  sins,  what  do  you  receive  from  God  Avlien  the 
priest  pronounces  tlie  words  of  absolution  ? 

Francis,  Pardon  and  absolution  of  our  sins. 

Miss  W,  And  being  thus  set  free,  what  must 
you  do  ? 

'  Amend/  said  Edward. 

*  Not  do  wrono;  ao:ain,'  said  Walter. 

Miss  W.  What  did  our  Saviour  say  to  the  lame 
man  of  Bethesda  after  He  had  healed  him  ? 

George.  '  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come 
unto  thee.'  (St.  John,  v.  14). 

Miss  JV.  So  He  would  say  to  us  all,  boys,  when 
Pie  in  His  mercy  absolves  us  from  our  offences, 
delivering;  us  from  the  bands  of  our  sins — ^  Go  and 
sin  no  more  ;'  and  if  we  would  not  have  a  worse  thing 
come  unto  us  we  must  indeed  earnestly  strive  to 
obey  Him. 

Miss  Walton  now  closed  her  book,  saying,  after  a 
short  silence,  ^  Mr  Warble  has  asked  me  to  bid  you 
come  earlier  for  your  lesson  this  afternoon,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  feel  hurried  over  the  finishing  of 
his  story.  You  may  therefore  come  up  to  me  when 
school  meets,  instead  of  an  hour  afterwards,  and  I 
will  stay  at  home  for  your  lesson.' 

'  We  do  like  that  better,'  said  Charley.  ^  I  hope 
Mr  Warble  will  tell  us  a  very  long  story.  I  should 
like  him  to  o-q  on  until  Church-time.' 

'  I  am  afraid  he  would  be  very  tn^ed,  and  get  no 
dinner  either,  if  he  did,'  replied  Miss  Walton,  laugh- 
ing :  ^  however,  I  dare  say  his  story  will  be  rather 
longer  than  usual.' 

WHO  SHALL  WIN  ? 

(Corwluded.) 

There  was  another  boy  (said  Mr  Warble)  who, 
during  the  three  or  four  days  that  Mr  INIarden  was 
making  inquiries  and  striving  to  find  out  the  guilty 
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parties,  suffered  even  more  than  Edmund.  Willie 
Grant  was  a  little  boy  who  had  never  taken  very  much 
trouble  to  think  about  right  or  wrong,  but  he  was 
good-natured,  and  amiable,  and  had  never  been  in 
any  very  great  disgrace,  and  when  (perhaps  with  a 
number  of  others)  he  had  been  blamed  for  any  thing, 
tlicre  was  always  something  so  ready  and  earnest  in 
his  expressions  of  sorrow,  that  he  was  soon  forgiven, 
and  then  the  moment  his  trouble  was  over,  and  the 
master  pacified,  Willie  forgot  all  about  his  fault,  and 
was  thoughtlessly  happy  again.  He  had  yielded  to 
the  temptation  to  join  the  robbery  more  from 
thoughtlessness  than  any  thing.  At  first  he  had 
feebly  objected,  but  his  objections  were  soon  over- 
ruled by  his  elder  brother,  and  Willie,  not  feeling 
quite  comfortable,  but  laughing  away  his  uneasiness, 
took  his  part.  Since  Mr  Harden,  however,  had 
spoken  so  seriously  in  the  school-room,  Willie's 
feelings  were  strangely  altered.  He  could  not  put 
the  thoughts  of  the  robbery  out  of  his  mind,  the 
memory  of  it  haunted  him  ;  if  he  could  only  mention 
it  to  any  body,  he  thought  he  would  not  care  so 
much  ;  but  Dick  and  his  brother  threatened  him  with 
awful  consequences  if  he  did.  Then,  to  add  to  the 
weight,  he  found  Edmund  was  the  person  upon  whom 
Dick  had  fixed  his  suspicion,  and  Willie  found  that 
Edmund's  guilt  was  generally  believed.  This  grated 
harshly  on  all  Willie's  best  feelings.  He  never  could 
bear  to  see  any  boy  in  disgrace,  much  less  to  see  an 
innocent  boy  blamed,  and  still  harder  was  it  for  him 
to  bear  it  when  that  boy  was  Edmund.  Willie  was 
a  favourite  with  Edmund,  and  Edmund  with  him, 
and  of  late  Edmund  had  shown  him  a  hundred  little 
kindnesses,  allowing  him  to  join  the  games  of  the 
elder  boys  when  others  would  have  sent  him  away, 
explaining  his  lessons  to  him,  giving  him  part  of 
his  own  dinner  when  Willie's  was  short  (as  it  was 
sometimes,  for  his  parents  were  very  poor),  or  giving 
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him  fruit  which  he  had  broiisiht  from  their  luxuriant 
garden.  Every  day  made  matters  worse  with 
WiUie,  and  every  kindness  Edmund  showed  him 
increased  his  remorse  ten-fold.  ^  Oh  !'  he  thou<>:ht 
when  he  was  alone,  ^  that  I  might  tell  Edmand,  that 
I  might  say  I  had  stolen  the  apples,  and  show  tliat 
he  is  innocent,  I  wouldn't  care  what  they  did  to  me  ; 
it  couldn't  be  as  bad  as  what  I  suffer  now  ;'  and 
then  he  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  would  tell 
in  spite  of  every  thing,  but  the  memory  of  his 
brother's  and  Dick's  threats  weakened  his  resolution, 
and  he  went  on  as  before.  He  felt  almost  afraid  to 
sjjeak  to  any  one,  afraid  to  look  at  Edmund,  and 
afraid  to  meet  the  eyes  of  his  brother  or  Dick.  He 
was  indeed  like  a  captive  who  could  not  break  his 
chain,  and  free  himself  from  his  captivity.  He  was 
tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  of  his  sin,  and  he 
found  the  chain  heavy  to  carry. 

^  Hav'n't  you  got  an  umbrella,  Willie  ?'  said  Ed- 
mund, as  he  came  out  of  school,  and  saw  it  raining 


fi. 


hard,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  he  had 
heard  the  remarks  I  told  you  of  last  Sunday,  boys. 

'  No,'  said  WiUie,  shrinking  away  from  Edmund, 
and  in  his  fear  answering  almost  roughly,  '  1  don  t 
care  for  one.' 

'  Oh  !  but  you'll  be  drenched,'  said  Edmund.  '  It 
will  only  be  a  few  steps  out  of  my  way  to  go  home 
with  you,  and  then  you  can  share  mine.'  The  idea 
of  walking  alone  with  Edmund  was  more  than  Willie 
could  endure.  What  must  he  do  i  He  turned  hot 
and  cold  in  the  same  instant,  and  again  replied,  '  I 
don't  care  for  it,'  and  ran  off  as  hard  as  ever  his  legs 
could  carry  him,  without  giving  Edmund  time  to 
repeat  his  offer. 

^  What  can  be  the  matter  with  WiUie  f  said  Ed- 
mund, '  he  seems  as  if  he  dar'n't  look  one  in  the  face.' 

^I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  him,'  replied 
another.     '  He  used  to  be  so  good-natured,  and  now 
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he's  as  cross  as  ever  he  can  be.  He  might  have 
answered  you  civilly,  I  think.' 

Willie  in  the  mean  time  ran  on  until  he  thought 
he  shouldn't  be  overtaken,  and  then,  wet  as  he  was, 
he  got  under  a  hedge,  and  sitting  down  on  the  bank, 
began  to  cry  as  if  his  very  heart  Vv^ould  break.  How  long 
he  sat  he  did  not  know,  but  it  must  have  been  a  long 
time,  for  Edmund  staid  to  lock  up  the  school-room,  and 
then  went  into  the  house  to  speak  to  Clement,  before 
he  started  home,  and  yet  as  he  was  walking  quickly 
on  he  thought  he  heard  somebody  crying,  and  guiding 
himself  by  the  sound,  turning  a  little  out  of  the  path, 
came  upon  poor  Willie.  '  Willie,  Willie,  what  is  the 
matter  ? '  he  said,  kindly ;  '  why  are  you  sitting  here 
in  the  rain?' 

Willie  started,  for  he  had  heard  no  one  approach ; 
he  looked  wildly  at  Edmund  for  one  minute,  and  then 
jumping  up  without  replying,  again  ran  towards  home 
as  fast  as  possible.  Edmund  stood  still,  quite  puzzled 
with  such  behaviour,  hardly  knowing  wdiether  to  fol- 
low or  not;  at  length  he  decided  not,  and  turned 
towards  his  own  home. 

The  next  day  Willie  was  not  at  school,  and  his 
brother  brought  word  that  he  was  very  ill,  that  he 
had  taken  a  chill  by  getting  wet  the  day  before,  and 
had  been  very  bad  all  nioht.  The  afternoon  found 
Mr  Harden  at  his  bed-side.  The  poor  little  boy  was 
tossino'  about  in  a  burnino*  fever,  and  did  not  notice 
Mr  Marden  for  some  time ;  every  now  and  then 
breaking  out  into  sobs  and  incoherent  words.  At 
length  he  was  rather  quieter;  when  Mr  Marden, 
taking  this  opportunity  of  speaking  kindly  to  him,  the 
poor  child  started  up  in  his  bed,  caught  hold  of  Mr 
Marden's  hand  with  his  little  burning  hands,  and 
looking  wildly  and  earnestly  in  his  face,  cried  out, 
'  It  wasn't  he,  sir !  It  wasn't  he !  Ho  never  stole 
the  a})ples.  It  was  I  did  it,  I,  and  Diclc,  and  .  .  .' 
liaving  said  this,  he  burst  out  into  one  of  his  pas- 
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sionate  sobs,  and  could  not  again  be  brought  to  the 
point. 

This,  however,  was  enougli  to  shew  the  tnith  to 
Mr  Marden ;  but  still  he  stayed  long  by  the  little 
boy's  bed-side,  to  see  if  he  could  learn  more.  He 
caught  such  words  as  these,  during  the  poor  child's 
ravings  :  ^  Don't  scold  me,  Edmund,  I  couldn't  help 
it,  indeed  I  couldn't  help  it.  I'm  very  sorry.  Don't 
Dick,  don't.  Oh!  I  must  tell!  Poor  Edmund!' 
These  broken  sentences  confirmed  Mr  Marden's 
notion,  and  after  long  waiting  in  hopes  of  Willie's 
being  able  to  join  in  prayer,  he  knelt,  and  prayed 
God  to  have  mercy  on  the  unconscious  child,  to  ab- 
solve him  from  his  offences,  and  deliver  him  from  the 
bands  of  those  sins  which  by  his  frailty  he  had  com- 
mitted. He  then  took  his  leave,  desiring  to  be  sent 
for  in  case  of  any  change,  leaving  Willie's  sorrow- 
ful mother  to  watch  by  his  bed-side. 

A  ffreat  weiorht  was  now  taken  off  Mr  Marden's 
mind,  and  before  schod.  next  morning  he  had  the 
whole  plot  laid  bare. 

Edmund,  then,  was  found  innocent !  Oh  !  w^ith 
what  joy  did  he  receive  Mr  Marden's  and  the  mas- 
ter's assurances  of  it.  Before  the  whole  school,  and 
Farmer  Moore,  he  was  declared  innocent,  and  the 
guilty  boys  were  disgraced.  When  he  heard  how  the 
apples  found  their  way  into  his  basket,  and  his  coat, 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  flashed  with  anger,  but  the 
next  moment  he  was  begging  mercy  for  the  ring- 
leaders (when  Mr  Marden  spoke  of  giving  them  up  to 
FarmtrMooreforpunishment),  and  prevailed.  Farmer 
Moore  consented  to  their  beino;  left  to  Mr  Marden 
and  the  master  for  punishment,  and  soon  after  took 
his  leave. 

Of  course  they  were  punished  severely,  boys,  and 
it  Avas  many  weeks  before  they  were  allowed  to  take 
their  places  with  the  others,  and  be  treated  like  the 
rest.     And  during  all  that  time,  how  do  you  think 
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Edniund  behaved  towards  tliem  ?  At  first  he  re- 
membered how  they  had  treated  him,  and  the  devil 
whispered  to  him,  ^  Now  you  can  revenge  yom'self, 
it's  only  fair.  They  treated  you  very  badly.  You 
must  show  them  that  you  think  so.  Don't  speak 
to  them,  or  have  anything  to  do  witli  them  ;'  but  he 
turned  from  these  suggestions,  specious  as  they  were. 
He  knew  who  it  was  that  said,  '  If  ye  forgive  iren 
their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also 
forgive  you  :  But  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  tres- 
passes, neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  tres- 
passes,'* and  would  not  even  allow  himself  to  doubt 
or  hesitate  at  all  about  the  matter.  His  resolution, 
then,  was  taken,  it  was  confirmed  and  prayed  over  in 
the  daily  service ;  and  when  a  kindness  was  done  for 
the  disgraced  boys,  it  was  Edmund  who  did  it;  when  a 
word  could  be  s^^oken  in  their  favour,  it  was  Edmund 
who  spoke  it;  when  they  could  be  shielded  from 
blame,  it  was  Edmund  who  shielded  them.  For 
months  and  months,  boys,  Edmund  went  on  in  the 
way  he  had  chosen.  Often  assailed  by  his  old  temp- 
tations, he  had  to  continue  to  watch  and  fight  against 
them,  but  he  did  this  with  all  his  energies,  so  that 
they  had  less  and  less  power  over  him.  ,By  the 
abundant  goodness  of  God,  he  was  delivered  from  the 
bands  of  those  sins  which  by  his  frailty  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  was  daily  advancing  in  all  virtue  and 
godliness. 

About  a  year  after  the  events  I  have  related  to 
you,  there  was  another  vacancy  among  the  choristers, 
and  this  time  Mr  Harden  had  no  doubt  whom  to 
elect.  Edmund  was  chosen  without  hesitation,  and 
the  two  brothers  were  once  more  together,  united 
in  a  closer  bond  of  union  than  they  had  ever  before 
known  :  not  brothers  in  the  flesh  only,  but  brothers 
in  the  Lord,  and  that  by  more  than  mere  outward 
profession.  Together  they  knelt  in  prayer  as  in 
*St.  Matthew,  vi.  14,  15.    ^ 
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former  ilays,  together  they  sang  pmlses  to  God ; 
together  they  Avalked  in  watchtiihiess  and  prayer 
along  the  strait  and  narrow  way  that  leadeth  to  hfe. 
Yet  there  continued  to  be  a  great  difference  between 
them  :  Edmund  was  always  the  more  energetic,  the 
quicker,  the  more  leading  character;  Clement  the 
more  gentle,  the  more  loving,  the  more  thoughtful : 
and  their  choice  in  after-life  showed  this  difference  ; 
Edmund  went  out,  full  of  energy  and  hope,  strength 
and  courage,  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  is  spending 
his  life  (under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  to  whom 
Mr  Harden  sent  him),  instructing  the  natives. 
Clement,  treading  in  his  father's  steps,  became  a 
woodman,  and  proved  the  prop  and  comfort  of  his 
parents'  declining  years  :  and  in  his  hours  of  work  in 
the  open  air  among  the  trees  of  the  extensive  wood 
in  which  he  was  employed,  he  had  time  and  solitude 
for  meditation,  while  the  wonders  of  nature  con- 
tinually filled  his  mind  with  devotion  and  praise.  On 
leaving  the  chorister  school,  he  did  not  leave  the 
choir  for  long,  but  as  he  grew  into  manhood  took  his 
place  among  the  men  of  the  choir ;  and  now,  if  you 
could  take  a  peep  into  the  Church  of  Way  land  at  the 
hour  of  morning  service,  you  would  see  him,  with  the 
same  quiet,  happy,  devotional  expression  of  counte- 
nance as  he  had  when  a  boy,  singing  the  praises  of 
Him  whose  child  he  was  made  in  holy  Baptism,  to 
whose  service  he  dedicated  himself  in  his  earliest 
years,  and  of  whom  he  says  with  the  holy  Psalmist 
of  old,  *Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee,  and 
there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison 
of  Thee.  ^ly  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth  :  but  God 
is   the  strength  of  my  heart,   and  my  portion  for 


ever.  * 


For  many  days  after  Willie  Grant  was  taken  ill,  he 
continued  in  the  same  sad  state  in  which  Mr  Marden 
first  found  him.  His  illness  proved  to  be  severe  typhus 
*  Psalm  Ixxiii.  24,  2o. 
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fever,  and  when  at  length  it  was  subdued,  the  poor 
child's  frame  was  completely  exhausted,  and  before  a 
week  had  gone  by,  he  was  laid  in  his  long  resting- 
place.  Mr  Marden  visited  him  daily,  and  heard  from 
him  (when  his  senses  returned),  a  full  account  of  his 
share  in  the  robbery,  and  the  after-proceedings,  with 
many  expressions  of  tearful  penitence,  both  for  that, 
and  other  faults  which  now  came  vividly  into  his 
mind,  though  at  the  time  of  their  commission  he  had 
passed  them  over  with  laughing  thoughtlessness.  He 
saw  the  little  boy  meek  and  patient  on  his  weary 
bed,  and  thoughtful,  loving,  and  kind,  to  those  who 
waited  upon  him;  and  he  was  there  at  the  last  moment 
to  commend  his  departing  soul  into  the  Hands  of 
God. 

I  never  heard  anything  very  particular  of  Dick 
Ashford,  so  that  I  cannot  tell  you  what  became  of  him, 
whether  he  improved,  or  whether  he  grew  worse. 
One  or  the  other  you  may  be  sure  he  did,  boys,  for 
there  is  no  standing  still.  Each  one  of  you,  boys, 
must  be  either  going  forwards  to  heaven,  or  back- 
wards towards  hell.  Each  day  of  your  life  you  make  a 
step  one  way  or  other  ;  indeed,  I  may  say  each  hour. 
*  Life  is  a  perpetual  conflict  with  evil ;  and  every 
day  is  a  little  life,  every  hour  a  short  day ;'  and 
though  those  of  you  who  are  really  trying  to  advance, 
are  hindered  by  false  steps,  by  sins  of  frailty,  by 
temptations  which  beset  your  path,  still  on  the  whole 
you  will  be  getting  forward,  for  God  will  absolve  you 
from  your  oifences,  so  setting  you  free  from  the  bands 
of  those  sins  which  by  your  frailty  you  have  commit- 
ted. Those  of  you,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  not 
trying  to  advance,  are  certainly  on  the  whole  going 
backwards,  though  you  may  appear  now  and  then  to 
take  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Your  daily  and 
hourly  actions  are  what  you  must  judge  yourselves 
by,  boys,  not  by  any  passing  good  feelings  which  you 
may  have  when  Mss  Walton  is  teaching  you,  or 
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when  a  toucliing  story  is  read  to  you.  May  yon  nil  be 
led  step  by  step,  from  strength  to  strength,  along  the 
right  way,  boys,  is  indeed  my  wish  and  prayer  for 
you  all. 

The  boys  knew  that  Mr  Warble  was  speaking  to 
them  for  the  last  time  before  he  left,  and  listened  with 
marked  attention.  The  most  tender-hearted  showed 
how  much  they  felt  his  words,  and  the  thought  of 
his  leaving  them  ;  while  others  struggled  to  hide  their 
feelings,  and  thus  really  felt  more  than  they  showed. 

^  Well,  boys,'  said  Miss  Walton,  after  a  few  minutes' 
silence,  '  we  must  all  hope  to  see  Mr  Warble  soon 
again  ;  but  now  you  have  to  say  good-bye  to  him, 
and  thank  him  for  his  kindness  in  telling  you  so  long 
a  story.' 

The  boys  immediately  rose  and  thanked  Mr  War- 
ble. He  rose  at  the  same  time,  kindly  shook  hands 
with  each  boy  of  the  party,  and  saying,  '  God  bless 
you,'  took  his  leave. 
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STORIES  AND  CATECHISINGS 
m  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE   COLLECTS; 

OR  A  YEAR  WITH  THE  FmST-CLASS  BOYS  OP  FORLEY. 

C|)eCi)3entp-ftftf)  ^nnifai)  after  Crinity. 

COLLECT. 

Stir  upy  we  heseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  the  wills  of  Thy 
faithful  people  :  that  they,  plenteously  hri7igin(f  forth 
the  fruit  of  good  works,  may  of  Thee  he  plenteously 
rewarded ,-  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Mr  Warble  (whose  chief  delight  it  ever  was  to  give 
pleasure  to  others),  before  he  left  Forley  on  Monday 
morning,  put  into  Miss  Walton's  hands  a  sum  of 
money,  begging  her  to  employ  it  in  taking  the  first- 
class  boys  some  day  that  week  to  see  the  ruins  of  an 
Abbey  about  twelve  miles  from  Forley.  We  will 
call  it  Spring-dpJe  Abbey,  as  it  is  inconvenient  to 
visit  a  place  without  a  name. 

*  It  is  a  bad  season  of  the  year,'  said  JSir  Warble, 
^  but  the  weather  is  fine  now ;  if  you  could  go  on 
Wednesday,  I  think  you  would  all  enjoy  it.' 

Miss  Walton  thanked  Mr  Warble,  and  promised  to 
accomplish  it  if  possible. 

The  news  of  the  expected  trip  was  soon  made 
known  to  the  boys,  and  Mr  Walton  finding  that  there ' 
were  funds  sufficient  to  include  the  firstrclass  girls, 
determined  that  they  should  be  of  the  party.  There 
were  many  difficulties  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
plans,  and  many  hindrances  to  be  overcome.  Masters 
could  ill  spare  some  of  the  boys  ;  mothers  had  to 
inconvenience  themselves  to  do  without  their  girls ; 
vehicles  had  to  be  found  capable  of  holding  such  a 
number ;  provisions  must  be  cooked  and  packed,  and 
many  other  things  be  done.  But  all  this  was  accom- 
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plished,  because  every  one  set  to  work  with  a  willing 
mind.  Their  wills  were  fairly  on  the  side  of  accom- 
plishing the  feat,  and  difliculties  vanished  accordingly. 
Many  of  the  boys  were  up  long  before  day-light  on 
the  morning  of  the  treat-day,  doing  all  the  work  they 
Could  before  starting,  and  others  had  worked  doubly 
hard  the  day  before.  Some  had  petitioned  their 
friends  to  undertake  any  necessary  business  which 
could  not  be  postponed,  and  thus  by  various  expe- 
dients all  were  able  to  be  at  Mr  Walton's  house  at 
the  appointed  hour.  A  light  spring-wagon  with  a 
cover  had  been  procured  for  the  girls  and  Miss  Tule, 
but  no  vehicle  could  be  found  capable  of  accom- 
modating all  the  boys  at  once.  This  involved  the 
necessity  of  some  of  them  walking  by  turns,  and 
almost  all  declared  their  willingness  to  do  anything 
when  it  was  first  proposed.  But  presently  Alfred  was 
heard  to  say,  '■  Oh  1  I  hope  I  sha'n't  have  to  start 
walking.  I  never  can  be  ready  so  early :  fancy  !  I've 
to  see  after  the  horses  before  going,  and  a  hundred 
other  things.'  Some  of  them  laughed  at  him,  de- 
claring he  could  be  ready  as  well  as  any  of  them, 
that  it  was  ail  laziness  which  made  the  difficulties, 
while  he  good-hum ouredly  enough  protested  that  it 
was  not. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr  Walton  named  Edward, 
Samuel,  George,  Francis,  and  Andrew,  as  the  first 
walkers,  saying,  'I  shall  v/allv  with  you,  boys,  and 
then  Mr  Bernard  Walton  (who  had  arrived  the  day 
]\ir  Warble  left)  will  walk  with  the  next  set,  while 
Nathaniel  Ec|>ton  (the  second-class  teacher)  will  drive 
the  tax-cart,  and  walk  with  a  party  home.' 

Alfred  heard  this  arrangement  with  great  chagrin  ; 
he  had  no  idea  Mr  Walton  would  walk  at  all,  and  now 
all  the  difficulties  of  his  being  up  early  and  starting 
first,  vanished,  and  he  was  as  eager  in  begging  that 
he  might  be  one  of  the  first  walking-party,  as  he  had 
before  been  in  protesting  that  he  could  not.     He 
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declared  now  that  he  could  persuade  one  of  his 
brothers  to  see  after  the  horses,  and  somebody  else 
to  do  the  other  hundred  things  he  had  to  do,  and  thus 
could  be  in  plenty  of  time.  At  first  Mr  Walton  only 
laughed  at  him  (as  otliers  did  who  heard  this  sudden 
change  of  tone),  without  giving  him  any  distinct  an- 
swer ;  but  finding  tliat  Alfred  did  not  give  up  his 
point,  he  answered  decidedly  that  he  could  not  think 
of  altering  his  plans,  that  they  must  all  submit  to  his 
arrani^ements  without  a  murmur.  This  was  on  the 
Tuesday  evening,  when  final  arrangements  were  being 
made  at  Mr  Walton's  house.  Alfred  of  coursa  said 
no  more,  but  he  turned  away,  looking  very  much  dis- 
appointed, and  a  vexed  expression  overspread  his  face. 
Miss  AValton  watched  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  saw 
the  cloud  thicken  rather  than  disperse,  as  he  stood  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest  without  speaking.  Alfred 
was  so  very  eager  in  all  his  desires  and  purposes,  that 
it  was  always  a  great  trial  to  him  w^hen  he  was  crossed, 
and  especially  on  any  occasion  of  this  kind,  when  his 
happy,  joyous  temper  made  him  fancy  everything  was 
to  be  quite  bright,  and  his  happiness  perfect ;  and  in 
days  past.  Miss  Walton  had  occasionally  seen  him, 
when  crossed  in  his  wishes  in  circumstances  like 
these,  fret  and  rebel  so  as  quite  to  spoil  the  enjoyment 
of  both  himself  and  those  about  him  ;  but  of  late  he 
had  very  much  improved,  and  now  she  was  grieved 
to  see  sio'ns  of  his  old  fault  returnino-.  In  a  few 
minutes  all  was  settled,  and  the  boys  were  leaving 
Mr  Walton's  to  return  home,  when  Miss  Walton, 
still  observino-  that  Alfred  was  indulaino-  discon- 
tent,  detained  him  to  spea,k  to  him  a  few  words  of 
warning. 

^  I  know  it's  wrong,'  he  said,  '  but  I  seem  as  if  I 
couldn't  help  it.  I  do  so  want  to  walk  with  Mr 
Walton,  and  the  more  I  think  about  it,  the  worse  I 
seem  to  get. 

^  Because,'  said  Miss  W  aiton,  '  you  think  about  it 
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to  indulge  your  wish,  whereas  the  best  way  in  these 
cases  is  to  put  the  subject  of  annoyance  entirely  out  of 
your  thoughts,  and  enter  heartily  into  whatever  other 
conversation  or  employment  is  going  on.  Depend 
upon  it,  Alfred,  it  only  wants  a  vigorous  effort  of 
v/ill  to  overcome  your  fretfulness  under  contradiction. 
If  3'ou  have  the  will  to  do  it  I  am  sure  you  can,  and 
you  must  do  it  at  once  if  you  would  not  be  led  into 
greater  faults.'  She  said  a  few  more  words  to  him, 
which  we  need  not  repeat,  and  then  sent  him  after 
the  rest. 

By  eight  o'clock  next  morning  the  walkers  had 
started,  and  by  nine  the  remainder.  The  girls  and 
the  mistress  in  the  light  wagon  driven  by  a  trust- 
worthy man.  Miss  Walton  and  Mr  Bernard  Walton 
in  a  gig,  and  the  boys  under  the  care  of  Nathaniel 
Repton  in  the  remaining  vehicle,  a  good-sized  tax- 
cart,  in  which  they  contrived  to  seat  themselves. 

Let  us  join  these  boys  for  a  few  minutes.  They  were 
all  in  high  spirits,  full  of  jokes,  and  laughing  over  the 
limited  room,  but  declaring  they  were  better  off  after 
all  than  the  '  maidens'  shut  up  in  the  covered  wagon, 
where  they  could  see  nothing.  Charley  and  Walter 
v/ere  particularly  full  of  fun,  proposing  a  thousand 
impossible  feats.  Walter  was  very  anxious  to  stand 
up  and  take  the  reins  from  Nathaniel,  to  drive  from 
behind,  but  Nathaniel  was  determined,  and  Walter 
was  obliged  to  desist.  *  No,'  said  Nathaniel,  '  while 
I've  the  care  of  you  I  won't  let  you  break  your  own 
neck,  or  anybody  else's,  if  I  can  help  it.  Now,  sit 
still,  bo3^s,  you'll  really  break  the  bottom  of  the  cart 
out  if  you  kick  about  in  that  way.'  For  a  moment 
they  were  quieter  and  found  some  other  amusement, 
but  presently  Walter  declared  he  couldn't  sit  where 
he  was  any  longer,  he  must  move  in  front,  he  was 
sure  Nathaniel  wanted  him,  and  would  rather  have 
him  tlian  anybody  else  ! 

'  There's    not   room   for   another    in    front,'   said 
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Natliimlel.     ^  You  can't  come  unless  somebody  \vill 
change  with  you.' 

Nobody  ofiered  just  at  first,  but  after  a  moment 
Alfred  said,  '  I'll  change  with  you,  Walter.' 

^Will  you?'  cried  Walter;  ^hurrah  for  Alfred  I' 
while  Edgar  said,  ^I  thought  you  declared  when 
you  got  in,  that  you  would  sit  nowhere  but  next  to 
Nathaniel.' 

'  I  did  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Walter  says  the  same 
now,'  he  replied. 

Nathaniel  very  good-naturedly  stopped  the  horse 
to  allow  the  change,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  bustle 
and  some  lauo-hino;  and  one  or  two  cross  words  from 
some  of  the  other  bovs,  Walter  and  Alfred  chano-ed 
places. 

^I  should  like  to  know,'  said  Edgar,  'why  W^alter 
is  to  make  all  this  fuss,  and  to  change  seats  whenever 
he  likes,  more  than  any  of  us  ;  this  is  the  third  seat  he 
has  had.     I  suppose  we  sliould  ail  like  to  be  in  front.' 

'  I'm  sure  I  should,'  retiu'ned  Matthew,  '  but  Walter 
always  gets  his  own  way.'  While  Charley  laughingly 
said,  ^  You  can  all  get  in  front  if  you  choose  to  lie 
down,  and  pack  one  on  the  top  of  tlie  other  like  bales 
of  wool.  I  wish  you  would,  and  leave  Alfred  and 
me  the  back  to  ourselves  ;  we  should  be  very  happy 
and  comfortable,  shouldn't  we,  Alfy?'  he  added,  sit- 
ting' as  close  to  Alfred  as  he  coidd  o-et. 

'  Yes,  that  we  should,  Charley,'  he  replied,  laughing, 
*  but  we  shall  soon  have  to  walk  now,  I  fancy.  Isn't 
that  Mr  Walton  and  tlie  other  bovs  waitino-  for  us  V 

'  So  it  is  !'  cried  the  boys,  as  they  started  up  and 
waved  their  caps  to  their  companions,  almost  causing 
an  overturn  in  their  eao-erncss. 

A  change  of  places  was  soon  accomplished,  and 
now  Charley,  Alfred,  Walter,  Matthew,  and  Edgar, 
started  off  with  J^.Ir  I^ernard  Walton,  while  the  other 
boys  were  glad  to  take  tlieir  scats.  AVlien  the  elder 
boys  got  into  the  cart  it  v/as  found  necessary  to  dis- 
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pose  of  one  of  the  little  boys  somewhere  else,  for  they 
could  not  all  sit.  After  some  had  proposed  to  set 
James  on  the  horse,  and  others  to  hang  him  in  a 
basket  from  the  back,  with  many  other  equally  im- 
possible suggestions,  room  was  made  for  him  among 
the  girls. 

The  walking-party  started  in  good  spirits,  which 
Mr  Bernard  kept  from  flagging  to  the  journey's  end. 

The  day  was  beautiful  for  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  sky  clear,  and  the  sun  bright,  and  though  it  was 
rather  cold  for  the  drivers,  it  proved  pleasant  enough 
for  the  walkers. 

The  Abbey  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  noble- 
man's park,  and  before  going  to  it,  Mr  Walton  obtained 
permission  for  the  whole  party  to  be  taken  round  the 
grounds  and  gardens.  This  part  of  the  expedition 
gave  great  delight,  though  some  of  the  boys  thought 
it  hard  that  they  might  not  dart  about  wherever  they 
liked.  Alfred  was  one  of  the  first  who  ran  olF  to  some 
point  of  interest  which  his  eye  had  discovered,  but 
on  Mr  Walton's  calling  him  back,  he  returned  in- 
stantly. After  this  he  had  not  again  to  be  checked, 
but  keeping  close  to  Mr  and  Miss  Walton,  gave 
himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  allowed  him.  At  length 
they  came  to  the  more  open  part  of  the  park,  and 
more  liberty  was  allowed  the  boys,  of  which  some 
immediately  took  advantage,  Alfred  among  them. 
Every  now  and  then,  however,  he  returned,  venturing 
to  ask  some  question,  or  make  some  pleased  remark. 
Charley  was  ever  at  his  side,  entering  into  every  en- 
joyment ;  Francis  often  made  a  trio,  but  at  other 
times  joined  Samuel,  who  also  ran  about  according 
to  his  own  fancy.  Edward,  Andrew,  and,  George, 
however,  took  no  advantage  of  this  liberty.  Mr 
W^aiton  said  that  any  who  liked  might  walk  near 
Miss  Walton  and  himself,  and  he  would  tell  them 
anvthinj?  he  could  to  interest  them  ;  and  this  was 
what  these  boys  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  the  many 
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questions  tliey  had  to  ask  (especially  Edward)  often 
led  Mr  Walton  on  in  his  subjects  further  than  he  had 
at  first  intended.  Some  of  the  elder  girls,  too,  were 
glad  to  listen,  while  others  preferred  running  about. 

At  leno^th  Mr  Walton  called  them  all  too-ether, 
when,  on  ascending  a  little  hill,  they  suddenly  came  in 
sight  of  the  splendid  ruin  below.  Some  exclaimed  ; 
others  said  nothing,  but  looked  eagerly ;  some  were 
instantly  ready  with  many  questions. 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  sight.  The  party  them- 
selves stood  on  a  hill,  among  lofty  trees,  looking  down 
upon  a  long  narrow  valley  below,  through  which  a 
stream  wound  its  course.  At  the  end  of  this  valley 
stood  the  ruins  of  Spring-dale  Abbey  in  its  calm 
majesty.  Some  of  the  party  seemed  quite  awe-struck, 
and  no  wonder,  for  the  sight  of  such  a  building,  w  ith 
all  its  massive  strength,  its  large  dimensions,  its 
lofty  height,  going  to  decay,  yet  glorious  even  in 
decay,  must  fill  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  child  even 
with  awe.  No  one  showed  this  feeling  more  than 
Charley.  He  did  not  speak  or  seem  to  hear  any  one 
else  speak,  but  happening  to  stand  near  Miss  Walton, 
he  looked  up  into  her  face  with  the  most  solemn 
expression  of  countenance,  and  then  again  fixed  hia 
eyes  on  the  scene  without  speaking  a  word.  Alfred 
seemed  in  a  great  degree  to  partake  of  Charley's 
feelings,  but  in  a  moment  or  two  he  whispered  to 
Miss  Walton,  '  I  never  saw  anything  like  this ;  how 
strange  it  makes  one  feel.' 

Miss  Walton  smiled,  but  did  not  reply,  and  soon 
afterwards  Mr  Walton  led  the  boys  down  towards 
the  abbey. 

We  must  pass  over  a  great  deal  that  was  interesting, 
and  join  the  party  again  in  the  ruin  of  the  Church, 
While  looking  over  the  rest  of  the  building,  Mr  Wal- 
ton had  allowed  as  many  as  wished  to  run  about, 
(but  their  numbers  were  diminished  by  Alfred  and 
Charley's  not  having  again  left  ^Ir  Walton's  side,  and 
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Francis  but  very  little)  :  now,  however,  he  called  all 
together,  telling  them  that  although  the  Church  was 
in  ruins,  it  was  still  holy  ground^  and  they  must  not 
laugh  and  talk,  and  run  about  as  they  had  clone  before. 
He  and  Mr  Bernard  took  off  their  hats  as  they  en- 
tered, and  all  the  boys  followed  their  example.  In  a 
very  few  moments,  however,  a  great  difference  might  be 
observed  among  them.  Samuel,  Matthew,  and  Edgar, 
looked  about  them  with  the  utmost  indifference  ;  and 
though  not  allowed  to  run  hither  and  thither,  listened 
very  little  to  what  Mr  Walton  said,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  of  whispering  and  laughing 
to  each  other.  The  little  boys  scarcely  seemed  able 
to  understand  what  they  saw  and  heard,  but  they 
were  quiet,  because  they  had  been  told  to  be  so. 
James  showed  the  most  restlessness.  Walter  was 
really  very  good,  and  tried  to  listen  to  Mr  Walton. 
The  remainder,  however  (among  whom  were  both 
Charley  and  Alfred,  who  could  not  exactly  be  classed 
with  either  the  little  or  elder  boys),  fully  understood 
and  listened  with  both  interest  and  reverence  to  all 
Mr  Walton  said  to  them  ;  speaking  quietly  when  they 
did  speak,  and  refraining  from  anything  like  a  joke 
or  lightness  of  manner.  As  they  approached  the 
east  end,  Mr  Walton  pointed  out  to  them  a  large 
stone  lying  on  the  ground,  said  to  have  been  the 
altar,  and  as  thoughtless  Edgar  was  stepping  upon 
it  a  moment  afterwards,  Edward  caught  him  by  the 
arm  and  held  him  back,  saying,  ^You  must  not, 
Edgar ;  didn't  you  hear  what  Mr  Walton  said  about 
it?' 

Edgar  laughed,  and  said  he  did  not  care,  and  pull- 
ing away,  was  going  to  do  the  same  again,  when  Mr 
Bernard  having  observed  what  passed,  sent  him  quite 
out  of  the  Church,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  enter 
again. 

Before  quitting  these  sacred  walls,  Mr  Walton  said 
a  few  words  to  the  children  upon  the  decay  of  every- 
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thing  earthly.  A  few  short  years,  he  said,  would 
see  many  a  building  which  now  stood  in  its  glory, 
gone  to  ruin  and  decay,  lilve  that  which  they  then 
looked  at.  '  You  and  I,  children,  and  all  of  us,'  he 
remarked,  '  must  ere  long  be  lying  in  our  graves,  like 
those  whose  dead  bodies  lie  around  us  now.  They 
were  once  in  life  and  health,. as  we  are;  but  now 
they  each  of  them  lie  in  their  cold  narrow  beds. 
Everything  earthly  must  decay,  and  "  Man  that  is 
born  of  a  woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to  live. . .  He 
Cometh  up,  and  is  cut  down  like  a  flower ;  he  fleeth 
as  it  were  a  shadow,  and  never  continueth  in  one 
stay."  Another  year,  children,'  he  continued,  '  is 
coming  to  an  end,  and  is  taken  from  the  sum  of 
our  lives  ;  we  are  all  nearer  death  than  we  were  this 
time  last  year,  young  as  well  as  old.' 

The  children  listened  to  IMr  Walton  almost  breath- 
lessly, and  solemnly  looked  around  at  the  massive 
pillars,  and  wide-spreading  arches  falling  to  decay 
about  them,  and  then  at  the  grave-stones  which  lay 
scattered  here  and  there  around. 

After  a  few  moments'  silence,  Mr  Walton  said  again, 
'  Look  higher  than  tliis  ruin,  children ;  what  do  you 
see  above  you  ?' 

'  The  heavens,'  said  some. 

'  The  blue  sky,'  whispered  others. 

*  And  is  that  decaying,  children  ?  Has  it  not  re- 
mained from  the  Creation,  even  as  we  see  it  now, 
varied  by  clouds,  indeed,  but  enduring  ?  Learn  a 
lesson,  then,  dear  children,  from  these  things  around ; 
learn  to  "  Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal" — there, 
where  there  is  an  "  inheritance  incorruptible  and 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in 
heaven  for  you."  If  you  will  try,  children,  to  carry 
out  such  thoughts  as  these,  this  day  of  pleasure  will 
not  have  been  in  vain,  but  will  have  been  the  means 
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of  stirring  you  up  to  greater  diligence  ;  especially  if 
you  will  also,  in  the  words  of  next  Sunday's  Collect, 
pray  God  to  stir  up  your  wills,  that  plentifully  bring- 
ing forth  the  fruit  of  good  works,  you  may  be  plenti- 
fully rewarded,  even  by  obtaining  those  joys  that 
fade  not  away.' 

Ten  minutes  afterwards,  the  children  were  follow- 
ing Mr  Walton  out  of  the  park,  talking  to  each  other, 
some  seriously,  some  laughingly.  Several  of  them 
soon  began  to  run  about  again,  others  preferred  walk- 
ing quietly.  At  length  they  reached  the  steward's 
house,  where  the  carts  had  been  left.  A  large  barn 
was  near,  which  the  steward  kindly  offered  for  Mr 
Walton's  use.  The  whole  party  were  glad  to  sit  down 
to  their  dinner,  which  the  girls  (many  of  the  boys 
helping)  quickly  produced  from  the  baskets  of  pro- 
visions. It  was  a  merry  meal,  and  the  walking 
and  riding  had  made  the  children  quite  ready  for  it. 
The  day  was  far  advanced  when  they  had  done; 
but  finding  that  there  was  service  in  the  little  village 
Church  near,  many  of  the  children  begged  to  stay 
for  it,  and  both  Mr  Walton  and  his  sister  willingly 
consented.  It  made  their  return  home  rather  later, 
but  still  they  reached  Forley  in  very  good  time. 
Thus  ended  their  day  of  pleasure,  which,  indeed, 
proved  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  enjoyment.  A 
day  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  shows  children's  real  tem- 
pers, and  the  bent  of  their  minds,  more  than  many 
common  days,  and  both  Mr  and  Miss  Walton  were 
pleased  with  much  that  they  had  seen. 

^  It  is  a  pleasure,'  said  Mr  Walton  to  his  sister,  as 
they  were  driving  home,  '  to  see  the  elder  boys  take 
pleasure  in  innocent  enjoyments  of  this  kind;  it 
shows  that  they  have  not  lost  all  the  innocence  and 
purity  of  childhood,  and  I  thought  that  the  change 
in  Charley's  and  Alfred's  manner,  as  they  approached 
the  ruin,  showed  a  great  deal  of  thoughtfulness. 
I  was  glad  to  see  that,  with  all  their  merry  cheerful- 
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ness  (and  surely  they  have  been  merry),  they  had 
enough  self-command  and  good  feelmg,  to  be  serious 
when  they  ought.' 

'  Indeed,'  said  Miss  Walton,  '  it  pleased  me  too ; 
but  I  am  thankful  to  say  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 
me.  It  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  to  reprove  either 
Charley  or  Alfred  for  irreverence,  naturally  high- 
spirited  as  both  of  them  are.  Edward  is  a  help  to 
me,  he  sets  such  a  good  exam})le  to  those  below  him.' 

'  How  does  Andrew  go  on  since  his  illness  % '  asked 
Mr  Walton. 

'■  He  is  as  steady  as  a  rock,'  replied  his  sister ;  '  but 
he  is  so  timid,  that  I  do  not  find  his  example  has 
much  influence  over  the  other  boys.  Many  of  them, 
as  for  instance,  Edgar  and  Samuel,  are  inclined  to 
laugh  at  him,  and  though  he  does  not  appear  to 
mind  it,  but  goes  on  steadily  in  his  own  way, 
they  do  not  seem  to  respect  him .  as  you  would 
expect.' 

'  They  will  in  the  end,'  said  Mr  Walton,  '  and  per- 
haps they  do  so  now  more  than  they  like  to  show.' 

^  Perhaps  they  will,'  returned  j\Iiss  Walton ;  and 
then  after  a  moment's  silence,  she  continued,  '  I  think 
George  has  greatly  improved  in  his  temper  since  you 
spoke  to  him,  I  hardly  ever  see  him  indulging  in 
sulkiness  now.  Francis,  too,  has  on  the  whole,  gone 
on  well  lately,  but  knowing  how  weak  and  wavering 
he  is  in  his  purposes,  I  cannot  feel  much  confidence 
in  him.     I  often  feel  really  unhappy  about  him.' 

'  I  fear,  indeed,  he  has  not  much  steadiness,'  re- 
turned her  brother ;  '  perhaps  the  confirmation,  which 
I  hear  we  shall  have  next  summer,  will  settle  his  pur- 
poses :  he  will  be  old  enough  to  be  a  candidate.' 

*  I  hope  it  may,'  replied  Miss  Walton,  doubtfully ; 
^  I  think  it  will  be  a  turaing  point  in  his  character, 
one  way  or  other;  he  v/ill  become  either  better  or 
worse ;  he  cannot  go  on  as  he  is.  God  grant  that  it 
may  be  a  blessing  to  him !' 
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A  moment  afterwards  she  added,  *  Samuel  is  very 
unsatisfactory.' 

'  He  seems  so/  returned  Mr  Walton.  '  You  cannot 
expect  all  to  go  on  well.  Walter  I  think  has  impro- 
ved, has  he  not  ?' 

*  Yes,  he  certainly  has,'  replied  his  sister.  '  lie 
tries,  I  think,  to  be  thoughtful  and  quiet,  and  tliat  is 
a  great  effort  for  him.  The  little  boys  don't  give  nie 
much  trouble,  except  Edgar.  Indeed,  I  can  hardly 
say  he  gives  me  positive  trouble ;  but  he  never  seems 
the  least  influenced  by  anything  he  is  taught.  I  can 
make  no  evident  impression  upon  him ;  and  though 
his  mind  is  active  enough  on  common  matters,  it 
seems  dead  towards  religion.  Matthew  is  something- 
like  him,  but  not  so  spirited  in  common  matters.' 

The  conversation  was  here  broken  off,  by  the 
arrival  at  Forley. 

The  following  Sunday  the  boys  assembled  as 
usual  for  their  lesson,  and  Miss  Walton  began  by 
asking,  ^  What  do  we  mean  by  our  "  wills,"  which  we 
speak  of  in  the  Collect?' 

Edw,  That  by  which  we  determine  upon  any  action. 

Miss  W.  What  made  some  of  you  boys  stay  by 
Mr  Walton,  and  listen  to  him  in  our  walk  through 
the  park  at  Spring-dale  Abbey  the  other  day  ? 

Several.  Our  wills. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  your  wills  made  you  choose  to 
stay — and  why  did  some  of  you  run  about  ? 

^Because  we  willed  it,'  said  those  who  had  thus 
chosen. 

ARss  W,  Yes.  Alfred,  why  did  you  run  away  on 
our  first  enterino;  the  g-ardens  ? 

^  I  wanted  to  look  at  a  beautiful  bush  in  flower,' 
he  replied. 

Miss  W,  Your  will  led  you  to  go  and  look ;  then 
why  did  you  come  back  when  Mr  Walton  called  ? 

Alfi'ed  looked  surprised  at  the  question,  and  re- 
plied, *  Because  I  knew  I  ought :  he  called  me.' 
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Miss  W.  Very  well :  then  your  will  was  drawn 
two  ways ;  you  wished  to  go  and  look  at  the  bush, 
yet  you  were  willing  to  obey  Mr  Walton,  were  you 
not? 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied. 

*  And  which  proved  the  strongest,  boys?'  she 
asked,  speaking  to  the  others. 

'  The  will  to  obey  Mr  Walton,'  said  Charley. 
Miss  W.  Eight.     But  had  he  not  all  alone;  the 
will  to  obey  Mr  W^alton  ? 

*  I  suppose  he  had,'  said  Edward,  ^  or  he  would 
not  have  minded  when  Mr  Walton  did  speak.' 

Miss  W.  W^hat  effect,  then,  had  Mr  Walton's 
speaking  upon  Alfred's  will  ? 

'  It  stirred  it  up,'  cried  several. 

Miss  W.  Just  so.  Now  what  do  we  ask  God  to 
do  in  the  Collect  to-day  ? 

All.  '  To  stir  up  the  wills  of  His  faithful  people.' 

Miss  W.  Why  do  we  ask  Him  to  do  it  ? 

George.  Because  '  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  us 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.'  (Phil, 
ii.  13). 

Miss  W.  And  the  wills  of  who7n  do  we  ask  Him 
to  move? 

Walter.  His  faithful  people. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  those  whose  purpose  it  is  to  serve 
God,  though  at  times  their  wills  may  be,  as  it  were, 
asleep.  Then,  when  God  stirs  them  up,  it  is  as  if 
some  one — ? 

Francis.  Awoke  them. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  God  thus  rouses  men,  and  stirs  up 
their  wills  in  many  v/ays.  Sometimes  by  a  voice 
within  us.  Why  did  Cyrus  think  of  restoring  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  ?  (Ezra,  i.  1,  2). 

Samuel.  '  The  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  that  he  made  a  proclamation  through- 
out all  his  kingdom,  . . .  saying, . . .  The  Lord  God  of 
heaven  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  • 
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and  He  hatli  charged  me  to  build  Him  an  house  at 
Jerusalem.' 

Miss  W.  In  the  same  way  God  moved  the  wills 
of  tliosc  who  built  it.     See  Hag.  i.  14. 

Andrew.  '  And  the  Lord  stirred  iij)  the  sjnrit  of 
Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  governor  of  Judah, 
and  the  sjnrit  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech,  the 
high-priest,  and  the  spirit  of  all  the  remnant  of  the 
people  ;  and  they  came,  and  did  work  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  their  God.' 

Miss  W.  Again  ;  God  stirs  up  the  will  sometimes 
by  outward  things,  which  we  see  about  us.  Why 
did  St.  Paul  begin  to  preach  to  the  Athenians  ? 

George.  '  His  spirit  was  stirred  in  him,  when  he 
saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry.  Therefore 
disputed  he  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews,  and 
with  the  devout  persons,  and  in  the  market  daily 
with  them  that  met  with  him.'     (Acts,  xvii.  16,  17.) 

Miss  W.  God  stirs  up  our  wills  too  by  preaching. 
Give  me  an  example. 

Edicard.  St.  Peter's  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. '  When  they  heard  this,  they  were  priched  in 
their  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?' 
(Acts,  ii.  37.) 

George.  Lydia  ^  attended  unto  the  things  which 
were  spoken  of  Paul.'  (chap  xvi.  14.) 

Miss  W.  Yes,  those  -are  two  good  examples.  God 
also  stirs  us  up  by  afflictions.  What  does  David 
say  of  this  in  the  Psalms  ? 

Francis.  '  Before  I  was  trouhledy  I  went  wrong  : 
but  7101V  have  I  kept  Thy  word.'     (Ps.  cxix.  67.) 

George.  '  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  in 
trouble  ;  that  I  may  learn  Thy  statutes.'  (ver.  71). 

Miss  W.  Look  also  at  Heb.  xii.  10. 

Matt.  '  For  they  verily  for  a  few  days  chastened 
us  after  their  own  pleasure ;  but  He  for  our  profity 
that  we  might  be  partakers  of  His  holiness.' 
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Miss  W,  God  also  stirs  us  up  by  mercies.  Look 
at  Psalm  cxvi.  2. 

James.  '  He  hath  inclined  His  ear  unto  me  ;  thet'e^ 
fore  will  I  call  upon  Him  as  long  as  I  live.' 

3Iiss  W.  Once  more ;  He  siirs  up  the  will  by 
calling  it  into  action,  as  Mr  Walton  called  Alfred's 
willingness  to  obey  into  action  by  forbidding  him  to 
run  about.     Look  at  Acts,  xvi.  9,  10. 

David.  '  And  a  vision  appeared  to  Paul  in  the 
night :  There  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and  prayed 
him,  saying.  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help  us. 
And  after  he  had  seen  the  vision,  immediately  we 
endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia,  assuredly  gather- 
ing that  the  Lord  had  called  us  for  to  preach  the 
Gospel  unto  them.^ 

Miss  W.  What  then  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  will's 
being  stirred  up  ? 

Edward.  The  bringing  forth  of  good  works. 

Miss  W.  Was  it  not  so  in  the  instances  you  have 
given  me  ?     What  did  Cyrus  do  ? 

A II.  Immediately  gave  orders  for  the  building  of 
the  temple. 

Miss  W.   And  Zerubbabel,  and  the  people  ? 

Edgar.  They  did  the  work  of  the  house. 

Miss  W.  What  was  the  effect  of  St.  Paul's  spirit 
being  stirred  up  ? 

JJavid.  He  began  to  preach  directly. 

Miss  W.  What  was  the  fruit  of  David's  troubles  % 

Francis.  '  Now  have  I  kept  Thy  law' 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  and  because  mercy  was  shown,  he 
says,  tJcerefore  ivill  I  ccdl  upon  Him.  The  fruit  then 
of  good  works  ought  to  follow  the  stirring  up  of  the 
will.     What  therefore  do  we  pray? 

All.  '  Stir  up,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  the  ivills 
of  Thy  faithful  2)eople,  that  they,  plenteously  bringing 
forth  the  fruit  of  good  ivorksy  may  of  Thee  be  plen- 
teously rewarded.' 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  if  God  stirs  up  our  wills,  and  we 
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refuse  not  Him  that  speaketh,  we  shall  set  about 
doing  that  which  we  have  the  will  to  do.  Why  is 
it,  do  you  think,  we  do  so  little  now  ? 

Edward.  Because  we  don't  try  to  do  more. 

Miss  W,  And  why  don't  we  try  ? 

*  Because  we  don't  wish  to,  as  we  ought,'  said 
Alfred. 

Miss  W.  Truly  we  may  say  this  with  shame.  It 
is  our  wills  which  need  stirring  up.  It  is  tliis  we 
must  earnestly  pray  God  to  do.  But  we  have  just 
seen  that  Pie  does  not  usually  do  it  in  extraordinary 
ways.  The  means  which  He  ordinarily  uses  for  stir- 
ring up  the  will,  are  such  that  \\q  may  neglect  to 
attend  to  them.  Look  back  upon  the  past  year, 
boys.     What  Sunday  is  this  ? 

Sevej^al.  The  last  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Miss  W.  And  what  will  next  Sunday  be  ? 

All.  Advent  Sunday. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  this  Sunday  then  is  the  last  of  the 
Church's  Year,  and  by  many  ways  during  the  past  year 
God  has  been  stirring  up  your  wills  to  His  service. 
Perhaps  He  has  spoken  gently  within  you ;  and  He 
has  spoken  by  things  around  you.  He  has  spoken 
by  preachings  and  catechisings.  Then  to  some  He 
has  sent  troubles,  to  others  mercies,  and  He  has  set 
before  you  things  which  you  ought  to  do.  What 
ought  to  have  been  moved  by  all  these  things  ? 

Sevei'al.  Our  wills. 

Miss  W.  AVhat  should  they  have  been  stirred 
up  to? 

Charley.  The  fruit  of  good  works. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  indeed.  But  has  it  been  so  with 
each  one  of  you?  Try  and  think  for  yourselves, 
boys.  When  you  get  home,  try  to  be  alone,  and 
think  how  far  you  have  attended  to  the  stirrings  of 
your  wills,  how  far  you  have  brought  forth  the  fruit 
of  good  works  ;  at  the  same  time  pray  God  not  to 
leave  you  because  of  your  past  negligence,  but  late 
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as  it  is,  once  more  to  stir  up  your  wills,  that  you 
may  plentifully  bring  forth  fruit.  He  would  stir 
you  up  now  by  the  close  of  one  year,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  another.  Such  times  as  these  we  should 
make  starting  points  for  new  endeavours.  How 
much  is  there  left  of  this  Christian  Year  ? 

Alfred.  One  week. 

Miss  PV.  Yes,  and  then  another  year  begins  which 
perhaps  we  shall  never  see  end.  Let  us  therefore 
gather  up  the  fragments  of  this  year  which  yet 
remain,  by  doing  diligently  whatever  good  work  we 
have  to  do,  and  let  us  with  the  whole  Church 
earnestly  beg  God  to  stir  up  our  wills,  that  in  the 
coming  year  we  may  bring  forth  fruit — how  ? 

Several.  Plenteously. 

Miss  IV.  And  what  is  to  be  our  fruit  ? 

Edioard.  Good  works. 

Miss  W.  The  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh, 
tempt  us  to  evil  works,  therefore  we  pray  God  to 
stir  us  up  to  good  works  ;  and  what  is  put  before  us 
as  a  motive  for  these  plenteous  good  works  ? 

A  Ifred.  A  plenteous  reward. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  the  one  is  made  to  depend  upon 
the  other ;    look  at  Gal.  vi.  7,  8. 

Edga7\  '  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of 
the  flesh  reap  corruption;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the 
Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting/ 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  in  the  keeping  of  God's  commands, 
David  says,  there  is  great  reward  (Ps.  xix.  11)  ;  and 
look  in  Gen.  xv.  1,  how  the  reward  is  described. 

Andrew.  '  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Abram 
in  a  vision,  saying.  Fear  not,  Abram  :  /  am  Thy 
shield,  and  Thy  exceeding  great  reward/ 

Miss  W.  The  fruition  of  God  Himself  is  the 
reward  held  out  to  us.  Can  you  give  me  any  verses 
promising  reward  ? 

George.  *  But  love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good^  and 
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lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again  ;  and  your  reward, 
shall  he  greaty  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the 
Highest.^     (St.  Luke,  vi.  35). 

Edward.  'I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  w,e  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me 
at  that  day :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them 
also  that  love  His  appearing.'     (2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.) 

Miss  IV.  In  St.  Matt,  xxv.,  verses  14-30,  and 
34-36,  we  have  promises,  and  also  a  description  of 
the  rewards  held  out  to  us.  Seeing  then  that  a 
plenteous  reward  is  thus  put  before  us,  what  should 
we  endeavour  to  do,  boys  ? 

Several.  Plenteously  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  of 
good  works. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  and  that  at  once ;  remembering 
that  we  may  never  see  the  end  of  another  year,  that 
^  now  is  the  accepted  time,  noio  is  the  day  of  sal- 
vation.' Listen,  then,  to  the  stirrings  of  God, 
whether  He  speaks  within  you,  or  by  outward  things, 
by  catechising  or  preaching,  by  afflictions  or 
blessings,  and  hasten  to  act  upon  the  will  stirred  up 
within  you ;  because  if  He  calls  and  you  refuse  to 
hear,  if  He  stretches  out  His  hand  and  you  will  not 
regard,  if  you  set  at  nought  His  counsel,  and  will 
none  of  His  reproof;  He  will  also  laugh  at  your 
calamity ;  He  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh  ; 
but  if  you  hearken  unto  Him,  you  shall  dAvell  safely, 
and  shall  be  quiet  from  the  fear  of  evil,*  and  you 
will  hereafter  enjoy  the  plenteous  reward  in  store  for 
you,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

We  have  now  accompanied  the  first-class  boys  of 

Forley  through  the  Sunday  lessons  of  a  whole  year. 

We  have  had  many  instances  of  holy  lessons  being 

carried  out  into  daily  and  hourly  practice,  and  it  is 

*  See  Prov.  i.  24-33. 
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the  author's  earnest  prayer  and  hope,  that  these 
examples  will  be  followed  by  some  young  readers, 
and  that  they  may  have  received  at  least  a  little 
help  towards  the  right  performance  of  their  daily 
duties,  the  bearing  of  their  daily  trials,  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  daily  pleasures. 

We  have  seen,  too,  that  some  can  hear  instruction^ 
but  never  even  try  to  guide  their  lives  by  it :  we 
trust  some  readers  may  have  taken  warning  from 
these  sad  instances,  and  set  themselves  to  hear  with 
profit.  Others  we  have  seen  intend  well,  but  having 
no  stability,  soon  forget  the  good  instruction  they 
have  received.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  will 
not  be  the  case  with  any  of  my  young  readers.  Let 
me  beg  of  you,  at  once,  and  vigorously,  to  act  upon  the 
lessons  and  examples  of  holiness  (which  have  been 
put  before  you  in  these  pages),  not  now  and  then, 
when  it  is  easy  and  convenient,  but  daily  and  hourly, 
that  so  you  may  indeed  plenteously  bring  forth  tlie 
fruit  of  good  works,  and  hereafter  be  plenteously 
rewarded. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  those  of  my 
young  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  Forley  boys, 
and  would  wish  to  know  more  of  their  life,  and  ways, 
and  feelings,  may  again  join  them,  not,  indeed,  in 
Sunday  lessons,  but  in  those  which  they  received 
from  ^liss  Walton  on  the  Saints'  days  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 


AND  C.  MOZLEY,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON.      J.  H.  PARKER,  OXFORD. 
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